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PREFACE. 



The matter in this volume under the title of " Old Times in Old Monmouth " was 
originally Contributed by the author, Hon. Edwin Salter, to the Monmouth Democrat, 
and was printed in that newspaper during the years 1873 and 74. At the suggestion 
of friends who desired to preserve these articles in a more convenient shape for refer- 
ence the matter, after it was used in the newspaper, was made up into pages and one 
hundred copies only were printed from the forms, that being deemed at the time suffi- 
cient to supply all probable demands for it. Subsequently Judge Beekman contributed 
to the columns of the Democrat the result of his researches into the history of the Boun- 
daries and Townships of the County, and it was determined to add that contributition 
to the volume. The Centennial year followed, and it was proposed to still further en- 
large the volume by adding to it the matter relating to that event, and also two 
interesting and valuable original articles by Gen. J. Watts de Peyster, of New York 
city, " The Consideration of the Case of Gen. Charles Lee," and " The Affair at Freehold." 

The work of printing these pages was necessarily hurried and fragmentary, and at 
intervals. No effort was made at typographical nicety of execution ; the sole object 
being to preserve the articles in a convenient shape at the minimum of cost. 

The index of names referred to in the book, which will be found in the end of the 
volume, was prepared as a labor of love by Rev. R. R. Hoes, Chaplain in the U. S. 
Navy. It contains the names of over twenty -one hundred different persons, and to 
many of them reference is made a number of times. Besides there is an index pre- 
pared by the publisher to each article and subject treated of in the book. 

A number of the volumes were distributed before the index was prepared. Only 
eighty-rive perfect copies are remaining. These will be numbered in the order in 
which they are disposed of, and will he accompanied with a certificate showing the 
number. Parties in possession of the other volumes will be furnished with copies of 
the Index upon application, and certificates numbered from eighty-six to one hun- 
dred. The Publisher. 
Freehold, April, 1887. 

Note.— Mr. Salter says that the name Gerhard BoWNE, on p. 207, should be Gf.rrakd Bourne, who was 
a Rhode Islander and did not come to Monmouth. Also, on same page, that the copyist omitted the name 
of "John Tim.ton, 2 shares," which in the original record stands the sixth name on the list. 
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American Prisoners, how treated by the British 15 

Ancestors, our — of English Origin 162 

Ancient Journal, an 107 

Ancient Writer— Old Monmouth Described bv an :i 
Asbury, Bishop, in Old Monmouth, extracts from 

his journal 101 

Assemblymen's Salaries, how paid 105 

Assembly, Provincial, List of Members of 02 

Asgill and His Companions DO 

Asgill's Story, a Nobleman Tells 84 

Atlantic Township set off. 182 

B 

Bacon, John, refugee leader 43 

" " capture and death of. 122 

Baptist Church, first one in New Jersey 105 

" " Middletown, organization of. 305 

" " reference to note 2fi4 

Baptists arrested and sent to Boston for preaching.187 

Baptists, the Rogerinc 14T 

Barclay of Cry. poem 237 

Barkalow of Old Monmouth at Gerniantown 24 

Harnegat Inlet, history of 144 

Battle Ground, visitors at the 160 

Battle of Monmouth— Appendix. (See Index of 
Appendices). 

Berkeley and Carteret, their claims 216 

Bird, Richard, the Potter's Creek outlaw 39 

Boston, Relief to Poor of 32 

Boundaries and Townships 165 

Boundary between Middlesex established 181 

Bowne, Capt. John, Address of to his Children 222 

Boy Tried for Murder 142 

Brainerd, David, Missionary to the Indians, ex- 
tract from his memoirs 248 

Brave Youth, a 23 

Bridge Company, the Navesinck 195 

British Spy. Execution of a 66 

Brown, John, (A. D. 1677,) martyrdom of. poem 248 

Burying Ground of the Crawfords 317 

C 

Calendar, The— changed 103, note 222 

Centennial Celebration — see Centennial Appen- 
dix. 

Chief Ranger of Monmouth 105 

Column's Point, why so Named 7 

Confiscation in the Revolution 14 

Congressional Representatives— list of . 162 

Countv Judge. Indictment of a ... 256 

" officials, the first 166 

Court House, first one built Hi Freehold tmti 248 

Court Officials at Middletown seized and held as 

prisoners 264 

Courts, authority of resisted by citizens of Mid- 
dletown 169,260,263 

Courts, extracts from ancient minutes of. 248.302 

Courts, ancient modes of proceedings of 240 

" in A. D. 1694 169 

Covenanters, Scotch, in Monmouth 248 

Coward. Capt. Joseph, sketch of. 24 

Cranbury Inlet, history of 143 

Crosswicks, Indian Conference at 152 

D 

" Dark and Bloody Ground," Monmouth the 174 

Davenport, Refugee lend.-r 39 



DeVries, David Peterson, voyages of. 227 

Dog, a valuable 145 

Dover township set off 173 

Dutch Conquest the 223 

- discover the western passage to India 299 

influence of the in Monmouth 209 

Old Monmouth under the 4 

their houses and furniture described '....300 

Dutchman, first one holding a judicial posi- 
tion note 269 



East Jersey, extracts from the records of the Gov- 
ernor and Council 220 

Eatoutown township set off. 196 

Episcopalianism in Old Monmouth 55, 95, note 264 

" first converts to 55 

Essex, citizens of endorse Freehold resolutions 28 

Executions of murderers and refugees at Freehold. 38 
" first in the county note 254 



Pagan, Jacob, outlaw, killed and hung in chains... 36 

Family Namns, origin of 117 

Farr, Thomas, and wife, murder of. 35 

Fenton, Lewis, outlaw, killed 35 

Fire-Water, its first Indian victim 9 

Fishing Point, location of note 176 

Fish, swarming in New York Hay 231 

Fontaine, John, extracts from Journal of 282 

Forked River, Refugee raid at 45 

Formal), Col. Jonathan and daughter 145 

Forman, Samuel, captures two British soldiers 23 

Four-County Bridge, the 176 

Fox, George, visits Middletown and Shrewsbury... 12, 
Freehold, answer to questions of Committee of as 

to arming the militia 301 

Freehold, citizens of first to denounce Great Britain 28 

" described by an ancient writer 3 

first Court House built in 248 

first. County Court held at note 269 

incorporation of town of 195 

patriots tar and feather and burn a Tory 

pamphlet 33 

the founder of. 19 

the town of— date of its origin note 218 

township, original boundaries of. 168 

Freneuu, Philip, Poet of the Revolution, sketch of.. 107 
Friends. (See (Quakers). 

G 

Goodluck, origin of the name 08 

" refugee raid at 45 

Grain, prices of in 1683 105 

Grand Jury, an Independent 256 

Grandmothers, our Good- Looking 161 

"Greens." The (Refugee Raiders) 113 

Grenadiers, Charge of at Battle of Monmouth 159 

Grenadier flag captured at Battle of Mon nth. ...158 

H 

Half Moon, extract from log-book of the i» 

Hendricks, Vice Prest . ('. S, ancestors from Mon 

mouth ......... note X4 

Hendricksons, The.... 150 

Highways of Monmouth ... W6. -JA5 
Holland neighborhood note !h3 
Hol111deltownshipset1.il ....... |s5 
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Holmes, Obadiah, narrative Of. 188 

Horse-Pound, tradition of note 180 

Horrible Confession by British Provost Marshal.... 15 

Horse Railroads chartered 195 

Howell township set off IN) 

Huddy, Capt. Joshua, attack on at Cults Neck 72 

" " " capture of 16 

" " " who responsible fur his mur- 
der 185 

" " " the hero martyr 71 

Hudson, Sir Henry, arrival of 

•' " " visit to Old Monmouth 10 

Hugenot Element, family names of. note 281 

Hyler, Capt. Adam, the Daring Privateer 121 

I 

Imlaystowu, an Indian tradition of 22 

Incorporated town, the first 195 

Indian Claims in Old Monmouth and vicinity 53 

'■ " purchased by New Jersey 21 

" " singular 21 

Indian Claimants, the last 152 

Indian Dinner, an 22 

Indian Peter, a tradition of Imlaystowu 22 

Indian Queen, Uathsheba..../ 22 

Indian Will, an eccentric aboriginal 25 

Indians astonished at arrival of white men 8 

'• deeds executed by 251 

first white man killed by 7 

" hotels and hospitality of the 11 

" Richard Hartsliorne's agreement with 51 

" persons presented for selling rum to 280 

the first drunken 8 

" the Raritan 22 

Inlets of Old Monmouth 143 



Jackson township set off 181 

Jail Limits established 80S 

Jersies, the origin of the term 100 



Keith, (Jeorge, a Quaker preacher note 160 

founder of Freehold 1!) 

'• " converts Quakers to Episcopalian- 
ism 56 

Kevport, Incorporation of 195 

Refugee raid at 113 

King's Highway, a note 178 

Kings Highways 251, 252 



Lawrence Family, The 150 

Laws of 1713, observations on the 270 

Lawyer, first practicing in Monmouth note 254 

Lee, Gen. Charles, curious incident in life of, (Bat. 

of Monmouth Appendix, p. CO). 
" Lee's, Plan, (Mr.)" for subjugating the Colonies. 

(Bat. of Monmouth Appeudix, p. 4.) 

Light House, Sandy Hook, tirst lighted note 180 

Lincoln township set off. 195 

act repealed 196 

Long Branch, founder of as a watering place 152 

Ereat wrestling match at 154 
istory and traditions of. 152 

" in 1819 144 

•' " origin of name of. 154 

" " who first brought it into notice 152 

Loyalists, American 55 

" ol Freehold, Middletown, Shrewsbury, 

1'pper Freehold and Hover 14 

of Old Monmouth 47 



Manalapan township set off 183 

Mannahawkin, skirmish at 44 

Marlborough township set off 182 

Matawan township set off. 18fi 

Methodism expounded by Rev. Benjamin Abbott.. 70 
in Old Monmouth 100 



Middletown, Baptist church of 105 

" citizens of resist authority of the 

courts 260,263 

" described by an ancient writer 3 

estimate of the morals of 264 

" extracts from the Town Book of. 216 

'■ original boundaries of 168 

Refugee raid at 113 

Militia, first net establishing the 105 

first officers of the 105 

of Monmouth in the Revolution 71 

Millstone township set off 180 

Mills, William, an Old Monmouth preacher 102 

Monckton, Col., at Battle of Monmouth 157 

Monmouth, contributions of to Poor of Boston 32 

•' county established 103 

" described by an ancient writer 3 

Fight. Henry Morford'sstorv of— (Bat. 
of Monmouth Appendix, p. 30.) 

" original boundaries of 103 

corrected 171 

township boundaries 168 

" origin of the name 103 

resolutions against Great Britain 29 

" Patent, copy of the 1 

Moody, the Refugee Partisan 58 

capture and escape of 59 

Murray. Joseph, killed by Refugees 304 

N 

Negro Cesar's indictment 253 

" " sentence 254 

New England, our ancestors of the best blood of... 162 

News, how obtained in A. 1). 1700 177 

Nicolls, Gov., letters of. 197 



Ocean county set off 184 

Ocean Grove, incorporation of. 196 

Ocean township set off. 183 

Old Monmouth described 3 

during the Revolution 113 

'• " early history of. 6 

uniler the Hutch 4 

Old papers found by Judge Forman 301 

" " of James G. Crawford 274 

of Oeorge W. and Richard Crawford.. ..313 

of RuliffE. Oonover i 308 

Old Records— extracts from Book A, county rec- 
ords 200 

Outlaws of the Pines 34, 37 

Oyster laws, infringements of the 157 

" the, is it a wild or tame animal— a singular 
lawsuit 156 

P 

Peace, how the news was received 18 

Peden at the grave of Cameron, poem 246 

Phalanx, North American, the 177 

Pine Robbers — see Outlaws of the Pines. 

Pirates harbor in Raritan Bay note 259 

one of Kidd's rescued from the sheriff. 263 

Pitcher, Capt, Mollv, her bravery, sad end, &c 155 

Plank Roads of Monmouth 192 

Population of Monmouth in 1850 184 

Potter Church, the 128 

Potter's Creek Outlaw, the 39 

Presbyterians in Monmouth. (Alsosee Scotch Im- 
migration) 248 

Prisoners, American, how treated by the British... 15 

Privateer, the Daring 124 

Privateering on the Coast 67 

Privateers, list of captures by 125 

other 127 

Profane swearing, indictment for 256 

Public Conveyances in 1723 178 

Purgatory in Monmouth 12 

Q 

Quaker meetings in Middletown and Shrewsbury. 11 
Quakers, American sympathizers '23 
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Quakers, converted to Episcopalianism 56 

erect Topanemus meeting house .238 

George Keith and the Immigration of 

Scotch 244 19 

" of the olden time, poem '234 

" the Monmouth 234 

visit of distinguished to Monmouth .'. U 

Queen Bajhsheba 22 



Raids of the Refugees 71 \\% 

Railroads of Monmouth .' 193 

Randolph Family, the .........151 

Ranger, Chief, of Monmouth 105 

Raritan township set off. 183 

Records, extracts from ancient of Monmouth .589 

Red Bank, incorporation of. 195 

" Refugee raid at 113 

Redstone Country, emigration to the 24 

Refugees, a terrible day for the 18 

and murderers executed at Freehold 38 

kill Joseph Murray 304 

leader or in Dover 39 

leader of in Monmouth and Burlington.. 43 

Monmouth, in New York 135 

" raid of the at Goodluck 45 

" " " Mannahawkin 44 

" " Tinton Falls 113 

" " " Waretown 45 

" raids of the 71, 113 

the 70 

Refugee, Moody the Partisan 58 

Religious History of Old Monmouth, passages in. ..128 

Religious toleration, Monmouth the pioneer of. 147 

Rensselaer's Point, Hook, Pier note 229 

Representatives, Congressional 162 

Revolution causes of the War of the 27 

Royal Grenadiers at Battle of Monmouth 157 

Royal Volunteers, the of New Jersey 50, 113 

Ruse of Major Kearney 115 

Russell Family, attack on the 65, 115 

S 

Sandy Hook, ceded to the I'. S 180 

Inlet note 168 

" " light house first lighted note 180 

" " first white men enter A. D. 1524 6 

Sandy New note 183 

Scotch Immigration 244 

Settlers, the first In Monmouth 51 

Shrewsbury, notice for meeting at to support the 

King... : 32 

described by an ancient writer 3 

" falls into line with the patriots 33 

" Inlet, history of 144 

'• township, original boundaries of. 168 

Refugee raid at 113 

Singular religious society, a 147 

Slaves, record of manumission of 305 

South wick, Cassandra, poem 234 

Spy British, execution of a 66 

Stafford township set off. 172 

Steamboat, where first one landed note 176 

Story of Monmouth Fight, (Henry Morford)— Bat- 
tle of Monmouth Appendix, p. 30. 

Stout Family, the 51 

Surnames, list, origin and derivation of 119 

Swimming River, origin of the name note 177 



Taxes, how levied 105 

Temperance Societv. the tirst in the U. S 145 

Tennent, Rev. William, his remarkable trial for 

perjury 90 

Throg's Neck, origin of the name note 176 

Tilton Family, the 145 

Tinton Falls, origin of the name note 169 

Refugee raid at 113 

Tom, Capt. William, sketch of 40 

Toms River, discovery of, <fte 40 

" " during the Revolution 18,67 

" " the attack on 16 

Topanemus meeting house 238 



Tories, how rewarded by the British 54 

Townships in 1800 iso 

" when established 145 

Travelling in 1723 and 1753 178, 179 

two hundred years ago 11 

Turnpikes 194 

Tye, Colonel, noted colored refugee leader 114 

U 

Union Citv, founder of 193 

Universallsts, origin of the Society iji America.... ..128 

" centenary of the 133 

Upper Freehold, portion of set off to Plumsted 184 

" " resolutions of to raise money for 

ammunition, &c 84 

" " township set off. 172 

W 

Wall township set off. 185 

Waretown, refugee raid at 45 

War of 1812, an amusing stratagem 149 

" " scenes on the Coast 148 

Washington and Lee at Monmouth 93 

Watering Places in New Jersey— their origin 154 

Waykake Landing 176 

White Men. astonishment of Indians at arrival of. 8 
" coming of the.. 



" entering Sandy Hook. 
" rof... 



first landing of. 7 

•' " first one killed by Indians 7 

" " their first opinion of Monmouth 162 

White, Phil, capture and death of. 60, 116 

Wrecks and prizes 68, 69 



Year, the, legal and historical discrepancies ex- 
plained 103, note 222 
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THE MONMOUTH PATENT. 



As this noted instrument, though famil- 
iar to those who have made the early his- 
tory of our State a special study, is not 
readily accessible to some of our readers, 
we copy it here for convenient re r ereno» 
to all interested in the history of Old Mon- 
mouth : 

"To all whom these presents shall come: 
I Richard Nicolls Esq, Governor under his 
Royal Highness the Duke of York of all 
his Territories in America, send greeting. 

" Whereas there i« a certain tract or par- 
cel of land within this government, lying 
and being near Sandy Point, upon the 
Main ; which said parcel of land hath 
been with my consent and approbation 
bought by some of the inhabitants of 
Gravesend upon Long Island of the 
Sachems (chief proprietors thereof) who 
before me have acknowledged to have re- 
ceived satisfaction for the same, to the 
end thai the said land may be planted, 
manured and inhabited, and for divers 
other good 'causes and considerations. I 
have thought fit to give confirm and grant 
and by these presentstio give confirm and 
grant unto William Gurldivg, Samiel 
Spicbr, Richard Gihkons, Richard Stout, 
.J a.mks Gkovek, JoiiN Bow.v, .John Tii.ton, 
Nathaniel ."Svi.v ester, William Reape, 



Walter Clarke, Nicholas Davis, Obaduh 
Holmes, patentees, and their associates, 
their heirs, successors and assigns, all that 
tract and part of the main land, beginning 
at a certain place commonly called or 
known by the name of Sandy Point ami so 
runningalongthebay \Vest North West, till 
it comes to the mouth ■ of the Raritan 
River, from thence going along the said 
river to the westermostpart of the certain 
marsh land, which divides the river into 
two parts, and from that part to run 
in a direct Southwest line into the woods 
twelve miles, and thence to turn away 
south east and by south, until it falls into 
the main ocean; together with all lands, 
soils, rivers, creeks, harbors, mines, min- 
erals (Reyal mines excepted) quarries, 
woods, meadows, pastures marshes, wat- 
ers, lakes, fishings, hawkings, huntings 
and fowling, and all other profits, commo- 
dities and hereditaments to the said lands 
and premises belonging and appertaining, 
with their and every of their appurtenances 
and of every partand parcel thereof, to have 
and to hold all and singular the said lands, 
hereditaments and premises with their 
and every of their appurtenances herebv 
given and granted, or herein before men- 
tioned to be given and granted to the only 
proper use and behoof of the said paten- 
tees and their associates, their heirs 
successors and assigns forever, upon 
such terms and conditions as here- 
after are expressed, that is to say 
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that, the said patentees and their as- 
sociates, their heirs or assigns shall within 
the space of three years, beginning from 
the day of the date hereof, manure and 
plant the aforesaid land and premises and 
settle there one hundred families at the 
least'; in consideration whereof I do 
promise and grant that the said patentees 
and their associates, their heirs, successors 
and assigns, shall enjoy the said land and 
premises, with their appurtenances, for the" 
term of seven years next to come after the 
date of these presents, free from payment 
of any rents, customs, excise, tax or levy 
whatsoever. But after the expiration of the 
said term of seven years, the persons who 
shall be in possession thereof, shall pay 
after, the same rate which others within 
this his Royal Highness' territories shall be 
obliged unto. And the said patentees and 
their associates, their heirs successors and 
assigqs shall have free leave.and liberty to 
erect and build their towns and villages in 
such places, as they 1 in their discretions shall 
think most convenient, provided that they 
associate themselves, and that the houses 
of their .towns and villages be not too far 
distant and scattering one from another ; 
and also that they make such fortifica- 
tions for their defence against an enemy 
as may be needful. 

"And I do likewise grant unto the said 
patentees and their associates, their heirs 
successors and assigns, and unto any and 
all other persons, who shall plant and in- 
habit in any of the land aforesaid that 
they shall have free liberty of conscience, 
without any molestation or disturbance 
whatsoever in their way of worship. 

"And I do further grant unto the afore- 
said patentees, their heirs, successors and 
assigns, that they shall havs liberty to 
elect by the vote of the major part of the 
inhabitants, five or seven other persons of 
the ablest and discreetest of the said in- 
habitants, or a greater number of them ( if 
the patentees, their heirs, successors or as- 
signs shall see cause ) to join with them, 
and they together, or the major part of 
them, shall have full power and authority, 
to make such peculiar and prudential laws 
and constitutions amongst the inhabitants 
for the better and more orderly governing 
of them, as to them shall seem meet ; pro- 
vided they be not repugnant to the public 
.aws of the government; and they shall 
also have liberty to try all causes and ac 
tions of debts and trespasses arising 
amongst themselves to the value of ten. 
pounds, without appeal, bnt they may re- 



mit the hearing of all criminal matters to 
the assizes of New York. 

"And furthermore I do promise and 
grant unto the said patentees and, their 
associates aforementioned their heirs, suc- 
cessors and assigns that they shall in all 
things have equal privileges, freedom and 
immunities with any of hi* majesty's sub- 
jects within this government, these paten 
tees and their associates, their heirs, suc- 
cessors and assigns rendering and paying 
such duties and acknowledgments- as now 
are, or hereafter shall be constituted and 
established by the laws of this government, 
under obedience of his Royal Highness, his 
heirs and successors, provided they do no 
way en fringe the privileges above specified. 

"Given under my hand and seal at Fort 
James in New York in Manhattan Island 
the 8th day of April, in the 17th year of 
the reign of our sovereign lord Charles 
the Second by the grace of God, of Eng- 
land, Scotland, France and Ireland, King, 
Defender of the Faith &c, and in the 
year of our Lord God 1665. 

Richard Nicou.s. 

"Entered in the office, of record in New York, 
the day and year above written. 

Matthias Nicou.s, Secretary." 

About seven years after the date of the 
above instrument, the following confirma- 
tions to portions of it were agreed 'o by 
Governor Carteret and Council : 

New Jersey May 28th 1672. 

fjpon the address of James G rover, John 
Bowne, Riclfard Hartshorne, Jonathan 
Holmes, patentees, and James Ashon and 
John Hanse, aisociates, impowerect by the 
patentees and associates of the towns of 
Middletown and Shrewsbury, unto the 
Governor and Council for confirmation of 
certain privileges granted unto them by 
Colonel Richard Nicolls, as by patent un- 
der his hand and seal bearing date the 8th 
day of April Anno Domini One thousand 
six hundred sixty five, tin* Governor and 
Council do confirm unto theaaid patentees 
and associates, these particulars following, 
being their rights, contained in the afore- 
said patent, viz : 

Imprimis: That the said patentees and 
associates have full power, license and au- 
thority to dispose of the said lands ex- 
pressed in the said patent, as -to them shall 
seem meet. 

II. That no ministerial power or cler- 
gyman shall ho imposed on among the in- 
habitants of the said land, so as to enforce 
any that are contrary minded to contribute 
to their maintenance. 
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III. That all causes whatsoever ( crimi- 
nals excepted ) shall first have a hearing 
within their cognizance, and that no ap- 
peals unto higher courts where sentence 
has been passed amongst them under the 
value of ten pounds Be admitted. 

IV. That all criminals and appeals 
above the value of ten pounds, which are 
to be referred unto the aforesaid higher 
courts, shall receive their determination 
Upon appeals to his Majesty, not to be 
hindered. 

V. That for all commission officers 
both civil and military, the patentees, as 
sociates and Freeholders, have liberty to 
present two for each office to the Governor 
when they shall think fit, one of which the 
Governor is to Cornmissionate to execute the 
said office, and that they have liberty to 
make peculiar prudential laws and consti- 
tutions amongst themselves according to 
the tenor of the said patent. 

Ph. Carteret. 
John Kenney, Lordue Andress, Samuel 
Edsall, John Pike, John Bishop, Council. 

The causes which induced the following 
veiy material modification in the grants 
and privileges to the Monmouth patentees 
and their associates will be referred to 
hereafter. 

"Directions, instructions and orders made 
by the late Lords Proprietors of the prov 
ince of East New Jersey, to be observed by 
the Governor, Council and inhabitants of 
the said province, bearing date the 31st 
day of July, Anno Domini, 1674, amongst 
which there is as followeth, viz: as to in- 
habitants of Nevisinks, considering their 
faithfulness to the Lords Proprietors that 
upon their petition, their township shall 
be surveyed and shall be incorporated, and 
to have equal privileges witli other the 
inhabitants of the Province, and that such 
of them who were the pretended patentees 
and laid out money in. purchasing lind 
from the Indians, shall have in considera- 
tion thereof five hundred acres of land to 
each of them to be alloted by the Gover 
nor and Council, in such places that it may 
not be prejudicial to the rest of the inhab- 
itants, and because there is much barren 
land, after survey taken, the Governor and 
Council may give them allowance." 



OLD MONMOUTH DESCRIBED BY AN 
ANCIENT WRITER. 

MiDDi.ETewN, Shrewsbury and Freehold 
in 1708.— New Jersey a Paradise. 

We copy the following from the cele- 
brated but quite rare work ofOldmixon, 
published in 1708. The Capitals, orthog- 
raphy and italics are about as in the origi- 
nal. 

After describing Middlesex county, he 
says : " We cross over the river from Mid- 
ddlesex into 

Monmouth County ; Where we first meet 
with Middleton a pretty Good Town con- 
sisting of 100 Families and 30,000 Acres of 
Ground on what they call here Out Plan, 
tations. 'Tie about 10 or 12 miles over 
Land, to the Northward of Shrewsbury 
and 26 miles to, the Southward of Piscat- 
taway. Not far off, the Shoar winds itself 
about like a Hook and being sandy gives 
Name to all the Bay. 

Shrewsbury is the most Southern Town of 
the Province and reckon'd the chief Town 
of the Shire. It contains about 160 Fami 
lies and 30.000 Acres of Out Plantations, 
belonging to its Divisio/i. 'Tis situated on 
the Side of a fresh Water Stream, thence 
called Shrewsbury River, not far from 
its Mouth. Between this Town and Mid- 
dleton is an Iron Work but we do not un- 
derstand it has been any great Benefit to 
the Proprietors. Col. Morris is building a 
Church at the Falls. There's a new town 
in the County called 

.. Freehold, which has not been laid outand 
inhabited lo.ig. It does not contain as yet 
above 40 Families and as to its Out Planta- 
tions we suppose they are much the same 
in number with the rest and may count it 
about 30,000 acres. 

We have not divided the counties into 
Parishes and that for a good reason, there 
being none, nor indeed a Church in the 
whole Province worth that Name. But 
there are several Congregations of Church 
of England men as at Shrewsbury, Amboy, 
Elizabeth Town and Freehold whose Minis- 
ter is Mr. John Beak ; his Income is 651. a 
year ; and a Church is building at Salem. 

In another place Oldmixon in speaking 
of the first settlers of New Jersey says : 

" We must note that most of the first 
English Inhabitants in this country (East 
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and West Jersey) were Dessenters, and 
most of them Quakers and Anabaptists. 
These people are generally industrious ; 
Be their Hypocrisy to themselves if they 
are Hypocrites; but we must do them the 
Justice to own that they are the fittest to 
inhabit a new discovered Country, as po- 
scssing Industry, and shunning those pub- 
lick Vices which beget Idleness and Want. 
Their enemies drove great numbers of 
them out of England, and the Jerseys had 
their share of them. The People here arc 
for this Reason Dissenters to this Day, 
their being but two Church of England 
Ministers in both Provinces ; and this 
may be one reason why there are no 
Parish Churches, which the Inhabitants 
may be afraid to build, least it might be a 
temptation for more Orthodox Divines to 
come among them. 

"A gentleman asking one of the Proprie- 
taries ' If there were no Lawyers in the Jer- 
seys? ' Was answered ' No.' And then 
' If there were no Physicians IV The Propri- 
etor replied ' iW ' Nor Parsons f adds 
the Gentleman. ' No,' says the Proprie- 
tor. Upon which the other crv'd ' What 
a happy place must this be and how worthy the 
name of Paradice !" We do not perhaps 
differ more from this gentleman than we 
agree with him." 

Oldmixon derive/! his information of 
New Jersey from two of the Proprietors 
as will be seen by the following extract 
from his preface : 

" Mr Dockwra and Dr Cox were both so 
kind as to inform him fully of the Jerseys 
and Mr. Pen did him the same Favor for 
Pennsylvania ; these three Gentlemen do- 
ing him the Honor to admit him into 
their Friendship." 

OLD MONMOUTH UNDER THE 
DUTCH. 

Governor Parker, in his valuable address 
before the New Jersey Historical Society, 
produced the old town book of Middle- 
town township, which gives the history of 
this section of East Jersey from 1667, to 
1702. After the Dutch conquest in 1673, it 
was stated that little or nothing is recorded 
in the town book during their brief rule of 
less than a year. 

Your readers may remember that the 
Dutch had the supremacy in New York 
and New Jersey until 1604, when the 



English conquered the Dutch. In 1673, 
a war having again broken out between 
England and Holland, a small Dutch 
squadron was sent over and arrived at 
Staten Island, July 30th. Captain Man- 
ning, the English officer temporarily in 
command at New York, surrendered at 
once without any effort to defend the 
place and the Dutch again resumed sWay 
over New York, New Jersey and settle- 
ments along the Delaware. They retained 
it however only a few months, as by a 
treaty made in February following, these- 
places were ceded back to England, 
though the English appear not to have 
taken formal possession until November 
following. . During this short time while 
the Dutch were again in authority, em- 
bracing the time that Governor Parker says 
the Middletown township book records 
but little or nothing, the following item9 
relating to Old Monmouth, are found 
among the official records of the Dutch at 
New York. The first is an order issued 
shortly after theirarrival ; theorthography 
is given as we find it : 

"The inhabitants of Middletown and 
Shrewsbury, are hereby charged and re- 
quired to send their deputies unto us on 
Tuesday morning next, for to treat with us 
upon articles of surrendering their said 
towns under the obedience of their High 
and Mighty Lords, the States General of 
the said United Provinces, and, his serene 
Highness, the Prince of Orange, or by re- 
fusall we shall be necessitated to subdue 
the places thereunto by force of arms. 

"Dated at New Orange this 12th day of 
August. A. D. 1673. . 

"OORNELIS EVERTSE, lr " 

"Jacob Benches." 
In compliance with the. above order, 
deputies from Shrewsbury. Middletown 
and other places in East- Jersey, appeared 
in court on the 18th ot August, and upon 
their verbal request the same privileges 
were granted to them as to Dutch citizens. 
" August 19th 1673. Middletown, Shrews- 
bury and other towns in Achter Coll, to 
name two deputies each, who shall nomi- 
nate three persons for Schout and three 
for Secretarys, ou' of whice said nominat- 
ed persons by us shall be elected for each 
town, three migestrates and for the six 
tovvns, one Schout, and one Secretary. 
"Jacob Benches. " 
"cornelis evertse, jr." 
Ac'.iter Coll above mentioned, is said to 
mean " beyond the hills," that is, beyond 
Berg, n Hills. The Dutch in New York it 
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is stated sometimes called Old Monmouth 
and other parts of East Jersey, beyond 
Bergen Hills, by this name. 

"August 23d, 1673. Middletown and 
Shrewsbury, reported that they had nomi- 
nated double the number of magistrates. 

11 August 24th, from the nominations 
made by the inhabitants, the following 
were selected and sworn, viz : 

"John Hanoe (Hance?), Eliakim War- 
del, Hugh Dyckman. 

"Sept. 6th, 1673. Captain Knyff and 
Captain Snell were sent to administer the 
oath of allegiance to the citizens of the 
various towns in East Jersey to th* 
Dutch. 

" 14th of 7 ber, Captain Knyff and Lieut. 
Snell having returned yesterday from 
Aghter Coll, report that, pursuant to their 
commission, they have administered the 
oath of allegiance in the form herein before 
set forth, under date of to the inhabi- 
tants of the undersigned towns, who are 
found to number as in the lists delivered 
to Council. 

" Elizabothtown 80 men ; 76 took oath, rest absent. 

Newark 86" 75 

Woodbridge ..... 54 " 03 " " 

J'iscataway 43 " 43 " 

Middletowu 60 " 52 " " 

Shrewsbury 68 " 38 " 18 Quaker? 

|iromised allegiance, the rest absent." 

The following officers of the militia, 
elected, were sworn in by Captain Knyff 
and Lieut. Snell, by order of the Council 
of War, viz : 

Middletown, Jonathan Hulmes, Cap- 
tain ; John Smith, Lieutenant : Thomas 
Whitlock, Ensign. 

Shrewsbury, William Newman, Captain, 
John Williamson, Lieutenant ; Nicies 
Brown, Ensign. 

"29th, 7 ber, 1673, Notice is this day sent 
to the Magistrates of the towns, situated 
at the Nevesinjs, near the sea coast, 
which they are ordered to publish to their 
inhabitants, that on the first arrival of any 
ship from sea, they shall give the Governor 
the earliest possible information thereof. 

"Sept. 7th, 1673, Whereas, the late chosen 
Magistrates of Shoursbury, are found to be 
Persons whoes religion Will Not Suffer them 
to take on any oath, or administer the 
same to others, whereof they Can Not be 
fit Persons for that office, I have therefore 
though fit to order that by ye sd inhabi- 
tants of ye sd towne a New Nomination, 
shall be made of four persons of true Pro- 



testant Christian religion, out of which I 
shall Elect two, and Continue one of ye 
former for Magestrates off ye sd towne." 

" Dated att ffort William hendrick, this 
29th, 7 ber, 1673. A. Coi.ve." 

The date 7th ber, in the above extracts, 
means September, and the persons in 
Shoursbury [Shrewsbury] who could not 
take the oath were Quakers.) 

"March 8th, 1674, In cqunci' at fort Wil- 
liam Hendrick : 

" Read and considered the petition of 
Bartholomew Appelgadt, Thorna* Appel- 
gadt and Richard Saddler, requesting in 
substance that they be allowed to purchase 
from the Indians, a tract of land, situated 
about two leannes on this side of Middle- 
town, near the Nevesings, fit for settlement 
of 6 or 8 families &c. Wherefore it was 
ordered : 

" The Petitioners request is allowed and 
granted on condition, that after the land 
be purchased, they take out patents in 
form for it and actually settle, it within 
the space of two years, after having effect- 
ed the purchaie, on pain of forfeiture. 

"April 18th, 1674, John Bound (Bowne?), 
and Richard Hartshoorue, residing at 
Middletown, both for themselves and 
partners give notice that the land granted 
to Bartholomew Applegadt, Tho. Apple- 
gadt and Richard Sadler, in their petition 
is included in tdeir, the Petitioners patent, 
requesting therefore that the said land 
may be again denied to said Appelgadt. 

" Ordered, That the petitioners shall 
within six weeks frem this date, prove, 
that the said land is included within their 
patent, when further order shall be made 
in the premises. 

" April 19th, 1674, A certain proclama- 
tion being delivered into Council from the 
Magestrates of the Toune of Middletoune, 
prohibiting all inhabitants from depart- 
ing out of said toune, unless they give 
bail to return as soon as their business 
will have been performed, or they be em- 
ployed in public service &c, requesting 
the Governed approval of the same, which 
being read and considered, it is resolved 
and ordered by the Gov"erner General and 
Council, that no inhabitant can be hinder- 
ed changing his domicile, within the 
Province unless arrested for lawful cause ; 
however ordered that no one shall depart 
from the toune of Middletoune, unless he 
previously notifies the Magestrates of his 
intention." 
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RANDOM REMINISCENCES 

OK THE 

EARLY HISTORY OF OJ-I> MONMOUTH. 



The Whites Entering Sandy Hook. 

The earliest accounts we have of the 
whites being in the vicinity of Monmouth 
county is contained in a letter of John de 
Verazzano to Francis 1st, King of France. 
Verazzano entered Sandy Hook -r, the 
spring of 1524 in the ship Dolphin. On 
his return to Europe, he wrote a fatter 
dated July 8th, 1524, to the King, giving 
an account of his voyage from Carolina to 
New Foundl-md. From this letter is ex- 
tracted the following : 

"After proceeding a hundred leagues, 
we found a very pleasant situation among 
sonic steep hills, through which a very 
large river, deep at its mouth, forces its 
way to the sea; from the sea to the, estua- 
ry of the river any ship heavily laden 
might pass with the help of the tide, which 
rises eight feet. But as we were riding at 
good berth we would not venture up in 
our vessel without a knowledge of its 
mouth ; therefore we took a boat, and en- 
tering the river we found the country on 
its banks well peopled, the inhabitants not 
differing much from the others, being 
dressed out with feathers of birds>of vari 
ous colors. They oatue towards us with 
evident delight, raising loud sliou's of ad 
miration and showing us where we could 
most securely land with our boat. We 
passed up this river about half a league 
when we found 'I formed a m est beautiful 
lake three leagues in circuit, upon which 
they were rowing thirty or more of their 
small boats from one shore to the other, 
filled with multitudes who came to see us. 

All of a sudden, as is wont to happen in 
navigation, a violent contrary wind blew 
in from the sea and forced us to return to 
our ship, greatly regretting to leave this 
region which seemed so commodious and 
delightful, - and which we supposed must 
also contain great riches, as the hills show- 
ed many indications of minerals. " 

Historians generally concede that the 
foregoing is the first notice we have of the 
whites entering Sandy Hook, visiting the. 
harbor of New Y rk or being in the vicin- 
ity of old Monmouth. 



ARRIVAL OF SIR HENItY HUDSON. 

In the year 1609, Sir Henry Hudson 
visited our coast in the yacht or ship Half 
Moon, a vessel of about eighty tons bur- 
then. About the last of Augusi he enter- 
ed the Delaware liriy, but finding the nav- 
igation dangerous he soon left without 
going ashore. After getting out to sea he 
stood northeastwardly and after awhile 
hauled in, and made the land probably 
not tar distant from Great Egg Harbor. — 
Tie journal or log book of this vessel was 
kept by the mate, Alfred Juet. and as it 
contains the first notices of Monmouth 
County by the. whites, remark.-, about the 
coun ry, its inhabitants and productions, 
first binding, and other interesting matter, 
an extract is herewith given, commencing 
with September 2nd, 1609, when the Halt 
Moon made land near Egg Harbor. The 
same day, it will be seer, the ship passed 
Barnegat Inlet, and at night anchored 
near the beach within sight of the High- 
lands, 

Their first impression of old Monmouth, 
it will be seen, was " thai it is a very good 
land to fall in with, and a pleasant land to see;" 
an opinion which in the minds of our peo- 
ple at the present ib.y show that good 
sense and correi t judgment were not lack- 
ing in Sir llen-v Hudson and his fellow- 
voyagers ! 
Extract from the L-g-Bo'k of the Half Moon. 

Sept. 2nd, 1609. — When the sun arose 
we steered nor h again and saw land from 
the west by north to the northwest, all 
alike, broken islands, and our Brandings 
were eleven fathoms and ten fathoms. — 
Tie course along the land we found to be 
north east bv north. From the land which 
we Inst had sigh' of until vv° came to a 
great lake of waer, as we could judge it 
to be, (Bamegat Bay,) being drowned land 
which made it rise 1 ke i-dands, which Was 
in length ten leagues. The mouth of the 
lake (Ba negat Inlet) had many sh»als, and 
the sea. breaks upon them as it is cast out. 
of the mou'h of it. And from that Like 
or bay the land lies north by e;.st, and we 
had a great stream out of the bay : and 
from tbence our soundings -as t».i fath- 
oms two leagues from land. At five o'clock 
we anchored, being light wind, and rode 
in t'lgltl fathoms water ;4ho night was fi-iir. 
This night I found the land to haul the 
compass eight degrees. Far to the north- 
ward of us Vie .-aw high hills (Highland*) : 
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for the day befoie we found not above two 
degrees of variation. 

This is a very good land to fall in with, 
niid a pleasant land to see. 

Sept, 3d — The morning misty until ten 
o'clock ; then it cleared and the wind 
came to the south southeast-, so vve weigh- 
ed and stood northward. The land is very 
pleasant and high and bold to fall withal. 
At three o'clock in the afternoon we came 
to tlitee great rivers {Narrow?, Ifochaway 
Inlet and the Haritan )■ so we stood along 
the northward (Iiocl.away Inlet,) thinning 
to have gone in, but we found it to have a 
very shoal bar before it for we bad but ten 
feet water. Then we cast about to the 
southward and found two fathoms, three 
fathoms and three and a quarter, till we 
came to the so'ithom side of them; then 
we had five and six fathoms and returned 
in ah hour and a half. So we weighed 
and went in and rode in five fathoms,~ooze 
ground, and saw many salmons and mul- 
lets and ra\8 ve y great. The height is 
40° 30' (Lati/vde.) 

First Landing if the Whites in Old Monmouth. 

Sept. 4th. — In I lie- morning as soon as 
the. day was light, we saw that it was good 
ri.ling farther up; so we sent our boat to 
sound, and found that it was a veiy good 
harbor and four or five fathoms, two cable 
lengths from the shore. Then we weighed 
and went in with our ship. Then our boat 
went on land with our net to fish, and 
caught ten great mullets of a. foot and a 
li.df long, a pla-ce and a ray as great as 
four men could haul into the ship. So we 
dimmed < ur bo it and rode still all day.— 
At night the wind blew bird at. the north- 
west, and our anchor came home, and we 
drove en shore, but took no hurt, and 
thank Cod, for the "round is soft sand and 
ooze. This day the people of the country 
came aboard of us and seemed very glad 
of our coming, and brought greni tobacco 
loaves and gave us of it for knives and 
la-ads. They go in deer skins, loose and 
well dressed. They have yellow copper. 
They desire clothes arid are verv civil — 
They have a gre,at store of maize or Indian 
wheat, whereof ihey make good bread. — 
The country is full of great and tall oaks. 

Sep'.. 5h. — In the morning, as soon as 
I lie day was light, the wind ceased and the 
flo.xl came. So we, heaved off the ship 
ajfain into live fathoms and sent our boat 
to,sound the bay, and we found that there 
was three fathoms hard by the southern 
shove. Our men went on land then and 
saw a great store of men, women and chil- 



dren, who gave them tobacco at their com- 
ing on lai d. So they went up into the 
woods and saw a great store of very goodly 
oaks and some currants, ( probably huckle- 
berries). For one of them came on board 
and brought some dried, and >rave me some, 
which were sweet and good. This day 
many of the people came on board, some 
in mantles of feathers, and some in skins of 
divers sorts of good furs. Some women 
also came with hemp. They had red cop- 
per tobacco pipes, and other things of cop- 
per they did wear about their necks. At 
night they went on land again, so we rode 
very quiet but durst not trust them. 
The First While Man Killed. 

Sunday, Sept. 6th.— In the morning was 
fair weather, and our master sent John 
Colmnn, with four other men. in our boat 
over to the North side to sound the other 
river ( Narrows ), being four leagues from 
us. They found by the way shoal water, 
being two ratboms : but at the north of 
the river, eighteen and twenty fathoms, 
and very good riding for ships, and a very 
narrow river to the westward between two 
is'nnds , Stalen Island and Bergen Point.) — 
i'.ie ( and they told us, was as pleasant with 
grass and flowers and goodly trees as ever 
they had seen, and here very sweet smells 
came from them. So they went in two 
leagues and saw an o])en sea (Newark Bay), 
and returned, and as they came back they 
were set upon by two canoes, the one hav- 
ing twelve men and the other fourteen 
men. The night came on and it began to 
rain, so that their match went out; and 
they had one man slain in the fight, which 
was an Eng'ishman named John Colman. 
with an arrow shot in his throat, and two 
more hurt. It grew so dark that they 
could not find the ship that night, but la- 
bored to ami fro on their oars. They had 
so great a strain that their grapnel would 
not hold them. 

Sept. 7th. — Was fair, and by ten o'clock 
they returned aboard the ship and brought, 
our dead nvm with them, whom we carried 
on land and buried and named the point 
after his name, Column's Point Then we 
hois'ed in our boat and raised her side 
With waist boards, for defence of our men. 
So we rode still all night, having good re- 
gard for our watch. 

Sept. Sth. — Was very fair weather; we 
rode still verv quietly. The people came 
aboard of us and brought tobacco and In- 
dian wheat, to exchange for knives and 
beads and offered us no violence. So we 
fitting up our boat did mark them to see 
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if they would make any show of the death 
of our man, which they did not.! 

Sept. 9th. — Fair weather. In the morn- 
ing two great canoes came aboard full of 
men ; the one with their bows and arrows, 
and the other in show of buying knives, to 
betray us; but we perceived their intent. 
We took two of ihem lo have kept them, 
and put red coats on them, and would not 
suffer the others to come near us. So they 
went on land and two others came aboard 
in a canoe ; we took the one and let the 
otjier go; but he which we had taken got 
up and leaped overboard. Then we weigh- 
ed and went off into the channel of the 
river and ahchoved there all night. 

The foregoing is all of the log-book of 
Juet that relates to Monmouth county. — 
The next morning the Half Moon proceed- 
ed up the North River, and on her return 
passed out to sea without stopping. 

In the extract given above, the words in 
italics are not of course ill the original, 
but are underscored as explanatory 



THE COMING OF THE WHITE MAN. 

What the Indians thought of the Whites 
and their ships. — The Natives Astonish- 
ed. — The Man in Red and the Red Man. 
— Fire Water and it.- First Indian Vic- 
tim.— The First Indians Drunk, &c. 
Af er Sir Henry Hudson's departure 
from the shores of Monmouth he proceed- 
ed towards Manhattan Island and thence 
, up the river now bearing his name. The 
follp.ving traditionary account, the coming 
of the Whites according to Heck welder, 
was handed down among both Delaware 
and Iroquois Indians. It is not often we 
meet in fact or fiction a more interesting 
story than this plain, simple Indian tradi- 
tion. Alter explaining that the Indian 
chief* cf old Monmouth County, noticed 
the chiefs on York or Manhattan Island, 
and that the chiefs of the .surrounding 
country finally gathered at the last named 
place "to give*a formal reception, the tradi- 
tion says: 

A long time ago oefore men with a white 
skin had ever been seen, some Indians 
fishing at a place where the sea widens, 
espied something at a distance moving 
upon the water. They hurried ashore, 
collected their neighbors, who together 
returned and viewed intently this aston- 
ishing phenomenon. What it could be 



baffled conjecture. Some supposed it to 
be a large fish or other animal, others that 
it was a large house floating upon I he se'\. 
Perceiving it moving towards the land, the 
spectators concluded that it would be 
proper to send runners in different direc- 
tions t* carry the news to their scattered 
chiefs, that they might send off for the im- 
mediate attendance of their waniors. — 
These arrived in numbers to behold the 
sight, and perceiving that it was actually 
moving towards them, that it wa« coming 
into the river or bay, they conjectured 
that it must be a remarkably large house 
in which the Manitlo or Great Spirit was 
coming to visit them. They were much 
afraid and yet under no apprehension that 
the Great Spirit would injure them. They 
worshipped him. The chiefs now assem- 
bled at New York Island and consulted in 
what manner they should receive their 
Manitto; meat was prepared Cora swcri 
fice. The women were directed to prepare 
their best victuals. Idols or images were 
examined and put in order. A grand 
dame they thought would bo pleasing, 
and in addition to the sacrifice might ap- 
pease him if hungry. The conjurors were 
also set t« work to' determine what this 
phenomenon portended and what the result 
would be. To the conjurors, men, women 
and children looked lor protection. Ut- 
terly at a loss what to do, and distracted 
alternately between hope and tear, in the 
confusion a grand dance commenced. — 
Meantime fresh runners arrived, declaring 
it to be a great house of various colors and 
• ull of living creatures. It now appeared 
that it. was their Manitlo, probably bring 
ing some new kind of game. Others ar- 
riving declared ii positively full of people 
of different color and dress from theirs, 
and that one appeared altogether in red. 
( This was supposed to be Sir Henry Hud- 
son.) This then must be the Manitto. — 
They were lost in admiration, could not 
imagine what the vessel was, whence it 
came, or what all this portended. They 
are now hailed from the vessel in a lan- 
guage they could not understand. They 
answered by a shout or Veil in their way. 
The house or large canoe as some call it, 
slops. A smaller canoe comes on shore 
with the red man in it; some stay by the 
canoe to guard it. The chief and wise 
men form a circle into which the red man 
and two attendants enter. He salutes 
them with friendly countenanct , and tFley 
return the salute after their manner. — 
They are amazed at their color ami dress, 
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particularly with him, who glittering in 
red wore something, perhaps lace and but- 
tons, they could not comprehend. He 
must be the great Manitto. they thought, 
but why should he have a white skin ? 

A large elegant Hockhack ( gourd, i. e. 
bottle, decanter, Ac.,) is brought by one of 
the supposed Manitfo's servants, from 
which a substance, is placed inlo smaller 
cups or glasses and handed to the Manitto. 
H'e drinks, has the glasses refilled and 
handed to the chief near him. He takes 
it, smells it, and passes it to the next, who 
does the same. The glass in this manner 
is passed around the circle and is about to 
be returned to the red clothes man, when 
one of the Indians, a great warrior, har- 
angues them on ihe impropriety of return- 
ing the cup unemptied. It was handed 
to them, he said, by the Manitto, to drink 
out of as he had. To follow his example 
would please him— to reject might provoke 
his wrath; and if no one else would he 
would drink it himself, let what would fol- 
low, for it were better for on« man to die, 
than a whole nation to be destroyed. He 
then took the glass, smelled it, again ad- 
dressed them, bidding adieu, and drank 
its contents. All eyes are now fixed upon 
the first Indian in New York, who had 
tasted the poison, which has since effected 
so signal arevolution in the condition of the 
native Americans He soon began to stag- 
ger. The women cried, supposing him in 
fits. He rolled on the ground; they be- 
moan his fate ; they thought him dying ; 
he fell asleep ; they at first thought he had 
expired, but soon perceived he still breath- 
ed ; he awoke, jumped up, and declared 
he never felt more happy. He asked for 
more, and the whole assembly imitating 
him became intoxicated. While this in- 
toxication lasted, the whites confined 
themselves to their vessels ; after it ceased, 
the man with the red clothes returned 
and distributed beads, axes, hoes and 
stockings. They soon became familiar, 
and conversed by sians. The whites made 
them understand that they would now 
return home, but the next year they 
would visit them again with presents, and 
stay with them awhile; but as that they 
could not live without eating, they should 
then want a little land to sow seeds, in 
order to raise herbs to put in their broth. 
Accordingly a vessel arrived the season 
following, when they were much rejoiced 
to see each other; but the whites laughed 
when they saw axes and hoes hanging as 
ornaments to their breasts, and the stock- 



ings used as tobacco pouches- The whites 
now put handles in the axes and hoes and 
cut down trees before their eyes, dug the 
ground, and showed them the use of stock- 
ings. Here, say the Indians, a general' 
laugh ensued — to think they had remain- 
ed ignorant of the use of these things, and 
had borne so long such heavy metals sus- 
pended around their necks. Familiarity 
daily increasing between them and t he- 
whites— the latter prepared to stay with 
' them— asking them only for so much land 
as the hide of a bullock spread before them 
would cover; they granted the request. — 
The whites then took a knife, and, begin- 
ning at a place on the hide, cut it up into 
a rope not thicker than the finger of « lit- 
I tie child. They then took the rope and 
j drew it gently along in a circular form, 
and took in a large piece of ground ; the 
I Indians were surprised at their superior 
i wit, but they did not contend with them 
I for a little ground, as they had enough. — 
i They lived contentedly together for a long 
time, but the new comers from time to 
time asked for more land, which was read- 
ily obtained, and thus gradually proceeded 
higher up the Mahicannittuck ( Hudson River), 
until' they began to believe they would 
want all their country, which proved 
eventually to be the case 

The name which the Indians first gave 
to the whites was Woapsid Lennape, which 
signified white people. But in process of 
time, when disagreeable events occurred 
between them, the Indians laid aside this 
name and called ihem Schwonnack — the 
! salt people — because, they came across the 
salt water ; and this name was always after 
applied to the whites. 

The foregoing traditions are said to have 
been handed down among both Delaware 
and Iroquois. It has also been said that 
the Indian name for the Island upon which 
New York is situated ( Manhattan ) is de- 
rived from a word signifying 1; the place 
where we all got drunk together." Some 
New York writers take umbrage in this 
statement, and say the drunken scene oc- 
curred up the river ; but the exact place 
where it occurred is immaterial. Perhaps 
some may think the city has since that 
time fairly earned that name I Ancient 
writers testify that the first Indians who 
drank liquor generally became intoxicated 
by one drink~by two «.t most. 

The Delawares owned and were spread 
over the whole country, from New York 
Island to the Potomac. They say they 
had a great many towns, among other 
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places a number on the Lennapewihittack 
or Delaware river, and a great many in 
Sheyichbi on that part oi the country now 
named Jersey. That a place named Chi- 
chohaci, now Trenton, on the Lannape- 
wihittuck a large Indian town had been 
for many years together, where their great. 
chief resided. The Delawares say Chick- 
ohaoki is a place on the east side of the 
Delaware river above Philadelphia, at or 
near a great bend where the white people 
have since built a town which they call 
Trenton. Their old town was on a high 
bluff, which was always tumbling down, 
wherefore the town was called Chieho- 
hacki, which is mmblini/ banks, or falling 
banks. 

When the Europeans first arrived at 
York Island the Great Unami, chief of the 
Turtle tribe, resided southward across a 
large stream or where Amboy now is. — 
That from this town a very long sand bar 
(Sandy Hook) extended far into the sea. 
That at Amboy and all the way up and 
down their large rivers and bays and on 
jireat islands they had towns when the 
Europeans first arrived, and that it was 
their forefathers who first discovered the 
Europeans on their travel, and who met 
them on York Island after they landed. 



SIR HENRY HUDSON'S VISIT TO OLD 
MONMOUTH. 



A celebrated historian, in speaking of 
Hudson's visit to Monmouth County and 
vicinity in September, 1609, says : 

" For a week Hudson lingered in the 
lower bay, admiring the gobdly oaks 
which garnished the neighboring shores, 
and holding frequent intercourse with the 
native savages of Monmouth, N. J. The 
Half Moon visited in return by the wan- 
dering'lndians, who flocke \ on board the 
strange vessel, clothed with mantles of 
feutners and robes of furs and adorned 
with rude copper necklaces. Meanwhile 
a boat's crew was sent to sound the river 
which opwned to the northward. Passing 
through the Narrows they found a noble 
harbor with very good riding for ships ; a 
little further on they came to the Kills 
between Staten Island and Bergen Neck — 
a narrow river to the westward between 
two islands. The lands on both sides 
were as pleasant with 'grass and flowers 
and goodly trees as ever they had seen, 



and very sweet smells came from them. 
Six miles up the river they came to an 
open sea, now known as Newark Bay. In 
the evening, as the boat was returning to 
the ship, the exploring party was set upon 
by two canoes full of savages, and one of 
the English sailors, named John Column, 
was killed by an arrow shot into his 
throat. The next day Hudson buried, 
upon an adjacent beach, the comrade who 
had shared the dangers of his polar ad- 
ventures, to become the first European 
victim to an Indian weapon, in the placid 
waters he had now reached. To coir, 
memorate the event, Sandy Hook was 
i amed Cohnan's Point. The ship was 
soon visited by canoes full of native war- 
riors ; but Hudson, suspecting their good 
faith, took two savages, put red coats on 
them, while the rest were not. suffered to 
approach." 

In regard to the place where Colman 
was buried, most writers have taken it for 
granted that it was .Sandy Hook, and one 
that it was Coney Island. But t.nere is 
mucn plausibility in trie following, from a 
paper published many years ago in the 
Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical 
Society : 

" Dr. Strong, in his History of Flat bush, 
supposes Colman'sPoint to be Coney Island, 
and that Colman had been corrupted into 
Coney, but (in the opinion ot the writer of 
this paper), it is a point ab^ut seven miles 
west of'Smdv Hook, called by the Indians 
Mones-conk. and on Gordon's map called 
Point Comfort. Hudson, on the fif. hot' 
September, removed frcm his anchorage 
in the Horse Shoo, not counting it safe to 
remain there. A strong northwest wind 
had the night previous brought home the 
anchor and driven them ashore In the 
morning, having got off without injury, 
Vie sent the boat to sound the bay and 
found three fathoms hard by the Southern 
shore. If, then, he left the Horse Shoe, as 
it is probable, there is no such roadstead 
as that described, with three fathoms hard 
by the southern shore, unt'l we reach/ the 
bay between. Point Comfort and Brown's 
Point, where the steamboat* now land. 
The waters and a part of the shor,e in this 
vicinity were called by the Indians Chin* 
garora — pronounced Shingarora — a name 
which ought by all means to have distin- 
guished the flouiishing village adjacent, 
instead of the uncouth name of Keyport." 

The paper fiom which the foregoing ex- 
tract was made, was furnished to the N. J. 
Historical Society by the Rev. Mr. Mar- 
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ce llus. well known to the older citizens of 
Freehold, who took great interest in all 
matters pertaining to, the early history of 
Old Monmouth, and whose decease was 
not only regretted by an extensive circle 
of person d friends, but by every peison 
interested in the early history of our 
state, cognizant of hi" earnest efforts to 
rescue from oblivion the fading records of 
the pioneers of Old Monmouth. 

In commenting upon Hudson's first 
landing, Mr. Marcellus says : 

" The first interview with Hudson and 
his crew presented an interesting spectacle 

a grand subject for a painter. The 

Indians had never befoie seen a shin. 
The complexion of the men, their dress, 
language and manners, the sails «nd tack- 
ling of the. ship — the*vastness of the vessel 
ttsulf — all was wonderful." 

The fourth of September, 1609, is a 
memorable day in the annals of our state, 
as on that day, on the soil of Monmouth, 
occurred the first landing of whites in New 
Jersey. 

Two days befoie this — that, is, on Sep- 
tember 2nd — Sir Henry Hudson sailed 
near the inlet now known as Barnegat 
Inlet. The lo<_' book of his ship speaks 
of the sea breaking upon its shoals, and 
from this it derive* its name. The first 
Dutch explorers named it on their chart 
•• Barende-gat,'' meaning " breakers inlet," 
or an inlet with breakers. Barende-gat 
was gradually corrupted to Barndegat, 
Bardegi't, and fin-ally to Barnegat. 



RAN DOM REMINISCENCES 

OE THR 

BARLY HISTORY OF OLD MONMOUTH. 



TRAVELLING TWO CENTURiES AGO. 



Distinguished Quakers Visit Old Mon- 
mouth. 



Crossing the State in Ancient Times — Per- 
ilous Travelling — Indian Ho'els and 
Hospitalities— Singular Accident and 
Remarkable Recovery — Friends' Meet- 
ing, in Middletown and Shrewsbury — 
Purgatory in Old Monmouth — Whwre 
was it ? — Novel Life Preservers, Ac- 



It is doubtful if any more ancient ac- 
counts of travelling across New Jersey can 
be found than the following, extracted 
from the journals of John Burnyeate and 
George Fox. distinguished members of the 
Society of Friends ; in company with them 
were Robert Withers, George Patison and 
o there, some of whom returned by the" 
same route a few months afterwards. — 
These noted Quaker preachers left Mary- 
land in the latter part of February, 1672, 
and arrived at New Castle, Delaware, 
about the first of March. From thence 
Burnyeate gives the following account of 
their journey across Oie State to Middle- 
town : 

" We staid there (New Castle) that night, 
and the next day we got over the river 
(Delaware). When we got over we could 
not get an Indian for a guide, and the 
Dutchman we had hired would not go 
without an Indian, so we were forced to 
stay there .that day. The next day we 
rode about to seek an Indian, but could 
get none to go ; but late in the evening 
there, carne some from the other side ot 
the town, and we hired one, and so began 
our journeying early the next morning to 
travel through the country, which is now 
called New Jersey ; and we travelled we 
supposed nearly forty miles. In the even- 
ing we got to a few Indian wigwams, which 
are their houses; we caw no man nor wo 
man, house nor dwelliug, that day, for 
there dwelt no English in that country 
then. 

'• We lodged that night in an Indian 
wigwam, and lay upon the ground as the 
Indians themselves did, and (he next day 
we travelled through several of their towns, 
and they were kind to use, and- helped us 
over the creeks with their canoes ; we 
made our horses swim at the sides of the 
canoes, and so travelled on. Towards 
evening we got to an Indian town, and 
when we had put our horses out to grass 
we went to the Indian King's house, who 
received us kindly, and showed us very 
civil respect. But alas ! he was so poorly 
provided, having got so little that day, 
that most of us could neither get to eat or 
drink in his wigwam ; but it was because 
he had it not — so we lay as well as he, ud- 
on the ground — only a mat under us. and 
a piece of wood or any such thing under 
our heads Next morning early we took 
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horse and travailed through several 
Indian towns, and that night we lodged 
in the woods ; and the next morning go* 
to an English plantation, a town called 
Middletown. in East Jersey, where there 
was a plantation of English and several 
Friends, and we came down with a Friend 
to his house near the water-side, and he 
carried us over in his boat and our horses 
*o Long Island." 

Though Burnyeate says " there dwell 
no English in that country then " it must 
not he inferred that the Europeans at this 
time had no settlements in West Jersey. 
The settlements there were near the Del- 
aware river ; Burnyeate, Fox and their 
companions had to travel inland some dis- 
tance from the Delaware so as to be able 
the more easily to cross the head of 
streams which empty into that river. 

These Friends were travelling in great 
haste to get to a half yearly meeting at 
Oyster Bay, L. I., " to settle some difficul- 
ties then?, which was the cause of our hard 
travelling." Crossing the State then in 
three or four days was considered fast 
travelling. 



GEORGE FOX VISITS MIDDLETOWN 
AND SHREWS BURT. 

The following is George Fox's account 
of the same .journey and also of his return 
trip. 

"We departed thence from New Castle, 
Del., and got over ttie river not without 
great danger of some of our lives. When 
we were got over we were troubled to pro 
cure guides ; which were hard to get anil 
very changeable. Then had we that 
wilderness to pasb through since called 
West Jersey not then inhabited by Eng- 
lish ; so that we have travelled a whole 
day together without seeing man or wo- 
man, house or dwelling place. Sometimes 
we lay in the woods by a fire and some- 
time in the Indians' wigwams or houses. 
We came one night to an Indian town 
and lay at the king's house, who was a 
very pretty man. Both he and his wife 
received us very lovingly and his attend- 
ants (such as they were) were very respect- 
ful to us. They laid us mats to lie on ; 
but provision was very short with them, 
having caught but little that day. At 
another Indian town where we staid the 
king came to us and he could speak some 
English. I spoke to him much and als ■ 



to his people, and they were very loving to 
us. At length we came to Middletown, an 
English plantation in East Jersey, and 
there were friend 1 - there, but we could not 
stay to have a meeting at that time, being 
so earnestly pres-ed in our spirits to get to 
the half yearly meeting of Friends of 
Oyster Bay, Long Island, which was near 
at hand. We wont with a friend, Richard 
Hartshorne, brother to Hugh Hftrtshorne, 
the upholster in I ondon, who received us 
gladly to his house, where, we refreshed 
ourselves and then he carried us and our 
horses in his own boat over a great water, 
which held us most part of the day in get- 
ting over, and sot us upon Long [eland." 

From thence Fox proceeded to Graves- 
end, L. I. In .lane following lie returned 
to New Jersey. 01 his return trip he 
writes as follows : 

" Being clear of this place we hired u 
sloop and the wind serving set out for the 
new country now called Jersey. Passing 
down the bay by Conny Island, Natun Is- 
land and Stratum Island we came to 
Richard Hurtshorm at Middleton harbor 
about break of day on the 27th of sixth 
month. Next day «e rode about thirty 
miles into that country through the woods 
and over very bad bogs, one worse than 
all the rest, the descent into which Was 
so steep that we were fain to slide down 
with our horses and tliou let them lie and 
breathe themselves before thev go on. — 
This place, the people of the place called 
Purgatory. We got at length to Shrews- 
bury in East Jersey, and on First day had 
a precious meeting there, 10 which Friends 
and other people came far, and the blessed 
presence of the Lord was with us. The 
same week we had a men and women's 
meeting out of most parts of New Jersey. 
They are building a nveting place in the 
midst nf them, and there is a monthly and 
a general meeting set up, which will be nf 
great service in those parts, in keeping up 
the gospel order and government of Christ 
Jesus, of the increasi of which there is no 
end, that they who are faithful may see 
that all who profess the holy truth live in 
pure religion and walk as become th tlte 
gospel. While we were at .Shrewsbury mii 
accident befel which for a time was a great 
exercise to us. 

John Jay, a friend of Barbadoes who 
came with us from Rhode Island and in- 
tended to accompany us through the 
woods to Maryland, being to try a horse, 
got upon his back and the horse fell a run- 
ning, cast him down upon his head and 
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broke his neck as the pea'ple said. Those 
that were near him took him up as dead, 
carried him a good way and laid him on a 
tree. 1 got to him as soon I could and feel- 
ing him, concluded he was dead. As I stood 
pitying him and his family I took hold of 
his hair and his head turned any way, his 
neck was so limber. Whereupon I took 
his head in both my hands and setting my 
knees against the tree 1 raised his head 
and perceived there was nothing out or 
broken that way. Then I put one hand 
under his chin and the other behind his 
head and raised his head two or three 
limes with all my strength and brought it 
in I soon perceived his neck began to 
trow stiff again and then he began to 
rattle in his throat an quietly after to 
breathe. The people were amazed but I 
bade them have a |©od heart, be of good 
faith and carry him into the house. They 
did so and set him by the fire. I bid them 
get him something warm to drink and put 
him to bed. After he had been in the 
house a while he began to speak, but di i 
not know where he had been. The next 
day we passed away and he with us, pretty 
well, about sixteen miles to a meeting at 
Middletown through woods and bogs and 
over a river where we swam our horses 
and got over ourselves upon a hollow tree. 
Many hundred miles did he travel with us 
after this. 

To this meeting eame most of the people 
of the town. A glorious meeting we had 
and the truth was over all, blessed be the 
gret Lord God forever. After the meeting 
we went to Middletown harbor about five 
miles, in order to take our long journey 
next morning through the woods towards 
Maryland, having lured Indians for our 
guides. I determined to pass through the 
woods on the other side of the Delaware 
that we might head the creeks and rivers 
as much as possible. The ninth of seventh 
month we set forward, passed through 
many Indian towns and over some rivers 
and bogs. When we had rid over forty 
miis we made afire at night and lay by it. 
As we came among the Inians we declared 
the day of the Lord to them. Next day 
we travelled fifty miles as we computed, 
Hffid at night finding an old house, which 
the Indians had forced th» people toleave, 
we ms*le a fire and lay there at the head 
of Delaware hay. The . ext day we swam 
our horses over a river about a mile, at 
twice, first to an Island called Upper Dini- 
dock and thence to the main land, having 



hired Indians to help us over in their 
canoes." 

The island called by Fox Upper Dmi- 
denk is now known as Burlington Island; 
it was formerly called Matinicunk, which 
name P'ox has misunderstood. He »l*o 
calls the Delaware river here Delaware 
bay as he does in other places. By bis 
journal it would seem no whites at that 
time lived at Burlington though a few 
whites had lived there and in the vicinity 
many years before. 

It is impossible to read the accounts of 
travelling at this early period without 
being forcibly reminded of the contrast in 
travelling then and now. Many of the 
Quaker preachers speak of crossing streams 
in frail Indian canoes, with their horses 
swimming by their side ; and one, the 
fearless, zealous John Richardson, («° 
noted among among other things for DM 
controversies with " the apostate George 
Keith") in substance recommends, ' n 
travelling across New Jersey, " for safety, 
travellers' horses should have long tails-" 
The reason for this singular suggestion 
was that in crossing streams the f>' a '' 
canoes were often capsized, and if ,ne 
traveller could not swim, he might prob- 
ably preserve his life by grasping his 
horse's tail. Mr. Richardson describes how 
one man's life was preserved by this 
novel life preserver; in this case the life- 
preserver being the long tail of Mr. R-'s 
own horse; and in commenting upon it 
he quaintly observes " that he always ap- 
proved horses' tails being long in crossing 
rivers." 

Long before Fox and Burnyeate crossed 
the state the whites, particularly (*• 
Dutch, frequently crossed our state by In- 
dian paths, in going to and fro between 
the settlements on the Delaware and New 
Amsterdam (New York), though they 
have left but meagre accounts of their 
journeyings, and their are strong probabili- 
ties that the Dutch from New Amsterdam, 
after furs and searching for minerals, 
crossed the state. as far as Burlington Is- 
land, Trenton, and points far up the Dela- 
ware from forty to fifty years before the 
trip of these Quaker preachers. 

That their joupneyings were not always 
safe, is shown in the following extract of a 
letter written by Jacob Alricks, Septem- 
ber 20th, 1669 : 

" The Indians have again killed three or 
four Dutchmen, and no person can go 
through; one messenger who was eight 
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days out returned without accomplishing 
his purpose." 

The next day he writes : 

I have sent oft' messenger after messen- 
ger to the Manhattans overland, but no 
one ctn get through, as the Indians there 
have again killed four Dutchmen. 

At the time of writing these letters 
Alricks resided in Delaware, and they 
were addressed to the Dutch authorities 
at New York. 



CONFISCATION IN THE REVOLUTION. 

Loyalists of Freehold, Middletown, 

Shrewsbury, Upper Freehold and 

Dover. 

The sales of property in New Jersey ad- 
judged to be confiscated during the war, 
appear to have been in accordance with the 
act of the Legislature, April 18th, 1778, 
entitled '' An Act for taking charge of or 
leasing the real estates and for forfeiting 
the personal estates of certain fugitives and 
offenders, &c." 

We give below a copy of an official ad 
vertisement of property to be sold in old 
Monmouth under this act. While among 
the names are found some who were quit* 
noted for their services under the British, 
of whom mention is made in another chap- 
ter, yet there are probably several, who, 
because of conscientious scruples against 
war and to avoid being drafted, left the 
county and sought refuge in the British 
lines on Long Island or New York. This 
was probably the case in the township of 
Shrewsbury where Quakers were quite nu- 
merous. How the Quakers fared who 
stayed at home and risked drafting may 
be inferred from an extract, which we pro- 
pose to give hereafter, describing drafting 
in Burlington county. 

'During the course of the war it would 
seem that almost every man in the county 
capable of bearing arms, except Quakers, 
took an active part in the fearful strife on 
one side or the other. 

As an evidence of how not only neigh- 
bor was arrayed against neighbor but rela- 
tive against relative, it is only necessary to 
compare the names in this advertisement, 
with the names given in the list of the 
Monmouth militia. Not only are old fami- 



lies represented on both sides, but in some 
cases persons of the same name are promi- 
nent on both sides; for instance, Elisha 
Laurence, mentioned below, was a Colonel 
in the Loyalists, while another Elisha. Law- 
rence, was a Lieutenant Colonel on the 
American side. 

Most of the persons mentioned below 
were of the most honorable class of tories, 
or loyalists, as they called themselves — 
persons of education, wealth and standing, 
and for that very reason their activities in 
and advocacy of the British cause was very 
injurious to the Americans, so much so 
that it is said that at one time in the early 
part of the war the Refugees gained the 
ascendancy and had possession of Freehold 
village for about a week or ten days and 
we find that about Nov., 1776, General 
Washington "found it necessary to detach 
Colonel Forman of the New Jersey militia 
to suppress an insurrection which threat- 
ened to break out in Monmouth county, 
wheie ureat numbers were well disposed 
to the Royal cause." 

" Monmouth County, ss : Whereas inqui- 
sition havi- been found and final judgment 
entered thereon in favor of the State of 
New Jersey against persons herein men- 
tioned — Notice is hereby given that the 
real and personal estates belonging to Sam- 
uel Osburn, Thomas Leonard, Hendrick 
Van Mater, John Throckmorton, Daniel 
Van Mater, Jo'in Longstreei jr, Alexander 
Clark, Joseph Clayton, Israel Britton, 
John Oweson, Jonn Thompson, Thomas 
Bills and Benzeor Hinkson, all of the 
township of Freehold, will be sold at free- 
hold Court House, beginning on Wednes- 
day the 17th day of March next and con- 
tinue from day to day until all are sold. 

"Thomts Crowel, George Taylor jr, 
James Still »• ell, John Mount, boatman. 
Conrad Hendricks, Joseph Baley, John 
Cottrell, Richard Cole, Samuel .Smith, 
John Bown, James Pew. Thomas Thorne, 
Ezekiel Tilton, Joseph Taylor, John Til- 
ton, of Middletown and William Smith of 
Middlesex having lands in said 'own, will 
be sold at public vendue, beginning on 
Monday the 22nd day of March next at the 
house of Cornelius Swart and continue from 
dav to day until sold. 

"John Taylor and William Walton at 
New York but having property ig Shrews 
bury, John Williams, Christopher Talman, 
John Wardell, Michael Price, James 
Mount. John Williams, Jr., John Pintard, 
Clayton Tilton, Samuel Cook, James 
I Boggs, James Curbs, Asael Chandler, 
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John Morris, William Price, Robert Mor- 
ris peter Vannote, James Price, John and 
Morford Taylor, John Hankinson, Timo- 
thy Scobey, William Laurence, Peter War- 
del Oliver Talman, Richard Lippencott, 
Jos'iah White, Benjamin Woolley, Eben- 
ezer Wardell, Robert Stout, Nathaniel 
Parker, John Hampton, Samuel Layton, 
Jacob Uarber, Samuel Layton, Jacob Em- 
mons, Britton White, Tobias Kiker and 
Daniel Lafetter, (Lafetra?), late of the 
township of Shrewsbury, and Garnadus 
Beekman of New York, having property 
in said township, will be sold at public 
vendue, beginning on Monday the 29th of 
March at Tinton Falls and continue from 
day to day until all are sold. 

" John Leonard, Gisbert Giberson, Sam- 
uel Stillwell, Barzilla, Joseph, Thomas, 
William and SamuelGrover, John Horner, 
Fuller Horner, John Perine, William Gi- 
berson, Jr., Mallakeath Giberson, John 
Polhemus, Jr.. Benjamin Giberson, Sam- 
uel Oakerson, Elisha Laurence and John 
Laurence sons of John, late of Upper 
Freehold and Isaac Allen late of Trenton, 
will be sold at public vendue beginningon 
Monday the 5th day of April next at 
Walls Mills and continue until all are 
sold. 

" John Irons and David Smith, of the 
township of Dover, will be sold at Free- 
hold Court House at the time of sales 
there. 

"The two emissions called in and bank 
notes will be taken in pay. No credit will 
be given. The sale will begin at 9 o'clock 
each day. Also deeds made to the pur- 
chasers agreeable to act of Assembly by 
" Samuel Forman 
" Joseph Laurence 
" Kenneth Hankinson 

" Commissioners. 
" February 17th, 1779." 



CAPTAIN WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM. 

How American prisoners were treated by 
the British at New York. Horrible con- 
fession by the British Provost Marshal. 
The following is copied from the Ameri- 
can Apollo, February 17th, 1792. In it will 
be found some startling confessions, show- 
ing how hellish was the treatment of our 
ancestors who were confined as prisoners 
in New York during the Revolution by 
this fiend in human shape. It furnishes 



another reason why our forefathers so de- 
tested the British. It will amply repay 
perusal. Captain Joshua Huddy, and 
many other old Monmouth patriots, were 
for a time in this villain's charge : 
" The life, confession, and last dying words 
of Captain William Cunningham, former- 
ly British provost marshal in the city of 
New York, who was executed in London 
the 10th of August, 1791. 
" I, William Cunningham, was born in 
Dublin barracks in the year 1738. My 
father was trumpeter to the Blue Dragoons, 
and at the age of 8 years I was placed with 
an officer as his servant, in which station 
I continued until I was 16, and being a 
great proficient in horsemanship, was tak- 
en as an assistant to the riding master of 
the troop, and in the year 1761 was made 
sergeant of dragoons, but the peace com- 
ing the year following, I was disbanded. — 
Being bred to no profession, I took up 
with a woman who kept a gin shop in a 
blind alley near the Coal Quay ; but the 
house being searched for stolen goods and 
my doxy taken to Newgate, I thought it 
most prudent to decamp; according^ set 
off for the North and arrived at Droghida, 
where in a few months after 1 married the 
daughter of an excseman by whom 1 had 
three sons. 

"About the year 1772 we removed to 
Newry where I commenced the profession 
of scowbanker, which is the enticing of 
mechanics and country people to ship 
themselves for America on promises of 
great advantage, and then artfully getting 
an indenture upon them ; in consequence 
of which, on their arrival in America, they 
are sold or obliged to serve a term of years 
for their passage. I embarked at Newry 
in the ship Needham, for New York, and 
arrived in that port the 4th day of August, 
1774, with some indented servants I kid- 
napped in Ireland, but who were liberated 
in New York on account of the bad usage 
they received from me during the passage. 
In that city I used the profession ot break- 
ing horses and teaching ladies and gentle- 
men to ride, but rendering myself obnox- 
ious to the citizens in their infant struggles 
for freedom, I was obliged to fly on board 
the Asia man of war, and from, thence to 
Boston, where my own opposition to the 
measures pursued by the Americans in 
support of their rights, was the first thing 
that recommended me to General Gage ; 
and when the war commenced I was ap- 
pointed provost marshal to the royal army, 
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which placed me in a situation to wreak 
my vengeance on the Americans. I shud- 
der to tliink of the murders I have been acces- 
sory to, both with and without orders from gov- 
ernment, especially while in New York, during 
which time there were more than two thousand 
prisoners starved in the different churches by 
stopping their rations, which 1 sold. 

" There were also two hundred and sev- 
enty-five American prisoners and obnox- 
ious persons executed, out of which num- 
ber there were only about one dozen pub- 
lic executions, which chiefly consisted of 
British and Hessian deserters. The mode 
of private executions was thus conducted : 
A guard was dispatched from the provost 
about half after twelve at night to t,he 
Barrack street, and the neighborhood of 
the upper barracks, to order the people to 
shut their window shutters and put out 
their lights, forbidding them at the same 
time to presume to look out of their win- 
dows and doors on pain of death, after 
which, the unfortunate prisoners were con- 
ducted, gagged, just behind the upper bar- 
racks and hung without ceremony and 
there buried by the black pioneer of the 
provost. 

*' At the end of the war I returned to 
England with the army and -settled in 
Wales, as being a cheaper place of living 
than in any of the populous cities, but 
being at length persuaded to go, to Lon- 
don, I entered so warmly into the dissipa- 
tion of the capital, that I soon found my 
circumstances much embarrassed, to relieve 
which I mortgaged my half pay to an army 
agent, but that being soon expended, I 
forged a draft for three hundred pounds 
sterling on the board of ordnance, but be- 
ing detected in presenting it for accept- 
ance, I was apprehended, tried and con- 
victed, and for that offence am here to 
suffer an ignominious death. 

"I beg the prayers of all good christians, 
and also pardon and forgivness of God for 
the many horrid murders I have been ac- 
cessory to. 

" William Cunningham." 



THE ATTACK ON TOMS RIVER. 

Burning of the village. Capture of Cap- 
tain Joshua Huddy. A day of horrors. 
In giving an account of this affair we 
shall first copy a brief statement from 
Have's Collections, the editor of which 



visited the place in 1842 in search of his- 
torical information relating to olden times 
in Old Monmouth: 

" In the American Revolution, a rude 
fort or blockhouse was erected a short dis- 
tance north ot the bridge, at the village of 
Toms River, on a hill about a hundred 
yards east of the road to Freehold, on 
land now belonging to the heirs of Elijah 
Rob bins, deceased. In the latter part of 
the war, this blockhouse was attacked by 
a superior force of the enemy. Its com- 
mander, Captain Joshua Huddy, most gal- 
lantly defended it until his ammunition 
was expended and no alternative but sur- 
render left. After the little brave garrison 
was" in their power, it is said they deliber- 
ately murdered,five men asking for quai- 
ters. From thence Captain Huddy, Jus- 
tice Randolph, and the remaining prison- 
ers were taken to New York, where, suffer- 
ing the various progressions of barbarity 
inflicted upon those destined to a violent 
or lingering death, those two gentlemen, 
with a Mr. Fleming, were put into the 
hold of a vessel. Captain Huddy was 
ironed hand and foot, and shortly after 
barbarously hanged on the shore of the 
Highlands of Navesink." 

During the war of the Revolution the 
chief organ ot the tories and Bmish in 
America was " Rivington's Royal Gazette," 
published in New York, of which paper 
and its editor we may have occasion to 
speak hereafter. Quite complete file? ot 
this paper are preserved in the library of 
the New York Historical Society. The 
following is its version of the attack on 
Toms River: 

" The authentic account of the expedi- 
tion against the rebel post on Toms River, 
New Jersey, under the Honorable Board 
of A.«ociated Loyalists : 

"On Wednesday the 20th inst (.March 
1782,) Lieutenant Blanchard of the armed 
whale boats, and about eighty men belong- 
ing to them, with Captain Thomas and 
Lieutenant Roberts, both of the late Bucks 
county volunteers, and between thirty and 
forty other refugee loyalists, the whole 
under the command of Lieutenant Bianch- 
ard, proceeded to Sandy Hook under the 
convoy of Captain Stewart Ross, in the 
armed brig Arrogant, where they were de- 
tained by unfavorable winds until the 23d. 
About 12 o'clock on that night, the party 
landed near the mouth of Toms River and 
marched to the blockhouse at the town of 
Dover ( now Toms River ) and reached it 
just at daylight. On their way they were 
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challenged and fired upon, and when they 
came to the works they found the rebels, 
consisting of twenty-five or twenty-six 
twelve months men and militia, apprized 
of their coming and prepared for defence. 

"•The post into which they had thrown 
themselves was six or seven feet high, 
made with large logs with loop holes be- 
tween and a number of brass swivel* on 
the top, which was entirely open, nor was 
there any way of entering but by climbing 
ov.r. They had, besides swivels, muskets 
with bayonets and long pikes for their de- 
fence. Lieutenant Blanchard summoned 
them to surrender, which they not only 
refused, but bid the party defiance ; on 
which he immediately ordered the place 
to be stormed, which was accordingly 
done, and though defended with obstinacy, 
was soon carried. The robels had nine 
men killed in the assault, and twelve made 
prisoners, two of whom arc wounded. The 
rest made their escape in the confusion. — 
Among the killed was a major of the mili 
tia, two captains and one lieutenant. The 
captain of the twelve months men station- 
ed there, is amongst the prisoners, who 
are all brought safe to town. On our side, 
two were killed— Lieutenant Iredell of the 
armed boatmen and Lieutenant Insloe of 
the loyalists, both very brave officers, wht» 
distinguished themselves on the attack 
and whoso loss is much lamented. Lieu- 
tenant Roberts and five others are wound- 
ed, but it is thought none of them are in a 
dangerous way. 

" The Town, as it is called, consisting of 
about a dozen houses, in which none but 
a piratical set of banditti resided, together 
with a grist and saw mill, wer», with the 
blockhouse burned to the ground, and an 
iron canno.i spiked and thrown into the 
river. A fine large barge (called Hyler's 
barge,) and another boat in which the 
rebels used to make their excursions on 
the coast, were brought off. Some other 
attempts were intended to have been 
made, but the appearance of bad we ither, 
and the situation of the wounded, being 
without either surgeon or medicines, in- 
duced the part; to return to New York, 
where they arrived on the twenty- fifth." 

The attack on Toms River was made on 
Sunday morning, March 24th, 1782. Cap- 
tain Huddy received notice of the expect- 
ed attack on the previous evening, and at 
once notified the inhabitants; sentinels 
were carefully stationed, and towards 
morning Captain Huddy sent a scouting 
party to reconnoitre. This party missed 



the British ; it is probable they went down 
along the river, while the enemy, guided 
by a refugee named William Dillon, came 
up the road near where the Court House 
now stands. The sentinels stationed some 
distance outside of the fort, on the ene- 
my's approach, fired their guns to notify 
the little garrison. Before reaching the 
fort, the British were joined by a band of 
refugees under Davenport, whose stamping 
ground was in old Dover township ; him- 
self and men had cabins and caves in the 
woods, by the he^d waters of Cedf.r Creek, 
Toms River and other streams. No Tory 
or Tory sympathizer was tolenued in the 
village of Toms River, which was the only 
reason that caused Riving'.on's Royal Ga- 
zette to call its people " banditti. - ' 

Upon the approach of the British, the 
Americans opened fire so effectually that 
the British account acknowledges that 
seven were killed or wounded, though the 
damage inflicted upon them must have 
been greater. A negro refugee killed, was 
■eft by 'hem outside of the fort for the 
Americans to bury. On the sido of the 
Americans, among the casualities, were 
Major John Cook, John Fair and James 
Kinsley, killed ; Moses Robbins wounded 
in the face; John Wainwright fought un- 
til shot down with six or seven bullets in 
him. From circumstantial evidtnee it is 
probable that Captain Ephraim Jenkins 
was amotijz the killed. Among the pris- 
oners tak°n were Captain Joshua Huddy, 
Daniel Randolph, Esq.. and Jacob Flem- 
ing. One of the guards n;imed David im 
lay, escaped and hid in a swamp until the 
British left. Major Cooke ( at one time 
of the 2nd regiment, M mmouth militia ), 
it is said was killed outside the fort by a 
negro. 

All the houses in the village were burned 
except two, one belonging to Aaron Buck 
and the other to Mrs. Studson. Aaron 
Buck was an active Whig, and one reason 
why his house was spared was owing, it is 
supnosed, f .o the fact that his wife was a 
neice of William Dillc-n, the refugee guide. 
Mrs.Studson's husbnnd, Lieutenant Joshua 
Studson, had been murdered by the ref- 
ugee Captain John Bacon, a short time 
before, and the British probably thought 
injury enough had already been done to 
her. Among the houses burned was one 
belonging to Captain Ephraiin Jenkins, 
and also one in which Abiel Aikens lived 
in which the first Methodist sermon at 
Toms River was preached, by Rev Benja- 
min Abbott, in 1778. 
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What a terrible day to the inhabitants 
of Toms River was that memorable Sab- 
bath I Probably not less than a hundred 
women and children were rendered home 
less ; the killed and wounded demanded 
immediate attention ; husbands and fath- 
ers were carried away captive, their house- 
hold goods, provisions — their all destroyed. 
Some families were entirely broken up, the 
heads killed, mothers and chilren scattered, 
never as families meeting again. 

Memoranda relating to persons mentioned 
in the foregoing. 

William Dillon, the refugee guide, had 
once been tried and sentenced to death 
at Freehold, but subsequently pardoned, 
and the first we hear of him afterwards 
was as pilot of a British Expendition, which 
came from New York into old Cranberry 
inlet, then open, opposite Toms River, to 
recapture the ship " Love and Unity," 
which a short time previous had been 
captured by the Americans. 

Aaron Buck was an active member of 
the militia. The Dillon whose daughter 
he married was a much better man than 
his brother, who acted as guide to the ref 
ugees. Aaron Buck left two daughters 
from whom have descended several re- 
spectable shore families. One married 
Judge Ebenezer Tucker, formerly mem- 
ber of Congress, after whom Tuckerton, in 
Burlington county, was named. The other 
married John Rogers, of Dover township, 
ancester of many, persons now residing in 
Ocean county. It is said that after the 
war Mr. Buck in a temporary fit of in- 
sanity, committed suicide hy hanging 
himself on board his vessel at Toms River. 

Daniel Randolph, who then resided at 
Toms River, was well known throughout 
old Monmouth. A tory witness on the 
trial of Captain Richard Lippencott, in 
New York, testified that " Esquire Daniel 
Randolph, was a man of prominence and 
influence among the Whigs." He was 
soon afterwards exchanged for Captain 
Clayton Tilton. 

Captain Ephraim Jenkins was in com- 
mand of a militia company during the 
war. After the fight at the Block House, 
his family was scattered and his children 
cared for by strangers. 

Abiel Aikens suffered severely during 
the war. In his old age (1808), the Legis- 
lature passed a law for his relief. He was 
the earliest friend of Methodism in that 
vicinity. 



TOMS RIVER DURING THE REVO- 
LUTION. 



Toms River during the Revolution* was 
a place of considerable importance owinj. 
chieffly to the fact that old Cranberry In- 
let, nearly opposite, was then open and 
perhaps the best inlet on our coast, excepi 
Little Egg Harbor. On this account ii 
was a favorite base of operations for Ameri 
can privateers on the lookout for British 
merchant vessels carrying supplies to the 
enemy at New York. In another chapter 
are given some extracts from ancient 
authorities, showing that Toms River and 
vicinity was the scene of many stirring 
incidents during the war. The village 
was occupied by the Americans as a mili- 
tary post probably during the greater part 
of the Revolution. The soldiers state- 
tioned here were sometimes twelve months 
men, commanded by different officers, 
among whom it is supposed were Captains 
Bigelow. Ephraim Jenkins, James Mott, 
John Stout and Joshua Huddy. The 
duties of the militia stationed at Toms 
River, appear to have been to guard the 
ihhabitants against depredations from the 
refugees; to check contraband trade by 
way of Cranberry Inlet to New York, and 
to aid our privateers who brought vessels 
into old Cranberry Inlet. 



A TERRIBLE DAY FOR THE REF- 
UGEES. 



Peace Declared — How the news was re- 
ceived by the friends of the '* Losi 
Cause" — Confiscation, Banishment, Des- 
pair. 

C ivil wars have ever been noted for beinj: 
more terrible than those where one na 
tion was against another: as in the last 
named case stranger meets stranger on th< 
battle field, while in civil wars oftiraes 
neighbor is arrayed against neighbor 
father against son, brother against brothei 
In the war of the Revolution it was th> 
lot of our ancestors to be compelled to ur 
dergo the hardships of both at the sam< 
time. They had not only to face th< 
armies which England landed upon ou 
soil but also thousands of native bori. 
Americans, who from what they thought i 
sense of duty, or for plunder or revenge 
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rallied to the cause of King and crown. — 
The number of Loyalists, that is, Ameri- 
cans, who aided the British, was much 
larger than is generally supposed. Sabine 
in his history of the Loyalists estimates 
the number who took up arms to aid the 
enemy at 25,000. The Loyalists them- 
selves, in an address to the King, 1779, 
claimed that " the Americans (hen in his 
Majesty's service exceeded in number the troops 
enlisted by Congress to oppose them, exclusive 
of these who were in priv.te ships of war." 
In 1782 they stated that there were many 
more Loyalists in the King's service than 
troops in the Continental army. At the 
close of the war they claimed that their 
lasses were £7,046.178, besides debts to the 
amount of £2,354,135. Of their claims the 
British Government, in 1788 had liquidated 
about £2,000,000. 

Old Monmouth suffered during the war 
to an extern hardly equalled, certainly not 
surpassed by any other section of thecoun- 
try, and when the welcome news of peace 
was announced the patriots of this as well 
of every other section of the Union were 
overjoyed beyond expression. But the 
news which broughtgladness to then-hearts, 
was a terrible blow to the Refugees. It 
was not only the announcement to them 
that the cause for which they had so long 
fought was irretrievably lost, but also chat 
they must forsake the land of their birth 
and seek homes elsewhere, that there 
property here would be confiscated and 
that without, money or friends they 
must commence life anew on the cold 
shores of Nova Scotia or elsewhere. The 
following from an ancient authority, de- 
scribes how the news of peace was received 
by the Refugees in New York : 

", When the news of peace was known, 
the city of New York presented a scene 
of distress not easily described; adherents 
to the Crown who wen- in the army tore 
the lappels from their coats and stamped 
them under their ftet and exclaimed that 
they were ruined ; others cried out that 
they had sacrificed everything to prove 
their loyalty and were now left to shift for 
themselves without the friendship of 
their Kingor country " 

In September, previous to the final 
evacuation of New York by the British, 
upwards of 12,000 men, women and chil- 
dren embarked at the city and at Long 
and Staten Islands for Nova Scotia and the 
Bahamas. 

Some of these victims to civil war tried 
to make merry at their doom by saying 



that they were bound to a lovely country 
where there are nine months winter and 
three months cold weather every year 1 
While others in their desperation would 
have torn down their houses, and had they 
not been prevented wculd have carried off 
the bricks of which they were built. 

Those who went north landed at Port 
Roseway (now Shelburne) NovaScotiaand 
at St. Johns, where many, utterly destitute, 
were supplied with food at public charge 
and were obliged to live in huts built of 
bark and rough boards. Among the ban- 
ished ones were persons whose hearts and 
hopes had been as true as Washington's, 
for in the division of families, which every 
where occurred and which formed one of 
the most distressing circumstances of the 
conflict, their wives and daughterp, who 
although bound by the holiest ties to Loy- 
alists, had given their sympathy to the 
right from the beginning, and who now in 
the triumph of the cause which had their 
prayers, went meekly — as woman ever 
meets a sorrowful lot — in hopeless, inter- 
minable exile. 

GEORiE KEITH, THE FOUNDER OF 
FREEHOLD. 



The following outline of the life of Rev. 
George Keith is by William A. Whitehead 
Esq. author of the History of East Jersey 

Among those selected by the Proprieta- 
ries in England to serve them in blast Jer- 
sey was George Keith, a native of Aber 
deen, an eminent Quaker, although origi- 
nally a Scotch Presbyterian ; and among 
all whose names subsequently became 
widely known, his was one of those which 
obtained the greatest renown. Those who 
first welcomed him to the province as a 
fellow helper in subduing the wilderness 
could hardly have prefigured for him the 
course which events opened to him in this 
and the adjoining province of Pennsylva- 
nia. The circumstances which probably 
led to his acquaintance with the leading 
Scotch Proprietaries was his having under 
his charge in 1683 at a school which he 
taught in Theobalds, a son of Robert Bar- 
clay. He was appointed Surveyor General 
on the 31st of July, 1684, butdid'not reach 
the province until the spring of the follow- 
ing year. On the 9th of April he present- 
ed his credentials to the Council of Pro- 
prietors, but as the office to which he was 
appointed was already filled by William 
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Haige, under a commission emanating 
from Deputy' Governor Rudyard, they 
found themselves delicately situated, and 
postponed the consideration of Mr. 
Keith's commission until their next meet- 
ing. It was unanimously agreed, however, 
that he should have one of their houses 
as directed by the Proprietors. (Thomas 
Warne was directed to " clear out " the 
one he inhabited to make room for him.) 

The Council at the appointed time were 
urged by Keith to deci le in his favor, and 
they finally desired both of the applicants 
to appear before them on the 12th of June, 
when the office, in consequence of the ab- 
sence of Mr. Haige and the inability, from 
some cause of his deputy, Miles Forster, 
was declared vacant and Mr. Keith au- 
thorized to take the oaths and assume the 
duties. 

Besides performing the general duties of 
his office, for which he was well qualified, 
being "an excellent surveyor," he ran the 
division line between East and West Jer- 
sey in 1687 ; but in 1689 he left the pro- 
vince for Pennsylvania. Then residing at 
Freehold, of which settlement he was the 
founder, and where at the time of his re- 
moval he had " a fine plantation," he was 
induced by the solicitations of the Qua- 
kers of Philadelphia to accept the super- 
intendence of a school in that city for fifty 
pounds, a house for his family, and what- 
ever profits might accrue, with the prom- 
ise of an increase to one hundred and 
twenty pounds after the first year, the 
poor to be taught gratis. This is the first 
and only allusion to his family I have 
noticed. He did not remain long in this 
humble situation (vacating it the next 
year) and we are warranted in attributing 
its acceptance to other inducements more 
likely to affect a man of his character 
than the pecuniary remuneration named. 
Having been eminent as a preacher and 
writer among the Quakers for several 
years, he became a public speaker in their 
religious assemblies in Philadelphia. 
Possessing quick natural talents, improved 
by considerable literary attainments, he 
was acute in argument and able in logical 
disputations and discussions of nice dis 
tinction in theological matters ; but hav- 
ing great confidence *in his own superior 
capacity he was apt to indulge in an over- 
bearing disposition, not altogether in ac- 
cordance with christian moderation and 
charity. 

These peculiarities of mind and temper- 
ament naturally impelled him to assume 



the part of a leader, and he soon, through 
his talents and energy, gathered a party 
inculcating plainness of garb and language 
and other points of discipline ; there be- 
ing in his opinion " too great slackness 
therein." Connected with these religious 
tenets were the political doctrines of the 
abandomment of all forcible measures to 
uphold secular or worldly government 
and the emancipation of the negroes after 
a reasonable term of service. 

Although his opinions and views met 
the approval of a large number of Friends, 
occasioning a serious division in that be- 
fore united body — father and son, husband 
and wife, friends and relatives who had 
usually worshiped together, though still 
professors of the same faith in the main, 
being seen going to different places of wor- 
ship, '• heats and bitterness " beingengen- 
dered, occasioning "many labors and watch 
ing, great circumspection and patience;" yet 
as they did not meet with the general ac- 
ceptation he expected, Keith became cap- 
tious and indulged in censure and re- 
proach, accusing some of the most es- 
teemed and approved ministers with pro 
mulgating false doctrines — although it is 
said the points he now condemned had 
been strongly advocated in his writings— 
and declaring those only who were asso- 
ciated with him true Quakers. 

He was charged with exercising an over- 
bearing temper and an unchristian dispo- 
sition of mind in disparaging many of the 
society, and at a meeting of ministers in 
Philadelphia in June, 1692, ""a declaration 
or testimony of denial " was drawn up, in 
which both he and his conduct were pub- 
licly denounced. 

From this decision Keith appealed to 
the general meeting of Fri»nds, at Bur- 
linizton, and in the meanwhile wrote an 
address to the Quakers in which, as on 
different occasions verbally, he spoke in 
such disparaging, if not calumnious man- 
ner of the Deputy Governor and other 
functionaries, as to bring upon him the 
ire of the civil magistrates (themselves 
Quakers) and he was in consequence pro- 
claimed in the market place, by the com- 
mon crier, a seditious person and an ene- 
my to the King and Queen's government. 
The general meeting confirming the 
declaration of the ministers, the separa- 
tion became complete, but Keith continu- 
ed preaching and writing in support of his 
views and for the establishment of his fol- 
lowers until early in 1694, when he appeal- 
ed to the yearly meeting in London and 
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appeared there in person ; but his behav- 
ior was such as led to the approval of the 
proceedings against him and his authority 
and influence were at an end. 

This controversy occasioned much dis- 
turbance in the province of Pennsylvania 
and many of the pamphlets to which it 
gave birth are yet extant. 

Excited it would seem by the opposi- 
tion he had met with, although for a time 
he retained a considerable number of ad- 
herents in England, and disgusted with 
the society from which he had received so 
little sympathy while aiming for its ad- 
vancement in what he conceived the es- 
sentials of true religion, Keith abjured the 
doctrines of the Quakers and became a 
zealous clergyman of the established 
Church of England. 

He officiated for some time in his mother 
country, and in 1702 returned to America 
a* a Missionary of the " Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts ; sent out to travel through the 
different provinces for the purpose of in- 
quiring into their, true condition, their 
wants in regard to their spiritual interests 
and to arouse in the people a sens? of the 
duties of religion." 

His labors are said to have been very 
successful, particularly in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and New York to w'hich he 
devoted more of his time than he did to 
the other provinces — from his previous 
acquaintance with the people. In the 
firs', two especially a large number of 
those Quakers who had adopted his views 
in the dissensions of 1691 and 1692, be' 
came converts to the doctrines and disci- 
pline of the Church of England. 

He returned to England by way of Vir- 
ginia and received a benefice in Sussex, 
worth one hundred and twenty pounds 
per annum, where he continued until his 
death to write against the doctrines of 
the Quakers. Prund's History of Pennsyl- 
vania says from well authenticated ac- 
count if, is asserted that he thus expressed 
himself on his death bed -. " I wish I had 
died when I was a Quaker for then I am 
sure it would have been well for my soul.'* 

SINGULAR INDIAN CLAIMS. 

About the last remnant of Indians re- 
maining in our state, sold their lands to 
the whites about 1801, and the year fol- 
lowing removed to New Stock bridge, near 
Oneida Lake, New York, from whence, 
about 1824, they removed to Michigan, 



where they purchased a tract of land of 
the Menomonie Indians, on both sides of 
the Fox river near Green Bay. 

In 1832, the New Jersey tribe, reduced 
to less than forty souls, delegated one of 
their number named Bartholomew S. Cal- 
vin, to visit Trenton and apply to our Leg- 
islature for remuneration for hunting and 
fishing privileges on unenclosed lands, 
which they alleged had not been sold with 
the land. Calvin was an aged man who 
had been educated at Princeton, where he 
was at the breaking out of the Revolution 
when he joined the American army. The 
claim, so unusual, was met in a "spirit of 
kindness by our Legislature, who directed 
the Stale Treasurer to pay to the agent of 
the Indians, the sum of two thousand dol- 
lars, thus satisfactorily and honorably ex- 
tinguishing the last claim the Indians 
brought against our state. Hon. Samuel 
L. Southard, at the close of a speech made 
at the time, said ; " It was a proud fact in 
the history of New Jersey, that, every foot 
of her soil had been obtained from the 
Indians by fair and voluntary purchase 
and transfer, a fact. that no other stnte of 
the Union, not even the land which bears 
the name of Penn, can boast." 

In 1678, a somewhat similar claim was 
brought by the Indians, against Richard 
IJartshorji.e, an early settler of old Mon- 
mouth, who had previously bought of 
them Sandy Hook, and lands around the 
Highlands. In that year, to prevent their 
trespassing upon his lands, he had to pay 
them to relinquish their claims to hunt, 
fish, fowl, and gather beach plums. The f'o 1 - 
lowing it a copy of the agreement : 

"The 8th of August, 1678. Whereas 
the Indians pretend that formerly, when 
they sold all the land upon Sandy Hook, 
they did not sell, or did except liberty to 
plumbs, or to say the Indians should 
have liberty to go en Sandy Hook, to get 
get plumbs when they please, and to hunt 
upon the land, and fish, and to take dry 
trees that suited them for ca.nnows. Now 
know all men by these presents, that I, 
Richard Hartsliorne, of Portland, in tne 
county of Monmouth, in East Jersey, for 
peace and quietness sake, and to the end 
there may be no cause of trouble with the 
Indians and that I may not for the future 
have any trouble with them as formerly I 
had, in their dogs killing my sheep, and 
their hunting on my lands, and their fish- 
ing, I have agreed as followeth : 

"These presents witnesselh, that I, 
Vowavapon, Hendricks, the Indians sonn, 
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having all the liberty and privileges of 
pluming on Sandy Hook, hunting, fishing, 
fowling, getting cannows &c, by these 
presents, give, grant, bargain, sell, unto 
Richard Hartshorne, his heirs and assigns 
forever, all the liberty and privilege of 
pluming, fishing, fowling, and hunting, 
and howsoever reserved and excepted by 
the Indiana for him, the said Richard 
Hartshorne, his heir;, and assigns, to have 
hould, possess, and injoy forever, to say 
that no Indian, or Indians, shall or hath 
no pretense to lands or timber, or liberty, 
privileges on no pretense whatsoever on 
nny pari, a parcel! of land, belonging to 
the said Richard Hartshorne, to say Sandy 
Hook or land adjoining to it, in considera- 
tion the said Hartshorne, hath paid unto 
the said Vowavapon, thirtee? shillings 
money j and I the said Vowavapon, do 
acknowledge to have received thirteen 
shillings by these presents. Witness my 
hand and seal. 

" Vowavapon X his mark, 
"'focus X his mark. 
'* Signed, sealed and delivered in the 
presence of John Stout." 

THE RARITAN INDIANS. 

An ancient work says that when the 
whites first came to this country, the 
Raritans lived on the south side of Raritan 
bay and river, but they were flooded out 
by a storm, previous to 1650, and then 
removed to the north side. 'They after- 
wards it is supposed mingled with the 
Sanhicans or Wapingas. who finally left 
the state and located on the east side of 
tne Hudson river, in New York state, near 
Anthony's Nose. 



AN INDIAN DINNER— A SAVOKY 
DISH. 

Bethsheua, the Indian Queen. 



The last remnant of the Indians who 
frequented the lower part of old Mon- 
mouth, had their principal settlement at a 
place called Edgepelick or Edge Pillock 
about three miles from Atsion in Burling- 
ton county, from whence they removed to 
Oneida Lake, New York, in 1802. Before 
their removal, members of this tribe with 
their families would visit the shore once a 
year and spend some time fishing, oyster - 



ing, making baskets, &c. The most noted 
among the last Indians who regularly vis- 
ited the shore were Charles Moluss, his 
wife, and wife's sister, who bore the eu- 
phonious names of Bash and Suke, among 
the ancient residents of old Stafford town- 
ship, but in Little Egg Harbor, Burlington 
county, where they also were frequent vis- 
itors, Moluss' wife was known as Bathshe 
ha, and considered as a kind of Indian 
Queen, on account" of the grefct respect 
shown to her by her people and by the 
Quakers of Burlington, becauseol her pos- 
sessing more intelligence, and having amore 
preposessing personal appearance than the 
rest of her tribe. At Tuckerton, when her 
company visited there and put up their 
tents, Bathsheba was generally invited t«) 
make her home with some one of the 
principal inhabitants of the place. At 
Barnegat, her company generally camped 
on the place now owned by Captain Timo- 
thy Falkinburgh, where they were on 
friendly terms with the whites and quite 
disposed to be hospitable, but Bathsheba, 
Indian Queen though she may hr.ve been, 
occasionally prepared Indian delicacies for 
the table which the whites seldom appre- 
ciated. Some twenty years ago Eli Collins, 
a well remembered aged citizen of Barne- 
gat, told the writer of this, that when he 
was a young man, one time he had been 
out from home all day, and on his way 
back, Stopped ac the hut of Moluss. His 
wife Bash, or Bathsheba, was boiling some- 
thing in a pot which sent forth a most de 
lightful.odor to a hungry man, and he was 
Cordially invited to dine. As he had been 
without anything to eat all day he willing- 
ly accepted the invitation ; but he soon 
changed his determination when he found 
the savory smelling dish was hop toad soup! 



INDIAN PETER. 



A Tradition oe Imlaystown. 



About a century ago an Indian named 
Peter, said to have been connected by re- 
lationship and in business with the noted 
Indian Tom, after whom some, we 
think erroneously, considered Toms 
River to be named, resided at Toms River, 
but owing to an unfortunate habit of mix- 
ing too much whisky with his water, he 
became unfortunate, and about the time of 
the war removed with his family to the 
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vicinity of Imlaystown, where he built a 
wigwam by a pond not far from the vil- 
lage. 

Shortly after he located here his wife 
sickened and died. Peter dearly loved 
his squaw, and was almost heart-broken 
on account of the unlucky event. He 
could not bear the idea of parting with his 
wife, of putting her under ground out of 
sight. For a day or two he was inconsola- 
ble and knew not what to do ; at length a 
lucky idea occurred to him ; instead of 
burying her where he never more could 
see her, he would put a rope about her 
neck and place her in the pond and daily 
visit her. Thin idea he at once put into 
execution, and as he daily visited her, it 
somewhat assuaged his poignant grief. — 
On one of his melancholy visits t» the de- 
parted partner of his bosom, he noticed 
in the water around her a large number 
of eels. To turn these eels to account was 
a matter of importance to Peter, for though 
he loved his wife yet he loved money too. 
So he caught the eels daily, and for a week 
or so visited the village regularly and 
found n ready sale for them among the 
villagers. 

But at length the supply failed — his 
novel eel trap gave out. A few days there- 
after he was in the village and numerous 
were the inquiries why he did not bring 
any more of those good eels. 

" Ah," said Peter very innocently, draw- 
ing a long sigh, " me catch no more eels — 
me squaw all gone — boo — hoo 1 " 

His grief and singular reply called for 
an explanation, and he, thinking nothing 
wrong, gave it. 

The result, was a general castingupof ac- 
counts among the villagers, terrible anath- 
ema* upon the Indian, and a holy horror 
of eels among that generation of Imlays- 
town citizens, and even to this day it is 
said some of their descendants would as 
soon eat a sm.ke as an eel. 

(The above tradition we have no doubt 
is substantially correct ; we derived it 
from Hon. Charles Parker, for many years 
State Treasurer, father of Gov. Parker, 
who some sixty years ago, while at Toms 
River, met with some of the disgusted pur- 
chasers of Indian Peter's eels.) 



A BRAVE fOUTH. 



One fine morning in May, 1780, as the 
family of David Forman, Sheriff of Mon- 
mouth County, were at breakfast, a soldier 



almost out of breath suddenly burst into 
the room and stated, that as he and anoth- 
er soldier were conducting to the Court 
House two men taken up on suspicion at 
Colt's Neck, they had knocked down his 
comrade, seized his musket and escaped. 
The Sheriff, on hearing this relation, im- 
mediately mounted his horse and galloped 
to the Court House to alarm the guard. — 
His son Tunis Forman, a lad of about 17, 
and small of his age, seized a musket load- 
ed only with small shot to kill blackbirds 
in the cornfields, and putting on a cart- 
ridge box, dispatched his brother Samuel 
(the late Dr. Samuel Forman of Freehold,) 
upstairs for a bayonet, and then without 
waiting for it, nurried off alone in the pur- 
suit. 

After running in a westerly direction 
about a mile, he discovered the men sit- 
ting on a fence, who on perceiving him 
ran into a swamp. As the morning was 
warm, he hastily pulled off his coat and 
shoes and dashed in after them, keeping 
close upon them for over a mile, when 
they got cut of the swamp and each climb- 
ed into separate trees- As he came up 
they discharged at him the musket taken 
from the guard. The ball whistled over 
his head. He felt for his bayonet, and at 
that moment perceived that in his haste 
it was left behind. He then pointed his 
gun at tb*" man with the musket, but 
deemed it imprudent to fire, reflecting 
even if he killed him, his comrade could 
easily master such a stripling as himself. 
He compelled the man to throw down his 
musket bv threatening him with death if 
he did not instantly comply. Then load- 
ing the prize from his cartridge he forced 
his prisoners down from the trees and 
armed with bis two loaded muskets, he 
drove them toward the Court House, care- 
ful however, to keep them far apart, to 
prevent, conversation. Passing by a spring 
they requested permission to drink. 

ii u " re plied the intrepid boy, under- 
standing their design. " You can do as 
well without it as myself; you shall have 
some by and by. 

Soon after, his father, at the head of a 
party of soldiers in the pursuit, galloped 
past in the road within a short distance. — 
Tunis hallooed, but the clattering of their 
horses hoofs drowned his voice. At length 
he reached the village, and lodged his 
prisoners in the county prison. 

It was subsequently discovered that 
these men, whose name was John and 
Robert Smith, were brothers from near 
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Philadelphia, that they had robbed and 
murdered a Mr. Boyd, a collector of taxes 
in Chester county, and when taken, were 
on their way to join the British. As they 
had been apprehended on suspicion mere- 
ly of being refugees, no definite charge 
could be brought against them. A few 
days after, Sheriff ^orman saw an adver- 
tisement in a Pennsylvania paper doscrib 
ing them, with the facts above mentioned, 
and a reward of $20,000 Continental mon- 
ey offered for their appiehensi<m. He, ac- 
companied by his son, took them there, 
where they were trie 1 and executed. On 
entering Philadelphia young Tunis was 
carried through the streets in triumph 
upon the shoulders of the military. In 
the latter part of the war this young 
man became very active, and was a pecu- 
liar favorite of General David Forman. He 
died not far from 1835. (The foregoing 
account is as related by the late Dr. Sam 
uel Forman to Henry Howe, Esq.) 



CAPTAIN JOSEPH COWARD. 



In a Philadelphia work containing 
Sketches of Revolutionary Heroets is found 
the following notice of one of the patriots 
of old Monmouth : 

" Joseph Coward was a native of Mon- 
mouth county, N. J. In view of his cogno- 
men we may well exclaim, " What's in a 
name, my Lord?" He was a Coward, and 
yet one of the bravest of the Revolutionary 
Captains. He was a great terror to the 
Refugees alias Tories. At the Battle of 
Monmouth and at several other places, his 
undaunted courage was conspicuous. — 
When the British fleet lay offSandy Hook, 
one of the supply ships ran too near the 
shore and stuck fast. With a few, Captain 
Coward captured her in defiance of two 
barges manned with superior numbers 
that were sent to the rescue. At the clese 
of the war he returned to his farm, became 
the esteemed citizen and fully exemplified 
the noble attributes of an honest man." 

From his name we should not be sur- 
prised if the above named hero was a rela- 
tive of the late Captain Joseph Coward of 
Toms River, formerly a member of the 
Legislature, a gentleman much esteemed 
and popular among his political opponents, 
as well as friends. 



A JERSEY BLUE AT THE BATTLE 
OF GERMANTOWN. 

BaRKALOW, OF OLD MONMOUTH. 

The following story which we find in an 
old work is worth repeating: 

" A Brave Fellow. — Among numerous 
feats of valor performed by individuals of 
the American Revolutionary army, none 
has pleased me more than the following, 
related by an eye witness. 

" During the heat of the battle at Ger 
mantown, while bullets flew thick a-' hail- 
stones, one Barkalow, of Monmouth, N. J., 
was levelling his musket at the enemy 
when the lock was carried away by a ball. 
Undismayed, he caught up the gun of a 
comrade, just killed by his side, and taking 
aim, a bullet entered the muzzle and twist- 
ed the barrel round like a corkscrew! Still 
undaunted, our hero immediately uneel'd 
down, unscrewed the whole lock from the 
twisted barrel, screwed it on the barrel 
from which the lock had been torn, and 
blazed away at the enemy. 

" Can ancient Sparta or modern Br i dan 
boast a more brilliant display of cool, de 
liberate, unshaken courage? This hero is 
still living." — Niles Prin. Revolution, 1822 



THE REDSTONE COUNTRY. 
Old Monmouth Citizens Emigrating Whst. 

At different times between fifty and a 
hundred years ago, a large number of the 
citizens of old Monmouth emigrated to 
what then was termed ''the Redstone 
country." These emigrants left behind 
numerous relatives, and among their de 
scf.ndants are often heard inquiries as to 
the precise locality of this •' Redstone 
country." The origin of the name at the 
present day seems somewhat singular. 

The term "Redstone settlements" or 
" Redstone country," was employed to de- 
note most fthe country in Pennsylvania 
and Virginia west of the mountains. The 
name Redstone was applied to a creek 
which enters the Monongahela below 
Brownsville, Pa., upon which was a settle- 
ment called " Redstone Old Fort." 

Tn that day coal, as an article of fuel, 
was unknown. It is stated that "the hills 
abounded with bituminous coal ; and along 
water courses where the earth had been 
washed off, the coal was left exposed 
which often caught fire ; these fires came 
in contact with the surrounding earth and 



stones and gave them a red appearance — 
indeed so much so that when pulverized 
they were used in painting a Spanish 
brown color. Hence the name. Many of 
these red banks are now visible, the most 
prominent of whieh are in Redstone Creek, 
Fayette county, Pa." 

The last considerable exodus of citizens 
of old Monmouth bound for the Redstone 
country, occurred some fifty odd years ago. 
Some of the emigrants from the county 
who went previous to this time, experienc- 
ed great hardships, and at one time were 
so seriously annoyed by the Indians that 
they had to return until the troubles were 
over. One native of old Monmouth named 
Oonovej' during the Indian troubles, be- 
came quite noted for his skill and bravery 
in meeting the savages, and his adventures 
were so thrilling that we shall try to find 
place for them hereafter ; it will be seen 
that he did no discredit to the county that 
gave him birth. 

INDIAN WILL. 



An Eccentric Aboricinai, ov Old Mon- 
mouth. 

In days gone by the singular character 
and eccentric acts of the noted Indian 
Will, formed the theme of many a fireside 
story among our ancestors, many of which 
are still well remembered by our older 
citizens, especially those belonging to the 
Society of Friends. Some of the incidents 
given below, derived many years ago from 
aged Friends, differ in some particulars, 
but we give them as related to us now, in 
hopes some of our readers can furnisn cor- 
rections and additions. The first story 
given below, was published some thirty 
years ago, and'as will be seen differs from 
other versions. 

" About the year 1670, the Indians sold 
out the section of country near Eaton town 
to Lewis Morris for a barrel of cider, and 
"migrated to Crosswicks and Cranbury. — 
One of them, called Indian Will, remained 
and dwelt in a wigwam between Tin ton 
Falls and Swimming river. His tribe were 
in consequence exasperated, and at vari- 
ous times sent messengers to kill him in 
single combat ; but being a brave, athletic 
•nan, he always came ofi conqueror. On a 
certain occasion, while partaking of a 
breakfast of suppawn and. milk at Mr. Ea- 
ton's with a silver epoon, he casually re- 



marked that he knew where there were 
plenty of such. They promised if he 
would bring them they would give him a 
red coat and a cocked hat. In a short 
time he was arrayed in that dress ; and it 
is said that the Eatons suddenly became 
wealthy. About 80 years since, in pulling 
down an old mansion in Shrewsbury, in 
which a maiden member of this family in 
her lifetime had resided, a quantity of cob 
dollars, supposed by the superstitious to 
I have been Kidd's money, were found con- 
I cealed in the cellar wall. This coin was 
j generally of a square or oblong shape, the 
corners of which wore out the pockets." — 
[Howe's Hist. Coll.) 

A somewhat similar or a variation of the 
above tradition, we have frequently heard 
as follows : 

li India Will often visited the family 
of Derrick Longstreet at Manasquan, and 
one time showed them some silver money 
which excited their surprise ; they wished 
to know where he got it, and wanted Will 
to let them have it. Will refused to part 
with it, but told them he had found it in 
a trunk along the beach, and there was 
plenty of yellow money beside ; but as the 
yellow money was not as pretty as the 
white, he didn't want that, and Longstreet 
might have it. So Longstreet went with 
him, and found the money in a trunk cov- 
ere-i over with tarpaulin buried in the 
sand ; Will kept the white money and 
Longstreet the yellow ( gold,) and this sat- 
isfactory division, made the Longstreets 
quite wealthy." 

It is very probable that Will found mon- 
ey along the beach, but whether it was 
from some shipwrecked vessel, or had been 
buried by pirates, is another question.— 
However, the connection of Kidd's name 
with the finding ol t!.e money would indi- 
cate that Will lived long after the year 
mentioned in the first quoted tradition, 
( 1670.) Kidd did not sail on his piratical 
cruise until 1696. And from the tradition- 
ary information the writer of this has been 
able to obtain, Will must have lived many 
years subsequent. 

In personal appearance, Willis described 
as having been stout, broad, shouldered, 
with .prominent Indiai cast of features 
and rings in his ear-, and a good sized one 
in his nose. The following are some of 
the additional traditions related of him: 

Among other things which Will had 
done to excite the ill will of other Indians 
he was charged with killing his wife. Her 
brother named Jacob, determined on re- 
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venge; so he pursued him and finding Will 
unarmed, undertook to march him off cap- 
tive. As they were going along, Will 
espied a pine knot on the ground, and 
managed to pick it up and suddenly dealt 
Jacob a fatal blow, and as lie dropped to 
the ground, Will tauntingly exclaimed, 
'•Jacob, look up at the sun — you'll never 
see it again." Most of the old residents 
who relate stories of Will, speak of his 
finding honey at one time on the dead 
body of an Indian he had previously killed, 
but whether it was Jacob or some other is 
not mentioned. 

At one time, to make sure work of kill- 
ing Will, four or five Indians started in 
pursuit of hin., and they succeeded in sur- 
prising him so suddenly that he had no 
chance for defence or fight. His captors 
told him they '."ere about to kill him and 
he must at once prepare to die. He heard 
his doom with Indian stoicism, and he had 
only one favor to ask before he died, and 
that was to be allowed to take a drink out 
of his jug ot liquor which had just been 
filled. So small a favor the captors could 
not refuse. As Will's jug was full, it was 
only common politeness to ask them to 
drink also. Now if his captors bad any 
weakness it was for rum; so they grateful- 
ly accepted his invitation. The drink 
rendered them talkative, and they com 
menced reasoning with him upon the 
enormitv of his offences. The condemned 
man admitted the justness of their re- 
proaches, and begged to be allowed to take 
auother drink to drown the slings of con- 
science ; the captors condescendingly join- 
ed him again — indeed it would have been 
cruel to refuse to drink with a man so soon 
to die. This gone through with, they per- 
suaded Will to make a full confession of 
his misdeeds, and their magnitude so 
aroused the indignation of his captors, 
that they had to take another drink to 
enable them to do their duty becomingly. 
Indeed, they took divers drinks, so over 
come were they by his harrowing tale; and 
then they become so unmanned, thai they 
had to try to recuperate by sleep. Then 
crafty Will, who had really drank but lit- 
tle, softly arose, found his hatchet, and 
soon despatched his would-be captors. 

Id was a rule with Will not to waste any 
ammunition, and therefore he was bound 
to eat all the game he killed, but a buz- 
zard which he once shot sorely tried him, 
and it took two or three days starving, be- 
fore he could stomach it. One time when 
alone upon the beach he was seized with a 



fit of sickness and thought he was about 
to die ; and not wishing his dead body to 
lie exposed, he succeeded in digging a 
shallow grave in which he lay for awhile; 
but his sickness passed off and he crept 
out and went on his way rejoicing. He 
would never, in the latter years of his life, 
kill a willet, as he said a willet once saved 
his life. He said he was in a canoe one 
dark night crossing the bay, somewhat the 
worse for liquor, and unconscious'y about 
to drift out the inlet into the ocean, when 
a willet screamed, and the peculiar cry ol 
this bird seemed to him to sound, " this 
way. Will ; this way. Will !" and that way 
Will went and reached the beach just in 
time to save himself from certain death in 
the breakers. 

When afler wild fowl he had a singular 
way of talking to them in a low tone : — 
" Come this way, my nice bird. Will won't 
hurt you; Will won't hurt you I" If he 
succeeded in killing one he would say : 
" You fool, you believe me eh ? Ah, Will 
been so much with the whites he learned 
to lie like a ivhite man /" 

An old resident of the present county 
of Ocean, says that " Indian Will some 
times travelled down along shore as far a> 
Bamegat Inlet and always attended by a 
iot of big, lean, hungry looking dogs, to 
help him fight off other Indians." 

Near the mouth of Squan River is a 
place known as " Will's Hole." There are 
two versions of the origin of the name. — 
One old gentleman living in the vicinity. 
says it was so called because Will was 
drowned in it. The other version is that 
Wili drowned his wife here. 

The following traditions of Indian Will 
were told last summer by the venerable 
Thomas Cook of Point Pleasant, recently 
deceased, to a correspondent of the iNew 
York World. Though copied in this paper 
at that time, yet in this connection they 
will bear republishing: 

Along the shore of Squan river a small 
inlet was pointed out to me which is known 
as " Indian Will's Hole." Some three 
quarters of a century ago, an old Indian 
chief made his home in the woods attached 
to the Cook farm. He was a brawny, 
muscular savage, peaceably inclined to- 
wards the whites and suffered no molesta- 
tion from them. Many of his people lived 
around him. but he preferred to occupy 
his cabin alone with his wife, while he 
spent most of his time in hunting and 
fishing. 

But one day Indian Will brought home 



a muskrat, which he ordered his spouse to 
prepare for dinner. She obeyed, but when 
it was placed upon the table, refused to 
partake of it. " Very well," grunted the 
noble red man, " if you are too good to sat 
muskrat you are too good to live with me," 
And thereupon took her down to the little 
buy spoken of, and caused her to sink so 
effect daily that she has not yet come to 
the surface. 

Indian Will had three brothers-in-law, 
two of whom resided on Long Island, and 
when in course of time word reached them 
of the manner in which the chief had "put 
away '' their si- ter, they went cUwn to 
Jersey to avenge her death. When they 
readied Will's o>bin he sat inside edting 
clam soup. Knowing their errand, he in- 
vited them in to dinner, telling them that 
he would fight it out with (hem as soon as 
(he meal was concluded. •' Barkis was 
williti "' and they gathered around the ab- 
original board, compliment ins M>e attain- 
ing smvp which was placed before them, 
and scoofied it into their capacious jaws in 
the very fel city of sensuous enjoyment. 

Before dinner was over Indian Will pre- 
tended thul lie heard some one approach- 
ing, and spring ng up hurried out of his 
cabin as if t.. meet him. But the instant 
he was out of sight of the two visitors, he 
caught up their two guns, which they had 
left leaning up against the cabin in full 
trust of his honor, and through the open 
door shot both, the last redskin falling 
dead as he was rushing out to clo^e in with 
his treacherous host. 

In those days it was the custom of the 
Indians to hold a yearly meeting or coun- 
cil :it a place now known as Burrsville, 
somewhat like a dozen miles from this 
point. It was h<*re that Indian Will en 
countered the third brother-in-law, and 
they started hour-ward together having 
no weapons with them, but carrying a jug 
of whiskey. Deep in the gloomy lecesses 
of the pine woods when his blood was in 
flamed with fire-watei, this Indian told 
tii" chief that he must <iie as the death of 
his relatives must be avenged. 

They halted and closed in the deadly 
-iniu'gle. Both were active and powerful 
men and it was a fight unto death ; but 
late in the evening Indian Will appeared 
at his cabin wuh no companion but. his 
whiskey jug. The next day he received 
several visitors from his race who hi>d been 
at the Council the day before, arad who 
bad seen the two depart together. In 
'filing as to what had beconu* of his com- 



rade, he told them to search and they 
would probably find out. 

They took the back trail of the chief 
and after an hour's tramping found the 
dead body. The crushed *kull and a 
bloody pine knot near told the- tale. Hence- 
forth Indian Will was let alone and quiet- 
ly died in his own cabin many years after. 
1 find that in the deed of the Cook farm, 
this " Indian Will's Hole " is recognized, 
and its margin is given as oue of the land- 
marks. 1 ' 



CAUSES OK THE REVOLUTION— 
PJtlNClPJ-ES INVOLVED. 



Early Stand taken by the Citizens of Mon- 
mouth.— Prooceedings of Meetings in 
Different Townships in 1774-5. — Free- 
hold leads the .State. — C'linty Resolu 
tinns. — An Admirable Document. — Pa- 
triots Appeal to their Descendants.- " A 
Faithful Record" of 1774, and its Message 
to 1873. 

Historians of other States have always 
conceded that the citizens of New Jersey 
were among the earliest and most active 
opponents of those tyrannical acts of Great 
Britain which brought on the war, and fi- 
nally resulted in separation. Large and 
spirited public, meetings were held in va- 
rious parts of the State in 1774-5, to de- 
nounce th? obnoxious laws, and to organ- 
ize, for counsel and defence. 

At this stage of affairs, separation from 
England had not been proposed, and most 
of these meetings, while condemning the 
acts of the British Ministry and Parlia- 
ment, still expressed decided loyalty to 
the King. Our ancestors warmly seconded 
the stand taken by the people of Boston 
and freely forwarded contributions to the 
suffering inhabitants of that city. 

We annex extracts from the proceed- 
ings of some of these meetings in Old 
Monmouth, as they exhibit the timely 
zeal and firm and decided spirit of its citi- 
zens, and also furnish the names of some 
of the leading spirits who were prominent, 
tn the early stages of political m vements 
which brought on the Revolution. The 
several counties of the State were request- 
ed to send delegates to meet at New Bruns. 
wick, Julv 21st, 1774, to consider what 
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action should be taken by the citizens o' 
the Province ol New Jersey. This conven- 
tion was generally spoken of as the " Pro- 
vincial Congress of New Jerdey, " and was 
a different body from the Legislature ; in 
several instances, however, the same per- 
sons were members of both bodies. A 
number of persons named in these pro- 
ceedings were af'terw.rds, during the war, 
conspicuous in military or civil life, for 
their services in behalf of their country in 
legislative halls and on the field of battle. 

For a year or two the citizens of the 
county appear to have been about unani- 
mous in their sentiments, but when finally 
the subject of a separation from the moth 
er country was boldly advocated, there 
was found to be a diversity of opinion, and 
some who were among the most active in 
the meetings/)!' 1774-5, earnestly opposed 
the proposition, and eventually sided with 
England in the later years of that memor- 
able struggle. The. fearful consequences 
of this division, in which it would seem 
almost every man capable of bearing arms 
was comoelled to take sides, we have en- 
deavored to give in other chnpters. 

The citizens of Freehold had the honor, 
we believe, of holding the first meeting in 
New Jersey to denounce the tyrannical 
acts of Great Britain — of inaugurating the 
movements in our State rhich finally re- 
sulted ie Independence. The date of 
their first meeting is June 6th, 1774: the 
earliest dote of a meeting in any other 
place that we. have met with, is of a meet- 
ing at Newark. June 11th, 1774. 

The following is a copy of the Freehold 
Proceedings : 

Lower Freehold Resolutions. 

" Freehold June 6th 1774. 

"Ata meeting of the Freeholders and In- 
habitants of the Township of Lower Free- 
hold in the county of Monmouth in New 
Jersey, on Monday the 6th day of June 
1774 after notice given of the time place 
and occasion of this meeting 

'■ Resolved That it is the unanimous opin- 
ion of this meeting, that thecause in which 
the inhabitants of the town of Boston are 
now suffering is the common cause of the 
whole Continent of North America ; and 
that unless some general spirited measures, 
for the public safety be speedily entered 
into there is just reason to fear that every 
Province may in turn share the same fate 
with them; and that therefore, it is highly 
incumbent on them all to unite in soma 



effectual means to obtain a repeal of the 
Boston Port Bill and any other that may 
follow it, which shall be de med subver- 
sive of the rights and privileges of free 
b;>rn Americans. 

"And that it is the opinion>nf this meet- 
ing that in case it shall hereafter appeal 
to be consistent with the general opinion 
of the trading towns and the commercial 
part ot our countrymen, that an entire 
stoppage of importation and exportation 
from and to Great Britain and the Wes' 
Indies, until the said Port Bill and other 
Acts be repealed, will be conducive to trie 
safety and preservation of North America 
and her liberties, they will yield a cheerful 
acquiesence in the measure and earnestly 
reccommend the same to nil their breth- 
ren in this Province. 

•' Res<lved, moreover Tha< the inhabitants 
of this township will join in an Association 
with the several towns in the county and 
in conduction with them, with the several 
counties in the Province ( if, as we 
doubt not they see fit to accede to tlie 
proposal ) in any measures that may ap- 
pear best adapted to the weal and safety 
of Noah America and all her loyal sons. 

'• Ordered That 
John AXDBRSON Esq Peter Forman 
Hendrick Smock John Form an 
Asher Holmes Capt Jxo CorEXHOVEX 

and Dr. Natii.vnikl Set udf.u 
be a committee for the township to join 
those who may bet elected for the neigh- 
boring townships or counties to constitute 
a General Committee for any purposes 
similar to those above mentioned ; and 
that the gentlemen so appointed do im- 
mediately solicit a correspondence with 
the adjacent towns." 

( Dr. Scudder subsequently was a Colo- 
nel in the First Regiment Monmouth 
Militia, and killed October 15th, 1781, as 
described elsewhere.) 

The following week the citizens of Essex 
sent the following to the patriots of Mon- 
mouth : 

Essex to Monmouth. 
" Euzabethtown June 13th 1774. 

"Gentlemen: The alarming Measures 
which have been lately tp.ken to deprive 
the Inhabitants of the American Celmiies 
of their constitutional Rights and Privi- 
leges, together with the late violent attacks 
made upon the rights and liberties of the 
Colony of the Massachusetts Bay ( for as- 
serting and endeavoring to maintain their 
rights) manifestly intended to crush them 
without Mercy and thereby disunite and 
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weaken the Colonies, and at the same time 
dare them to assert or own their Constitu- 
tional Rights, Liberties or Properties, un- 
der the Penalty of the like, and if possible, 
worse treatment ; and as the Assembly of 
New Jersey are not like to meet in time, 
to answer the Design proposed, and the 
neighboring Colonies are devising and ex- 
pecting the, immediate union of this Colo- 
ny with them. 

•'Sundry of the Tnbabitantsof theCounty 
of E°sex by Advertisements, convened a 
general Meeting of said County at Newark 
on Saturday last, when the said inhabi- 
tants unanimously entered into certain 
Resolves and Declarations upon that occa- 
sion, a. copy of which you have enclosed. 
We the Committee appointed by the said 
Meeting, do earnestly request that 5Tou 
will immediately by Advertisements or 
otherwise, call a general Meeting of your 
County for the purposes aforesaid as soon 
as possible, as we have intelligence' , that it 
is most probable the General Congress of 
the Colonies- will be held the. .atter end of 
July next. We think New Brunswick the 
most suitable place for tiie committee to 
meet, and witli submission to them desire 
they will meet us at New Brunswick on 
Thursday July 21st next at 10 o'clock in 
the morning, unless some other time and 
place more suitable shall in the meantime 
be agreed upon. 

"We earnestly i equest your answer as 
soon as possible. 

" Letters of this Tenor and Date we now 
despatch to the other Counties in this Col- 
ony. We are, Gentlemen, 

" your most ob't servants 
"Stephen Crane Chairman 

" By order : 

"To Messrs Edward Taylor, Richard Law- 
rence Elisha Lawrence, John Taylor and 
Henry Waddell, and other Inhabitants ol 
the County of Monmouth, Friends to the 
Liberties and Privileges of the American 
Colonies." 

( The above letter was directed to the 
above named gentlemen " or to any body 
else in Monmouth County.") 

Delegates from the different townships 
in the. county assembled at Freehold, July 
19th, and the result of their decision is 
found in the following admirable docu- 
ment. It is lengthy but will well repay 
perusal. In the closing paragraph they 
trust that some faithful record will trans- 
mit the reasons which actuated them, to 
thrir posterity to whom they make a brief 
hut eloquent appeal. As they desired, this 



record has been preserved, and as they 
desired, we do what we can to place it be- 
fore their descendants: 

Monmouth County Resolutions. 

" On Tuesday July 19th 1774, a majority 
of the Committees from the several town- 
ships in the county of Monmouth of the 
Colony of New Jersey met according to 
appointment at the Court House at Free- 
hold in said county ; and appearing to 
have been regularly chosen and constituted 
by their respective townships, they unani- 
mously agreed upon the propriety and ex- 
pediency of electing a committee to repre- 
sent the whole county at the approaching 
Provincial Convention to be held at the 
city of New Brunswick, for the necessary 
purpose of constituting delegates from this 
Province to the general Congress of the 
Colonies and for all other such important 
purposes as shall hereafter be found neces- 
sary. 

" They at the same time also recorded the 
following Resolutions, Determinations and 
Opinions, which they wish to be transmit- 
ted to posterity as an ample testimony to 
their loyalty to his British Majesty, of their 
firm attacement to the principles of the 
glorious Revolution and their fixed and 
unalterable purpose, by every lawful 
means in their power, to maintain and de- 
fend themselves in the possession and en- 
joyment of those inestimable civil and re- 
ligious privileges which their forefathers, 
at the expense, of so much blood and treas- 
ure, have established and handed down 
to them. 

" 1st. In the names and behalf of their 
constituents, the good and loyal inhabi- 
tants of the county of Monmouth, in the 
colony of New Jersey, they do cheerfully 
and publicly proclaim their unshaken al- 
legiance to the person and government ot 
his most gracious Majesty King George the 
Third now on the British, throne, and do 
acknowledge themselves bound at all 
times, and to the utmost exertion of their 
power to maintain his dignity and lawful 
sovereignty in and over all his colonies in 
America; and that it is their most fervent 
desire and constant prayer that in a Prot- 
estant succession, the descendants of the 
illustrious House of Hanover, may con- 
tinue to sway the British sceptre to the 
latest posterity. 

" 2d. They do highly esteem and prize 
the happiness of being governed and hav- 
ing their liberty and property secured to 
them by so excellent a system of laws as 
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that of Great Britain, the best doubtless in 
the universe ; and they will at all times 
cheerfully obey and render every degree of 
assistance in their power to the full and 
just execution of them. But at the tame 
time will, with the greatest alacrity and 
res61ution oppose any unwarrantable in- 
novations in them or any additions to or 
alterations in the grand system which may 
appear unconstitutional, and consequently 
inconsistent with the liberties and privi- 
leges of the descendants of free born 
American Britons. 

" 3d. As there has been for ages past, a 
most happy'union and uninterrupted con- 
nection between Great Britain and her 
colonies in America, they conceive their 
interests are now become so intimately 
blended together and their mutual de 
pendence upon each other to be at this 
time so delicately great that they esteem 
everything which has a tendency to alien- 
ate affection or disunite them in any de- 
gree, highly injurious to their common 
happiness and directly calculated to pro- 
duce a Revolution, likely in the end to 
prove destructive to both ; they do there- 
tare heartily disclaim every idea of that 
spirit of independence which has, of late, 
by some of our mistaken brethren on each 
side of the Atlantic, been so groundle.'sly 
and injuriously held up to the attention of 
the nation, as having through ambition, 
possessed the breasts of the Americans. — 
And moreover they do devoutly beseech 
the Supreme Disposer of all events, gra- 
ciously to incline the heart of our Soverign 
and all his Ministers, to a kind and im- 
partial investigation ot the real sentiments 
and disposition of his truly loyal American 
subjects. 

"4th. Notwithstanding many great men 
and able writers have employed their tal- 
ents and pens in favor of the newly adopt- 
ed mode of taxation in America, they are 
yet sensible of no convictive light being 
thrown upon the subject ; and therefore, 
although so august a body as that of the 
British Parliament is now iictually endeav- 
oring to enforce in a military way. the ex- 
ecution of some distressing edicts upon the 
capital of the Massachusetts colony, they 
do freely and solemnly declare that in 
conscience they deem them, and all oth- 
ers that are, or ever may be framed upon 
the same principles, altogether unprece- 
dented and unconstitutional, utterly in- 
consistent with the true original intention 
of Magna Charta, subversive' of the just 
rights of free barn Englishmen, agreeable 



and satisfactory only to the domestic and 
foreign enemies of our nation, and conse- 
quently pregnant with complicated ruin, 
and tending directly to thedicsolution and 
destruction of '.he British Empire. 

"5th. As they, on the one hand firmly 
believe that the inhabitants of the Massa- 
chusetts colony in general, and those of 
the town of Boston in particular, are to all 
intents and purposes as loyal subjects as 
any in all his Majesty's widely extended 
dominions ; and on the other, that (al- 
though the present coercive and oppressive 
measures against them may have taken 
rise in some part from the grossest and 
most cruel misrepresentation both of their 
disposition and conduct ) the blockade of 
that town is principally designed to lead 
the way in an attempt to execute a dread- 
ful deep laid plan for enslaving all Amer- 
ica. TlieyaYe therefore clearly of opinion, 
that the Bostonians are now eminently 
suffering in the common cause uf Ameri- 
can freedom, and that their fate may 
probably prove decisive to ,this very ex- 
tensive continent and even to the whole 
British nation ; and they do verily expect 
that unless some generous spirited meas- 
ures for the public safety be speedily en- 
tered into and steadily prosecuted, every 
other colony will soon in turn feel the per- 
nicious effects of the fame detestable re- 
strictions. Whence they earnestly entreat 
every rank, denomination, society and 
profession of their brethren, that, laying 
aside all bigotry and every party disposi 
Hon, they do now universally concur in 
one generous and vigorous effort for the 
encouragement and support of their suf- 
fering friends, and in a resolute assertion 
of their birth right, liberties and piivileges. 
In consequence of which they may reason- 
ably expect a speedy repeal of all the ar- 
bitrary edicts respecting the Massachusetts 
government, and at the same time an ef- 
fectual preclusion of any future attempts 
of the kind from the enemies of our hap- 
py Constitution, either upon them or any 
o' their American brethren. 

''6th In' case it shall hereafter appear to 
he consistent with the result of the delib- 
eration of the general Congress, that an 
interruption r>r entire cessation of com- 
mercial intercourse with Gre"at Britain and 
even ( painful as it may he. ) with the West 
Indies, until such oppressive Acts he re- 
pealed and the liberties of America fully 
restored, stated and assorted, will on this 
deplorable emergency be really neoessar}' 
ami conducive to the public good, they 



promise a ready acquiesence in every mea- 
sure and will recommend the same as far 
as their influence extends. 

" 7th. As a general Congress of Deputies 
from the several American Colonies is pro- 
posed to be held at Philadelphia soon in 
September next, they declare their entire 
approbation of the design and think it is 
the only rational method of evading those 
aggravated evils which threaten to involve 
the whole continent in one general calam- 
itous catastrophe. They are theretore met 
this day, vested with due authority from 
their respective constituents, to elect a 
committee to represent this county of 
Monmouth in any future necessary trans 
actions respecting the cause of liberty and 
especially to join the Provincial Conven- 
tion soon to be held at New Brunswick, 
for the purpose of nominating and consti- 
tuting a number of Delegates, who in be- 
half of this Colony ma,, steadily attend to 
said general Congress and faithfully serve 
the laboring cause of freedom and they 
have consequently chosen and deputed the 
following gentlemen to that important 
trust viz; 

Edward Taylor John Anderson 

John Taylor Dr Nathaniel Scudder 

John Burrowes John Covenhoven 

Joseph Holmes Jnsiah Holmes 

Edward Williams .lames G rover 
John Lawrence. 
' Edward Taylor being constituted chair- 
man and any five of them a sufficient 
number to transact business. And they 
do beseech, entreat, instruct and enjoin 
them to give their voice at said Provincial 
Convention, for no persons but such as 
they in good conscience and from the best 
information shall verily believe to be am- 
ply qualified f«»r so interesting a depart- 
ment; particularly that they be men nigh 
ly approved for integrity, honesty and up 
rightness, faithfully attached to his Maj- 
esty's person and lawful government, well 
skilled in the principles of our excellent 
constitution and steady assertors ot all our 
civil and religious liberties. 

" 8th. As under the present operation of 
the Boston Port Bill, thousands of our rp- 
spected brethren in that town must neces 
warily be reduced to great distress, they 
fr'el themselves affected with the sincerest 
sympathy and most cordial commiseration; 
Mid as they expect, under God, that the 
final deliverance of America will be owing, 
in a great degree, to a continuance of their 
Jdrtuoua stiuggle, they esteem themselves 
'"•iind jn duty and in interest to afford 



them every assistance and alleviation in 
their power ; and they do now in behalf 
of their constituents, declare their readi- 
ness to contribute to the relief of the suf- 
fering poor in that town; therefore they 
request the several committees of the 
country, when met, to take into serious 
consideration the necessity and expedien- 
cy of forwarding under a sanction from 
them, subscriptions through every part of 
the Colony, for that .truly humane and 
laudable purpose ; and that a proper plan 
be concerted for laying out the product of 
such subscriptions to the best andvantage, 
and afterwards transmitting it to Boston 
in the safest and least expensive way. 

"9th. As we are now by our Committees 
in this, in conjunction with those of other 
colonies, about to delegate to a number of 
our countrymen a power equal to any 
wherewith human nature alone was ever 
invested ; and as we firmly resolve to ac- 
quiesce in their deliberations, we do there- 
fore earnestly entreat them, seriously and 
conscientiously to weigh the inexpressible 
importance of their arduous department, 
and fervently to solicit that direction and 
assistance in the discharge of their trust, 
which all the powers of humanity cannot 
afford the-n ; and we do humbly and ear- 
nestly beseech that God, in wjiose hand 
are the hearts of all flesh and who ruleth 
them at his pleasure, graciously to infuse 
into the whole Congress a spirit of true 
wisdom, prudence and just moderation ; 
and to direct them to such unanimous and 
happy conclusion as shall terminate in His 
own htinor and glory, the. establishment 
of the Protestant succession of the illus- 
trious House of Hanover, the mutual weal 
and advantage of Great Britain and all her 
Dominions and a just and permanent con- 
firmation of jJl the civil and religious lib- 
erties of America. And now lastly, under 
the consideration of the bare possibility 
that the enemies of our constitution may 
yet succeed in a desperate triumph over 
us in this age, we do earnestly (should 
tin's prove the case ) call upon all future 
generations to renew the glorious struggle 
for lib< rty as often as Heaven shall afford 
them anv probable means of success. 

•' May this notification, by some faithful 
record, be handed down to the yet unborn 
descendants of Americans, that nothing 
but the most fatal necessity could have 
wrested the present inestimable enjoy- 
ments from their ancestors. Let them 
universally inculcate upon their beloved 
offspring an investigation of those truths, 
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respecting both civil and religious liberty, 
which have been so clearly and fully stated 
in this generation. May they be carefully 
taught in all their schools-, and may they 
never rest until, through Divine blessing 
upon their efforts, true freedom and liber- 
ty shall reign triumphant over the whole 
Glebe. 

" Signed by order of the Committes, 

" Edward Taylor Chairman " 
Boston Gratefully Acknowledges Mon- 
mouth Contributions. 

The patriots of Monmouth promptly 
and freely contributed to the suffering in- 
habitants of Boston. In forwarding their 
first contribution " they entreated their 
brethren not to give' up, and if they 
should want a turther supply of bread to 
let them know it." 

On the 21st of October, 1774, a letter was 
written on behalf of the Bostonians, to 
the citizens of Monmouth, in which they 
say : 

" The kind and generous donations of 
the County of Monmouth in the Jersies 
we are now to acknowledge and with 
grateful hearts to thank you therefore, 
having received from the Committee of 
said county, per Captain Brown, eleven 
hundred and forty (1140) bushels of rve 
and fifty barrels of rye meal, for thesuffer- 
ing poor of this town which shall be an- 
plied to the purpose intended by the don- 
ors ; and what further cheers our hearts, 
is your kind assurances of a further sup- 
ply, if necessary, to enable us to oppose 
the cruel Parliamentary Acts, levelled not 
only against this town, but our whole 
Constitution." 

" Committees of Observation and Inspec- 
tion." 

*' Freehold December 10th 1774. 

" In pursuance of the recommendation of 
the Continental Congress and for the pres- 
ervation of American Freedom, a respect 
able body of the freeholders of Freehold 
township met at the Court IIous6 and 
unanimously elected the following gentle- 
men to act as a Committee of Observation 
and Inspection for said township : 
John Anderson Hendriek Smock 

John Forman John Covenhoven 

Asher Holmes Dr. Nath'i Seudder 

Peter Forman David Forman 

Dr. T. Henderson. 

" The committee were instructed by their 
constituents to carry into execution the 
several important and salutary measures 



pointed out to them by the Continental 
Congress and without favor or affection to 
make all such diligent inquiry as shall be 
found conducive to th<» accomplishment 
of the great necessary purposes held up to 
the attention of Americans," 

Upper Freehold, Dover and Middle- 
town formed similar committees, and noti- 
fied the Freehold committee. 

Shrewsbury however failed to appoint a 
committee. This may have been owing 
to the prevalence of Quaker principles in 
the township. An attempt by the patri- 
ots of Shrewsbury was made to have a, 
Committee appointed, as will be seen by 
the following copy of an advertisement 
put up in this township : 

" Advertisement. 

"Shrewsbury January 2nd 1775. 

"Agreeable to the Resolutions of the 
late General Continental Congress— The 
Inhabitants of the town of Shrewsbury, 
more especially such as are properly qual- 
ified for choosing Representatives to serve 
in the General Assembly are hereby warn- 
ed to meet at the house of Josiah Hal- 
stead, in said Shrewsbury, on Tuesday the 
17th of this instant January at noon, in 
order to choose a Committee for the seve- 
ral purposes as directed by the said Con- 
gress. 

" As the method ordered by the Congress 
seems to be the only peaceable method 
the case will admit of, on failure of which 
either confirmed Slavery or a civil war of 
course succeeds ; the bare mention of 
either of the two last is shocking to hu- 
man nature, more particularly so to all 
true friends of the English Constitution. 

"Therefore it becomes the indispensable 
duty of all such to irse their utmost en- 
deavors in favor of the first 'or peaceable 
method, and suffer it not to miscarry or 
fail of its salutary and much desired effects 
by means of any sinister views or indo- 
lence of theirs. Surely expecting on the 
one hand to be loaded with the curses 
arising from slavery to the latest posteri- 
ty, or on the other hand the guilt of 
blood of thousand of their brethren and 
fellow Christians to lay at their door and 
to be justly required at their hands. 

" Think well of this before it be too late 
and let not the precious moments pass.'' 

A number of the citizens of Shrewsbury 
assembled at the time and place mention- 
ed in the advertisement but they failed to 
appoint a committee. The following 
shows the conclusion to which the meel- 
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j n <r came. It concludes more like a Qua- 
ker Meeting epistle than a town meeting 
,. es olve : 

>' Extract from a letter to a gentleman in 
New York dated Shrewsbury N. J. Jan- 
uary 18th 1775. 

" In consequence of an anonymous ad- 
vertisement fixed up in this place, giving 
notice to freeholders and others, to meet 
on Tuesday the 17th inst in order to 
choose a Committee of Inspection etc, be- 
tween thirty and forty of Hie most respect 
able freeholders accordingly met and after 
,i f«-w debates on the business of the day, 
which were carried on with great decency 
and model ation it was generally agreed 
(there being only four or five dissenting 
votes) that the appointment of a commit- 
tee was not only useless, bat they were 
apprehensive would prove a means of dis- 
turbing the peace and quietness which 
had hitherto existed i'> the township, and 
would continue to use their utmost en- 
deavors to preserve and to gaurd against 
running upon that rock on which, with 
much concern, they beheld others, through 
an inattentive rashness, daily splitting " 

The Freehold Committee of Observation 
and Inspection at a meeting held March 
17th, 1775, took up the case of Shrewsbury 
township, and after stating the subject in 
a preamble they resolved that from and 
after that day they wouhf esteem and 
treat the citizens of Shrewsbury as ene- 
mies to their King and country and de- 
serters of the common cause of Freedom ; 
and would break off all dealings and con- 
nections with tuem " unless they shall 
turn from the evil of their ways and testi- 
fy their repentance by adopting the mea- 
sures of Congress." 

The New Jersey Provincial Legislature, 
in May following, authorized other town- 
ships to appoint delegates for Shrewsbury, 
but the same month the refractory town- 
ship, as will be seen by the following, 
chose delegates and also a committee of 
Observation, and so thw unpleasantness 
ended. 

Shrewsbury Falls Into Line. 

"At a meeting f Freeholders and Inhab- 
itants of the township of Shrewsbury this 
27th day of May 1775, the following per- 
sons were by a great majority, chosen a 
committee of observation for the said 
town agreeable to the direction of the 
General Continental Congress held at 
Philadelphia September 5th 1774 viz. 



Josiah Holmes John Little 

Jos. Throckmorton Samuel Longstreet 
Nicholas Van Brunt David Knott 
Cor, Vanderveer Benjamin Dennis 
Daniel Hendrickson Samuel Breese 
Thomas Morford Garret Longstreet 
Cornelius Lane. 

" Ordered : That Daniel Hendricksor 
and Nicholas Van Brunt, or* either of them, 
do attend the Provincial Congress now 
setting at Trenton, with full power to rep- 
resent there, this town of Shrewsbury. 
And that Josiah Holmes, David Knott and 
Samuel Breese be a sub committee to pre- 
pare instructions for the Deputy or Depu- 
ties who are to attend the Congress at 
Trenton. 

'• Josiah Hi>lines wasunanimously chosen 
chairman. Josiah Holmes. 

"Chairman and Town Clerk." 

Freeh >!.i> Patriots Indignant. — Novel 
Proceedings. 

March 6th, 1775. 
A Tory pamphlet entitled '" Free 
Thoughts -on the. Resolves of Congress by A. 
W. Farmer " was handed to the Freehold 
Committee of Observation and Inspection 
for their opinion. The committee declar- 
ed it to he most pernicious and malignant 
in its tendencies and calculated to sap the 
foundation of American liberty. The 
pamphJ"! vvas handed back to their con- 
stituents who gave it a coat of tar and 
turkey buzzards feathers, one person re- 
marking that " although the feathers 
wf re plucked from the trios' stinking of 
fowls, he thought it fell far short of being 
a proper emblem of the authors odious- 
ness to the friends of freedom and he 
wished he had the pleasure ol giving the 
author a coat of the same material." 

The pamphlet in its gorgeous attire was 
then nailed to the pillory post. 

The same committee severely denounc- 
ed a Tory pamphlet written by James 
Rivin^ton, editor of Rivington's Royal Ga-< 
zette, the Tory paper, printed in New 
York. 

iSy the following resolves it will be seen 
that the citizens of Upper Freehold favor- 
ed arming the people if necessary, to op- 
pose the tyrannical acts of Great Britain. 
A striking illustration of the stirring 
events of that perilous time is found in 
the fact that before a year had elapsed 
some of the prominent men in this meet- 
ing were aiding Great Britain to the best 
of their ability by voice, pen or sword : 
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Upper Freehold Resolutions. 

" May 4th 1775. This day, agreeable to 
previous notice a very considerable num 
ber of the principal inhabitants of this 
township met at Imlaystown. 

"John Lawrence Esq. in the chair: When 
the following resolves were unanimously 
agreed to : 

'' Resolved, That it is our first wish to 
live in unison witli Great Britain, agree- 
able to the' principles of the Constitution ; 
that we consider the unnatural civil war 
which we are about to be forced into, 
with anxiety and distress but that we are 
determined to oppose the novel claim of 
the Parliament of* Great Britain to raise a 
revenue in America and risk every possi- 
ble consequence rather than to submit to 
it. 

" Resolved. That it appears to this 
meeting that there are a sufficient num- 
ber of arms for the people. 

" Resolved. Thatasumof money be now 
raised to purchase what further quantity 
of Powder and Ball may be necessary ; 
and it is recommended that every man 
capable of bearing arms enter into Com- 
panies to train, and be prepared to march 
at a minutes warning ; and it is further 
recommended to the people that they do 
not waste their powder in fowling and 
hunting. 

;i A subscription was opened and one 
hundred and sixty pounds instantly paid 
into the hands of a person appointed for 
that purpose. The officers of four com- 
panies were then chosen and the meeting 
broke up in perfect unanimity. 

" Elisha Lawrence. Clerk." 



THE OUTLAWS OF THE 1INES. 

Among the most noted of these scoun- 
drels may be mentioned Lewis Fen ton, 
Jacob Fagan, Thomas and Stephen Burke 
alias Emmons, Ezekiel Williams, Richard 
Bird, John Bacon, John Giberson, John 
Wood, John Farnham, Jonathan and 
Stephen Wast, DeBow aud Davenport. 

Bird and Davenport appear to have op- 
erated principally' in old Dover township. 
Giberson's head quarters appear to have 
been in the lower part of Burlington, from 
whence he made occasional raids into Staf- 
ford, then the southern township of Mon- 
mouth county. 



In speaking of the Pine Robbers, Howe's 
Collections give several items derived 
chiefly from traditionary sources, relating 
to some of these notorious scoundrels. 
We give their substance below, appending 
occasional corrections and a large amount 
of additional matter... The compiler of 
'the above named work derived his infor- 
mation from aged citizens of the country 
over three, score years after the events re- 
ferred to occurred. By comparing their 
traditionary accounts with letters written 
from Freehold and vicinity at the time, it 
will be seen that they differ only in minor 
details. 

in speaking of Howell township, Howe 
says : 

'• Superadded to the other i. errors of the 
Revolutionary war in this region, the pines 
were infested with numerous robbers, who 
had Caves burrowed in the sides of sand 
hills, near the margin of swamps, in the" 
most secluded situations, which were cov- 
ered with brush so as to be almost undis- 
cernable. At dead of night these miscre- 
ants would Bally forth from their dens to 
plunder, burn and murder. The inhabi 
tan tn, in constant, terror, were obliged for 
safety 'o carry their muskets with them 
into the fields, and even to the house of 
worship. At length, so numerous and au- 
dacious had they become, that the si ate 
government .offered huge rewards for 
their destruction, and they were hunted 
and shot like wild beasts, when they were 
almost entirely extirpated.'' 

The first of whom we shall speak is 

Lewis Fenton. 

Fen ton was originally a blacksmith, and 
learned his trade at Freehold. On one 
occasion he robbed a tailor's shop in that 
township. Word was sent him that if he 
did not restore the clothing within a week 
he should be hunted and shot. Intimida- 
ted by the threat, he returned the proper 
ty accompanied by the following fiendish 
note : 

" 1 have returned your d — d rags. 
In ft short time I am coming to burn your 
barns and houses, and roast vou all line a 
pack of kittens.'' 

In August. 1779, this villain, at the head 
of his gang, attacked, at midnight, the 
dwelling of Mr. Thomas Farr, in the vi- 
cinity of Imlaystown. The family, con- 
sisting of Mr. Farr and wife (both aged 
persons) and their daughter, barricaded 
the door with logs of wood. The assail- 
ants first attemrted to beat in the door 
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with rails, but being unsucessful, fired 
through a volley of balls, one of which 
broke the leg of Mr. Farr. Then forcing 
an entrance at the back door, they mur- 
dered his wife and dispatched him as he 
lay helpless on the floor. His daughter, 
though badly wounded, escaped, and/the 
gang, fearing she would alarm the neigh- 
borhood, precipitately fled without wait- 
ing to plunder. 

After perpetrating many enormiti , 
Kenton whs shot, about two miles below 
Blue Ball, under the following circum- i 
stances : 

Fenton and Burke beat and robbed a ! 
young man named Van Mater of his meal, 
as he was going to mill. He escaped and 
conveyed the information to Lee's Legion, 
then at the Court House, A party started 
off in a wagon in pursuit, consisting of the 
Sergeant. VanMater and two soldiers. 
The soldiers lay on the bottom of the 
wagon concealed under the straw, while 
the sergeant, disguised as a countryman, 
sat with VanMater on the seat. To in- 
crease the deception, two or three empty 
barrels were put in the wagon. On pass- 
ing a low groggery in the pines, Fenton 
came out with h pistol in hand and com- 
manded them to stop. Addressing Van- 
Mater he said : 

" You d d rascal ! I gave you such 

a whipping I thought you would not dare 
to show your bead ;" then changing the 
subject inquired, '• where are you going?'' 

" To the salt works," was the reply. 

•' Have you any brandy ?" rejoined the 
robber 

" Yes ! will you have some ?" 

A bottle was given him : he put his foot 
on the hub of the wagon, and was in the 
act of drinking, when the sergeant touched 
the foot of one of the soldiers, who arose 
and shot him through the head. His 
brains were scattered over the side of the 
wagon. Burke, then in the woods, hear 
ing the report and supposing it a signal 
from his companion, discharged his rifle 
in answer. The party went in pursuit, 
but he escaped. 

Carelessly throwing the body into the 
wagon, they drove back furiously to the 
Court House, where, on their arrival, they 
jerked out the corpse by the heels, as 
though it had been that of some wild ani- 
mal, with the ferocious exclamation : 
" Here is a cordial for your tories and wood 
robbers I" 

In the above version it is stated that 
Fenton's companion was Burke, but an- 



cient papers published during the war say 
it was DeBow. Of the two Burkes alias 
Emmons, Th*mas and Stephen, we shall 
have occasion to speak before concluding. 

By the following extract it will be seen 
that the brutal attack by Fenton and his 
gang on Thomas Farr and family, occurr- 
ed in Juiy, instead of August, as stated in 
the foregoing traditionary account from 
Howe. : 

" July 31st, 1779.— Thomas Farr and 
wife were murdered in the night near 
Crosswicks Baptist meeting house, and 
daughte- badly wounded by a gang sup- 
posed to be under the lead of Lewis Fen- 
ton. About the same time Fenton broke 
into and robbed the. house of one An- 
drews, in Mmmouth County. Governor 
Livingston offered £500, reward for Fen- 
ton and £300, and £250 for persons assist- 
ing him." 

The Pennsylvania Packet (1779) gives a 
notice of the attack on VanMater by Fen- 
on, which corresponds with the following 
from another ancient paper, Sept. 29, 
1779. probably written by a Freehold cor- 
respondent : 

" On Thursday last (September 23d, 
1779), a Mr. VanMater was knocked off 
his horse on the road near Longstreet's 
Mills, in Monmouth County, by Lewis 
Fenton and one De Bow, by whom he was 
stabbed in the arm and otherwise much 
abused, besides being robbed of his saddle. 
In the meantime another person coming 
up, which drew the attention of the rob- 
bers, gave VanMater an opportunity to 
escape. He wnt directly and informed 
a Serjeant's gaurd of Major Lee's light dra- 
goons, who were in the neighborhood, of 
what had happened. The Serjeant im- 
mediately impresed a wagon and horses 
and ordered three of his men to secrete 
themselves in it under some hay. Hav- 
ing changed his clothes and procured a 
guide, he made haste, thus equipped, to 
the place where Fenton lay. On the ap- 
proach of the wagon, Fenton (his compan- 
ion being gone) rushed out to plunder it. 
Upon demanding what they had in it. he 
was answered a little wine and spirit. 
These article 1 * he said he wanted, and 
while advancing toward the wagon to 
take possession of them, one of the sol- 
diers, being previously informed who he 
was, shot him through the head, which 
killed him instantly on the spot. Thus 
did this villain end his days, which it is 
to be hoped will at least be a warning to 
others, if not to induce them to throw 
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themselves on the mercy of their injured 
country." 

In the early part of September, 1779, 
shortly before the VanMater affair, four of 
Fenton's gang were captured by the mili- 
tia and lodged in Freehold jail. 

Jacob Fagan. 

Fagan, also a monster in wickedness, 
was killed in Shrewsbury by a party of 
militia under Major Benjamin Dennis. 
The account here given is from Mrs. 
Amelia Coryel, a daughter of Mr. Dennis, 
living in January, 1843, in Philadelphia, 
and who, as will be seen in the narration, 
narrowly escaped death from the ruffians : 
'' On Mondny in the autumn of 1778, 
Fagan, Burke and Smith came to the 
dwelling of Major Dennis, on the south 
side of Manxsqiian river, four miles below 
Howell Mills, to rob it of some plunder 
captured from a British vessel. Fragan 
had formerly been a near neighbor. 
Smith, an honest citizen, who had joined 
the other tw>, the most notorious robbers 
of their time, for the purpose of betraying 
them, prevailed upon th'sm *o remain in 
their lurking place while he entered the 
house to ascertain if the way was clear. 
On entering he apprized Mrs. Dennis of 
her danger. Her daughter Amelia (after- 
wards Mrs. Coryel), a girl of fourteen, hid 
a pocket book "containing $80, in a bed- 
tick, and with her little brother hastily 
retreated to a swamp near. She had 
scarcely left when they entered, searched 
the house and the bed, but without suc- 
cess. 

" After threatening Mrs. Dennis, and 
ascertaining if she was unwilling to givein 
formation where the treasure was conceal- 
ed, one of them proposed to murder her. 
•' No," replied his comrade ; " let the 

d n rebel b h live. The countel of 

the first prevailed. They took her to a 
young ceilar tree, and suspended her to it 
by the neck with a bed cord. In her 
struggles she got free and escaped. 
Amelia, observing them from her hiding 
place, just then descried John Holmes ap- 
proaching in her father's wagon over arise 
of ground two hundred yi'rds distant, and 
ran towards him. The robbers fired at 
her; the ball whistled over her head and 
buried itself in an oak. Holmes abandon- 
ed the wagon and escaped to the woods. 
They then plundered the wagon and went 
off. 

" The next day Major Dennis removed 
his family to Shrewsbury, under protec 



tion of the guard. Smith stole from his 
companions, and informed Dennis they 
were coming the next evening to more 
thoroughly search his dwelling, and pro- 
posed that he and his comrados should be 
waylaid at a place agreed upon. On 
Wednesday evening the Major, with a par- 
ty of militia, lay in ambush at the appoint- 
ed spot. After a while Smith drove by in 
a wagon intended for the plunder, and 
Fagan and Burke came behind on foot. 
At a given signal from Smith, which was 
something said to the horses, the militia 
fired and the robbers disappeared. On 
Saturday, some hunters in a groggery. 
made a bet that Fagan was killed. 
Seirch was made and his body was-found 
and buried. On Sunday, the event becom- 
ing known, the people assembled, disin- 
terred the remains, and after heaping in- 
dignities upon it, enveloped it in a tarred 
cloth and suspended it in chains, with iron 
bands around it, from a large chestnut 
tree about a mile from the Couvt House, on 
the road to Colls Neck. There hung the 
corpse in mid air, rocked to and fro by the 
winds, a horrible warning to his comrades, 
and a terror to travellers, until the birds 
of prey picked the flesh from its bones 
and the skeleton fell piecemeal to the 
ground. Tradition affirms that the skuil 
was afterwards placed u gainst the tree, 
with a pipe in its mouth, in derision. 

'• Mrs. Dennis, wife of Major Dennis, on 
another occasion came near oeing kiiled 
by a party of Hessians, who entered her 
dwelling, and after rudely accosting her, 
knocked her down with their muskets and 
left her for dead. In the July succeeding 
the death of Fagan, her husband was 
sliot by the robbers Fen'on and Emmons, 
as he was travelling from Coryel's Ferry 
to Shrewsbury. After the murder of her 
husband, she married John Lambert, act- 
ing Governor of New Jersey in 1802. She 
died in 1835." 

Fagan's death above referred to oc- 
curred in September. 1778. An ancient 
paper has a communication dated October 
1st, 1778, which says : 

" About ten days ago Jacob Fagan, who 
having previously headed a number of 
villains in Monmouth county that have 
committed divers robberies and were the 
terror of travellers, was shot. Since 
which his body has been gibheted on the 
public highwav in that county, to deter 
others from perpetrating the like detest- 
able crimes." 
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Stephen Burke alias Emmons, Stephen 
West and EzekieK Williams. 

The following is an extract from a let- 
ter dated at Monmouth Court House, Jan- 
uary 29th, 1778: 

" The Tory pine robbers, who have 
their haunts and caves in the pines and 
have been for some time past a terror to 
the inhabitants of this county, have dur- 
ing the course of the present week, met 
with a very eminent disaster. 

"On Tuesday evening last(January 26lh) 
Captain Benjamin Dennis, who lately 
killed the infamous robber Fagan, with 
a party of his militia, went in pursuit of 
three of the most noted of the Pine Kob 
bers and was so fortunate as to fall in 
with them and kill them on the spot. 
Their 'names are Stephen Burke alias 
Emmons, Stephen West and Ezekiel 
Williams. Yesterday they were brought 
up to this place and two of them it is said 
will be hanged in chains. This Bignal 
piece of service was effected through the 
instrumentality of one John Van Kirk 
who was prevailed upon to associate with 
them on purpose to discover their practi- 
ces ani to lead them into our hands. He 
conducted himself with so much address 
that the robbers and especially the three 
above named, who were the leading vil- 
lains, looked upon him as one of their 
body, kept him constantly with them and 
entrusted him with all their designs. 

"VanKirk at properseasons gave intelli- 
gence of their movements to Captain Den- 
nis who conducted himself accordingly. 
They were on the eve of setting off for 
New York to make sale of their plunder, 
when VanKirk informed Captain Dennis 
of the time of their intended departure 
(which was to have been on Tuesday 
night last) and ot course they would take 
to their boats. In consequence of which 
and agreeable to the directions of Van- 
Kirk. the captain and a small party of 
his militia planted themselves at Rock 
Pond, near the sea shore, and shot Burke, 
West and Williams in the manner above 
related. 

"We were at first in hopes of keeping 
VanKirk under the rose, but the secret is 
out and of course he must fly the county, 
for the Tories are so highly exasperated 
against him that death will certainly be 



his fate if he does not leave Monmouth 
County. The Whigs are soliciting contri- 
butions in his favor, and from what I have 
already seen, have no doubt that they will 
present him with a very handsome sum. 
I question whether the destruction of the 
British fleet could diffuse more universal 
joy through the inhabitants of Monmouth 
than has the death of the above three 
most egregious villains." 

Refugee Version of the Death of Burke 
alias Emmons, West and Williams. 

William Courlies, of Shrewsbury, who 
joined the British about the last of 1778, 
testified before a British Court Martial in 
answer to the question as to what he 
knew respecting the deaths of Stephen 
West, Stephen Emmons alias Burke, and 
Ezekiel YVilliams, as follows : 

" He (thedeponent) was carried prison- 
er to Monmouth in January, 1779, on the 
night of the 24th of that month. He saw 
Captain Dennis of the rebel service bring 
to Freehold Court House three dead bod- 
ies ; that Captain Dennis being a neighbor 
of his (the deponent's) he asked where' 
those men were killed. He replied, they 
were killed on the shore, where they were 
coining to join their regiments. Two of 
them, he said, belonged to Colonel Morris' 
corps, in General Skinner's brigade ; the 
other had been enlisted in their service by 
those two belonging to Colonel Morris' 
corps. He said, also, he (Capt. Dennis) 
had employed a man to assist them in 
making their escape at a place where 
he (Dennis) was to meet with them 
on the shore, at which place he did meet 
them ; that on coming to the spot he 
(Dennis) surrounded them with his party; 
that the men attempted to fire, and not 
being able to discharge their pieces, begged 
for quarters and claimed the benefit of be- 
ing prisoners of war. He ordere_d them 
to be fired on, and one of them by the 
name of Williams fell ; that they were all 
bayonetted by the party and brought to 
Monmouth ; and that he (Dennis) receiv- 
ed a sum of money for that action, either 
from the Governor or General Washing- 
ton ; which of the two he does not recol- 
lect." 

It is only necessary to say in connection 
with theaboveby Courlies's own statement, 
that at least two, if not all three, deserved 
death bv the usual rule of warfare. They 
had evidently been noted for their ma- 
rauding expeditions, as a reward was 
offered for them. They may have belong- 
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ed to Skinner's " Greens " (the Loyalist 
organization of Jerseymen, so termed from 
their uniforms), but they had been noted 
for their frequent visits within the Amer- 
ican lines, plundering, acting of course as 
spies, and endeavoring to enlist men for 
the British service, within the patriot lines. 
The third man we infer remained in hid- 
ing places in the county, and when the 
others came over from the British line? 
would join them in their marauding expe- 
ditions, and he was shot while trying to 
join the enemy. 

Jonathan West. 

" Jonathan West, another of this lawless 
crew, in an affray with some of the inhab- 
itants of Monmouth, was taken prisoner to 
the Court House. His arm, being horribly 
mangled, was amputated. He soon after 
escaped to the pines and became more 
desperate than before. He used the 
stump of his arm to hold his gun. Some- 
time later he was again pursued, and on 
refusing to surrender, was shot." 

Five Men Condemned. 

The following item was published De- 
cember, 1782: 

" Five men were convicted at Mon- 
mouth Court House of burglary, felony, Ac, 
and sentenced to be hanged — three on 
one Friday, the other two the next Fri- 
day." 

Three refugees named Farnham, Burge 
and Patterson were executed at one time 
at Freehold. Our impression is that they 
are the three men referred to in the above 
paragraph, and that the other two were re 
prieved. We presume that Farnham is 
the same man who tried to shoot young 
Russell (us mentioned in speaking of the 
Russell outrage) while he was lying on the 
floor supposed to be mortally wounded 
but was prevented by Lippencott, who 
knocked up his musket. 

Execution or Thomas Burke and John 
Wood. 
The following is from an ancient paper : 
" July 22nd 1778. We learn that the 
Court of Oyer and Terminer and General 
Jail delivery held in Monmouth in June 
last, the following persons were tried and 
found guilty of burglary viz : Thomas Em- 
mons alias Bourke. John Wood, Michael 
Millery, William Dillon and Robert Mc- 
Mullen. The two former were executed 
on Friday last and the other three re- 
prieved.- At the same time Ezekiel Por- 



man, John Polhemus and William Grover 
were tried and convicted of hiph treason 
and are to be executed on the 18th of 
August next." 

William Dillon and Robert McMullen, 
.mentioned above," were pardoned, but they 
showed no appreciation for the favor, for 
we find that shortly after, in September, 
Dillon piloted a British expedition into 
old Cranberry Inlet, opposite Toms River, 
to endeavor to recapture the ship " Love 
and Unity," which a short time before 
had been made a prize of by the Ameri- 
cans, the particulars of which will be giv- 
en in speaking of privateering at Toms 
River and other places in old Monmouth 
during the war. When this expedition 
arrived at the Inlet, Robert McMullen, 
who seems to have been on shore waiting 
for them, siezed a small boat, hurrahed for 
the British, and rowed off to join their 
ships. 

Executions at Freehold. 

The late Dr. Samuel Forman stated that 
no less than thirteen pino robbers, refu- 
gees and murderers were executed at dif 
ferent times on one gallows, which stood 
near the tree where Fajjan was hung in 
tho vicinity of the Court House, and that 
he assisted in the erection of the gallows. 

We are not certain who- the thirteen 
wer$, but most of them are probably men- 
tioned in the foregoing and other chap- 
ters, if those hung in chains after being 
shot are included. 

Stephen Edwards was executed at Free- 
hold for being a spy. Thomas Emmons 
alias Burke, John Wood, Farnham, Burge 
and Patterson were hung for burglary, 
felony, &c: Ezekiei Forman, John Polhe- 
mus and William Grover were sentenced 
to be executed, but we have found no men- 
tion of the sentence being carried into ef- 
fect — but from circumstantial evidence it 
is probable that they were reprieved. 
Fagan was hung in chains' .after being 
shot, though not on the gallows. After 
Stephen Burke, West and Williams were 
shot and brought to Freehold, the Ameri- 
can account says the bodies of two of the 
three were to be hung in chains. 

In addition to extcutions, <&«:., above 
mentioned, a refugee named James Pew, 
formerly of Middietown township, joined 
the British and was taken prisoner by the 
Americans November 10th, 1779, and con- 
fined in Freehold jail, and five days after 
was shot by James Tilley, who was acting 
as sentry over him. It is probable that 
Pew was shot in attempting to escape. It 
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is said that a coroner's jury condemned 
Tilley, but after two or three days confine 
nient he was discharged. 

Davenport, the Refugee Leader of Dover- 

The refugee leader Davenport appears 
to have confined most of his operations 
within the limits of the old township of 
Dover, then in Monmouth, now in Ocean. 
The militia stationed at Toms River were 
so active fchf.t Davenport and his band of 
desperadoes had but little chance to do 
serious mischief except by plundering 
dwellings at a distance from the principal 
settlements. 

The most noted affair in which Daven- 
port was concerned was in aiding the 
British expedition which captured the 
Block House at Toms River, and burned 
the village March 24th, 1782. One account 
of this affair says that Davenport was 
wounded when attacking the Block House, 
if so it must have been slightly ; as on the 
first of June following he landed at Forked 
River, ten miles below Toms River, with 
eighty men, half white and half black, in 
two barges. They first landed on the 
north side of Forked River and plundered, 
among others, the houses of Samuel 
Woodmanaee and his brother who resided 
on what are now known as the Jones' and 
Holmes' placeo. They then proceeded 
across tho south branch to the place in 
late, years best known as " the Wright 
place " (formerly belonging to the father 
of Caleb Wright, the popular railroad 
conductor) in which at this time lived 
S.imuel Brown, an active member of the 
"Id Monmouth militia. 

They plundered Mr. Brown's dwelling, 
in>ulted his family, and burnt his salt 
works and came ne.ir capturing Mr. Brown 
himself, who had barely time to escape in- 
to the woods. They were particularly in- ; 
censed against him for his activity in the I 
patriotcause, he having, among other du- j 
ties, served a year at the military post at ' 
foms River. 

After completing their work of destruc- 
tion at Forked River, they proceeded 
down Forked River to the mouth, when 
one barge went up Barnegat bay, while 
the other, with Davenport, himself, pro- 
ceeded south to endeavor to destroy the 
important salt works of Newlin's at Wnre- 
'own, and other salt works along the bay. 
Davenport expected to meet with no op- 
position, as he supposed there 'were no 
militia near enough to check him. But 
he had hardly got out of the mouth of 



Forked River into the open bay when he 
perceived a boat heading for him. His 
crew advised him to return as they told 
him the other boat must have some ad- 
vantage or they would not venture to ap- 
proach. Davenport told them that they 
could see the other boat was smaller and 
had fewer men and he ridiculed their 
fear. He soon found, however, why it 
was that the American boat ventured to 
attack them. Davenport's men had only 
muskets with which to defend themselves; 
the Americans had a cannon or swivel, and 
when within proper distance, they fired it 
with so effective an aim that Davenport 
himself was killed at the first discharge, 
and his boat damaged and upset by the 
frightened crew. It happened that the 
water where they were was only about 
four feet deep and his crew waded ashore, 
landing near the mouth of Oyster Creek, 
between Forked River and Waretown, and 
thus escaped, scattering themselves in va- 
rious directions in tho woods and swamps. 

At Barnegat, some five miles south of 
where Davenport was lulled, iived many 
Quakers who took no part in tho war. 

A day or so after Davenport's death 
some of his crew in a starved condition 
called on Ebenozer Collins and other 
Quakers at Barnegat, begging for food, 
which was giv*>n them, after which they 
left for parts unknown. 

Thus ended the career of Davenport 
whose most noted exploit, was in aiding a 
foreign foe to murder men who were once 
his neighbors and friends, burn their 
houses, and turn their families adrift upon 
the world. 

Some distance, back of Toms River is a 
little stream called "Davenport's Branch," 
which some suppose derives its name from 
Davenport's having places of concealment 
in the woods and swamps along its banks. 

RiCHARD Bird, the Potters Creek Outlaw. 

This scoundrel, who was probaoly con- 
nected with Davenport's gang, was very ob- 
noxious to the Americans on account of 
the many outrages in which ho was con- 
cerned. 

He was intimately acquainted with all 
the roads and bye paths in the woods and 
swamps in Dover township, and for a. long 
time he managed to elude the vigilence 
of the militia. One day, however, he with 
a companion was seen along the road, a 
little south of Toms River, by someone, 
who at once notified the militia, two or 
three of whom immediately started in pur- 
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suit. Bird's comrade escaped by hiding 
under a bridge over which the pursuers 
passed, and Bird himself managedto elude 
them till after dark. His pursuers had 
heard that he occasionally visited a young 
woman of low character who lived in a 
lone cabin in the woods, and late in the 
evening they approached the cabin, and 
looking through the window saw Bird 
seated in the lap of a young woman- One 
of the militia fired through the window 
and Bird dropped off the girl's lap on the 
floor dead. The girl was so little affected 
by his death, that when the pursuers 
burst open the door and entered the room 
they found her busily engaged n. rifling 
his pockets. Biid appears to have made 
his headquarters in the vjcinity of the 
village of Bayville, formerly Potters Creek, 
in Dover township. 

Bird was a married man, but when he 
joined the refugees, his wife forsook him 
and went to Toms River, where she resi- ' 
ded many years after his death. While 
he was pursuing his wicked career, she 
bitterly denounced him, yet when she 
heard of his death, she greatly grieved, so 
much so that her neighbors expressed 
their surprise, knowing the disgrace he 
had been to her. The simple minded 
woman replied in substance, that it was 
not the man she so much cared but he 
often sent her a quarter of venison when 
he had more than he could use, and stie 
should so miss such presents now ! 

A Bayville correspondent of the New 
Jersey Courier mentions the death of a 
relative of Dick Bird, a lady named Mrs. 
Mercy Worth, who lived to the remark- 
able age of 106 years, 6 months, and 24 
days, who died March' 5th, 1873- Her 
lather was one of Washington's soldieis 
and served throughout the war. Her 
mother was a sister of Ihe notorious Rich- 
ard Bird, and moved away from Cedar 
Creek, Lacy township, for fear that Bird 
would be killed at her house, near which 
he had a cave where he stayed at 'light, 
which can still be seen. 



CAPTAIN WILLIAM TOM. 



A West Jersey Pioneer — After whom was 
Toms River named ? — The coming of 
the English — Indian Justice — Discove- 
ry of Toms River. 

In regard to the origin ot the name of 
Toms River, we have two distinct tradi- 
tions ; one alleging that it was named 
after a somewhat noted Indian, who once 



lived in its vicinity ; the other attributes 
it to a certain Captain William Tom, who 
resided on the Delaware two hundred 
years ago, and who it is .said penetrated 
through the wilderness to the seashore, on 
an exploring expedition, where he discov- 
ered the stream now known as Toms Riv- 
et" ; upon his return he made such favor- 
able representations of the land in its vi- 
cinity, that settlers were induced to come 
here and locate, and these settlers named 
it Toms River, after Mr. Tom, because he 
first brought it to the notice of the whites. 
While the writer of this, after patient in- 
vestigation acknowledges that he can find 
nothing that conclusively settles the question, 
yet he is strong in the belief that the place 
derives its nurne from Mr. Tom, for the 
following reasons : First, Though there 
was a noted Indian residing at. Toms Riv- 
era century ago, known as "Indian Tom,'" 
yet the phu-.e is known to have borne the 
name of Toms River when he was quite a 
young man ; it is not reasonable to sup- 
pose the place was named after him when 
lie was scarce out of his teens. Second, 
the position and business of Captain Wil- 
liam Tom, was such as to render it ex- 
tremely, probably that the tradition relat- 
ing to him is correct. Much difficulty has 
been found in making researches in this 
matter, as Capt. Tom was an active man 
among our fiist settlers before our West 
Jersey records begin, and information re- 
garding him has to be sought for in the 
older records of New York and New Castle, 
Delaware. In his day Southern and West- 
ern Jersey were under control of officials, 
whose headquarters were at New Castle, 
Del. ; these officials were appointed by the 
authorities at New York. In his time 
Capt. John Can- appears to have be* n the 
highest official among the settlers on both 
sides of the Delaware, acting as Commis- 
sioner, &c. But at times it would seem 
that Capt. Tom was more relied upon in 
managing public affairs by both the Gover- 
nors at New York, and the early settlers 
than any other man' among them. In the 
various positions which he held, he ap- 
pears to have unselfishly and untiringly 
exerted himself for the best interests of 
the settlers and the government. 

He held at different times the positions 
of Commissary, Justice, Judge, Town 
Clerk and Keeper of Official Records rela- 
ting to the settlements on both sides of the 
Defaware, collector of quit rents. Ac. As 
collector of quit rents and agent to sell 
lands, his duties called him throughout 
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die Southern half of our State, Wherever 
settlers were found, and in search of elig- 
ible places for settlers to locate. And here 
his duties seem to have been somewhat 
similar to those performed for the Propri- 
etors by the late Francis W. Brinley. so 
well remembered by our citizens. We 
rind that Capt. Tom was continually trav- 
eling io and fro in the performs. nee of his 
duties, was among the first white men to 
cross the State to New York, was on good 
terms with the Indians, with whom he 
continually must have mingled, and it is 
not at all unlikely in the performance of 
Ins duties, he crossed to the shore bv In- 
dian paths, so numerousand so frequented 
l>\ the red men in his lime, and thus vis- 
ited the stream now known as Toms River. 
As no outline of Capt. Tom ! N life arid 
-ervices h..s ever been published, we give 
: he substance of the facts found relating 
to him, not only because of its probable 
hearing on the -history of old Monmouth, 
and that our citizens may know who he 
was, but also because it gives an interest- 
ing c lapter in the history of our State. It- 
will be seen that he was a prominent, 
trusted and influential man before the 
founding of Philadelphia, Salem or Bur- 
bnsiton, or before any considerable settle- 
ments existed in New Jersey. In looking 
back to the past, it seems a long while to 
Indian T< m's day, but Capt. Willi,. in Tom 
lived nearly a century before him. The 
following items are collected from New 
York. Pennsylvania and D»loware records. 
C.trr. Wii.i.iah Tom came to this coun- 
try with the English expedition under Sir 
Ro her t Carre and Col. Richard Nioholls 
which conquered the Dutch at New Am 
sterdam, (New York) August. 1664. Im- 
mediately after the English had taken f r- 
»nal possession of New Yo'-k, two vessels, 
the " Guinea " and the •' William and 
Nicholas," under command of Sir Robert 
''aire were despatched to attack the Dutch 
settlements on the Delaware river. After 
a feeble resistance the Dutch surrendered 
about the first of October of the same year 
(16(54). Capt. Tom accompanied this ex- 
pedition, and that he rendered valuable 
service there is t vidence by an order is- 
sued by Gov. Nicholls June 30, 1665, which 
states that for William Tom's '" good 
services at Delaware,'' there shall be grant- 
ed to him the lands of Peter Alricka, con- 
fiscated for hostility to the English. Capt. 
torn remained in his majesty's service, un- 
til August 27, 1668; during' the last two 
years of this time he was Commissary on 



the Delaware. He was discharged from 
his majesty's service on the ground as is 
alleged ■' of good behaviour." in the ear- 
ly part of 1668, a servant of Mr. Tom's was 
killed by some evil disposed Indians, who 
it is said also killed one or more servants 
of Peter Alricks at the same time. The 
Indians generally were disponed to live on 
amicable terms with the whites, and these 
murders were the result it would seem of 
selling liquor to the Indians, the majority 
of whom seeing its evil effects, requested 
the white authorities to prohibit the sale of 
it among them. The perpetrators of these 
outrages were not apprehended, and be- 
cause this was not done, Gov. Lovelace at- 
iributes another murder two years later ■ 
he severely censured the authorities •' for 
tom much remissness in not avenging the 
previous murder on Mr. Tom's servant, 
Ac" 

On the 12th of August, 1669, Capt. Tom 
was appointed collector o>f quit rents, 
which were imposed on all persons taking 
up land along the Delaware river on both 
sides. 

This office he held for three years when 
he resigned. Its duties must have been of 
considerable responsibility and labor, as it 
involved the necessity ol visiting all places 
where settlers located from the Capes of 
the Delaware to the Falls ol the Delaware 
(Trenton.) While engaged in this busi- 
ness it is probable that as he travelled 
from place to place he made it a point to 
search for eligible places for new settlers 
to locate, and acted as agent for the sale 
of lands At one time he acted as land 
agent for John Fen wick the noted Salem 
proprietor. 

We find that Capt. Tom not only stood 
well in the estimation of Gov. Nicho'ls, 
but also in the opinion of his successor, 
Gov. Lovelace, who at the suggestion of 
C apt. T. issued several orders relating to 
affairs on the Delaware. Aug. 12, 1669, 
Gov. Lovelace at request of Wm. Tom, 
grants certain special favors to Finns and 
others removing near New Castle, Del. 
By his order " permission on request of 
Mr. Tom " was granted to families from 
Maryland to settle in the same vicinity 
" to the end that the said place may be in- 
habited and manured, it tending likewise 
to the increase of the inabitants." An 
order of the same date is preserved, which 
allows William Tom to kill and mark all 
wild hogs in the woods near his land. 

In 1671 an extraordinary council was con- 
v«-ned in New York on the occasion of the 
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arrival of William Tom and Peter Alricks, 
just from the Delaware, with the particu- 
lars of the Indians murdering two Chris- 
tians (Dutch) near Burlington These 
murders were committed by two Indians 
who were known and who resided at 
" Suscunk," four miles eas' of Matiniconk 
or Burlington Island. Gov. Lovelace in a 
letter to Capt. Tom dated Uctoder 6, ex- 
presses great surpsise at what he has learn- 
ed from Mr. Tom in regard to these mur- 
ders. This letter gives stringent orders to 
guard against evil di.-posed Indians in the 
Future, and from it we find that Burling- 
ton Island was then occupied as a kind of 
frontier military station. Gov. Lovelace 
" recommend* a good work about Matini- 
conk house (on Burlington Island) which 
.strengthened with a considerable guard 
would make an admirable frontier.'' Vig- 
orous efforts were made to secure these 
Indian murderers, and the result is seen 
in the following leiter written by Capi. 
Tom to Gov. Lovelace, Dec. 25th, 1671. 
lie says " that about 11 days since, Peter 
Alricks came from New York, and the 
Indians desired to speak with us concern- 
ing the murders, whereupon they sent 
forme to Peter Rambo's, where coming 
they faithfully promised within six days 
to bring in the murderers dead or alive ; 
whereupon they sent out two Indians to 
the stoutest, to bring him in. not doubling 
easily to take the other, he being an In- 
dian of little courage ; but the least In- 
dian getting knowledge of the design of 
the sachems, ran to advise his fellow, and 
advised him to run or else they would 
both be killed, who answered he was not 
ready, but in the morning would go with 
him to the Ufaquas, and advit-ed him to 
go to the next house for fear of suspicion, 
which he did ; and the two Indians, com- 
ing to his house at night, the one being 
his great friend, he asked him if he would 
Kill him, who answered " No, but the 
sachems have ordered you to die;'" where- 
upon he demanded •' what his brothers 
said ;" who answered " they say the like." 
Then he. holding his hands before his 
eyes said " Kill me ;" whereupon the In- 
dian that comes with Cocker shot him 
with two bullets in the breast, and gave 
him two or three cuts with a bill on the 
head and brought him down to Wicaco, 
from whence we shall carry him tomorrow 
to New Castle, there to hang him in chains 
for which we gave to th« Sachems five 
match coats which Mr. Alricks paid them. 
When the other Indian heard the shot in 



the night, naked as he was, he ran into 
the woods ; but this sachem promised to 
bring the other alive, lor which we prom- 
ised three match coats. The sachems 
brought a good many of their young men 
with them, aud there before us they open- 
ly told them " Now they saw a beginning, 
and all that did the line, should be served 
in the same manner." They promi?ed if 
any other murders were committed to 
bring in the murderers. How to believe 
them we knew not, but the Sachems aeem 
to desire no war." 

What official position Capt. Tom held 
in these transactions is uncertain, but he 
appears to have been more relied upon 
than any othwr man to settle difficulties. 
at this time. 

In 1673 Capt. Tom was appointed one 
of four appraisers to set a value on Tini- 
cum Island in the Delaware. In 1 674 he 
was appointed secretary or dark for the 
town of New Castie, and he appears to 
have had cbarge of the public records for 
several years. In 1673 the Dutch regain- 
ed i heir power in New York, New Jersey 
and Delaware, but retained it only a lew 
months ; alter they were again displaced 
in 1674, Gov. Andross appointed Captains 
Cantwell and Tom to take possession tor 
the King's use, of the fort at New Castle, 
with the public stores. I'bey were author- 
ized to provide for the settlement and re- 
pose of the inhabitants at New Castle. 
Whorekills (Lewes)and other places." 

In 1675 some sett'ers complained 
against Capt. Tom for molesting them in 
the enjoyment of rmadow lands which ad- 
joined their plantations. The settlers 
probably supposed because they owned up- 
lands, they s.iould also have the use of 
meadow land without paying for the same. 
The Governor ordered a compromise. In 
1676 he was appointed one of the Justices 
of the Peace and a Judge of the court. 
He sat as one of the Judges in an impor- 
tant suit in which the defendant was John 
Fen wick, the Salem Proprietor. Judg- 
ment was given against Fenwick, and a 
warrant issued to lake him dead oi alive. 
Fenwick finding it useless to resist, gave 
himselt up, and was sent prisoner to Nen 
York. 

Capt. Tom was reappointed justice and 
judge in 1677. Towards the latter part of 
this year complaint w»s made that the 
town records of New Castle were in confu- 
sion, and Mr. Tom was ordered to arrange 
and attest them. It is not improbable 
that ill health prevented him irom com- 
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pleting this task, as we find his death an- 
nounced January 12, 1678, coupled with 
the simple remark that, " his papers were 
jn confusion." 

From the foregoing and other facts that 
are preserved, it would appear that Wm. 
Tom was about the most prominent, use 
ful and trustworthy man among the sett- 
lers from the time of the coming of the 
English to his decease, thit he enjoyed the 
confidence of Governors Nicholls, Lovelace 
and Andross, that his varied duties were 
performed with general satisfaction to 
settlers, Indians and officials, and we 
mav safely infer that he did as much or 
more than any other man in his day " to- 
wards the settlement and repose of the 
inhabitants" on both sides of the Dela- 
ware. It is no discredit to the name of 
Toms River that it should be derived 
from such a man. 

In speaking of Capt. Tom's discovering 
Toms River, we do not refer to its original 
discovery, nor wish to convey the idea 
that he was the first white man who visit- 
ed it. The stream was discovered by nav- 
igators fifty years before Capt. Tom came 
to Ameiica. They simply marked the 
stream on their charts without naming it. 
The particulars as far as is known of the 
original discovery of Toms River, and 
other places along our bay are too lengthy 
to be given here and may hereafter be fur 
nished in another chapter. We will say, 
however, before concluding, that the fact 
that this river had been previously visited 
by the Dutch, was probably not known to 
Capt. Tom and the English in this day. 

CAPTAIN JOHN BACON. 



The Refugee Leader of Monmouth and 
Burlington — An Outlaw's Career and its 
Dreadful End. 

This noted refugee leader, whose name 
is so well remembered by old residents of 
Monmouth, Ocean and Burlington, ap- 
pears to have confined his operations 
chiefly to the lower part of old Monmouth 
county, between Cedar Creek in what is 
now Ocean county and Tuckerton in Bur- 
lington county. His efforts were mainly 
directed to plundering the dwellings ot all 
well known, active members of the old 
Monmouth militia. Many old residents 
in the section where his operations were 
carried on, considered him one of the 
most honorable partizan leaders opposed 
to the patriot cause. Himself and men 



were well acquainted with the roads and 
paths through the forests of Burlington 
and old Monmouth, and had numerous 
hiding places, cabins, caves, &c, in the 
woods and swamps, where they could re- 
main until some trustworthy spy informed 
them of a safe chance to venture out on 
what was then termed a picarooning expe- 
dition. 

The following items, gleaned from vari- 
ous sources, give the most prominent 
events in which he was an actor. They 
aid to give a more vivid idea of the perils 
by which our ancestors were surrounded 
at home, and of the character of the man 
who, probably with the except-on of Lieu- 
tenant James Moody, was about the most 
effective refugee leader in our state. 

In ancient papers we have found notices 
ol refugee raids in Burlington county, but 
they do not give the names of the leaders. 
It is probable that Bacon commanded 
some of these expeditions as he was well 
acquainted in Burlington, and his wife re- 
sided at Pemberton in the latter part of 
the war. About September, 1782, it is an- 
nounced that a man, supposed to be a spy 
of Bacon's, was shot in the woods near 
Pemberton, by some of the inhabitants 
who went out to hunt him ; and we rind 
that the citizens of Burlington were so 
much exa.-peraied against him that they 
organized expeditions to follow him in old 
Monmouth. 

Bacon Kim.s LrEUTENAvr Joshua Studson. 

The New Jersey Gazette, published at 
Trenton during the later years of the Rev- 
olutionary war, has a brief item to the ef- 
fect that " Lieutenant Joshua Studson 
was shot, December, 1780, by a refugee, 
near the inlet opposite Toms River." 

Joshua Studson had been a lieutenant 
in the Monmouth militia, and was also ap- 
pointed lieutenant in the State troops in 
Capt. Ephram Jenkins' company, Colonel 
Holmes' battalion, June 14, 1780. Here- 
sided at Toms River. 

The following particulars of his death 
we believe to be substantially correct, 
though derived from traditionary sources : 

Three men named Collins, Webster and 
Woodmansee, living in the lower part of 
old Monmouth, hearing that farming pro- 
duce was bringing exorbitant prices in 
New York city among the British, loaded 
a whole boat with truck from farms along 
Barnegat bay, and proceeded to New York 
by way of old Cranberry inlet opposite 
Toms River, which inlet though now 
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closed, was, during the war, the next best 
to Egg Harbor, as square rigged vessels 
(ships and brigs) occasionally entered it. 
These men were not known as refugees 
but undertook the trip merely to make 
money. They arrived safely in New York, 
sold out their produce, and were about re- 
turning home when Captain John Bacon 
called on them and insisted on taking 
passage back with them. Much against 
their will, they were, forced to allow him to 
come on board. They arrived safely out- 
side the beach near the inlet before sun- 
down and lay there until after dark, being 
afraid to venture in the bay during day- 
light. In the meantime the patriotic citi- 
zens of Toms River had got wind of the 
proceedings of these men, and b^ing de- 
termined to put a stop to the contraband 
trade, a small party under command of 
Lieutenant Studson took a boat and cross- 
ed over to the inlet and lay concealed be- 
hind a point inside, close to the inlet. 
After dark the whale boat came in, hut 
no sooner had it rounded the point, than 
to the consternation of those in it, they 
saw the boat of the militia so close by, that 
there was no apparent chance of escape. 
Lieutenant Studson stood up in his boat 
and demanded their immediate surrender. 
The unfortunate speculators were unarm- 
ed and in favor of yielding, but Bacon, 
fearing that his life was already forfeited, 
refused, and having hi* musket loaded, 
suddenly fired it with so deadly an aim, 
that the brave lieutenant instantly dropp- 
ed dead in the boat. The sudden, unex- 
pected firing and the death of Studson, 
threw the militia into momentary confu- 
sion, and before they could decide, how to 
act, the whale boat was out of sight in the 
darkness. The militia returned to Toms 
River the same night and delivered the 
body of the lieutenant to his wife, who 
was overwhelmed with sorrow at his sud- 
den and unexpected death. 

Thecrewofthe whale boat, knowing 
it was not sale for them to remain at 
home, after this affair, fled to to the Brit- 
ish army, and were forced into service, 
but were of little use as " they were sick 
with the small pox, and suffered every- 
thing but death,'* as one of them after- 
wards said, during their brief stay with 
the British. Taking advantage of one of 
General Washington's proclamations offer- 
ing protection to deserters from the Brit- 
ish army, they were afterwards allowed to 
return home. 



Skirmish at Mannahawkin. 

A Patriot Killed — Sylvester Tilton, an old 

Colts Neck citizen — His Wounding and 

Revenge. 

Another affair, in which Bacon was a 
prominent actor, was the skirmish at 
Mannahawkin, in Ocean County, Decem- 
ber 30th, 1781. The militia of this place, 
under command of Captain Reuben F. 
Randolph, having heard that Bacon, with 
his band, was on a raiding expedition and 
would probably try to plunder some of 
the patriots in that village, assembled at 
the inn of Captain Randolph's, prepared 
to give them a reception. After waiting 
until two or three o'clock in the morning, 
they concluded it was a false alarm, and 
so retired to rest, taking the precaution to 
put out sentinels. Just before daylight 
the Refugees came down the road from 
the north on their way to West Creek. 
The alarm was given and the militia hasti- 
ly turned out but were compelled tore- 
treat, as the refugees had a much larger 
force than they anticipated. Asthey were 
retreating, Bacon's party fired and killed 
one of the patriots named Lines Pangborn 
and wounded another named Sylvester 
Tilton. The refugees did not stop to pur 
sue the Americans but passed on south 
towards West Creek. 

In regard to the wounding of Sylvester 
Ti'ton, it is a well attested fact, that the 
ball went through him below one of his 
t-houlders, and that the surgeon passed a 
silk handkerchief through his body, in 
search of the ball. He recovered his 
health and strength, much to the surprise 
of all who knew how seriously he had 
been wounded. He was convinced that a 
refugee named Brewer, one of Bacon's 
gang, was the man who had wounded him, 
and he always vowed to have satisfaction 
if he could ever find him. After the war 
he heard that Brewer was living in a cabin 
in some remote place near the shore, and 
he started on foot, one time, to find him. 
As he was on his way, he met a man 
named James Willetts. then quite anoted 
and highly esteemed Quaker, of old Staf- 
ford, who upon finding out Tilton's er- 
rand, vainly endeavored to persuade him 
to turn back. Finding li« would not 
Willets asked permission to go along, hop- 
ing something would turn up to make a 
peaceable ending of the affair. Tilton 
consented to his going but plumply told 
the Quaker that if he interfered he would 
flog him too. 
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Arriving at the house where Brewer was 
Tilton suddenly opened the door and 
rushed in upon him before he could reach 
his musket, which he always kept in the 
room expecting such a visit 

Tilton was a powerful man and he 
dragged Brewer to the door and gave him 
a most unmerciful pummelling, and then 
told him " You scoundrel I you tried 
to kill me once, and I have now settled 
with you for it, and I want you now to 
leave here and follow the rest of your 
gang." Most of the refugees had then 
gone to Nova Scotia. 

After this affair Tilton removed to Colts 
Neck, near Freehold, where we believe 
his descendants yet live. 

Hacon at Goodluck, Forked River and 
Wars. town. 

On one of his picarooning or raiding ex- 
peditions, Bacon with fifteen or sixteen 
men plundered the dwelling house of 
John Holmes at Forked River, who then 
lived at the mill known in late years as 
Francis Cornelius' mill. The party camp- 
ed in the woods, near the house, until 
day light and then came and demanded 
money. Mr. Holmes was supposed to be 
somewhat forehanded and they hoped to 
have made a good haul. In the expecta- 
tion of S'ich a visit, he had buried many 
of his valuables in his garden. The refu- 
gees pointed a bayonet to his breast and 
threatened to kill him if the money was 
not forthcoming. Mr. Holmes' wife hap- 
pened to have some money about her, 
which she delivered up and this seemed 
to satisfy them as far as money was con- 
cerned ; they then ransacked the house 
and took provisions and such other things 
as they wanted. 

An ancient, paper says that about the 
last of April, 1780, " the refugees attacked 
the house of John Holmes. Upper Free- 
hold, and robbed him of a large amount 
of Continental money, a silver watch, gold 
rinu, sijver buckles, pistols, clothing, &c." 
It is possible that tb's refers to the same 
affair — if so it occurred in old Dover town- 
ship instead of Upper Freehold. 

While a part of the gang remained at 
the mill a detachment went over to Good- 
luck, about a mile distant, to plunder the 
houses of two staunch patriots named John 
Price and William Price, two brothers 
who had lived in West Jersey during the 
first part of the war, but for the last two 
or three years of the struggle, had resided 
at Goodluck. These men had not onlv 



been active in the field during most of the 
war, but, to the extent of their abilities, 
aided the families of those who suffered 
at Hie hands of the enemy. When the 
dwelling of Capt. Ephraim Jenkins, at 
Toms River, was burned, and his family 
scattered, as described in a previous chap- 
ter. Lieut. John Price, (in after years, bet- 
ter known as Major Price,) took one of 
the children, a girl, and gave her a home. 
The activity of the Prices made them 
marked objects of refugee attentions. 

bacon's party, at this time, entered the 
houses of the Prices and took whatever 
they could carry, though, we believe, Hiese 
patriots, likeothersin those dark day*, kept 
buried in gardens and fields many things 
they feared the refugees mightcovet. We 
have heard from an aged resident of Good- 
luck, a tradition of the visitof therefugees 
to the house of an American Lieutenant, 
at this village, and that the officer saw 
them just before they reached the house ; 
he sprang up and grasped his lieutenant's 
commission, which he valued highly, from 
a high shell, and sprang out of the back 
door just in time to escape. We presume 
this officer must have been Lieut. Price, 
as we know of no other officer then resid- 
ing at Goodluck. Among other things 
found at Major Price's was a musket, fife 
and drum, the two last of which came near 
causing trouble among the tories them- 
selves, for as thev marched back to Holmes' 
Mill to rejoin Bacon, they used them for 
their amusements with such effect, that 
Bacon thought it was a party of Americans 
after him, and he arranged his men on 
the mill hill, prepared to fire as soon as 
the party emerged from the woods. Un- 
fortunately for justice, he saw who the 
men were in time to stop firing. The 
Refugees then impressed Mr. Holmes' 
team to carry of the plunder they had 
gathered, and forced his son William 
Holmes to drive it ; they wenton to Ware- 
town <»nd took possession for a short time 
of a public house (of David Bennet's ? ) 
until they could find some safe way of 
getting their plunder to one of their secret 
rendezvous, one of which was supposed to 
be at this time ii Mannahawkin swamp. 

Among other zealous Americans for 
whom Bacon had strong antipathy were 
Joseph Soper and his son Reuben, both 
members of Captain Reuben F. Randolph's 
militia company. They lived about half 
wav between Waretown and Barnegat at 
a place known as "Soper's Landing." His 
attentions to the Sopers were so trequent 
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that they often had to sleep in the adja- 
cent swamps along Lochiel brook. 

Mr. Soper's son Reuben was murdered 
by Bacon on Long Beach about a mile 
south of Barnegat Inlet, the particulars of 
which will be given hereafter. 

At this time there lived at Waretown 
an Englishman, named William Wilson, 
better known as "Bill Wilson," whoseems 
to have acted as a kind of jackall for Ba- 
con to scent out his prey for him. Mr. 
Soper was a vessel builder ; at one time 
he had received pay for building a small 
vessel. Wilson accidentally was a witness 
to his receiving the money, but he did not 
know the amount. After Wilson had left, 
Mr. Soper suspected he would inform Ba- 
con, and so he divided his money into two 
parcels ; a small amount in one parcel, 
and the larger part in another, and then 
buried both lots in separate places not far 
from the house. Sure enough, in a very 
short time, Bacon and his gang visited the 
house, piloted by a man with a black silk 
handkerchief over his face that he should 
not be recognized. This man was gener- 
ally believed to be Bill Wilson, though 
strong efforts were made 'o make the So- 
pers believe it was another man then re- 
siding at Waretown. Mr. Soper at this 
time, had taken refuge in the swamp, and 
the house was occupied only by women 
and young children. When the refugees 
entered they at once began behaving very 
rudely and boisterously, flourishing their 
weapons in a menacing manner, jambing 
bayonets in the ceiling, and other similar 
acts to frighten the women. Their threats 
compelled the women to lead them into 
the garden, to the spot where the smallest 
amount of money was buried, when they 
received which they seemed to be satisfied, 
thinking it was all they had ; they then 
returned to the house and made a clean 
sweep as they had done several times be- 
fore, of provisions and clothing, and such 
other articles as they cculd carry. Among 
other things taken by Bacon at this time 
was one of Mr. Soper's shirts, which after- 
wards served Bacon's winding sheet, as he 
was subsequently killed with it on. Bill 
Wilson could never be fairly convicted of 
actual complicity in overt acts with the 
refugees, but all who knew him were con- 
vinced that he was a spy of Bacon's. It 
was alleged that he was with Bacon at 
Holmes' Mill's and at the Price's, atGood- 
luck. After the war closed he remained 
for some years in the vicinity of Waretown, 
but he found it a very uncomfortable place 



for him to live, for though no legal hold 
could be taken of him, yet occasionally 
some zealous whig, who had occasion to 
hate refugees, would take him in hand on 
a very slight pretext, and administer off- 
hand justice. At one time at Lochiel 
brook, below Waretown, Hezekiah Soper, 
whose brother was killed by Bncon, gave 
Wilson a soi;nd thrashing and then nearly 
drowned him in the brook. At length, 
finding the place did not agree with him, 
he left Waretown, and moved over to the 
North beach, a few miles above the inlet, 
where he lived a lonesome, miserable life 
until his death, which occurred somesixty 
odd years ago. 

The Massacre on Long Beach. 

Bacon Kills Capt. Steelman, Reuben So- 
per and Others — Murder of Sleeping 
Men. 

This was the most important affair in 
which Bacon was engaged. The inhuman 
massacre of sleeping men was in keeping 
with the memorable affair at Chestnut 
Neck, near Tuckerton, when Count Pu- 
laski's guards were murdered by the Brit- 
ish and Refugees. 

The massacre at Long Beach took place 
about a mile south of Barnegat light house, 
and there were we think more men killed 
and wounded then than in any other ac- 
tion in that part of Old Monmouth now 
comprised within the limits of Ocean coun- 
ty. 

A tory paper gives the following version 
of the affair ; 

"A cutter from Ostend, bound to St. 
Thomas, ran aground on Barnegat Shoals, 
October 25, 1782. The American galley 
Alligator, Captain Steelman, from Cape 
May, with twenty-five men, plundered her 
on Saturday night last of a quantity of 
Hyson tea and other valuable articles, but 
was attacked the same night by Captain 
John Bacon with nine men, in a small 
boat called the Hero's Revenge, who kill- 
ed Steelman and wounded the first lieu- 
tenant, and all the party except -four or 
five were either killed or wounded." 

In this account the number of Steelman's 
men is doubtless overestimated and Ba- 
con's underestimated. When the cutter 
was stranded on the shoals, word was sent 
across the bay to the main land for help 
to aid in saving the cargo, in consequence 
of which a party of unarmed men, among 
which were Joseph Soper and two of his 
sons, proceeded to the beach to render 
what assistance they could. The party 
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worked hard while there to get the goods 
through the surf on the beach. At night 
they were tired and wet, and built fires, 
around which they meant to sleep. It is 
supposed that as soon as they were all 
asleep that Bill Wilson who was there 
arose up slyly, got a boat and rowed off to 
the main land to inform Bacon how mat- 
ters stood. 

THE LOYALISTS OF OLD MON- 
MOUTH. 

To fairly comprehend the dangers by 
which our patriotic ancestors were sur- 
rounded during the early part of the 
Revoluiion, it is necessary to remember 
that those of its citizens who openly or 
secretly favored the enemy, were not a 
mere handful of men, but they were num- 
bered by hundreds, and among them were 
men of all classes, from the highest to the 
lowest; clergymen, lawyers, physicians, 
merchants, farmers, mechanics and labor- 
ing men, and unprincipled men of no par 
ticular profession or business, who rejoiced 
at the opportunities given by the war for 
plunder, revenge and ofttimes murder. 

The best class oftories wore too honorable 
to engage in midnight marauding expedi- 
tions against their former friends and 
neighbors, but cast their lot with the 
British, most of them in the military or- 
ganization known as the " First Battalion 
New Jersey Royal Volunteers," command- 
ed by an ex-Sheriff of Monmouth county. 
TheyYirely committed acts dishonorable 
as soldiers, yet their former high standing 
and influential positions served to exert 
a most injurious influence on the patriot 
cause amonj! their former friends ;iid ac- 
quaintances ; the example ef such men 
served to entice many to the ranks of the 
enemy and to cause others secretly to 
wish them well, o>- a least to strive to re- 
main neutral at a time when their country 
most needed their services and in a coun- 
ty which suffered probably more severely 
during the war than did any other in the 
country. When we remember that our 
patriotic ancestors had to contend with 
such men, and with bands of marauding 
lefugees. and also lawless robbers ecattered 
through the pines — all in addition to a 
foreign foe, we cannot too highly extol the 
determined, vigilant, ceaseless efforts, the 
wisdom in planning, the skill and bravery 
in execution, shown by those noble patriots 
during the long, bloody and at times 
s e#rningly hopeless struggle. Though we 



may concede that some who deserted their 
country were in some respects wise and 
brave, yet they were no match for those 
leit behind. 

As was the case in the late war for the 
Union, the Revolution brought out from 
obscurity men whose abilities were never 
before known or suspected. 

For the first year or two of the war our 
ancestors were seriously annoyed by Tory 
sympathizes who remained at home, some 
of whom had sons, brothers or other rela- 
tives in the British army. Some of these 
remained at home because age or other 
disability unfiitted them for field service. 
These men for a time endeavored to in- 
jure the American cause by their insidious 
wiles wherever and whenever opportunity 
offered, when their acts came to the 
knowledge of the whigs, they were at once 
ordered to leave, while those who remained 
quiet, though closely watched were rarely 
molested. 

Though the names Loyalist or Royalist 
would properly include all who favored the 
cause of the Crown, yet they were often lim- 
ited to the more honorable class who joined 
the Royal Volunteer organization, todistin- 
guish them from the small marauding 
band* commonly known as Refugees. — 
Among the most prominent of these loy- 
alists, were some noticed below ; it will be 
seen they numbered among them men 
of wealth, position, and learning; one suc- 
ceeded in raising five hundred men to 
follow him over to the enemy, and it is 
not a little curious to find that from two 
of these tories, descended certain men 
who, in after years, nobly served our coun- 
try in many a hard fought battle. 

In this connection it is well to add, that 
as an offset to the Tories who left Mon- 
mouth and other parts of our state, to join 
the enemy, there were a large number of 
whigs, who came here and into other 
decided patriotic counties, from Long and 
Staten Islands, when the British took pos- 
session of those places. 

Another fact should not he lost sight of, 
as it furnishes additional evidence of the 
peculiar troubles the patriots had to con- 
tend against, and that is, that many lead- 
ing men who sided with them in this and 
other counties of the state, during the first 
yearor two of the war eventually abandon- 
ed them and went over to the Royalists. 
Of some of these and their alleged reasons 
we shall endeavor to speak in another 
chapter. 
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For much of the following we are en- 
debted to Sabine, but we have added many 
items from other sources which we deem 
reliable. 

Notices of Prominent Loyalists. 

Thomas Crowell, of Middletown, joined 
the Loyalists and was commissioned Cap- 
tain. His property was confiscated and 
advertised to be sold at the house of Cor- 
nelius Swart in Middletown, March 22d, 
1779. During the war Governor Franklin, 
of the Kefugee Board, ordered him to exe- 
cute, without trial, a Monmouth officer, 
probably one of the Smocks, but the 
refugees who captured him protested so 
earnestly that the order was not executed. 

Lawrence Hartshorne, of Shrewsbury, 
made himself so obnoxious as a Royalists, 
that he was compelled to fly to New York. 
He was a merchant and gave the British 
valuable information. 

John Taylor, formerly Sheriff of Mon- 
mouth County, a gentleman of great 
wealth, was born in 1716. When Lord 
Howe arrived in this country to offer terms 
of reconciliation, he appointed Mr. Taylor 
" His Majesty's Lord High Commissioner 
of New Jersey." This office, as well as 
the fact that all his children adhered to 
the Crown, and were in the British army, 
made him obnoxious to the whigs. He 
was indeed once tried for his life but ac- 
quitted. His property was applied to 
public use, but not confiscated, since he 
was paid for it in Continental money, 
yet such was the depreciation of that cur- 
rency that payment was little better than 
confiscation. He died at Perth Amboy, 
in 1798, aged 82 years. His grandson was 
the celebrated Commodore Bainbridge, his 
daughter Mary having married Dr. Bain- 
bridge, father of Commodore's William and 
Joseph Bainbridge. A Dr. Absalom Bain- 
bridge wassurgeon in " Skinner's Greens," 
the Royalist organization, elsewhere no- 
ticed. 

William Taylor, son of the above named 
John Taylor, had his estates confiscated, 
but after the war he purchased them 
again. He was a lawyer by profession and 
at one time Chief Justice of Jamaica. — 
He died at Amboy 1806. 

Colonel Taylor, of the New Jersey Roy- 
alists who sent Stephen Edwards as a spy 
into Monmouth, was from Middletown. — 
It is possible that he may have been one 
of the Taylors whose property was con- 
fiscated and advertised to be sold at Mid- 
dletown, March 22d, 1779. He may have 



been a son of the John Taylor mentioned 
above, as it seems he had more than one 
son in the British service. 

Rev. Samuel Cooke, D.D., of Shrewsbury, 
Episcopal minister, was educated at Cain's 
College, Cambridge, England, and came to 
America as a missionary of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, in September, 1751, locating in 
Shrewsbury as successor of Rev. Thomas 
Thompson, in the care of the churches in 
Freehold. Middletown and Shrewsbury.— 
The Revolution divided and dispersed his 
flock. As a minister of the Church of 
England he thought it his duty to con- 
tinue his allegiance to the Crown, and 
joined the British in New York. At the 
Court Martial trial of Captain Richard 
Lippencott, in New York, in June, 1782, 
he was a witness and ttyled '' Reverend 
Samuel Cooke, c'erk, deputy chaplain to 
the brigade of guards." His property we 
believe was confiscated and advertised to 
be sold at Tinton Falls, March 29th, 1779. 

In 1785, he settled at Frederick town, 
New Brunswick, as rector of a church 
there. In 1791, he was commissary to the 
Bishop of Nova Scotia. He was drowned 
in crossing the river St. John, in a birchen 
canoe, in 1795. His son who attempted 
to save his life perished with him. 

Thomas Leonard, a prominent citizen of 
Freehold, was denounced by the patriot 
committee for his Tory principles and 
every friend of freedom advised to break off 
all connection with him on that account. 
He went to New York and after the war 
went to St. John*, New Brunswick. 

Joseph Holmes, by adhering to the 
Tories, lost £900. After the war he went to 
Nova Scotia and settled at Shelburne. 

Andrew Bell, a name familiar to our 
older citizens on account ot its frequent 
recurrence in deeds relating to Proprietor 
lands, joined the British army as secretary 
to Sir Henry Clinton. A diary kept by 
him up to the battle of Monmouth is pre- 
served in the library of the New Jersey 
Historical Society. He died in 1843.— 
Though we believe he was not a resident 
of Monmouth yet he was well known and 
influential throughout the county. 

John Lawrence, of Monmouth county, 
was born in 1709. He was a justice of the 
court and a surveyor, and ran the division 
line known as "Lawrence's line," between 
East and West Jersey. Advanced in life 
at the beginning of the Revolution he did 
not bear arms, but accepted from the 
enemy the important duty of granting 
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British protections to such Americans as 
he could induce to abjure the cause of 
their country and swear allegiance to 
Great Britain, for which he was arrested 
by the Americans and confined in Bur- 
lington jail for nine months. He died in 
1794 aged 86 years. We propose to refer 
to John and Elisha Lawrence, in giving 
the proceedings of the patriot meetings in 
Upper Freehold and elsewhere in the 
county in 1774-5, and in other chapters. 

Elisha Lawrence, .'on of the above, was 
born in 1740. At the beginning of the 
Revolution he was Sheriff of Monmouth 
County ; he toon joined the British, and 
raised by his own efforts chiefly, five hun- 
ured men whom he commanded, and was 
commissioned by the British, Colonel of 
the First Battalion, New Jersey Royal 
Volunteers. He was taken prisoner on 
Stitten Island by Colonel Ogden under 
General Sullivan in 1777. His property 
was confiscated and advertised to be sold 
at Wall's Mills, April 5th, 1779. At the 
conclusion of the war he loft with the 
British army, retained his rank as Colonel 
and retired on half pay. He was awarded 
by the British Government a large tract 
of land in Nova Scotia, to which he re- 
moved, but finally went back to England, 
and from thence to Cardigan, Wales, 
where he died. He man led Mary Ash- 
field, of New York. 

John Lawrence, son of the above 
named John, and brother of Elisha, was 
born in 1747, graduated at Princeton Col- 
lege, studied medicine in the Philadelphia 
Medical College and became a physician 
of repute. In 1776 he was arrested 
by order of General Washington, and or- 
dered by the Provincial Congress to re- 
main at Trenton on parole, but leave was 
afterwards given him to remove to Morris- 
town. As his lather and brother held 
office under the British, he was narrowly 
watched. Fired at, after much annoyance 
(says one account — apparently a fory 
one) by a party of militia, he retired to 
New York among the British, where he 
practiced medicine and commanded a 
company of volunteers lor the defence 
of the city. After the war in 1783, he re- 
turned to Monmouth, where he lived un- 
molested. He died at Trenton, April 29th, 
1830. In the list of names of persons in 
Upper Freehold whose property was con- 
fiscated and advertised to be sold at Wall's 
Mills, April 5th, 1779, are found the 
names of "Elisha and John Lawrence, 
son of John." 



John Brown Lawrence was a member 
of Council and a lawyer. Because of his 
official relations to the Crown, he was ar- 
rested and imprisoned in Burlington jail 
for a long time on the charge of holding 
treasonable intercourse with the enemy 
but was tried and acquitted. He went to 
Canada after the war, where he received 
a large tract of land. His son was the 
celebrated Commodore Lawrence of 
" Don't give up the ship " fame, and Com- 
modore Boggs, distinguished in the late 
rebellion, was a descendant. 

Clayton Tilton, of Shrewsbury, joined 
the loyalists and was commissioned as 
Captain. He was captured by the Ameri- 
cans in the spring of 1782, about the same 
time that Phil White was, and confined in 
Freehold jail, but shortly exchanged for 
Daniel Randolph, Esq. He probably went 
to the British Provinces at the close of the 
war, as mention is made of a certain Clay- 
ton Tilton, a loyalist from New Jersey, 
marrying the widow of Thomas Green, at 
Musquash, New Brunswick, shortly after 
the war. 

John Wardell, of Shrewsbury, an asso- 
ciate judge of Monmouth, on account of 
his tory proclivities, sought refuge within 
the British lines. His property was con- 
ficated and advertised to be sold at Tinton 
Falls, March 29th, 1779. He was a neigh- 
bor and warm friend of Captain Richard 
Lippencott. 

Captain Richard Lippencott, the Refu- 
gee who Hanged Captain Huddy. 

This refugee who obtained such unen- 
viable notoriety for hanging Captain Josh- 
ua Huddy, was born in New Jersey in 
1745, and died at Toronto, Canada, in 1826, 
in his 82d year. At the breaking out of 
the war he was a resident of Shrewsbury 
township. Early in that memorable strug- 
gle he left Monmouth and went to New 
York and expressed to the Board of Asso- 
ciated Loyalists a desire for authority to 
raise a company, which was given him by 
the Board upon his signing the usual 
articles requiring him to obey the orders 
of Governor William Franklin, its Presi- 
dent. On account of his activity in the 
Royal service, his property was confiscated 
and advertised to be sold at Tinton Falls, 
March 29th, 1779. He appears to have 
had many relatives among both the pa- 
triots and loyalists. The character he bore 
among the adherents of the Royal cause 
is shown by the following extracts Dur- 
ing the British Court Martial trial held in 
New York in June, 1782, to try him for 
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the murder of Captain Joshua Huddy, 
Colonel John Morris, commander of the 
second battalion of the brigade of New 
Jersey Royal Volunteers, testified as fol- 
lows: 

" He had known the prisoner (Lippen- 
cott) many years,; he always supported a 
good character ever since deponent has 
known him ; and he always endeavored 
to serve the Government all in his power, 
and that with propriety. Deponent has 
never known him guilty of plundering or 
any action of that kind." 

John Wardell, late of Shrewsbury town- 
ship, and formerly an associate judge of 
Monmouth, testified that " he had been 
acquainted with Lippencott more than 
'en years ; that lie was his neighbor and 
was always looked upon as a peaceable, 
inoffensive man.'' 

Rev. Dr. Samuel Cooke, the noted Epis- 
copalian clergyman who settled in Shrews- 
bury in 1751, where he remained until the 
breaking out of the Revolution, and to 
whom reference is made in other chapters, 
at the time of Lippencott's trial was depu- 
ty chaplain to the brigade of guards in the 
British service ; upon being sworn he 
said : 

" He had not known Lippencott before 
the rebellion, but has been acquainted 
with him upwards of three years since 
Lippencott has been within his Majesty's 
lines. That he has been particularly ac- 
quainted with him. and lias every reason 
to think his character stood as fair as that 
of any refugee within his Majesty's lines." 

After the Revolution, Lippencott went 
to England to claim compensation for his 
lostes and services. He obtained the half 
pay of captain for life, and the grant of 
300 acres of land at York, (now Toronto) 
in Canada, upon wnich he settled about 
1794. His only child, Esther Borden 
Lippencott, married George Taylor Den 
nison, and her son, George T. Dennison, 
some twenty odd years ago, was a member 
of the Canadian parliament. Sabine, in 
the first edition of his history of the loyal- 
ists, having made some remarks not very 
complimentary to Captain Lippencott, his 
grandson, George T. Dennison. addressed 
him a letter in which he endeavored to 
defend the acts and character of his grand- 
father. He says : 

" Lippencott was naturally a person of 
the most harmless and quiet disposition. 
Philip White was half brother to his wife, 
and Lippencott was exasperated by the 
butchery of an innocent relative (Stephen 



Edwards ? ) who, found on a visit to his 
mother's house, was treated by Huddy as 
a spy. The old man (Lippencott) was re- 
spected by all who knew him in the coun- 
try, rich and poor, and was so well known 
to all old loyalists who settled there, that 
persons came uninvited thirty or forty 
miles to pay tribute to his memory ; hun- 
dreds btill living will repudiate the unfa- 
vorable character as a man and a soldier 
given him by the American historian. — 
He was true to his Sovereign both in prop- 
erty and peril, and nobly maintained the 
Lippencott family motto, " Secundus du- 
busque rectus." Indeed the truth is, as I 
have always heard it declared by himself 
and others, that he had the authority from 
Sir Henry Clinton himself to hang Huddy 
in retaliation for White." 

As to what Mr. Dennison says in regard 
to the character of Lippencoti after the 
war, it may be all quite true but it has 
but little to do with trie hanging of Huddy 
during the wai. Mr. Dennison is in error 
in saying that Sir Henry Clinton authoriz- 
ed the execution. On the contrary he 
was so indignant at the act that he atonce 
ordered Lippencott to be Court Mai tialed, 
and Sparks, the historian, says that while 
in London, he saw original letters from 
Sir Henry Clinton and his successor, Sir 
Guy Carleton, expressing in the strongest 
terms their indignation at Huddy 's mur- 
der. The fact probably is, that Mr. Den- 
nison errs only in the name of the person ; 
it is probable that his grandfather stated 
that he had the authority of his superior 
officer to hang Huddy, and from this Mr. 
D. inferred that this superior officer was 
Sir Henry Clinton. Who this superior offi- 
cer really was will be seen by extracts we 
shall hereafter give from official British 
records, which show quite conclusively 
how far Lippencott was responsible for the 
murder of Huddy. It will be seen that 
Lippencott was not the only guilty party ; 
as to whom the most guilt should be at- 
tached may be judged from the evidence 
produced on his trial. 

The New Jersey Royal Volunteers. 

The following are the names of some of 
the officers ef this noted organization, 
composed mainly of Jerseymen, who aid- 
ed the British during the Revolution. — 
The commanding officer was Cortland 
Skinner, and his brigade was often called 
"Skinner's Greens." The officers and 
men were from different counties, chiefly 
in East Jersey. Most of the Old Mon. 
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mouth Loyalists joined the First battalion 
of this brigade. 

Cortland Skinner, Brigadier General. 
First Battalion. 

Elisha Lawrence, Colonel. 

B. G. Skinner, " 1781. 

Stephen Delancey, Lieut. Colonel. 

Thomas Millidge, Major. 

William Hutchinson, Captain. 

Joseph Crowell, " 

James Moody, Lieutenant. 

John Woodward, " 

James Brittain " 

O/.ias Ausley, Ensign. 

Joseph Brittain, " 

Second Battalion. 

John Morris, Colonel, Second battalion. 

Isaac Allen, Lieut. Colonel " " 

Charles Harrison, Captain, " " 

Thomas H unlock) " " " 

John Combs, Lieutenant " " 

Third Battalion. 

Abraham Van Buskirk, Lieutenant 
Colonel, Third battalion. 

Robert Timpanv, Major, " " 

PhilipCortland(N.Y') " " 

Jacob Van Buskirk, Capt. " 

James Servanier, Lieut. " " 

Philip Cortland, Jr., Ensign" " 

John Van Or den, " " " 

The following named were also officers 
in this organization : 

Elisha Skinner, Lieutenant Colonel, 
John Barnes. Major, R. V. Stockton, Ma- 
jor, Thomas Lawrence, Major, John Lee, 
Captain, Peter Campbell, ditto, John Bar- 
bara, ditto, Richard Cayford, ditto, Wil- 
liam Chandler, ditto. Daniel Cozens, ditto, 

■ Keating, ditto. Lieutenants, Troup 

and Fitz Randolph. Absalom Bainbridge, 
Surgeon. Peter Myer, Ensign. 

Lieutenant James Moody. 

In the above list of Loyalist officers will 
be noticed the name of Jimes Moody, 
Lieutenant in the First Battalion, in which 
were so many former residents of Mon- 
mouth. At the close of the war. Moody 
went to England, and shortly after his ar- 
rival there published a pamphlet entitled, 
"Lieutenant James Moody's Narrative of 
his Exertions and Sufferings in the cause 
of the Government since the year 1776 ; 
authenticated bv proper certificates. Lon- 
don, 1783." 

As this publication is rare, we propose 
hereafter to extract the substance which 
will be found to contain many things of 



value to the historian, and of much inter- 
est to the general reader. As a matter of 
course he strives to depreciate the Ameri- 
cans and their cause, and to exalt Tories 
and Toryism to the best of his ability, and 
on this particular account his narrative 
deserves a place in our local history, for 
to obtain a comprehensive view of life and 
times in the Revolution it is necessary to 
look at the causes and effects from a Tory 
stand-point. As during the war all who 
joined the Americans were not wholly 
good, so all who joined the British were 
not wholly bad, and to one who is curious 
to know what reasons were offered for 
their course by the more honorable Tories 
and what versions they gave to scenes in 
which they were actors, Lieutenant 
Moody's narrative will have peculiar val- 
ue. His career, it will be seen, furnishes 
exciting incidents sufficient to form the 
grou..d work for half a dozen modern sen- 
sational novels. He made many raids in- 
to New Jersey, and on one expedition in- 
to Monmouth it was alleged that be caused 
the death of two Monmouth militia officers 
under circumstances so contrary to the 
usual rule of warfare, that when, afterward, 
he was captured, he was sentenced to be 
executed, but escaped almost miraculous- 

THE FIRST SETTLERS IN OLD MON- 
MOUTH. 

The Stout Family. 

Indians on the War Path — Firm Stand of 
the Settlers — A League of Peace Never 
Broken. 

Among the first whites who permanent- 
ly settled in old Monmouth, was Richard 
Stout, who, with his own family and five 
other families, it is said, located in Mid- 
dletown in 1048. The history of the Stout 
family, though familiar to those versed in 
the ancient history of our state, yet is so 
remarkable on account of the wonderful 
preservation of the life of Mrs. Stout, and 
of so much general interest because their 
descendants in our county and elsewhere 
are so numerous, and also because this 
family were among the first Baptists in 
New Jersey, that it will bear repeating, 
especially as it may prove new to many of 
our readers. The version of the remarka- 
ble history of Penelope Stout, as given in 
Benedict's History of the Baptists, is the 
one most familiar to our older citizens 
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but believing that many of our readers 
may wish for preservation both this ver- 
sion and the one given in 1765, by Smith 
in his history of New Jersey, we append 
them with additional items from other 
sources. 

The ship in which' Penelope came to 
this country was wrecked on the coast of 
Monmouth, some, two hundred and fifty 
years ago. The story of her remarkable 
preservation was handed down by tradition, 
in various parts of the state, for a century 
and a half with little variation except that 
some traditionary versions, at one time, 
located the place of the shipwreck on the 
Delaware. 

The following version is the one pub- 
lished by Smith in 1765 : 

" While New York was in the possession 
of the Dutch, about the time of the Indian 
war in New England, a Dutch ship, com- 
ing from Amsterdam, was stranded on 
Sandy Hook, but the passengers got ashore 
— among them was a young Dutchman 
who had been sick most of the voyage ; 
he was so bad after landing that he could 
not travel, and the other passengers, being 
afraid of the Indiaus, would not stay until 
he recovered ; his wife, however, would 
not leave him, and the rest promised lo 
send for them as soon as they arrived at 
New Amsterdam (New Yoik.) They had 
not been gone long before a company of 
Indians, coming to the water side, discov- 
ered them on the beach, and hastening to 
the spot, soon killed the man and cut and 
mangled the woman in such a manner 
that they left her for dead. She had 
strength enough to crawl to some logs not 
far distant, and getting into a hollow one 
lived within it for several days, subsisting 
in part by eating the excrescences that 
grew from it. The Indians had left some 
fire on the shore, which she kept together 
for the warmth. Having remained in that 
manner for some time, an old Indian and 
a young one coining down to the beach 
found her ; they were soon in high words, 
which she afterwards understood was a 
dispute ; the old Indian was for keeping 
her alive, the o'herfor dispatching her. — 
After they had debated the point awhile, 
the oldest Indian hastily took her up and 
tossing her upon his shoulder, carried her 
to a place near where Middletown now 
stands, where he dressed her wounds and 
sooncuredher. Aftersome time the Dutch 
at New Amsterdam, hearing of a white 
w«man among the Indians, concluded who 
it must be, and some of them came to her 



relief; the old man, her preserver, gave 
h^r the choice to go or stay ; she chose to 
go. A while after, marrying one Stout, 
they lived together at Middleiown among 
other Dutch inhabitants. The old Indian 
who saved her life used frequently to visit 
her ; atone of his visits she observed him 
to be more pensive than common, and sit- 
ting down, he gave three heavy sighs ; 
alter the last, she thought herself at liber- 
ty to ask him what was the matter. He 
told her he had something to tell her in 
friendship, though at the risk of his own 
life, which was that the Indians were that 
night to kill all the whites, and headvised 
her to go to New Amsterdam ; she asked 
him how she could get off ? He told her 
he had provided a canoe at a place which 
he named. Being gone from her she sent 
for her husband out of the field, and dis- 
covered the mattei- to him, who, not be- 
lieving it, she told him the old man never 
deceived her, and that she with her children 
would go ; accordingly at the place ap- 
pointed they found the canoeand paddled 
off. When they were gone, the husband 
began to consider the matter, and sending 
for five or six of his neighbors, they set 
upon their guard. About midnight they 
heard the dismal warwhoop; presently 
came up a company of Indians ; they first 
expostulated and then told the Indians if 
they persisted in their bloody designs, they 
would sell their lives very dear. Their 
arguments prevailed, the Indians desisted, 
and entered into a league of peace, which 
was kept without violati n. From this 
womai:, thus remarkablysaved, is descend- 
ed a numerous posterity of the name of 
Stout, now inhabitants of New Jersey. At 
that time there were supposed to be about 
fifty families of white people, and five 
hundred Indians inhabiting those parts." 

The account, of Penelope Stout, as given 
in Benedict's History, is as follows : 

"She was born in Amsterdam, in Hol- 
land, about the year 1602 ; her father's 
name was Vanprincis. She and her first 
husband (whose name is not known) sail- 
ed for New York (then New Amsterdam) 
about the year 1620; the vessel was strand- 
ed at Sandy Hook ; the crew got ashore 
and marched towards New York ; but 
Penelope's (for that was her name) hus- 
band being hurt in the wreck, could not 
march with them ; therefore, he and his 
wife tarried in the woods ; they had not 
been long in the place before the Indians 
killed them both (as they thonght) and 
stripped them to the skin ; however, Pen- 



elope came to, though her skull was frac- 
turod and her left shoulder so hacked that 
s he could never use that arm like the oth- 
er • she was also cut across the abdomen 
so that her bowels appeared ; these she 
kept in with her hand ; she continued in 
this situation for seven days, taking shel- 
ter ii a hollow tree, and eating the ex- 
crescence of it ; the seventli day she saw 
a deer passing by with arrows sticking in 
it and soon after two Indians appeared, 
whom she was glad 10 see, in hope they 
would put her out of her misery : accord 
ingly, one made for her to knock her on 
the head ; but the other, who was an el- 
derly man, prevented him; and, throwing 
his match coat about her, carried her to 
his wigwam and cured her of her wounds 
and bruise* ; after that he took her to 
New York and made a present of her to 
her countrymen, viz : an Indian present, 
expecting ten times the value in return.— 
It was in New York that one Itichard 
Stout married her ; he was a native of 
England, and of good family: she was now 
in her 22nd year, and he in his 40th. She 
bore him seven sons and three daughters, 
viz : Jonathan, John, Richard, James, 
Peter, David, Benjamin, Mary, Sarah and 
Alice ; the daughters married into the 
families of the Bounds, Pikes, Throck- 
morton* and Skeltons, and so lost the 
name of Stout ; the sons married into the 
fsmiliesof Bullen, Crawford, Ashton,'fruax, 
Ac., and had many children. The mother 
lived to the age of 110, and saw her off- 
»pri"g multiplied into 502 in about 88 
years." 

Itichard Stout, who married Penelope, 
was the son of John Stout, of Nottingham- 
shire, in England. His father interfered 
in a love affair with a young woman be- 
neath his rank, so he got angry and went 
to sea in a man of war, and served seven 
years. He was discharged at New York 
(then New Amsterdam) and lived there 
some years, when he fell in with the Dutch 
widow, whom he afterwards married. 




INDIAN CLAIMS IN OLD MON- 
MOUTH AND VICINITY. 

Conlarence of Whites and Indians — Des- 
cription of last lands claimed by Indians 
— Names of leading Indians — Indians 
satisfactorily paid for all their land — 
Our ancesters as " doers of justice." 
The last lands in Old Monmouth claimed 
b y the Indians were" described in certain 
Pipers, powers of attorney, Ac, presented 



to a conference between the whites and 
Indians held at Crosswicks, N. J., in Feb 
ruary, 1758. For several years previous 
the Indians had expressed much dissatis- 
faction because they hud not received pay 
for several tracts of land, some of them of 
considerable extent in this and other 
counties. When the ill feeling of the In- 
dians became apparent, the Legislature 
appointed commissioners to examine into 
the causes of dissatisfaction. Several con- 
ferences were held at Crosswicks, Burling- 
ton, Easton, Pa., Ac. At the second con- 
ference at Crosswicks the commissioners 
on the part of the state were Andrew 
Johnson and Richard Salter, of the Coun- 
cil, and Charles Read, John Stevens, Wil- 
iam Foster and Jacob Spicer. 

The Indians were Teedyescunk, king of 
the Delawares ; George Hopaycock, of the 
Susquehannas ; Andrew Woolley, George 
Wheelwright. Peepy, Joseph Cuish, Wil- 
liam Lonlax, Gabriel Mitop, Zeb Conchee, 
Bill News, John Pembolus, of the Cross- 
wick Indians; Moses Totamy and Philip 
of the Mountain Indians; Tom Evans, of 
the Raritans ; Robert Kekott, Jabob 
Mullis, Samuel Gosling of the Rancocus 
Indians ; Thomas Store, Stephen Calviri, 
.John Pompshire, Benjamin Cl«us, Joseph 
Woolley, Josiah Store, Isaac Still, James 
Calvin, Peter Calvin, Derrick Quaquay, 
Ebenezer Woolley, Sarah Store, widow of 
Quaqnahela of the Cranbury Indians ; 
Abraham Lacques, Isaac Swanelea, South- 
ern Indians. 

John Pompshire acted as interpreter. 

The Indians informed the Commissioners 
that the lands they claimed could not by 
them be described by lines verv intelligi- 
ble to persons not on the spot, as they 
went to hollows and small brooks which 
had no certain names, but that they had 
described them as well as they could, and 
they delivered lists of the tracts they es- 
teemed unpurshased as follows: 

No. 1. A power of attorney from Ca- 
poose andTelamen, to Moses Totamy, dated 
January 30th, 1743-4, for lands on the 
south and southwest side of the south 
branch of the Raritan river, joining there- 
to, as explained by said power. 

No. 2. A paper declaring the lands 
from the half way, from the mouth of 
Metetecunk to Tcms River, from the heads 
of the rivers, belong to Captain John, 
Totamy Willockins; and from John 
Eastels (Estells?) to Hockanetcunk on 
Crosswicks ; then on a straight course to 
Mount Holly and so up Rancocus creek 
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and along the said creek to Jarvis Pharo"s 
mill and so to the sea. Fompshire aud Ste- 
phen Calvin say they are concerned in the 
tract. 

No. 3. A power of attorney to Tetamy 
and Captain John, dated February 21st, 
1747, from Tawlayenum, Tohokenum, 
Gooteleck, to sell lands in Egg Harbor be- 
tween Mount Holly and Crosswicks. 

They have a tract of land beginning at 
the Old Ford by John Fowler's ; then in 
a line to Doctor's Creek, above but in sight 
of Allentown ; then up the creek to the 
lower end of Imlaystown ; then in a line 
to Crosswicks creek by Duke Horseman's; 
then along said creek to the place of 
beginning. Teedyscung and Totamy are 
concerned in the above lands. 

Then they said that from the mouth of 
Squan to No. 2, belongs to Sarah Store, 
to whom it was given by her husband, to 
the heads of the branches, and so across 
from one branch to the other. 

Tom Store and Andrew Woolley, claim 
a tract beetween Cranbury and Devil's 
Brook, possessed by Josiah Davidson's son b 
that has two new houses built thereon, in 
which is included the whole tract of the 
late President Hamilton probably John 
Hamilton, governor from 1736 to 1738) ; and 
also Mi'. Alexander's surveys where Thomas 
Sowden lives ; he has sold part of this 
aract to Hollinsbead where McGee lives: 
also has sold some to Josiah Davidson, to 
Doore Marlet, John Wetherill and Jamns 
Wilson. He claims lands from Cranbury 
brook to tiie cross roads lying on the 
right hand of the road, and is claimed by 
William Pidgeon ; James Wall and John 
Story live upon one corner of it. They 
also claim from the mouth of Squan to 
the mouth of Shrewsbury, by the streams 
of each to their heads and across from one 
head to another. Also Vannote's place on 
the west side of Squan river. Also a piece 
at Topanemus bridge j in this piece Ben 
Claus is concerned. 

Tom Store, and Andrew Woolley, also 
claim a piece on the north side of South 
River — Polly Ritchies place. 

Also a piece between Allentown and 
Millstone brook, where Hockan Gapee 
used to live, joining on the east side of the 
post road to Amboy, part of Dunstan's 
tract. 

Also Vance's place, adjoining Millstone 
brook, on Amboy road, part of Fullerton's 
tract. 



Also a swamp near Gawen Watson's 
place, belonging to the Johnston families 
and the Furmans. 

Jacob Mullis claims- pine lands on Edge 
Pillock Branch and Goshen Neck 
Branch, where Benjamin Springer and 
George Marpole's mills stands and all 
the lands between the head branches of 
those creeks to where the waters join or 
meet. 

The tndiaus in general, claim their 
settlemen's near Cranbury on Menolapan 
river, near Falkner's tract, whereon many 
Indians now live. Also a few acres below 
the plantation of Robert Pearson's, on the 
North side of Crosswicks creek. 

Huving delivered these claims to the 
Commissioners, the Indians present ex- 
ecuted a power of attorney to Tom Store, 
Moses Totamy, Stephen Calvin, Isaac Still 
and John Pompshire, or the major part of 
them, to transact all future business with 
the state government respecting lands. 

In 1757 the government had appro- 
priated £1,600 to purchase a release of 
Indian claims; one half to belaid out in 
purchasing a settlement for the Indians 
on the south side of 'he Raritan, whereon 
they might reside ; the other half to pur- 
chase latent claims of back Indian* not 
resident in the province. At the confer- 
ence at Easton, in October, 1758, it was 
decided to purchase a tract of land in 
Evesham township, Burlington, containing 
over 3,000 acres, for the Indians to locate 
upon. There was there a saw mill and 
cedar swamp and satisfactory hunting 
ground. The Indians soon removed to 
this reservation, named Brotherton ; m 
removing their buildings they were assist- 
ed by government. A house of worship 
and several dwellings were soon put up. 

In 1765, it is said, there were about sixty 
persons settled there. 

The remnant of these Indians sold out 
the tract and left the state in 1802, as 
elsewhere described. We believe they 
left behind a lot of half breeds, who also 
left the state some thirty years later. 



HOW THE BRITISH REWARDED 
THE TORIES. 

Dazzling Promises and how they were ful- 
filled — Loyalists die broken hearted. 
The following is from the Albany States- 
man, Sept. 1820: 

By the following extract from the pro- 
ceedings of the British House ofCommons 
June 19th, 1820, it will be seen that the 
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Tories of the Revolution were but poorly 
rGW arded for their loyalty to England and 
their base desertion of their own country. 
It seems the most fortunate of them re- 
ceived but seven shillings in the pound, of 
what had been promised them, as a re- 
muneration for their losses and treason- 
able services. The conduct of the British 
government towards these miserable be 
ings who were dazzled with promises and 
anticipations of princely wealth and 
princely honors, furnishes a monitory les- 
son of the wretched fate of the traitor. 
Many of them, it is said, died of broken hearts 
conscious of their own degradation, ne- 
glected and despised by those they had 
served, and treated with scorn and re- 
proach by their own countrymen. How 
different was their lot from that of the 
revolutionary patriot and soldier, who was 
true to his country and whose motto was 
" Liberty or Death." 

American Loyalists. 

A vote of £9,000 was proposed for Amer- 
ican Loyy lists. 

Mr. Hume asked the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether government meant to 
take into consideration the claimsof those 
loyalists who had been resident in Ameri- 
ca at the breaking out of the war, and 
who had been assured by their govern- 
ment that any losses they might sustain, 
would be made good by this country ? 
Whereas in violation of the public faith 
they never had been remunerated. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ad- 
mitted that the people alluded to were a 
most meritorious and unfortunate class of men, 
but on the other hand, if the claims of in- 
dividuals were to be listened to by his majes- 
ty's ministers, a dangerous precedent 
would be established and a door opened 
for their endlesss repetition. 

Mr. Courtney observed that this claim 
stood on the plighted faith of the country. 
His conviction was, their case was quite 
'lifferent from that of all other claimants, 
and was, at least, entitled to the serious 
consideration of parliament — (Hear.) 

Mr. Williams added his testimony to 
that of the last speaker. It was consider- 
ably moie than thirty years since the 
claims accrued. Three fourths of the 
claimants were dead, and many of them 
of broken hearts. 

Mr. Lockhart said that the American 
loyalists had never received any compen- 
sation for their losses. It was the mer- 
chants trading to America who consented 



to accept of £500,000 to be distributed 
amongst them by commissioners ; and 
when the resident loyalists applied to the 
courts in America, they were met with 
the plea of being attainted ptrsons and 
traitors to their country. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
the individuals in question had received 
their fair proportion of the £500,000 from 
the commissioners. 

Mr. J. Smith said that they had receiv- 
ed but seven or eight shillings in the pound of 
their reduced debt or claim- 

The resolutiou was postponed to the 
following week. 

EPISCOPALIANISM IN OLD MON- 
MOUTH. 

Pioneers of the Society. — Rev. Messrs. 
Keith, Talbot and Inness — FirstConverts 
to the Protestant Episcopal Church — 
One Hundred and Seven'y Years Ago. 
The most noted among the first clergy- 
men of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
who held services in the county, was the 
celebrated Rev. George Keith, an outline 
of whose life has been given in an other chap- 
ter. When he first located at Freehold 
he was an active member of the Society of 
Friends, as it would seem were others of 
the first settlers. He left Freehold in 
1689 and went to reside in Philadelphia — 
In 1694 he went to London and soon after 
abjured the doctrines of the Quakers, and 
became a zealous clergyman of the Church 
of England. He officiated some time in 
his mother country, and in 1702 he was 
sent to America as a missionary o? the 
"Society lor the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel in Foreign Parts." He sailed from 
England April 28, 1702, in the ship Cen- 
turian bound for Boston. After his arri- 
val he travelled and preached in various 
parts of New England and New York, ac- 
companied and assisted by the Rev. John 
Talbot, who had been chaplain of the ship, 
and who, a few years later, located at Bur- 
lington, N. J., in charge of the Protestant 
Episcopal Society there. Mr. Keith ar- 
rived at Amboy, and preached his first, ser- 
mon in New Jersey in that place, October 
3d, 1702. He says that among the nudience 
were some old acquaintances, and some 
had been Quakers but were come over to 
the church, particularly Miles Forster and 
John Barclay (brother to Robert Barclay, 
who published the "Apology for Quakers.") 
After stopping a tew days with Miles For- 
ster, he left for Monmouth county, where 
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he preached his first sermon, October 10, 
1702. Of his travels and services in Mon- 
mouth we give his own account from his rare 
and curious little work entitled " A Jour- 
nal of Travel from New Hampshire to Car- 
atuck, on the Continent of America, by 
George Keith, A. M., late Missionary from 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel in Foreign Parts, and now Rector of 
Edburton, in Sussex. London: printed by- 
Joseph Downing, for Brab. Aylmer at the 
Three Pigeons over against the Royal Ex- 
change, Cornhill, 1706." 

It will be noticed that he speaks of the 
Quakers at Freehold holding meetings 
separate from other Quakers. The cause 
of this separation is explained in the chap- 
ter giving an outline of his life. 

Of his visit to Monmouth he says : 

October 10, 1702.— We went to the 
meeting of the Quakers at loponeiaes in 
Freehold in East Jersey, who used to keep 
a separate meeting from the other Quakers 
for their gross errors and joined with me 
and my friends in the separation about. 
1692 ; and it happened to be their yearly 
meeting where divers came from West 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. One of their 
preachers prayed and preached before I 
began. After he had done, I used some 
Church Collects I had by heart, in Prayer; 
and after that I preached on Heb. 5 : 9. — 
There was a considerable auditory of di- 
vers sort*, some of the Church, and some 
Presbyterians, besides Quakors. They 
heard me without interruption and the 
meeting ended peaceably. Their two 
speakers lodged in the same house with 
me that evening at the house of Thomas 
Boels, formerly a Quaker but now of the 
church. I had some free discourse with 
them about several weighty things. I told 
them so far as they used their gifts to in- 
struct the ignorant and reclaim the vile 
errors of Quakerism, they were to be com- 
mended ; but that they had taken upon 
them to administer baptism and the Lord's 
Supper to any, (hey were greatly to be 
blamed, having no due call or ordination 
so to do. 

We met again next day and after that 
I prayed, usmg the same Collects as the 
day before and preached on 1st Thes. 5 : 9 
without any interruption, and the meeting 
peaceably ended. I could blame nothing 
in the matter of the second speaker, nor 
in the former, except where he said in his 
discourse " That they who were in Christ, need 
not fear Hell." I endeavored to clear the 
matter in my discourse by distinguishing 



between an absolute fear of hell, such as 
wicked men ought to have and a condi- 
tional fear which good men, even such 
who are in Christ, ought to have ; and 
about this he and I had some private dis- 
course also betwixt us, but he wasdissatis 
fied and would not own that any who werein 
Christ, ought to have any less of hell, so much 
as conditional. 

Sunday, October 17th, 1702. Ipreachecl 
at Middletown in East Jersey, where be- 
fore sermon Mr. Talbot read the Church 
Prayers, and I preached on Matt. 28 : 1 9, 20. 
One main part of my sermon being to 
prove Infant baptism to be included in the 
Apostle's commission as well as that of 
adult persons, their being several of the 
audience who were Anabaptists, who heard 
me civilly without interruption ; but most 
of the auditory were Church people or well 
affected to the Church. 

October24th, 1702. I preached atShrews- 
bury at a house near the Quaker Meeting 
House, and it happened it was the time of 
the Quaker Yearly Meeting at Shrewsbury. 
My text was 2d Peter, 2:1,2. The Church 
Prayers being read before sermon, we had 
a great congregation, generally well affect- 
ed to the Church, and divers of them were 
of the Church, and that day I sent some 
lines in writing to the QuaKeis at their 
Yearly Meeting ; which Mr. Talbot did 
read to them in their meeting, wherein I 
desired them to give me a meeting with 
them some day of that week before their 
meeting was concluded; in which meeting 
1 offered to detect great errors in their 
Author's books, and they should have full 
liberty to answer what they had to say in 
their vindication. But they altogether re- 
fused my proposition, and several papers 
passed betwixt us. In some of their pa- 
pers they used gross reflections on the 
Church of England as much as on me. — 
We continued our meeting threi? days, as 
the Quakers did theirs. And the second 
day of our meeting at the same house, 
where we had formerly met, I detected 
Quaker errors out of their printed books, 
particularly out of the Folio Book of Ed- 
ward Burrough's Works, collected and pub 
lished by the Quakers after his death, and 
did read quotations to the Auditory, lay- 
ing the pages open before such as wore 
willing to read them for their better satis- 
faction, as some did read them. 

(Mr. Keith here quotes what he consid- 
ers some of their errors.) 

October 26th. I preached again at 
Shrewsbury, on Matt. 7 : 13. In these 






meetings in Shrewsbury, Middletown and 
Topmemes, or where else in the Nethesinks 
(Nevisinks) Mr. Louis Morris and divers 
others of the best note in that county, fre- 
quented the congregations and places 
where we preached and did kindly enter- 
tain us at their houses where we lodged as 
we travelled too and again, particularly at 
Mr. Morris, Mr. Inness, Mr. Johnson, Mr. 
Boels and Mr. Read. Mr. Inness being in 
priest's orders often preached among them 
and by preaching and conferences frequent- 
ly with the Quakers and other sorts of peo- 
ple, as also by his pious conveisation, has 
done much good among them and been 
very instrumental to draw them oft' from 
their errors and bring them over to the 
Church. 

Mr. Keith left Monmouth about the last 
of October, 1702, for Burlington and else- 
where. He returned in December, and 
says : 

December 20th, 1702. I preached at 
Dr. Johnston's at Nethersinks, on Rev. 
22:14. 

Dec. 25th, Friday, being Christmas. I 
preached at the house of Mr. Morris, on 
Luke 21.10, 11. And after sermon divers 
of the audi to; y received with us the Holy 
sacrament; both Mr. Morris and his wife, 
and divers others. Mr. Talbot did admin- 
ister it. 

December 27th, Sunday. I preached at 
Shrewsbury Town, near the Quaker Meet- 
ing House, at a Planter's house, and had 
a considerable auditory of Church people, 
lately converted from Quakerism, with 
divers others of the Church of best note in 
that part of the country. My text was 
Heb. 8.10, 11. 

January 1st, 1703, Friday. I preached 
at the house of Thomas Boels, in Freehold, 
in East Jersey. My text was Isaiah 59.20, 
21. Before sermon, after the Church 
Prayers, I baptized all his children, two 
sons and three daughiers. He was for- 
merly a Quaker, but is now come over to 
the Church ; also a son of Samuel Dennis, 
a late convert from Quakerism. 

Jan. 3d, 1703. I preached again at his 
house on the same text, and before sermon 
Mr. Talbot baptized two persons belonging 
to the family of John Read, formerly a 
Quaker, but was lately, come over to the 
Cliurch, with all his children, one son and 
two daugluers. His two daughters were 
baptized by Mr. Talbot, October 20th, 
1702 ; as also the same day was baptized 
William Leads (Leeds?), and his sister 
Mary Leads, late converts from Quakerism 



to the Church. And some days before at 
the house of John Read, Mr. Talbot bap- 
tized the wife of Alexander Neaper and 
his three children. Both he and his wife 
had been Quakers, but were come over to 
the Cliurch. 

January 4th, 1703. I came to the house 
of Robert Ray, in Freehold, in East Jer- 
sey, accompanied with Thomas Boels, and 
lodged at his house that night. At his 
and his wife's desire, I baptized all his 
children, some boys and some girls, in 
number five. His wife is come over to the 
Church, but he was not then come thor- 
oughly out of Quakerism. 

Mr. Keith after this proceeded to Bur- 
lington, Philadelphia, and so on to Mary- 
land, Virginia, and elsewhere ; in October, 
1703, he returned to Monmouth, and of 
his services here he adds in his journal 
the following ; 

" October 10th, 1703, Sunday. I preach- 
ed at Toponemes, in Freehold, in East Jer- 
sey, on Acts 24: 12, and had considerable 
auditory, divers of them late converts from 
Quakerism to the Church. Mr. Inness 
above mentioned, did read the Prayers. — 
Mr. Talbot stayed to preach in several 
places in Pennsylvania and West Jersey 
for some time. 

October 17th. I preached at Shrews- 
bury, near the Quaker Meeting House 
there, on Psalms 103: 17, 18. 

October 24th. I preached again there, 
on Heb. 8 : 10, 11, and Mr. Inness baptized 
two men and a child. 

On the 31st of October, Mr. Keith 
preached at Amboy, after which he pro- 
ceeded to New York and New England. 
On hie return he says : 

January 9th, 1704. I preached at the 
house of Dr. Johnston, in Neverthesinks, 
on - Psalms 119: 5, 113, and had consider- 
able auditory. 

January 16th. I preached at Mr. Mor- 
ris's house at the Falls of Shrewsbury, 'in 
East Jersey, on 2 Cor. 5 : 17. 

January 23d. I preached again at Mr. 
Morris's house, on 2 Peter 1 : 5. 

January 30th. I preached at the house 
of Mr. Thomas Boels, in Freehold, in East 
Jersey, n 1 Cor._15 : 58. 

February 6th. I preached at the house 
of Mr. John Read, in Freehold, East Jer- 
sey, on Psalms 119 : 96. 

After this Mr. Keith went to Burlington, 
Philadelphia, and shortly sailed for Eng- 
land. 
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LIEUT. JAMES MOODY, THE REFU- 
GEE PARTISAN. 



A Daring Renegade — Raid in Monmouth 
— Refugee Versions and Boasts — Death 
of Captain Chadvvick and Lieutenant 
Hendrickson. 

In the days of the Revolution, about the 
most shrewd and effective partisan leader 
in New Jersey, was James Moody. During 
the war we do not believe there was a sin- 
gle other Tory who was more noted 
througout the State for his daring oper- 
ations, than was he, and yet it is rare to 
find his name in any general or local his- 
tory of New Jersey. 

In Howe's Historical Collections of New 
Jersey, mention is made of a certain refu- 
gee, said to have been named Bonnell 
Moody, as having been active against the 
whigs in Sussex county. We very much 
doubt if ever there was a prominent refu- 
gee of that name in our State ; we have 
no doubt but James Moody was the man 
referred to ; certain it is that some of the 
deeds attributed to Bonnell Moody were 
performed by James Moody. An interest- 
ing account of James Moody's career in 
New Jersey, was published shortly after 
the war in London ; though dictated by 
himself, and consequently more or less 
one sided, yet it contains many things of 
value to the historian and of interest to 
the general reader. At some future time 
we shall endeavor to give place to the sub- 
stance of his narrative with the high 
British endorsements it obtained, but for 
the present we can only copy the substance 
of so much of it as relates to one of his 
raids in Monmouth. It will be seen that 
where he strives to depreciate Americans 
and laud the Tories to the best of his abil- 
ity, .yet he mentions some things worth 
recording in our local history. 

" June 10th, 1779, Lieutenant James 
Moody requested a Tory friend named 
Hutchinson, with six men and some guides, 
to join him in a raid into Monmouth. — 
Moody had besides sixteen men. They 
started from Sandy Hook for Shrewsbury, 
and managed to elude the Rebel guard, 
and gained a place called the Falls (Tinton 
Falls.) There they surprised and took 
prisoners one Colonel, one Lieutenant 
Colonel, one Major and two Captains, with 
several other prisoners of lesser note, and 
without injury to private property, de- 
stroying a considerable magazine of pow- 



der and arms. With these prisoners and 
such public stores as they were able to 
bring off, Mr. Hutchinson was charged, 
whilst Moody brought up the rear with 
his sixteen men to defend them. They 
were as they expected, soon pursued by 
double their number and soon overtaken. 
Moody kept up a smart fire on his assail- 
ants, checking and retarding them till 
Hutchinson with his booty had got ahead 
to a considerable distance. He then also 
advanced for the n.ext advantageous posi- 
tion, and thus proceeded from one good 
spot to another, still covering the prison- 
ers till they gained a situation on the 
shore at Black Point where the enemy 
could not flank him. But just at this time 
the enemy was reinforced by ten men, so 
they were near forty strong. Hutchinson 
with one man crossed the inlet, behind 
which he had taken shelter, and came to 
Moody's assistance ; and now a warm en- 
gagement ensued which lasted three quar- 
ters of an hour. By this time all their 
ammunition, amounting to 80 rounds was 
exhausted, and ten men, only three of 
whom were wounded, were in any capaci- 
ty to follow a charge. 

"The bayonet was Moody's only resource, 
an.l this the enemy could not withstand ; 
they fled, leaving eleven of their number 
killed or wounded. Unfortunately for 
Moody, his small but gallant party could 
not follow up the blow, being in a manner 
utterly exhausted by a long harassed 
march in hot weather. They found the 
rebel Captain dead, and their Lieutenant 
also expiring on the field. There was 
something peculiarly shocking and awful 
in the death of the rebel captain. He was 
shot by Moody whilst with the most bitter 
oaths and threats of vengeance, after hav- 
ing missed fire once, he was again leveling 
his piece at him. Soon after the engage- 
ment, one of the rebels came forward with 
a handkerchief on a stick, and demanded 
a parley. His signal was returned and a 
truce agreed upon, the conditions of which 
were, that they should have leave to take 
care of their dead and wounded, while 
Moody and his party were permitted to 
return unmolested to the Biitish lines. — 
None of Moody's men were mortally 
wounded. The public stores which they 
brought away, besides those destroyed, 
sold for upwards of £500, every shilling of 
which was given by Moody to his men, as 
a reward for meritorious." 

From a subsequent paragraph in Moody's 
narrative, it appears that the names of the 









officers killed were Captain Ohadwick and 
Lieutenant Hendrickson. 

Moody was afterwards captured by the 
Americans, and was to have been hung 
for the murder of Captain Chad wick, but 
he managed almost miraculously to escape. 

Some circumstances mentioned in dif- 
ferent accounts of this raid, lead to a sus- 
picion that Moody placed Captain Chad- 
wick and Lieutenant Hendrickson in the 
rear of their company to prevent the firing 
or the Americans upon them, and that 
Chadwick and Hendrickson were shot in 
attempting to escape or after escaping. 

The following is an American version of 
this raid from an ancient paper : 

" A party of about fifty refugees landed 
in Monmouth and marched to Tinton 
Falls undiscovered, where they surprised 
and carried off Colonel Hendrickson, Col- 
onel Wyckoff, Captain ChadwicK and Cap- 
tain McKnight, with several privates of 
the militia, and drove off sheep and homed 
cattle. About thirty of our militia hastily 
collected and made some resistance, but 
were repulsed with the loss of two men 
killed, and ten wounded, the loss of the 
enemy unknown." 

Moody's Capture and Escape. 

The followinc is Moody's own account 
of his capture, imprisonment for the kill- 
ing of Captain Chadwick and Lieutenant 
Hendrickson, and escape. After referring 
to a raid in which he had been engaged, 
his narrative states that while he was re 
tracing his steps with thirteen men to- 
wards New York, on the 21st of July, 
1780, Moody and the greater part of his 
men fell into the hands of General Wayne, 
much to the joy of his captors, and to the 
whigs of New Jersey. il Moody is in the 
toils at last," was the word far and near. 
He was first sent to a place called the 
Slate, thence to Stony Point, thence to 
West Point, thence to Esopus, and thence, 
back to West Point. Arnold who was 
then plotting to surrender the latter post, 
treated Moody with absolute, barbarity, 
for by his order he was placed in a dun- 
geon excavated in a rock, the bottom of 
which was ankle deep in water, mud and 
filth. In this dismal hole the wretched 
prisoner was fettered hand and foot, and 
compelled to sleep on a door raised on 
four stones above the disgusting mixture 
and proffered food at which he revolted 
which was brought to him in a wooden 
bowl that was never washed, and that was 
encrusted with dough, dirt and grease. — 



The irons upon his wrists were ragged on 
the inner side and caused sores which gave 
him great pain, while his legs became ir- 
ritated and swollen. He implored Arnold 
for relief, declaring that he preferred 
death to sufferings so intense. Some days 
after his second petition to be treated as 
a prisoner of war, an officer came into his 
prison and asked, "are you Moody, whose 
name is a terror to all good men ?" When 
answered, the officer pointed to a gallows 
near by, and said : "A swing upon that 
you have long merited." Moody replied 
that he hoped to live to see him and a 
thousand other villains like him hanged 
for being rebels. The fetters were exam- 
ined but not removed. His case was at 
last reported to General Washington, who 
ordered the irons to be taken off, and the 
serving of wholesome provisions, with 
leave to purchase milk, vegetables, &c. — 
Soon the prisoner was transferred to the 
Chief's own camp, where the Adjutant 
General examined his limbs and shocked 
at their condition, gave instant orders for 
humane treatment. While Moody was re- 
covering he felt himself much at ease, ex- 
pecting soon to be exchanged, when he 
was unexpectedly told that in two dayp, by 
order of Dr. Livingston, he was to be 
brought to trial ; the court-martial was to 
be composed of picked men, and that 
Moody was sure of couviction — that he 
was charged with assassinating a Captain 
Chadwick, and a Lieut. Hendrickson. — 
These were the two officers who had fall- 
en fairly in battle, near Black Point, in 
Monmouth county, as elsewhere related. 
The Ensign replied that he felt himself 
much at ease on that account, as it could 
be sufficiently cleared up by their own 
people who had been in and survived the 
action, as well as by some of their officers, 
who were at that time prisoners. He was 
told that this would du of little avail, as he 
had beon so obnoxious to the whigs, and 
besides he had enlisted men in the State 
for the King's service, and this, by their 
laws, was death. 

Moody says he affected an air of uncon- 
cern at this information, but at the same 
time he believed it was too serious and 
important to him to disregard. He re- 
solved therefore, from that moment, to 
escape or perish in the attempt. His place 
of confinement was near the centre of the 
rebel camp. A sentinel was placed with- 
in the doors of his prison, and another 
without, besides four others close around 
and within a few yards of the place. The 
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time now came on when he must either 
make his attempt or forever lose the op- 
portunity. On the night r-f September 
17th, busy in ruminating on his project, 
he had under pretence of being cold, got 
a watch coat thrown across his shoulders, 
tha* he might better conceal from his un- 
pleasant companion the operations he 
meditated against his hand cuffs. While 
he was racking his invention to find some 
possible means of extricating himself from 
his fetters, he happened to cast his eye on 
a post fastened to (he ground, through 
which a hole had been bored by an auger, 
and it occurred to him that it might be 
possible, with the aid of this hob, to break 
the bolt of his hand cuffs. Watching the 
opportunity therefore from time to time 
of the sentinel's looking another way, he 
thrust the point of the bolt into the above 
mentioned hole, and by cautiously exert- 
ing his strength and gradually bending 
the iron backwards and forwards he at 
length broke it. Let the reader imagine 
what his sensations were when he found 
the manacles drop from his hands. He 
sprang instantly past the inside sentinel, 
and rushing on the next, with one hand 
he seized his musket, and with the other 
struck him to the ground. The sentinel 
within and the four others who had been 
placed by the fence surrounding the place 
of his confinement, immediately gave the 
alarm, and in a moment the cry was gen- 
eral, "Moody is escaped from the provost!" 
It is impossible to describe the uproar 
which now took place throughout the 
camp. In a few minutes every man was in 
a bustle, every man was looking for Moo- 
dy, and multitudes passed by him on all 
sides — little suspecting that the man they 
saw deliberately marching along with a 
musket on his shoulder, could be the fugi- 
tive they were in quest of. The darkness 
of the night which was also blustering and 
drizzly, prevented any discrimination of 
his person, and was indeed the great cir- 
cumstance that rendered his escape possi- 
ble. But no small difficulty still remained 
to be surmounted. To prevent desertion, 
which at that time was very frequent, 
Washington had surrounded his camp 
with a chain of sentinels, posted at about 
forty or fifty yards from each other ; Moo- 
dy was unacquainted with their stations ; 
to pass there undiscovered would certain- 
ly^be fatal. In this dilemna Providence 
again befriended him. He had gained 
their station without knowing it, when 
luckily he heard their watchword, "Look 



sharp to the chain — Moody is escaped 
from the Provost." From the sound of 
their voices he ascertained the respective 
situations of the sentinels, and throwing 
himself on his hands and knees, he was 
happy enough to crawl through the vacant 
space between two of them, unseen by 
either. Judging that their line of qursuit 
would be towards the British army, he 
made a detour into the woods on the op- 
posite side. Through the woods he made 
his way with as much speed as the dark- 
ness of the night would permit, steering 
his course alter the Indian manner by oc- 
casional groping and feeling the white 
oak ; on the south side the bark of this 
tree is rough and unpleasant to the touch, 
but on the north side is smooth ; hence it 
serves the sagacious traveller of the woods 
by night as well as by day, for his compass. 
Through the dismal woods and swamps he 
wandered until the night of the 21st, a 
space of 56 hours, during which time he 
had no other sustenance than a few beach 
leaves, ( which of all the woods afforded, 
were the least unpleasant to the taste, and 
least pernicious to the health ). which he 
chewed and swallowed to abate the crav- 
ings of hunger. In every inhabited dis- 
trict he knew there were friends of the 
British, and he had learned where and 
how to find them out, without endanger- 
ing their safety, which was always the first 
object of his concern. From some of their 
good men he received minute information 
how the pursuit was directed, and where 
every guard was posted. Thus assisted he 
eluded their keenest vigilance, and at 
length by God's blessings, to his unspeak- 
able joy, he arrived safe at Paulus Hook 
( Jersey City )." 



PHIL WHITE, HIS CAPTURE AND 
DEATH. 

A correct version of the affair — Refugee 
slandeis refuted and vindicated— Affi- 
davits of Aaron White and of Philip 
White, guards — Statement of General 
Forman, Ac. 

Though the death of the refugee Philip 
White, generally called Phil White, is oc- 
casionally referred to in modern historical 
works, there are none which give complete 
or correct accounts of the affair. In the 
brief statement given in Howe r s Collec- 
tions unjust imputations are cast upon 
his guard, as will hereafter be seen. When 
Captain Huddy was so brutally murdered 
by the Refugees near the Highlands, it 
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will be remembered that a label was fast- 
ened to his breast, the last sentence of 
which was 

Up goes Huddy for Philip White. 

Though the Refugees at one time assert- 
ed that Captain Huddy had an agency in 
the death of Phil White, yet this prepos- 
terous charge was at once shown to be an 
infamous falsehood, as when White was 
killed, Captain Huddy was a prisoner, con- 
fined in New York in the old Sugar House 
( Duane's sugar house.) The British as- 
serted that " he had taken a certain Philip 
White, cut off both his arms, broke his 
legs, pulled out one of his eyes, damned 
him and then bid him run." 

How much of this was true will be seen 
by the conclusive evidence hereafter given, 
before quoting which we will copy the 
version of the affair given in Howe's Col- 
lections, derived in 1842, from a tradition 
ary source : 

" White, the Refugee, was a carpf-nter 
and served his time in Shrewsbury. Six 
days after Huddy was taken, he was sur- 
prised by a party of militia light-horse, 
near Snag Swamp, in the eastern part of 
the township. After laying down his arms 
in token of surrender, he took up his 
musket and killed a Mr. Hendrickson. — 
He was however, secured, and while being 
taken to Freehold, was killed at Pyle's 
Corner, three or four miles from there. — 
He was under a guard of three men, the 
father of one of whom was murdered at 
Shrewsbury the year previous, by a band 
of refugees, among whom was White, and 
he was therefore • highly exasperated 
against the prisoner. Some accounts state 
that he was killed while attempting to 
escape ; others with more probability that 
they pricked him with their swords and 
thus forcing him to run, cruelly murdered 
him." 

There are several errors in the foregoing 
and it is to be regretted that the untrue 
charge of wanton cruelty, should have 
found its way into so useul a book. Cor- 
rect versions of this affair are found in an- 
cient papers, but for the present we will 
give several affidavits taken at the time as 
being the most conclusive evidence. These 
affidavits were forwarded to General 
Washington, and by him transmitted to 
Congress, Aj>ril 20th, 1782. 

These affidavits are of Aaron White, 
taken prisoner with Phil White, and of 
each of Phil White's guards. Before quot- 
ing them, we will say in regard to the 
■tatement in the extract from Howe's Col- 



lections that after Phil White had surren- 
dered, " he took up his musket and killed 
a Mr. Hendrickson," that as no allusion is 
made to it in these affidavits, it may have 
occurred at some previous time, and this 
murder as well as his participation in the 
murder of John Russell, and in other out- 
rages, undoubtedly caused the patriots to 
be anxious to capture him. 

Deposition of Aaron White. 

County of Monmouth, ps : Aaron White 
being duly swornj deposeth : 

That he was taken prisoner with Philip 
White ; that the deponent left New York 
in company with Philip White, Jeremiah 
Bell, negro Moses, John Fennimore and 
Robert Howell, on Thursday night, the 
twenty-eighth of March last ; that they 
sailed from New Y®rk to the Hook, where 
they remained till next morning, being 
Friday, the twenty-ninth ; that Phi.ip 
White and negro Moses were landed at 
Long Branch that morning ; that the de- 
ponent understood that Captain Joshua 
Huddy was then a prisoner ; that on the 
day following, being Saturday the thirtieth, 
the deponent being off in a boat with 
Fennimore, and having observed that the 
said Philip White and Moses had an en- 
gagement with some of the troops on 
shore, he ( the deponent ) went in a boat 
to their lelief, meaning to take them off; 
that when he came on shore he joined the 
said Philip White and negro Moses, and 
pursued one Thomas Berkley, with whom 
they had been engaged ; that in their pur- 
suit, the light horse came down, and the 
dep»nent with the said Philip White 
were made prisoners ; that they were put 
under guard to be sent to Freehold for 
confinement; that on the way from Colt's 
Neck to Freehold, between Daniel Grand- 
in's and Samuel Leonard's, the deponent 
was told by one of his guard, that Philip 
White was running away ; that the depo- 
nent looked back and saw the horsemen 
in pursuit of something, but being about 
half a mile distant, could not distinguish 
after whom or what the pursuit was; that 
the field in which they were pursuing was 
near the brook next to Mr. Leonard's, ad- 
joining a wood ; that Lieutenant Rhea 
and George Brindley left the deponent 
under guard of two men, and ran their 
norses back towards the place the other 
men were pursuing ; that the deponent 
afterwards understood that it was Philip 
White they were pursuing, and that he 
was killed in the pursuit; that Captain 
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Joshua Huddy was not one of the guard 
or party, and the deponent understood 
and verily believes, that he was then a 
prisoner in New York ; and the deponent 
further and lastly declares, that the above 
is the truth as related without any fear, 
threats or .compulsion whatever. 

Aaron White. 
Sworn before me this 15th day of April, 
1782. David Forman, 

Justice of Peace, Monmouth County 
That a clear idea of the order of the 
principal events referred to in these affi- 
davits may be obtained, we will here state 
that Captain Joshua Huddy was taken 
prisoner at Toms River, on Sunday, March 
24th, 1782; on Saturday, the 30th of 
March, six days after, Phil White and 
Aaron were taken prisoners by the Mon- 
mouth militia; the same day (March 30th), 
Philip White was killed, at which time 
Captain Huddy was confined in the sugar 
house prison in New York, where he had 
been put on Tuesday, March 26th, and 
remained here and in provost jail, until 
Monday, April 8th, when he was taken 
on beard a sloop and put in irons, and 
four days later, April 12th, 1782, he was 
hanged near the Highlands; his body was 
delivered to the Americans, sent to Free- 
hold and buried with the honors of war. — 
Three days after his death — on the 15th 
of April, these affidavits were taken while 
the recollections of all the circumstances 
referred to, were fresh in the minds of the 
witnesses. 



Statements or Phil White's Guards. 

Phil White's guards were William Bor- 
den, John North and John Russell. They 
were probably at the time attached to 
Captain John Walton'sjtroop'of light horse, 
but Russell and perhaps the other two 
had been in the regular Continental army 
previously. Their statement of the de- 
tails of Phil White's death are undoubted- 
ly (correct. We shall hereafter, in the 
court martial trial at New York, of the 
Refugee captain, Richard Lippincott, give 
the Tory evidence, and it will be seen that 
there was nothing offered to invalidate 
the affidavits of the guards. The first 
statement we give is the 

Affidavit of William Borden. 

County of Monmouth, ss : William Bor- 
den, of full age, being duly sworn, depos- 
eth : 

That he with a certain John North, and 
John Russell, were ordered to guard a cer- 
tain Philip White, mentioned in an ad- 



dress to his excellency, General Washing- 
ton, to Freehold. That the guard was 
ordered to shoot him if he attempted to 
escape, of which the said Philip was in- 
formed ; that on their way the said Philip 
jumped off his horse, and on pasiing a 
fence next to the woods, the deponent 
fired and shot him through the body, the 
bullet entering his back and coming out 
of his right breast; that the said Philip 
at first fell, but recovered again, and at- 
tempted to get into the woods about two 
hundred yards distant ; that the deponent 
having leaped thr> fence on horseback, in- 
tercepted him in the way to the woods ; 
upon which he turned and threw himself 
into a bog, where the said John North 
met him and gave him a stroke with his 
sword ; that as the said Philip White turn- 
ed, the deponent struck him with the butt 
end of his carbine, and he still continued 
to run till he was struck by the said John 
North as aforesaid ; that this deponent, 
three or four times called to him, " White 
give up and you shall have quarters yet." That 
Captain Joshua Huddy was not one of the 
guard nor in company, but the deponent 
understood, and has no reason to doubt, 
that he was then a prisoner in Now York. 
That the above happened between Daniel 
Grandin's and Samuel Leonard's in a field 
adjoining the woods, and through which 
the brook next to said Leonard's did run. 
On Saturdav, the 30th of March last. 

William Borden. 
Sworn before me this 15th day of April, 
1782. David Forman, 

Judge of Court of Common Pleas Monmouth Co. 
Affidavit of John North. 
County of Monmouth, ss : John North 
being duly sworn, deposeth and saith : 
That he, the deponent, was one of a cer- 
tain guard that had custody of Philip 
While mentioned in the memorial to his 
excellency General Washington ; that the 
said guard was ordered to conduct the 
said Philip White from Long Branch 
(the place at which he with one Aaron 
White was taken prisoner,) to Freehold; 
that the said guard was ordered, if he at- 
tempted to make his escape, to kill him ; 
that they were both informed that if they 
attempted to run they would be killed; 
that on the way to Freehold, the said 
Philip White went sideways off his horse 
and ran to the fence next to the wood ; 
that the deponent fired at him but be- 
lieves the ball did not Uke place upon 
him ; that William Borden, another of 
the guard, fired at him also, about the 






same instant of time, and shot him 
through the body, the bullet entering his 
hack and passing out under his right 
hreast ; that he fell upon his hands and 
knees, but recovered himself and arose 
and ran across a small field making for 
the woods ; that the deponent left his 
horse and dropped his gun and pursued 
with his drawn sword ; that the deponent 
overtook him in a bog, and as be was 
passing, gave him a stroke across the face 
with his sword, upon which he fell and 
cried he was a dead man ; that the said 
William Borden several times called to 
him saying : " White, if you will grve up 
you shall have good quarters yet;" that 
notwithstanding he continued to run to 
the last moment, when he was cut down 
by this deponent as aforesaid; and was 
within three or four paces of a fence, 
which if he had passed, he' would in all 
piobability have effected his escape, pro- 
vided the gunshot should not have proved 
fatal ; that Captain Joshua Huddy was 
not one of the guard, it being notoriously 
well known that he was then a prisoner 
with the enemy. That the above hap- 
pened between Daniel Grandin's and 
Samuel Leonard's in a small field ; that 
the brook nearest Leonard's runs through 
the field ; that it was on Saturday the 
thirtieth day of March last. 

John North. 
Sworn before me this i5th April 1782. 
David Forman, 
Justice C. 0. Pleas Monmouth Co. 

Affidavit of John Russell. 

Ceunty of Monmouth, ss : John Russell 
of full age, being duly sworn deposeth : 

That he was one of the guard appointed 
to conduct Philip White and Aaron 
White to Freehold ; that the deponent 
was present at the time of the said Philip 
White's attempt to make his escape; that 
he lias heard the affidavits of William 
Borden and John North and knows every 
circumstance therein mentioned to be 
true ; and in addition informs that in 
course of their pursuit after the said 
White, he passed the said deponent, and 
lie, the deponent, gave him a slight wound 
in the forehead, but he still continued to 
run, although frequently desired to give 
up and he should have good quarters ; 
that this was the first blow he received ; 
that it was entirely his own fau't ; that 
he received a single stroke with a sword, 
he running and refusing to submit to the 
last minute; that Joshua Huddy was then 



a prisoner in New York : that this hap- 
pened on Saturday the thirtieth of March 
last. John Russell. 

Sworn before me this 15th April, 1782. 
David Forman, 
Justice of Peace Monmouth Co. 
Second Affidavit of William Borden. 

Four days after the foregoing affidavits 
were taken, it was thought advisable to 
take additional evidence, and William 
Borden was again sworn, and deposed as 
follows : 

County of Monmouth, ss : William 
Borden, of full age, being duly sworn, 
saith : 

That he, the deponent, was one of the 
guard appointed to conduct Philip White, 
a refugee prisoner, taken and killed as is 
at large set forth under oath of this de- 
ponent, taken the 15th of April instant; 
and farther this deponent saith that the 
aforesaid Philip White reeeivedno other wounds 
to the knowledge or belief of this^depo- 
nent than those set forth and described 
in this deponent's oath as aforesaid ; that 
the report said to be circulated in New 
York, viz : that" the said Philip White 
had his arms cut off, and one of his (the 
said White's) eyes pulled out and both 
his legs broken, is false and without any 
the least foundation ; for that he, the 
aforesaid Philip White, did not to this de- 
ponent's knowledge or belief receive any 
the least wound or hurt on either his 
(the aforesaid Philip White's) arms or legs 
neither was either of his (the aforesaid 
Philip White's) eyes pulled out. 

Lastly, this deponent saith, that he this 
deponent was present at the time the 
aforesaid Philip White attempted to make 
his escape ; was in pursuit of him, the 
aforesaid Philip White, and waspresentat 
the time that the aforesaid Philip White 
was killed •, that this deponent saw John 
Russell and John North carry and put his 
(the aforesaid Philip White's) body in a 
wagon and attended the wagon up to the 
village of Freehold where his (the afore- 
said Philip White's) body was the same 
evening buried ; and further this depo- 
nent saith not. William Borden. 

Sworn before me this 19th April, 1782. 
David Forman. 

Certificate of Captain John Walton. 

This may certify that the within depo- 
nent, William Borden, has for several years 
last past, resided a near neighbor to me ; 
that he was at the time the within men- 
tioned Philip White was killed, a soldier 
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in my troop of horse ; and that during 
my acquaintance with him, the deponent, 
William Borden, he has on all occasions 
been reputed a manof strict veracity and 
humanity. 

Given under my hand this 19th April, 
1782. John Walton, 

Captain Light Dragoons. 

Judge David Forman. 



Certificate or 

This may certify that on Saturday the 
30th of March, 1782, or thereabouts, I the 
subscriber, was present at the village of 
Freehold, when the body of Philip White 
was brought up ; that I went to the wagon 
and saw the corpse ; the guard attending 
showed me the gun shot wound on his 
breast, pIso the cuts of a. sword on his face. 
At that time the corpse appeared to be 
laid with as much decency as could be, 
and without any appearance of wounds in 
either of his arms or legs ; neither did I 
ever hear that his (the aforesuid Philip 
White's) arms had been cut. off or his legs 
broken, &c. until after the execution of 
Captain Joshua Huddy. viz.; on Saturday 
the 13th of April instant, and then I 
heard by a person from the British lines 
that a rep >rt prevailed there that the 
aforesaid Philip White had been most 
cruelly murdered by having his arms cut 
off, his legs broken, &c. 

Given under my hand this 19th day of 
April, 1782. David Forman. 

The foregoing affidavits and certificates 
furnish a clear, satisfactory account of the 
cause and manner of Phil White's death, 
and completely exonerate his guard from 
the charge of wanton cruelty toward him. 
The probability is that Phil White sup- 
posed if he was taken to Freehold jail 
that he would be tried and hanged for his 
participation in the murder of the father 
of John Russel, one of his guards, and for 
other misdemeanors and so he determined 
to try to escape and he made the effort at 
a place where he thought the ^ woods, 
marsh, and brook would favor him and 
impede the light horsemen. 

The accounts published in ancient pa- 
pers are substantially the same as given in 
these affidavits. A month or so afterward 
the British at New York made desperate 
efforts to trump up evidence of wanton 
cruelty against North, Borden and Russell, 
the three guards, but that it signally 
failed, will be seen by an abstract of the 
second affidavit of Aaron White, taken 
June 19th, about six weeks after Phil 
White's death. Aaron White, it will be 



remembered, was taken prisoner at the 
same time that Phil White was captured, 
and his affidavit while at Freehold, has 
already been given. -It is probable that 
Aaron White was exchanged a few days 
after his first affidavit was taken, as we | 
find by a copy of an order from the Board 
of Associated Loyalists that the officer in 
charge of prisoners at New York was 
ordered to deliver up Daniel Randolph 
and Jacob Fleming, two Americans cap- 
tured at Toms River, with Captain Huddy, 
to be exchanged for the refugee, Captain 
Clayton Til ton and another refugee name 
not specified; but it is stated on the trial 
of Captain Richard Lippencott, that they 
were to be exchanged by Governor Frank- 
lin's order for Captain Clayton Tilton an 4 
Aaron White. A British military com- 
mission, of which Major General James 
Paterson was president, was organized 
in New York, to examine into the cir- 
cumstances of Captain Buddy's death 
and Captain Richard Lippe icott's respon- 
sibility therefore, a.id before this commis- 
sion Aaron White testified substantially 
as follows : 

" That he was taken prisoner by the 
rebels at Long Branch ; that one of the 
rebel militia named George Brindley told 
him if they did not take Phil White, 
that they would put him (deponent) to 
death ; that after Philip White was taken, 
he heard the said George Bridley swear 
by God that Phil White should not go 
alive to Freehold ; that the rebels stopped 
at Colts Neck and changed guard ; that 
while at Colts Neck, Philip White told 
him he was afraid the rebels would mur- 
der him before they got to Freehold ; 
that when they started from Colts Neck 
he (deponent) was taken on ahead and 
Philip White kept behind under a guard 
of three men ; that these three men were 
John Russell, John North and one Borden 
wh/> he had heard called three of as bad 
persecuting fellows as any in the country ; 
that it was his opinion the rebels intended 
to murder Philip White ; that the sergeant 
of the guard that had charge of Philip 
White as far as Colts Neck, informed him 
in Freehold jail that if Phil White had 
not been removed from his care he would 
not have been killed ; that General David 
Forman with a lawyer came to him while 
he was in jail at Freehold and wanted 
him to make affidavit that Phil White 
was killed while endeavoring to escape ; 
that he told General Forman that he 
would die before he made such affidavit ; 



that after he escaped (was exchanged?) 
from Freehold jail, his friends all unani- 
mously told him that their opinion was 
that Philip White was most cruelly and 
inhumanly murdered ; that he did make 
an affidavit before General Forman, re- 
lating the circumstances of his leaving 
New York, of the skirmish, of a light 
horseman leaping over a fence and that 
the people of Freehold told him that 
Philip White was killed fairly: that if 
General Forman sent in any other affidavit 
it must have been forged." 

The foregoing was the. strongest evi- 
dence the British and refugees could bring 
against Phil White's guard, and it will be 
seen that it amounts to but little and in 
no particular does it sustain the charge of 
wanton cruelty. It is a matter of pro 
found satisfaction that the evidence pre- 
served is so conclusive not only because it 
exonerates the guards from the malicious 
charges made against them, but also be- 
cause many descendants of these guards 
now live within the limits of old Mon- 
mouth, as do also multitudes of descen- 
dants of the four hundred citizens who 
assembled at Freehold, on the 14th of 
April, 1782, who inquired into and justi- 
fied the acts of the guard. 

The Refugees were very profuse at all 
limes in their charges against the Mon- 
mouth patrriots ; because the citizens of 
old Monmouth would not remain quiet 
and allow these precious scoundrels to 
roam at will throughout the county, rob- 
bing and murdering, they were denounced 
as guilty of inhumanity, wanton cruelty, 
persecution, &c. 

The Refugees had a very simple way of 
avoiding trouble from Monmouth patrriots 
— they had only to refrain from attempt- 
ing to commit outrages among them. 



ATTACK ON THE RUSSELL FAMILY. 



As this outrage was an unusually aggra- 
vated one even for the Refugees, and as 
mention of some of thf> parties concerned 
in it is made in other chapters detailing 
other events during the Revolution, we 
give the particulars as derived from vari- 
ous sources. The first extract is from Col- 
lin's New Jersey Gazette •• 

'•On the 30th of April, 1780, a party of 
negroes and refugees from Sandy Hook, 
landed at Shrewsbury in order to plunder. 
During their excursion, a Mr. Russell, who 
attempted some resistance to their depre- 
dations, was killed, and his grandchild 



had five balls shot through him, but is yet 
living. Captain Warner of the privateer 
brig Elizabeth, was made prisoner by 
these ruffians, but was released, by giving 
them two half joes. ThiB banditti also 
took off several persons, among whom 
were Captain James Greene, and Ensign 
John Morris of the militia." 

The following statement is from Howe's 
Collections : " Mr. Russell was an elderly 
man, aged about 60 years ; as the party 
entered his dwelling, which was in the 
night, he fired and missed. William Gil- 
ian, a native of Shrewsbury, their leader, 
seized the old gentleman by the collar, 
and was in the act of stabbing him in the 
face and eyes with a bayonet, when the 
fire blazed up and shedding a momentary 
light upon the scene, enabled the younger 
Russell who lay wounded on the floor, to 
shoot Gilian. John Farnham, a native of 
Middletown, thereupon aimed his musket 
at the young man, but it was knocked up 
by Lippincott who had married into the 
family. The party then vent off. The 
child was accidentally wounded in the af- 
fray." 

The Lippincott above referred to, we 
presume, was Captain Richard Lippincott, 
who had command of the party which ex- 
ecuted Captain Joshua Huddy. An out- 
line of his life will be given elsewhere. In 
regard to John Farnham, a refugee of this 
name was afterwards captured, tried and 
hung at Freehold — probably the same 
m>"n. 

1*1 the extract from Howe's Collections, 
it will be noticed that a younger Russell is 
referred to as being wounded and lying on 
the floor. This was John Russell, at this 
time belonging to the Continental army, 
at home on a furlough to see his wife and 
parents. After the war, John Russell 
removed to Cedar Creek, in Ocenn county, 
where he lived to quite an advanced age. 
His account of the affair was substantially 
as follows : 

There were seven refugees, and he (John) 
saw them through the window, and at one 
time they got so that he told his father he 
was sure they could kill four of them, and 
he wished to fire, as he believed the other 
three would run. His father persuaded 
him not to fire, but to do so when they 
broke into the house. When they broke 
in, the father fired first, but missed his 
aim : he was then fired upon and killed. 
John Russell then fired and killed the 
man (Gilian) who shot his father. Dur- 
ing the affray young Russell was shot in- 
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the side, and the scars of the wound were 
visible until he die I. After being wound- 
ed lie fell on the floor and pretended to be 
dead. The refugees then went to plunder- 
ing the house. The mother and wife of 
John were lying in a bed with the child ; 
the child awoke and asked, " Grandmoth- 
er, what's the matter ?" A refugee pointed 
his gun at it and fired and said " that's 
what's the matter." Whether he really 
intended to wound the child, or only to 
frighten it, is uncertain, but tht child, as 
before stated, was badly wounded but 
eventually recovered. As the refugees 
were prepaiing to leave, one of the num- 
ber pointed his musket at young Russell 
as he lay on the floor, and was about firing, 
saying he didn't believe he was dead yet. 
whereupon another (Lippincott?) knocked 
up his musket, saying it was a shame to 
fire upon a dying man, and the load went 
into the ceiling. After the refugees were 
gone, John got up and had his wounds 
dressed and exclaimed to his wife, "Ducky! 
bring me a glass of whisky — I'll come out 
all right yet." He did come out all right 
and we have good reason to believe that 
before the war ended he aided in visiting 
merited retribution on the refugees for 
their doings at this time. Among the 
party was tha notorious Phil White who 
was killed near two years later ( March 
30th, 1782.) 

Of the seven refugees concerned in this 
outrage, at least three are known to have 
met with their just deserts, viz: Gilian, 
killed at the time, Farnham, hanged at 
Freehold, and Phil White, killed while at- 
tempting to escape from his guards between 
Colts Neck and Freehold. 



EXECUTION OF A SPY. 

One affair which caused the most intense 
excitement throughout old Monmouth, 
and elsewhere during the war of the Rev 
olution, was the arrest, trial and execution 
of a young man named Stephen Edwards, 
on tne charge of being a spy for the Brit- 
ish. Though reference to it is rarely met 
with in our histories, yet there were but 
few events in the county during the Rev- 
olution, that created a greater sensation 
than did this. 

One of the officers who tried Edwards, 
and assisted at his execution, was Captain 
Joshua Huddy, and this furnished one of 
the excuses the refugees gave for his in- 
human murder near the Highlands some 
three years after. On the trial of the ref- 



ugee leader, Captain Richard Lippincott, 
by a British Court Martial at New York, 
in the summer of 1782, for his participa- 
tion in the hanging of Huddy, refugee wit- 
nesses testified that even while Huddy 
was a prisoner in their hands, and but a 
few days before his death, he boldly ac- 
knowledged his participation, and justified 
it on the ground that he was found with 
treasonable papers in his possession, which 
conclusively proved him io be a spy. On 
this trial, William Courlies, husbandman, 
late ol Monmouth, then one of the Asso- 
ciated Loyalists ( as the refugees called 
themselves,) testified — 

"That in regard to the death of Stephen 
Edwards, he ( Courlies ) then resided at 
Shrewsbury, iD Monmouth county. Ed- 
wards was taken out of his bed at his own 
house and carried to Freehold ; the follow- 
ing day he was brought to some kind of a 
trial, and the day following executed.— 
The offense alleged against him was said 
to be hie having some paper* found in his 
packet. Edwards bore an excellent good 
character. Deponent heard there was 
complaint made to General Washington 
or the Governor, about Edwards' death, 
but he cannot tell the result. General 
Forman was one of the Judges who pre- 
sided at Edwards' trial; Huddy was anoth- 
er of the judges; he had the information 
from Huddy himself; did not recollect 
hearing who the other judges were ;. depo- 
nent was not present at the execution of 
Edwards, but was present at his burial. — 
Understood Edwards was tried for treason 
in consequence of papers found on his per- 
son." 

Captain Wm. Cunningham, who then 
was the British Provost Marshal at New 
York, and who by his own confession, 
(which has bten given,) just previous to his 
execution in London, in 1791, wasas heart- 
less a wretch as ever lived, testified on 
this trial that he ( Cunningham ) told 
Huddy while lie was a prisoner in the pro- 
vost, that he, the deponent, had heard 
that Huddy had hanged a refugee on a 
large oak near the Court House at Free- 
hold, and deponent asked Huddy concern- 
ing this report. Huddy,avowed, it saving: 
" By God he did, and he slushed the rope 
well, and that Colonel Forman assisted in 
pulling the rope hand over hand " — that 
was the very expression Huddy used. 

John Tilton, carpenter, a refugee from 
Monmouth, testified that when the refu- 
gee party was putting Captain Huddy in 
irons on board the sloop which conveyed 
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him to the Highlands, " he, the deponent, 
was present, and he asked Huddy if he 
thought it was good usage to iron him. — 
Huddy replied that he did not think it 
was ; but as he expected to be exchanged 
in a day or two, he did not mind the irons; 
and Huddy also said he expected to have 
the killing of deponent and many more 
yet. Deponent then asked Huddy if he 
expected to hang deponent as he had done 
pool 1 Stephen Edwards? Huddy replied 
that he did not hang Stephen Edwards, he 
only tied the knot and greased the rope 
that it might slip easily." 

The foregoing give the strongest points 
that we have been enabled to find against 
Captain Huddy for his participation in the 
trial and execution of Edwards. It will 
be seen that there was no attempt to dis- 
prove the charge that Edwards was a spy. 

From all the information that we have 
been enabled to obtain, we are satisfied 
that the following account of Stephen Ed- 
wards arrest, trial and execution, from 
" Howe's Collections" is substantially cor- 
rect : 

Stephen Edwards, a young man, in 
the latter part of the war, left his home in 
Shrewsbury and joined) the loyalists ( ref- 
ugees ) in New York. From thence he 
was eent by Colonel Taylor of the refugees, 
a former resident of Middleiown, back to 
Monmouth county, with written instruc- 
tions to ascertain the force of the Ameri- 
cans there. Information having been con- 
veyed to the latter, Captain Jonathan For- 
m;in of the cavalry, was ordered to search 
for him. Suspecting he might be at his 
father's residence half a mile below Eaton- 
town, he entered at midnight with a party 
of men, and found him in bed with his 
wife, disguised in the night cap of a fe- 
male. 

" Who have you here?" said Forman. 

'■ A laboring woman," replied Mrs. Ed- 
w.irds. 

The captain detected the disguise, and 
on looking under the bed, saw Edwards' 
clothing, which he examined, and in which 
he found the papers given him by Colonel 
Taylor. 

He then said " Edwards, I am sorry to 
find you I You see these papers ? You 
have brought yourself into a very disagree- 
able situation — you know thefateof spies!" 

Edwards denied the allegation, remark- 
ing that he was not such and could not so 
be considered. 

This occurred on Saturday night. The 
prisoner was taken to the Court House, 



tried by a Court Martial next day, and ex- 
ecuted at 10 o'clock on Monday morning. 
Edwards' father and mother had come up 
that morning to ascertain the fate of their 
son, and returned with the corpse. Ed- 
wards was an amiable young man. The 
Forman and Edwards families had been 
on terms of intimate friendship, and the 
agency of the members of the former in 
the transaction, excited their deepest sym- 
pathies for the fate of the unfortunate 
prisoner. 

The guilt of Edwards was conclusively 
proven ; deep sympathy was felt for his 
parents and wife, but the perils of the pa- 
triots at this time were so great that prompt 
and decisive action was necessary for their 
own preservation. 

Tne foolhardiness of Edwards in keep- 
ing treasonable papers about him was re- 
markable. Some features of this affair will 
remind the reader of the unfortunate Ma 
jor Andre. It is probable that Edwards 
was executed about September, 1778. 

PRIVATEERING ON OUR COAST. 

Toms River During the Revolution. 

Prizes taken — Americans captured — An 

enemy searching for water loses his rum 

— Old Cranberry Inlet, &c. 

Toms River appears to have been occu- 
pied by the Americans as a. military post 
daring the greater part of the Revolution. 
The soldiers stationed here were generally 
twelve months men, commanded by dif- 
ferent officers, among whom may be men- 
tioned, Captains Bigelow, Ephraim Jen- 
kins, James Mott, John Stout and Joshua 
Huddy. Captain Mott had command of a 
company called the " Sixth company " of 
Dover, and Captain Stout of the Seventh 
company. The Fifth company was from 
Stafford, and commanded by Capt. Reu- 
ben F. Randolph. These companies all 
belonged to the militia organization ef old 
Monmouth. 

The duties of the militia stationed at 
Toms River, appear to have been to guard 
the inhabitants against depredations from 
the refugees ; to check contraband trade 
by way of old Cranberry Inlet to New 
York, and to aid our privateers who brought 
prizes into the Inlet, which was a favorite 
resort for New Jersey, New England and 
other American privaUers. 

By the following extracts, it will be seen 
that old Dover township was the scene of 
many stirring incidents during the war. 



About the 1st of April, 1778, the govern- 
ment salt works near Toms River, were de- 
Bt oyed by a detachment of British under 
C;,pt?ir Robertson. One building they 
elleeed belonged to Congress and cost 
£6,000 The salt works on our coast at 
Manasquan, Shark River, Toms River, 
Ba-negat and other places, were so impor- 
tant to the Americans during the war that 
we propose to notice them in a separate 
article. 

Mav 22d, 1778, it is announced that a 
British vessel with a cargo of fresh beei 
and pork, was taken by Captain Anderson 
and sixteen men in an armed boat, and 
broueht into Toms River. 

In~the early part of August following, 
the British ship " Love and Unity.'' with 
a valuable cargo Was brought into the In- 
let : the cargo was saved but the ship was 
subsequently retaken by a large B.itish 
fo.-ce ; the particulars of the capture and 
recapture are as follows from ancient let- 
ters : 

"August 12th, 1778. We learn that on 
Thursday night, the British ship " Love 
and Unity" Irom Bristol, with 80 hhds ot 
loaf sugar, several thousand bottles London 
po -te. , and a large quantity of Bristol beer 
and ale, besides many other valuable ar- 
ticles, was designedly run ashore near 
Toms River. Since which, by the assist- 
ar oe of eo.ne of our militia, she has been 
biojSqu into a safe port and her cargo pro 
perly taken care of." 

The cargo of this ship was adveitised to 
be sola at Manasquan, on the '26th of Au- 
gust, by John Stokes, U. S. Marshal, the 
ar.lcles erui.ieraUd in the advertisement 
show that the cargo must have been a very 
valuable one. Tne Americans were not 
qnite so lucky with the ship as with the 
cargo, as will be seen by the following ex 

»« Friday, September 18th, 1778. Two 
British armed ships and two brigs, came 
close to the bar off Toms River (Cranbury) 
Inlet, where they lay all night. Next 
morning between seven and eight o clock, 
thev sent seven armed boats into the In 
let.'and re-took the ship Washington for- 
merly " Love and Unity " which had been 
taken bv the Americans ; they also took 
two sloops near the bar and captured most 
of the crews. . 

The captain of the ship and most ol his 
officers escaped to the main land in one ol 
the ship : s boats. After they ^ot ashore a 
man named Robert McMulIen, who had 
been condemned to death at Freehold but 



afterwards pardoned, jumped into the boat, 
hurrahing for the British, and rowed off 
and joined them. Another refugee named 
William Dillon, who had also been sen- 
tenced to death at Freehold and pardon- 
ed, joined this party of British as pilot. 

By the following extract it will be seen 
that the regenades McMulIen and Dillon, 
had been out of jail but a very few weeks, 
when they aided the British in this expe- 
dition : , , , . ., 

" July 22d, 1778. We learn that at the 
Court of Oyer and Terminer, held at Mon- 
mouth in June last, the following, parties 
were tried and found guilty of burg.ary, 
viz- Thomas Emmons alias Burke, John 
Wood, Michael Millery, William Dillon 
and Robert McMulIen. The two former 
were executed on Friday last, and the 
other three reprieved." 

McMulIen probably had some connec- 
tion with the expedition— perhaps to spy 
out the whereabouts of the captured car- 
„o as he would not have been in thst vi- 
cinity unless assured that a British force 
was at hand. . 

One tradition states that when he jump 
ed into the boat he was flying for his life 
— " that he was pursued by the Americans 
and escaped by swimming his horse across 
the river near its mouth to a point which 
he.called Ooodlvck Point to commemorate 

his escape." 

Goodluck Point near the mouth ot loms 
River, undoubtedly received its name 
from some person flying for his life in the 
above manner, and it is possible that it 
might have been McMulIen. 

'•On tbe 9ih of December, 1778, it is an- 
nounced that a British armed vessel, bound 
from Halifax to New York, and richly 
laden, came ashore near Barnegat, 1 he 
crew, about sixty in number, surrendered 
themselves prisoners to our militia. Goods 
to the amount of five thousand pounds 
sterling were taken out of her by our citi 
zens, and a number of prisoners sent to 
Bordentown, at which place the balance ot 
prisoners were expected. About March, 
1779, the sloop Success, came ashore in a 
snow storm, S at Barnegat. She had been 
taken by 'he British brig Diligence, and 
was on her way to New York. She had a 
valuable cargo of rum, molasses, cottee, 
I cocoa, &c, on board. The Prize master 
and three hands were made prisoners and 
sent to Princeton. In the case of this yes- 
sel and the one previously mentioned it ill 
, probable the Toms River militia aided, as 
I the name of Barnegat was frequently ap- 



plied to the shore north of the inlet, both 
on the beach and on the main land. 

Feb. 8th, 1779, the sloop Fancy and 
schooner Hope, with cargoes of pitch, tar 
and salt are advertised for sale at Toms 
River by the U. S. Marshal. They were 
probably prize*. The Major Van Emburg 
mentioned in the following, belonged to 
the 2d Reg. Middlesex militia ; he was ta- 
ken May 14, 1780. 

On the 5th of June, 1780, an ancient pa- 
per says: "On Sunday morning, Major 
Van Emburg and eight or nine men from 
West Jersey, on a fishing party, were sur- 
prised in bed at Toms River by the Refu- 
gees, and put on board a vessel to be sent 
prisoners to New York, but before the 
vessel sailed they fortunately managed to 
escape." 

Toms River then did not seem quite as 
desirable place for pleasure resort as it is 
in the present day. History does not tell 
us whether the Major was successful in 
catching fish ; all we know is that he got 
caught himself. 

About the middle of December, 1780, a 
British brig in the West India trade, was 
captured and brought into Toms River. — 
This brig was short of water and provisions 
and mistaking the land for Long Island, 
sent a boat and four men ashore to obtain 
supplies. The militia hearing of it man- 
ned two boats and went out and took her. 
She had on board 150 hhds of rum and 
spirits, which our ancestors pronounced 
" excellent," by which we conclude they 
must have considered themselves compet- 
ent judges of the article 1 With the 
British, rum must have been a necessity, 
as in every prize taken from them rum 
was an important part of the cargo. 

The British brig Molly, was driven 
ashore in a snow storm near Barnegat ; 
her prize crew were taken prisoners by 
the militia and sent to Philadelphia. 

In December, 1780, Lieut. Joshua Stud- 
son of Toms River, was shot by the refu- 
gee Bacon, inside of Cranberry inlet. The 
particulars of this affair are given in a 
notice of Bacon's career, and therefor it is 
unnecessary to repeat them. 

March 19, 1782. The privateer Dart, 
Capt. Wni. Gray, of Salem, Mass., arrived 
at Toms River with a prize sloop, taken 
from the British galley Black Jack. The 
next day he went with his boat and seven 
men in pursuit of a British brig near the 
bar. Unfortunately for Capt. Gray, in 
stead of taking a prize he was taken him- 
self. For a long time after, the Toms Riv- 



er people wondered what had become of 
him. In August following they heard 
from him. After getting outside the bar 
he was taken prisoner, and carried to Hali- 
fax, and subsequently released on parole. 
He stated he was well treated while a 
prisoner. 

A few days after Capt. Gray was taken, 
the British attacked and burned Toms 
River. This was the last affair of any im- 
portance occuring in the immediate vicini- 
ty of Toms River during the war. But 
south of Toms River several noted affairs 
afterwards occurred. Davenport burned 
the salt works at Forked River, and was 
himself killed in June; in October, Bacon 
attacked and killed several men on the 
beach south of Barnegat lighthouse; in 
December, occurred the skirmish at Cedar 
Creek, where young Cooke was killed ; on 
the 3d of April following, (1783,) Bacon 
was killed near West Creek. 

A Rhode Tsland Prize. 

The original and following certificate is 
in pressession of Ephraim P. Empson, Esq., 
of Colliers Mills : 

Providence, Feb. 21, 1777. 

This may certify that Messrs. Clark and 
Nightingale and Captain William Rhodes 
have purchased here at vendue, the 
schooner Pope's Head, which was taken by 
the privateers Sally and Joseph (under 
our command) and carried int« Cranberry 
Inlet, in the Jersies, and there delivered 
to the care of Mr. James Randolph by our 
prize masters. James Maro. 

John Fish. 

MlSCELtANEOUS ItEVS. 

During the war there were interesting 
events occurring at Toms River, outside of 
military and naval matters. 

In January, 1778, the sloop Two Friends, 
Capt. Alex. Bonnett of Hi-paniola, was 
cast away near Barnegat, with 1,600 bags 
of salt, 49 hhds molasses, also a lot of 
rum, sugar, Ac. Only 160 galls, rum 
saved. The shore people went to their 
assistance but one man was lost. The 
Capt. of the Two ^Friends, Alex. Bonnett, 
then shipped as a passenger in the sloop 
Endeavor of Toms River, for New York, 
but sad to relate, while she lay at anchor 
in the inlet, a storm at night parted the 
cable and all on board were drowned in 
the bay. 

In December, 1778, Capt. Alexander of 
the sloop Elizabeth of Baltimore, was 
taken by the British, but he wt>s permitted 
to leave in his small boat, and landed in 
Toms River inlet. 



It was during the war, in the year 1777, 
that Rev. Benjamin Abbott, expounded 
the then new principles of Methodism, to 
the people of Toms River, first at the 
house of Esquire Abiel Aikens, and then 
at another place when " a Frenchman fell 
to the floor, and never rose until the Lord 
converted his soul. Here (at Toms Riv- 
er), we had a happy time," so says Abbott 
in his journal. 

During the war there was of course no 
communication with New York, but the 
people of Toms River had considerable 
overland intercourse with West Jersey, 
Philadelphia and Freehold. 

THE REFUGEES. 

Historians generally concede that no 
state among the old thirteen suffered dur- 
ing the war of the revolution more than 
did New Jersey ; and it is generally ad- 
mitted that no county in our State suffer- 
ed more than did old Monmouth. In ad- 
dition to the outrages to which the citizens 
we.fi subjected from the regular British 
army, they were continually harassed by 
depredations committed by regularly or- 
ganized bands of Refugees and also by 
the lawless acts of a set of outcasts known 
as " the Pine Woods Robbers," who 
though pretending to be Royalists yet if 
opportunity offered, robbed Royalists as 
well as Americans. 

The Refugees or Loyalists, as they call- 
ed themselves, were renegade Americans, 
regularly organized with officers commis- 
sioned by the " Board of Associated Loy- 
alists " at New York. Of this body the 
first president was Daniel Coxe, a Jersoy- 
man. It was organized m 1779, and its 
objects were the examination of captured 
Americans and suspected persons, and the 

filanning of measures for procuring i ltel- 
igence, and otherwise aiding the Royal 
cause. Coxe Was appointed President 
(said a Refugee) to deprive him df the op- 
portunity of speaking, as " he had the gift 
of saying little with many words." Anoth- 
er Presiden t of the Board was William 
Franklin, a natural son of Benjamin 
Franklin, and the last Tory Governor of 
New Jersey. 

It is not probable that all who were 
called Jersey Refugees, where natives of 
the state ; too many were it is true : but 
the thrift and industry of the inhabitants 
of old Modmouth, once the richest county 
in the state, the advantageof deepBwamps 
for hiding, the proximity of Raritan Bay 



and the seaboard rendering it convenient 
to send plunder to New York, all formed 
attractions to draw here villains from 
other parts whose chief object was plun- 
der, who scrupled at no crime to obtain 
booty or to gratify revenge. 

The character of some of these men is 
clearly set forth in the following extracts, 
the first from Whig and the other from 
Tory authority. 

Gov. Livingston, the able, fearless and 
eloquent first patriot Governor of New 
Jersey, in a message to the Legislature in 
1777, says : 

" The Royalists (Refugees) have plun- 
dered friends as well as foes : effects capa- 
ble of division th«y have divided ; such as 
were not they have destroyed. They have 
v\fu-red on decrepid old age and upon de- 
fenceless youth ; they have committed 
hostilities against the professors of litera- 
ture and against the ministers of religion ; 
against public records and private monu- 
ments, books of improvements and papers 
of curiosity, and against the arts and sci- 
ences. They have butchered the wound- 
ed when asking for quarter, mangled the 
dead while weltering in their blood ; re- 
fused to the dead their right of sepulture, 
suffered prisoners to perish for want of 
sustenance, violated the chastity of wo 
men, disfigured private dwellings of taste 
and elegance, and in their rage of impiety 
and barbarism, profaned edifices dedica- 
ted to Almighty God." 

Strong and emphatic as is the foregoing 
language of the patriotic Livingston, yet it 
fails to portray the brutality of some 
wretches who pretended to be Refugee 
Loyalists as clearly as the following brief 
extract from the evidence of a Tory nam- 
ed Galloway, of Pennsylvania, given un- 
der oath before Parliament. At the break- 
ing out of the Revolution, Galloway, a 
Pennsylvanian of wealth and standing, 
sided with the Whigs, but soon turned 
Tory, and his property to the amount of 
£40,000 was confiscated. Speaking of 
Refugee outrages, he said : 

" Respecting indiscriminate plunder it 
is known to thousands. In respect to 
rapes, a solemn inquiry was made and af- 
fidavit taken by which it appears that no 
less than twenty-three were committed in 
one neighborhood in New Jersey, some of 
them on married women, in presence of 
their helpless husbands, and others on 
daughters while their unhappy parents 
With unavailing tears and cries could only 
deplore their savage brutality." 
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This was the evidence of as reliable a 
man as ever sided with the Tories. In 
corroboration of the foregoing we might 
instance, among other things, the burn- 
ing of churches in Essex county, of ravish- 
ment of women (one of them nearly sev- 
enty years old), &c. And Jerseymen have 
the mortification of knowing that wretch 
es pretending to be natives of this state 
disgraced the soil that gave them birth 
by acts of brutality elsewhere, among 
which may be mentioned the cold blood- 
ed murder of the brave Col. Ledyard at 
Fort Griswold, Conn., by a wretch known 
as the " Jersey Refugee, Bromfield." Af- 
ter the Americans had surrendered the 
fort, Bromfield asked who commanded it. 
The heroic Ledyard replied « I did, but 
you do now," and he delivered his sword 
to Bromfield. The cold blooded villain 
took it and immediately stabbed Ledyard 
to the heart. 

That all the regularly organized Refu 
gees or Loyalists as they called themselves 
were not as hardened villains as above de- 
scribed we shall endeavor to show here- 
after. The best class of them were to© 
honorable to engage in midnight marau- 
ding expeditions against their former 
friends and neighbors, but oast their lot 
with the regular British army, most of 
them in a military organization known as 
the " First Battalion New Jersey Royal 
Volunteers," of which a prominent officer 
was an ex-sheriff of old Monmouth. 
These New Jersey Royalists were some- 
times termed " the Greens " and " Gene- 
ral Skinner's Greens." General Skinner 
was their mosThoted commander, of whom 
a notice will be given hereafter, as also of 
other prominent officers. 

To give an idea of the troublous times in 
which lived the citizens of old Monmouth, 
the following extracts from various sour- 
ces are furnished, before which, we give 
the names of some of the officers of 



The Monmouth Militia in the Revolution. 

The following are some of the officers of 
the militia of old Monmouth during the 
war: 

First tfegiment. 

George Taylor, Colonel. (Deserted to the 
enemy.) 

Nathaniel Scudder, Lieutenant Colonel, 
Colonel. 

Asher Holmes, First Major, Colonel. 

John Smock, Captain, Major, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel, Colonel. 



Thomas Seabrook, First Major, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel. 

Elisha Walton, Ensign, Captain, Second 
Major, First Major. 
Thomas Hunn, Captain, Second Major. 
Kenneth Anderson, Adjutant. 
David Rhea, jr., Adjutant. 
John Stilwell, Quartermaster. 
John Campbell, Quartermaster. 
Richard Hartshorne, Quartermaster. 
Thomas Barber, Surgeon. 
Jacob Hubbard, Surgeon. 
John Scudder, Surgeon's Mate. 

Second Regiment. 
David Brearley, Colonel. 
Joseph Salter, Lieutenant Colonel. 
Samuel Forman, Captain, Lieutenant 
Colonel, Colonel. 

Elisha Lawrence, jr., First Major, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel. 

William Montgomery. Captain, First 
Major. 
James Mott, Second Major. 
John Cook, Captain, Second Major. 

Third Regiment. 
Samuel Breese, Colonel. 
Daniel Hendrickson, Colonel. 
Auke Wikoff, Lieutenant Colonel, Colo 
nel. 

Dennis Denise, First Major, 
flendrick VanBrunt, Lieutenant, Cap- 
tain, Second Major. 

Of the First Regiment the first Colonel 
(Taylor) went over to the enemy ; its next 
Colonel, Nathan'el Scudder, was killed at 
Black Point, Oct. 15th, 1781. Asher 
Holmes appears to have been transferred 
to a State Regiment. 

A more extended list ot officers and 
privates in these and other organizations 
will be furuished hereafter. 

REFUGEE RAIDS IN OLD MON- 
MOUTH. 



" June 3d, 1778. We are informed that 
on Wednesday morning last, a party of 
about seventy of the Greens from Sandy 
Hook, landed near Major Kearney's ( near 
Keyport ) headed the Mill Creek, Middle- 
town Point, and marched to Mr. John 
Burrows, made him prisoner, burnt his 
mills and both his store houses, all valua- 
ble buildings, besides a great deal of fur- 
niture. They also took prisoners Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Smock, Captain Christopher 
Little, Mr. Joseph Wall, Capt. Joseph Co- 
venhoven ( ConOver ) and several other 
persons, and killed Messrs. Pearce and 
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Van Brockle, and wounded another man 
mortally. Having completed this and 
several other barbarities, they precipitate- 
ly returned the same morning to give an 
account of their abominable deeds to then- 
bloody employers. A number of these 
gentry, we learn, were formerly inhabi- 
tants of that neighborhood." 

April 26th, 1779. An expedition con-' 
sistinu of seven or eight hundred men un- 
der Colonel Hyde, went to Middletown, 
Red Bank, Tinton Falls, Shrewsbury and 
other places, robbing and burning as they 
went. Thev took Justice Coyenhoven and 
the-s, prisoners. Capt. Burrows and Col. 
Hoi^-^s assembled our militia and killed 
three and wounded fifteen of the enemy. 
The. enemy, however, succeeded in carry- 
ing off horses, cr.'tle and other plunder. 

In May, two or three weeks after the 
above affair, some two or three hundred 
Tories landed at ftiiddletown on a "pica 
rooning" (plundering) expedition, but 
were repulsed before doing much harm. 

June 9th, 1779. A party of about fifty 
Refugees landed in Monmouth and march- 
ed to Tinton Falls undiscovered, where 
they surprised and carried off Col. Hen- 
drickson, Col. Wyckoff, Capt. Chadwick 
and Capt. McKnight, and several privates 
of the militia, and drove off sheep and 
horned cattle. About thirty of our mili- 
tia hastily collected, made some resistance, 
but were repulsed with the loss of two 
men killed and ten wounded, the enemy's 
loss unknown. 

April 1st, 1780. About this time the. 
Tories made another ra'd to Tinton Falls, 
and took seven prisoners. Another party 
took Mr. Bowne prisoner at Middletown, 
who but three days before had been ex- 
changed and had just got home. 

About the last of April the Refugees 
attacked the house of John Holmes, Up- 
per Freehold, and robbed him of a large 
amount of continental money, a silver 
watch, gold ring, silver buckles, pistols, 
clothing, &c. 

June 1st, 1780. The noted Colonel lye, 
a mulatto, and formerly a slave in Mon- 
mouth county, mth his motley company 
of about twenty blacks and whites carried 
off prisoners Captain Barney Smock and 
Gilbert Van Mater, spiked an iron cannon 
and took four horses. Their rendezvous 
was at Sandy Hook. 

The Attack on Captain Huddy at Colts 
Neck. „ 
Sept. 1780. It is perhaps proper to give 
first the version of this affair as found in 



Howe's Historical Collectious of New Jer- 
sey, as the compiler of that work probably 
obtained his information from aged per- 
sons living in 1842, when he visited the 
locality. 

After mentioning that the dwelling in 
which Captain Huddy resided during the 
war, was then owned by Thomas G. Haight, 
Esq., and standing in a central part of 
Colts Neck, he say- : 

' Huddy distinguished himself on various 
occasions during the war, and became an 
object of terror to the Tories. In the sum- 
mer of 1780, a party of about 60 refugees, 
commanded by Tye, a mulatto, one even- 
ing attacked this dwelling. Huddy, as- 
sisted only by a servant girl aged about 
twenty years, defended it for some length 
of time. Several muskets were fortunate- 
ly left in the house by the guard generally 
stationed there, but at this time absent.— 
These she loaded, while Huddy by appear- 
ing at different windows and discharging 
them, gave the impression that there were 
many defenders. He wounded several 
and at last, while setting fire to the house, 
he shot their leader, Tye, in the wrist.— 
Huddy finding the flames fast increasing, 
agreed to surrender, provided they would 
extinguish the fire. 

It is said that the enemy on entering 
were much exasperated at the feebleness 
of the defenders, and could with difficulty 
be restrained by their leader from butcher- 
ing them on the spot. They were obliged 
to leave", as the militia soon collected and 
killed six on their retreat. They carried 
off with Huddy several cattle and sheep 
from the neighborhood, but lost them 
fording the creeks. They embarked on 
board their boats near Black Point between 
Shrewsbury and Navisink rivers. As the 
boats pushed off from shore, Huddy jump- 
ed overboard and was shot in the thigh as 
was supposed by the militia, then in close 
pursuit. He held up one of his hands to- 
wards them exclaiming, " / am Huddy 1 1 
am Huddy /" swam to the shore and es- 
caped. 

The name of the heroine who loaded the 
muskets for Huddy. says the above writer, 
was Lucretia Emmons, afterwards Mrs. 
Chambers, and she dfed at Freehold about 
20 years before his visit. 

Titus or Col. Tye as he was commonly 

called, usually commanded a mongrel 

crew of negroes and tories. He died of 

lockjaw, occasioned by the wound in his 

i wrist. He was a slave of John Corlies, and 

I was born and bred in the south part of 
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this township- He was an honorable, 
brave, but headstrong man. Several acts 
of generosity are remembered of him, and 
he was justly more respected as an enemy 
than many of his brethren of a fairer com- 
plexion. 

Marks of tiie fire were plainly discerna- 
ble when the above writer visited the 
house in June. 1842, and on the eastern 
end of the house were several bullet holes. 

In a Philadelphia paper published at 
the time, is a letter from Monmouth coun- 
ty dated Sept. 9tn, 1780, which gives a 
version of this affair, sta ted to have been 
on the authority of Captain Huddy him- 
self. The following is the substance ol the 
letter : 

" There were 72 men attacked him at 
his residence at Colts Neck. They were 
under the command of Lieutenant Joseph 
Parker and William Hewlett, and com 
menced the attack about an hour before 
day. They commenced staving a window 
to pieces, which aroused Huddy ; the girl 
helped him to defend himself. Mrs. Hud- 
dy and another*' woman tried to persuade 
him to surrender, as defense was useless. 
Tye, •' one of Lord Dunmore's crew," re 
ceived a sever* wound. After Huddy sur- 
rendered, they plundered the house. The 
fight lasted two hours. Six militia men 
came near and fired and killed their com- 
mander. Ensign Vincent and sixteen of 
the State Regiment attacked the refugees 
as they embarked, and wounded Huddy. 
The firing ma«de confusion in tbe boats, 
and one overset and Huddy swam ashore." 

The letter a<lds that the refugees made 
a silent, shameful retreat, loaded with dis- 
grace, and the? Americans made quite mer- 
ry over the fad that it took seventy-two 
of the enemy "two hours to take one man. 

Oct. 15th, 3781. A party of refugees 
from Sandy Hook, landed at night at 
Shrewsbury and marched undiscovered to 
Colts Neck a*id took six prisoners. The 
alarm reached the Court House about four 
or five o'clock -. P- M., and a number of in 
habitants, amcjng whom was Dr. Nathaniel 
Scudder, wen* in pursuit. They rode to 
Black Point &o try to recapture the six 
Americans, an d while firing from the bank 
Dr. Scudder was killed. 

Dr. Scudderx was Colonel of the First 
Regiment Mot«mouth Militia, and one of 
the most preeminent, active and useful 
patriots of Mo: nmouth, and his death was 
a severe loss t»o the Americans. He was 
buried with al 1 the honors of war. Gen- 
eral Forman's original order to Captain 



Walton to bury Dr. Scudder with all the 
honors of war, was presented to the New 
Jersey Historical Society in May, 1847, by 
Mrs. For man. 

About the beginning of August, 1782, 
Richard Wilgus, an American, was shot 
below Allentown, while on guard to prevent 
contraband trade with the British. 

February 8th, 1782. About forty refu- 
gees under Lieutenant Steelrnan, came 
over Sandy Hook to Pleasant Valley. — 
They took twenty horses and five sleighs 
which they loaded with pluhder ; they 
also took several prisoners, viz : Hend- ick 
Henderson and his two sons, Peter Coven 
hoven, Esq., ( Esq. Covenhoven or Cono 
ver as the name is now called, was made 
prisoner once before, in 1779, as before re- 
lated,) Garret Hendrickson, Samuel B tflfe 
and son and Jaques Denise. At Garret 
Hendrickson's a young man named Wil- 
liam Thompson got up slyly ami went and 
informed Captain John Schenck, of Colo- 
nel Holmes' regiment, who collected all 
the men he could to pursue. They over- 
took and attacked the refugees, and the 
before mentioned William Thompson was 
killed and William Cottrell wounded. — 
They however took twelve refugee prison- 
ers, three of whom were wounded. But in 
returning, they unexpectedly fell in with 
a party of sixteen men under Stevenson, 
and a sudden firing caused eight of the 
prisoners to escape. But Captain Schenck 
ordered his men to charge bayonet and 
the tories surrendered. Captain. Schenck 
retook nineteen horses and five sheep, and 
took twenty-one prisoners. 

The first of the foregoing extracts relat- 
ing to the raid of the British in Middle- 
town township in 1778, and then landing 
near Major Kearney's in the vicinity of 
Keypoit. is probably the affair referred to 
in a tradition given in Howe's Historical 
Collections, which we. append, as it ex- 
plains why the refugees fled so precipitate- 
ly. It will be noticed, however, that it 
does not agree with the extract quoted as 
to damage done, but we are inclined to 
believe that t h e extract copied from the 
ancient paper (Collins' Gazette) is correct, 
as it was written but a few days after the 
affair took place. 

"The proximity of this part of Mon- 
mouth county to New York, rendered it, 
in the war of the Revolution, peculiarly 
liable to the incursions of the British 
troops. Many of the inhabitants, although 
secretly favorable to the American cause, 
were obliged to feign allegiance to the 
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crown or lose their property by maraud- 
ing parties of refugees from vessels lying 
oif Sandy Hook. Among those of this 
description was Major Kearney, a resident 
near the present site of Keyport. On one 
occasion, a party of thirty or forty refugees 
stopped at his dwelling on their way to 
Middletown Point, where they intended 
to burn a dwelling and some mills. Kear- 
ney feigned gratification at their visit, and 
falsely informed them that there were 
probably some rebel troops at the Point, 
in which case it would be dangerous to 
march thither. He ordered his negro ser- 
vant Jube thither to make inquiry, at the 
same time giving him secretly the cue to 
act. In due length of time, Jube, who 
had gone but a short distance, returned 
and hastily entered the room where Kear- 
ney and the refugees were, and exclaimed, 
" Oh, Mafsal Massa I the rebels are at the 
Point thick as blackberries I They have 
just come down from the Court House and 
say they are going to march down here 
to-night." The ruse succeeded ; the ref- 
ugees, alarmed, precipitately fled, retreat- 
ed to their boats, leaving the Major to re- 
joice at the success of the stratagem which 
had saved the property of his friends from 
destruction." 

The probability is that the ruse prevent- 
ed the refugees from doing as much dam- 
age as they had intended, although they 
remained long enough to inflict considera- 
ble injury as has been related. 



CAPTAIN JOSHUA HUDDY, THE 
HERO MARTYR OF OLD MONMOUTH. 



Among the multitude of heroic men fur- 
nished by our State in aid of the struggle 
for independence, the name of Captain 
Joshua Huddy should ever occupy a con 
spicuous place in the memory of Jersey- 
men. Yet when we recall his daring deeds, 
his patriotic efforts and sacrifices and his 
unfortunate end, it is doubtful if \es* jus- 
tice has been done to the services and 
memory of any other hero of his day. — 
Though the Continental Congress, as well 
as General Washington and other noted 
men testified their warm appreciation of 
his services ; though his name at one time 
was a household word, not only through- 
out this country but at the courts of Eng- 
land and France ; and though his unfor- 
tunate death and its consequences, for a 
time, caused the most intense excitement 
on both sides of the Atlantic, yet in the 
substance of the language of a report 



adopted by Congress in 1837, "It is fear- 
ful to state that after a lapse of fifty years, 
wnile ttoe services of others of so much less 
merit have been made the theme of the 
biographer and the poet, the memory of 
Huddy has not been honored with an epi- 
taph. His country, it would seem, has 
outlived the recollection of his services, 
and forgotten that such a victim -vas sac- 
rificed for American liberty." 

Outline of CaptainjHuddy's Life. 

The following extracts from the archives 
of the State Department of New Jersey, 
were furnished in 1837 to a Congressional 
committee at the request of the chairman, 
by the late Governor Philemon Dickenson: 

" Joshua Huddy signs his name as Cap- 
tain, to a petition from the militia officers 
of the county of Monmouth, to the Legis- 
lature, which is dated the 12th of May, 
1777. 

''Captain Joshua Huddy is appointed by 
'an act of the Legislature, passed Septem- 
ber 24th, 1777, to the command of a com- 
pany of artillery, to be raised from the mi- 
litia of the State, and to continue in ser- 
vice not exceeding one year. 

"In the accounts of the paymaster of the 
militia there is an entry of a payment 
made on the 30th of July, 1778, to Captain 
Joshua Huddy, of the artillery regiment 
for services at Haddonfield, under Colonel 
Holmes. In the same accounts a payment 
is also made to Captain Huddy on the 1st 
July, 1779, for the use of his horses in the 
artillery. 

"I find a petition to the Legislature from 
the people of Monmouth, dated December 
10th, 1781, recommending Captain Joshua 
Huddy as a proper person to command a 
guard, to be stationed at Toms River. On 
examining the minutes of both houses of 
the Legislature, I find no action had on 
this petition ; in fact there is no mention 
of its being presented. The Legislature 
adjourned on the 29th of December, and 
did not meet again until May 15th, 1782. 
Huddy was taken by the.tories at Toms 
River, Sunday, March 24th, 1782, and it is 
not unlikely ( as the Legislature had no 
action on this petition ) he was ordered to 
that post by the Council of Safety, which 
exercised legislative potvers during the re- 
cess of the Legislature. The minutes of 
the Council of Safety must be either lost 
or destroyed, as they cannot be found." 

The above extracts were made and fur- 
nished to Governor Dickenson by George 
C. Westcott, then secretary of State. ( In 
the original iB an error corrected above : 






it says that Captain Huddy was taken 
prisoner April 2d; it should be March 
24th.) 

The details of the attack on Toms River 
have been given. 

Captain Huddy, with other prisoners, 
was taken to New York and lodged in the 
noted Sugar House prison, from whence 
he was taken on Monday, April 1st, 1782, 
to the prison of the Provost Guard in New 
York, where he was clopely confined until 
Monday, April 8th, when he, with Daniel 
Randolph and Jacob Fleming, ( both of 
whom were taken prisoners witii Muddy 
at Toms River, but soon exchanged for 
two tories, named Captain Clayton Tilton 
and Aaron White,) were taken on board a 
sloop and ironed. 

The following is a copy of the order to 
the Commissary of Prison at New York, to 
deliver him to the care of Captain Richard 
Lippincott, of the Refugees, to be taken 
on board the sloop : 

New York, April 8th, 1782. 

Sir: — Deliver to Capt. Richard Lippen- 
cott the three following prisoners : Lieu- 
tenant Joshua Huddy, Daniel Randolph 
and Jacob Fleming, to take down to the 
Hook, to procure the exchange of Captain 
Clayton Tilton and two other associated 
loyalists. 

By order of the Board of Directors of 
Associated Loyalists. 

S. S. Blowers, Secretary. 
To Mr. Commissary Challoner. 

Huddy, Randolph and Fleming were 
kept in irons in the hold of the sloop, until 
Tuesday evenii.g, April 9th, when they 
were transferred to 'heguardship at Sandy 
Hook, where they were confined between 
decks until Tuesday, April 12th, on the 
morning of which day, Huddy was taken 
on shore by a party of refugf es under com- 
mand of Captain Richard Lippencott, and 
at about ten o'clock executed. One refu- 
gee account says the hangman was a ne- 
gro. Captain Huddy executed his will 
under the gallows, signing it on the barrel 
from whidi he was a few moments after 
launched into another world. 

Captain Huddy's Will. 

The following is a copy of the will of 
Captain Huddy, signed by him under the 
gallows : 

" In the name of God, amen : I, Joshua 
Huddy, of Middletown, in the county of 
Monmouth, being of sound mind and 
memory, but expecting shortly to depart 
this life, do declare this my last will and 
testament : 



"First: I commit my soul into the hands 
of Almighty God, hoping he may receive 
it in mercy ; and next I commit my body 
to the earth. I do also appoint my trusty 
friend, Samuel Forman, to be my lawful 
executor, and after all my just debts are 
paid, I desire that he do divide the rest of 
my substance whether by book, debts, 
notes or any effects whatever belonging to 
me, equally between my two children, 
Elizabeth and Martha Huddy. 

"In witness whereot I have hereunto 
signed my name this twelfth day of April, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-two. 

"Joshua Huddv." 

The will was written on half a sheet of 
foolscap paper, on the back of which was 
the following endorsement, evidently writ- 
ten shortly after the will was executed : 

'• The will of Captain Joshua Huddy, 
made and executed the same day the ref- 
ugees murdered him, April 12th, 1782." 

The will was found some years ago 
among the papers of his executor, the late 
Colonel Samuel Forman. It was signed by 
Captain Huddy, but was apparently writ- 
ten by another person. Captain Huddy's 
daughters subsequently became Elizabeth 
Gieen and Martha Piatt — the last namEd 
lived to an advanced age. In early life 
she removed to Cincinnati, Ohio; both 
daughters we believe left descendants. 

After Captain Huddy's inhuman murder 
his body was left hanging until afternoon, 
when the Americans came and took it to 
Freehold, to the house of Captain James 
Greene, where it was April 15th. He was 
buried with the honors of war. His fun- 
eral sermon was preached by the well re- 
membered Rev. Dr. John Woodhull, pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church, Free- 
hold. 



CAPTAIN JOSHUA HUDDY, THE 
HERO MARTYR OP OLD MONMOUTH. 



MEASURES FOR RETALIATION. 



The execution of Huddy was regarded 
by General Washington as a matter of 80 
much importance, that he directed that a 
number of general officers of the army 
should meet at West Point to decide on 
what measures should be adopted. At this 
council it was unanimously decided that 
retaliation should be made, and that it 
should be inflicted on an officer of equal 
rank, and the designation shduld be made 
by lot from among prisoners of war, unless 
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the British surrendered Captain Richard 
Lippincott. A formal demand was made 
for the surrender of Lippincott and refus- 
ed, and in consequence on the 13th of 
May, lots were cast among the British of- 
ficers held as prisoners, ( at this time con- 
fined at Lancaster, Pa.,) and the unfortu- 
nate victim was Captain Charles Asgill, 
(afterwards Sir Charles Asgill ) of a noble 
family, at this time but nineteen years old 
He was among the prisoners captured at 
Yorktown, Va. 

The particulars of the casting of lots 
and the events consequent upon the selec- 
tion of Captain Asgill, are of thrilling in- 
terest, and excited so much attention at 
the time that the celebrated Baron de 
Grimm speaking of the affair being made 
the ground work of a tiagedy brought out 
in Paris, in 1789, says: 

" The public prints all over Europe re- 
sounded with the unhappy catastrophe 
which for near eight months, impended 
over the life of this young officer. The 
general curiosity in regard to the events 
of the war yielded, if I may say so, to the 
interest which young Asgill inspired, and 
tie first question asked of all vessels from 
any port in North America, was always an 
inquiry as to the fate of that young man. 
It is known that Asgill was thrice con- 
ducted to the foot of the gibbet, and that 
thrice General Washington, who could not 
bring himself to commit the crime of pol- 
icy without a struggle, suspended his pun- 
ishment; his humanity and justice mad* 
him hope that the English general would 
deliver over to him the author of the 
crime Asgill was condemned to expiate. — 
Sir Henry Clinton, either ill-advised or 
insensible to the fate of young Asgill, per- 
sisted in refusing to deliver up the barbar- 
ous Lippincott. In vain the King of Eng- 
land, at whose feet the unfortunate family 
of Asgills fell down, had given orders to 
suriender up to the Americans the author 
of a crime. which dishonored the British 
nation ; George the Third was not obeyed. 

"In vain the Slates of Holland entreated 
the United States of America the pardon 
of the unhappy Asgill. The gibbet erected 
in front of his prison did not cease to offer 
to his eyes those dreadful preparations 
more awful than death itself. In these 
circumstances, and almost reduced to de 
spair, the pother of the unfortunate vic- 
tim bethought herself that the Minister of 
a King armed against her own nation, 
might succeed in obtaining that which 
was refused her own King. Madam Asgill 



wrote to the French Minister, Count de 
Vergennes, a letter, the eloquenceof which, 
independent of oratorical forms, is that of 
all people and languages, because it de- 
rives its power from the first and noblest 
sentiment of our nature." 

Before giving farther details of Captain 
Asgills' case, his mother's letters, and the 
course of the French court, of Gen. Wash- 
ington and of the Continental Congress re- 
lating to the affair, it would perhaps be 
proper to return to Captain Huddy and 
recall the particulars of such of the events 
of his life as have been preserved. The 
following, a part of which at least will be 
familiar to most of our readers, comes first 
in order: 

Huddy's Capture and Execution. 

The next important affair in which we 
find Captain Huddy engaged, was in the 
defence of the military post at Toms Riv- 
er. As we gave elsewhere a detailed ac- 
count of the attack of the British on this 
post, burning of the village, massacre of 
the men after asking for quarters, and oth- 
er particulars relating to this affair, it is 
not now necessary to repeat them, except 
as they are incidentally given in some im- 
portant papers, which will be copied here- 
after. These papers contain many authen- 
tic, interesting particulars which should 
be preserved by the citizens of Old Mon- 
mouth. Before copying these, we quote 
the following extracts from " Howe's Col- 
lections :" 

While Huddy was confined on board 
the guardship, he was told by one of the 
refugees, that he was to be hanged, " for 
he had taken a certain Philip White, a 
refugee in Monmouth county, cut off both 
his arms, broke his legs, pulled out one of 
his eyes, damned him and bid him run." 
He answered, " It was impossible I could 
have taken Philip White, 1 being a pris- 
oner in New York, closely confined, and 
for many days before he was made a pris- 
oner." One or two of his comrades cor- 
roborated this statement. Four-days after 
( April 12th,) Huddy was taken by 16 ref- 
ugees under Capt. Lippencott, to Gravelly 
Point, on the seashore at the foot of Navi- 
sink hills, about a mile north of the High- 
land lighthouse where he was deliberate- 
ly executed. He met his fate with an ex- 
traordinary degree of firmness and sereni- 
ty. It is said he even executed his will 
under the gallows, upon the head of that 
barrel from which he was to make his exit, 
and in a hand writing fairer than usual. — 
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The following label was attached to his 
breast : 

" We, the refugees having long with 
grief, beheld the cruel murders of our 
brethren, and finding nothing but such 
measures daily carrying into execution ; 
we therefore determined not to suffer 
without taking vengeance for the numer- 
ous cruelties ; and thus begin, having 
made ewe of Capt. Huddy as the first ob 
ject to present to your view ; and further 
determine to hang man for man while 
there is a refugee living. 

"Up Goes Huddy for Philip White." 
The gallows was formed of three rails, 
and stood on the beach, close to the sea. 
Tradition states that Capt. Lippincott, ob- 
serving reluctance in some of his men to 
take hold the rope, drew his sword and 
swore he would run the first through, who 
disobeyed orders. Three ol the party, 
bringing their bayonets to the charge, de- 
clared their determination to defend them- 
selves — that Huddy was innocent of the 
death of White, and that they would not 
be concerned in the murder of an inno- 
cent man. 

The British version of the execution of 
Huddy will be given in the account of the 
trial of the refugee Captain Richard Lip- 
pincott. 



CAPT. JOSHUA HUDDY, THE HERO 
MARTYR OF OLD MONMOUTH. 

MEETING AT FREEHOLD. 



As soon as the citizens of Old Monmouth 
received information of the barbarous mur- 
der of Capt. Huddy, a large meeting num- 
bering some four hundred of the most re- 
spectable citizens of the county, assembled 
at Freehold to take appropriate action. — 
This meeting was held on the 14th of 
April, one day before Huddy's burial, and 
while his corpse was lying at the house of 
Capt. James Greene. This meeting con 
sidered and approved the following ad- 
dress : 

To his Exc. llency George Washington, 
Esq., Commander in Chief of the com- 
bined Armies of America and France, 
acting in N.-rth America, &c, &c, &c. 
The inhabitants of the county of Mon- 
mouth, being assembled on account of the 
horrid and almost unparalleled murder of 
Capt. Joshua Huddy, by the refugees from 
New York, and as we presume by appro 
bation, if not by the express command of 



the British commander in chief, Sir Henry 
Clinton ; hold it as our indispensable duty, 
as well to the United States in general, as 
ourselves in particular, to show to your ex- 
cellency, that the aforesaid Captain Joshua 
Huddy, late commanding the post at Toms 
River, was after a brave and gallant de- 
fence made a prisoner of war, together 
with fifteen of his men, by a party of ref- 
ugees from New York, on Sunday, the 
24th of March, last past. That five of the 
said Huddy's men were most inhumanly 
murdered after the surrender ; that the 
next day at night, to wit, on Monday, the 
25th of March, aforesaid, the said Capt. 
Huddy and the other prisoners who had 
been spared from the bayonet, arrived at 
New York, and were lodged in the main 
guard, during that night ; that on Tuesday 
morning, tne 26th of the same month, the 
said Huddy was removed from the main 
guard to the sugar house, where he was 
kept closely confined, until removed from 
thence to the provost guard, on Monday, 
April 1st, where he, the said Captain Hud- 
dy, wasclosely confined, until Monday, the 
8th of April, instant; when the said Cap- 
tain Huddy, with two other prisoners, was 
removed from the provost jail at New 
York, on board of a sloop, then lying at 
New York dock, was put io the hold of 
said sloop in irons; and then the said 
Captain Huddy was told he was ordered 
to be hanged, although the said Captain 
Huddy liad never been charged, or brought to 
any kind of trial. That the said Captain 
Huddy demanded to know upon what 
charge he was to be hanged ; that a refu- 
gee by the name of John Tilton, then told 
him that he, ( the said Captain Huddy 
meaning,) was to be hanged for that he 
had taken a certain refugee by the name 
of Philip White, and that he, (the said 
Captain Huddy, meaning,) had, after car- 
rying him, theaforesiid Philip White, five 
or six miles, cut off his ( the aforesaid 
Philip White's) arms, broke both his legs, 
pulled out one of his eyes, and most cruel- 
ly murdered him, the aforesaid Philip 
White; and further said, that he, the 
aforesaid Captain Huddy, was ordered to 
be hanged for the murder aforesaid; that 
Cap'. Huddy replied that he-had never 
taken the aforesaid Philip White prisoner ; 
and further said, that he, the aforesaid 
Philip White was killed after he, the said 
Captain Huddy, was taken prisoner him- 
self, and was closely confined at New York 
at the time the said Philip White was kill- 
ed. Which in fact, and in truth, was ex- 
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actly as the said Captain Huddy had relat- 
ed; for he, the aforesaid Philip White, was 
in New York, on Wednesday, the 27th of 
March, last past, and did on the night of 
that day, sail from New York to Sandy 
Hook, where he lay until Friday, the 29th 
of March; that late the same night, he in 
company with Aaron White, John Fenni- 
more, negro Moses, John Worthley, and 
one Isaac, all refugees, weighed anchor for 
Sandy Hook, and ran down to Long Branch, 
in the township of Shrewsbury; thai the 
said Philip White, ( bo as aforesaid men- 
tioned to have been killed by the said 
Capiain Huddy,) and the said negro Mo- 
ses, landed on Long Branch, in Shrews- 
bury afoiesaii), on Saturday morning, the 
30th of March; he, the said Joshua Hud- 
py, being then a close prisoner in the su- 
gar house at New York. 

That he, the said Philip While, was 
taken ppsoier on the same 30th of March, 
in the afternoon, and as a guard was con- 
ducting him, the said Philip White to jail, 
the said Philip in attempting to escape, 
was killed by his guard. That on Friday, 
the twelfth instant, a party of refugees, 
said to have been commanded by a Capt. 
Richard Lippencott, brought the said Capt. 
Huddy over to the Highlands of Middle- 
town, hanged him at ten o'clock in the 
forenoon of the same day, and left him 
hanging until four o'clock in the after 
noon, with the paper herewith annexed 
pinned upon his breast; at which time a 
party of the inhabitants having been in- 
formed of the cruel murder, went to the 
place of his execution, and cut the unhap- 
py victim from the gallows. 

These being a state of induitable facts, 
fully proven, we do, as of right we may, 
look up to your excellency, as the person 
in whom the sole power of avenging our 
wrongs is lodged, and who has lull and 
ample authority to bring a British officer 
ot the same rank to a similar end ; for 
what man after this instance of the most 
unjust and cruel murder, will presume to 
say that any officer or citizen, whom the 
chance of war may put into the hands of 
the enemy, will not suffer the same igno 
minious death, on some such groundless 
and similar pretence. 

And we do with the fullest assurance 
rely upon receiving effectual support from 
your excellency, because, 

First, the act of hanging any person 
without any (even a pretended ) trial, is in 
itself not only disallowed by all civilized 
people, but is considered as barbarous in 



the extreme, and most certainly demands 
redress. 

Secondly, because the law of nature and 
of nations, points to retaliation as the only 
measure which can, in such cases, give 
any degree of security, that the practice 
shall not become general. 

Thirdly, because the honorable, the Con- 
tinental Congress, did on the 30th day of 
October, 1778, resolve in the following 
words : 

" We, therefore, the Congress of the 
United States of America, do solemnly 
declare and proclaim, that if our enemies 
presume to execute their threats, or persist 
in their present career of barbarity, we 
will take such exemplary vengeance as 
shall deter others from a like conduct.— 
We appeal to that God who searcheth the 
hearts of men, for the rectitude of our in- 
tentions, and in his holy presence declare, 
that as we are not moved by any light and 
hasty suggestions of anger or revenge, so 
through every possible change of fortune, 
we will adhere to this, our determination." 

Fourthly, because the minds of the peo- 
ple are justly irritated, and if they have 
not compensation through a public chan- 
nel, they may, in vindicating themselves, 
open to view a scene at which humanity 
itself may shudder. 

The above and within, was read to, con- 
sidered of, and approved, by upwards of 
four hundred respectable citizens. 

Ordered by them, that the Committee by 
us appointed, do in our names sign it. 

Ordered, That General Forman and Col. 
Holmes be requested to wait on his excel- 
lency, General Washington, with it, and 
that they do wait his excellency's final 
determination. 

Monmouth, April 14, 1782. 
John Covenhoven, Samuel Forman, 
Thomas Seabrook, William Wilcocks, 
Peter Forman, Asher Holmes, 

Richard Cox, Llisha Walton, 

Joseph Stillwell, Stephen Fleming, 
Barnes Smock, John Smock, 

John Schanck, Thomas Chadvvick. 

Accompanying the address is a copy of 
the label ( elsewhere given ) fastened to 
Huddy's breast. The committee appoint- 
ed to wait on General Washington, in ad- 
dition to the foregoing address, furnished 
him with the affidavits of Aaron White, 
John North, William Borden and John 
Russell, in relation to Philip White's case. 
These have been given in speaking of Phil- 
ip White. They also furnished the affida- 
vit of Daniel Randolph, a copy of which will 
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begiven hereafter. When General Washing- 
ton received their papers, he at once trans- 
mitted them to the President of Congress, 
with the following letter: 

Head Quarters, 
Newburgh, April 20, 1782. 

Sir : — The enclosed papers, which I have 
the honor to transmit to your excellency, 
contain a state of facts, with their testi- 
monials, respecting the death of Captain 
Joshua Huddy ; who after being a prison- 
er some days, with the enemy at New 
York, was sent out with a party of refu 
gees, and most cruelly and wantonly hang- 
ed on the heights of Middletown. 

This instance of barbarity, in my opin- 
ion, calls loudly for retaliation ; previous 
however, to adopting that measure, and 
for my own justification, in the judgment 
of an impartial world, 1 have made a rep- 
resentation by letter, (a copy of which is 
herein transmitted,) to Sir Henry Clinton, 
and have demanded from him, the actual 
perpetrators of this horrid act. 

If, by Sir Henry's refusal, 1 should be 
driven to an act of retaliation, a British 
officer of equal rank must atone for the 
death of the unfortunate Huddy. 

Happy, if I find that my resolutions 
meet the approbation of Congrfsr, I have 
the honor to be. with the sentiments oi 
sincere respect and esteem, Your Excel 
lency's most obedient, and most humble 
servant, GEO. WASHINGTON. 

His Excellency, the President of Con- 
gress. 

CAPT. JOSHUA HUDDY, THE HERO 
MARTYR OF 01,1) MONMOUTH. 



AFFIDAVIT OF DANIEL KANDOI,PII 
ESQ., OF TOMS RIVER. 



State of New Jersey, 

Monmouth County, 
Personally appeared before me, David 
Forman, Esq.. Judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, of the county aforesaid, Daniel 
Randolph, Esq., of full age, who, being 
duly sworn according to law, deposeth 
and saith, that he, this deponent, did 
reside at Toms "River, in the county afore- 
said ; that on Saturday ni<;ht of the 23d 
of March, they, the inhabitants of Toms 
River, aforesaid, were informed by Cap 
tain Joshua Huddy, then commanding 
the guard at that post, that he, the afore- 



said Captain Joshua Huddy, had informa- 
tion that a body of refugees were ap- 
proaching to attack that post; that this 
deponent did join himself to the guard; 
that just as day began to appear on Sun- 
day morning, Captain Huddy detached a 
party of his guard to make a discovery, 
where the enemy were, and to bring him 
accounts; that as this deponent expects, 
and believes the guard so sent out, as 
aforesaid, entirely missed the enemy, for 
that soon after, viz: before it was yet broad 
daylight, the enemy appeared in front of 
their small and unfinished blockhouse, 
and immediately commenced an attack, 
without any previous demand of a surren- 
der ; that Capt. Huddy, aforesaid, did all 
that a brave man could do, to defend him- 
self against so superior a number; that 
after quarters were called for, and the 
blockhouse surrendered, this deponent 
saw a negro, one of the refugee party, 
bayonet Major John Cooke, and he also 
saw a r umber of the refugees, as aforesaid, 
jump inio the blockhouse, and heard them 
say that they would bayonet them, but 
this deponent did not .see the deed done 
to any other person but Major John 
Cooke. This deponent further saith, that 
the same day, viz : Sunday, the 24th day 
of M-irch, they were carried on board the 
refugees' boats, and arrived :it New York 
the evening of the same day ; that he, 
this deponent, Capt. Huddy, and the other 
prisoners, were th-tt night lodged in the 
main guard at New York ; that on Mon 
day morning, the 25th »f March, afore- 
said. Captain Huddy, this deponent, and 
the other prisoners, were carried and con- 
fined in the sugar house, where they re- 
mained close confined, until Monday, the 
1st day of April ; that on Monday, the 1st 
day of April, instant, afor'said, Capt. 
Huddy, this deponent, and tbe other 
pritoners, a'oresaid, were removed from 
the sugar house, aforesaid, to the provost 
guard at New York, aforesaid, and were 
there closely confined, until Monday, the 
8th of April, instant, when this deponent, 
Capt. Joshua Huddy. and a certain Jacob 
Fleming, were taken out of the provost 
guard, aforesaid, and carried immediately 
on board a sloop, put down in her hold, 
and ironed ; the aforesaid Joshua Huddy 
having irons on both feet and both hands 
And further, this deponent saith, that a 
certain refugee, called John Tilton, told 
the aforesaid Capt. Joshua Huddy, that 
he, the aforesaid Joshua Huddy, was or- 
dered to be hanged ; that the aforesaid 
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Capt. Huddy, then asked the aforesaid 
John Tilton, what charge was brought 
against him : that the aforesaid Tilton re- 
plied, for that he, the aforesaid Capt. Hud- 
dy, had taken a certain Philip White 
prisoner, and alter carrying him, the afore- 
said Philip .White, six miles up in the 
country, that he, the aforesaid Capt. Hud 
dy, had cut off both his, (the aforesaid 
Philip White's,) arms, broke both his, (the 
aforesaid Philip White's,) legs, pulled out 
one of the aforesaid Philip White's eyes, 
and then had damned him, the aforesaid 
Philip White, and bade him run ; that he, 
the aforesaid Captain Huddy replied, and 
said, he never had taken Philip White ; 
and moreover said, that it was impossible 
that he could have taken him, for that he, 
the aforesaid White was taken and killed, 
while he, the aforesaid Huddy, was a pris- 
oner closely confined in New York- This 
deponent further saith, that he, this de- 
ponent, so said that the aforesaid White, 
was taken and killed, while Capt. Huddy 
was a prisoner, and therefore could not 
possibly be chargeable ; upon which this 
deponent was told that he, this deponent 
should be hanged next; further this de- 
ponent saith that the aforesaid Capt. Hud- 
dy, was frequently charged with the mur- 
der of the aforesaid Philip White, in man- 
ner and form aforesaid. This deponent 
saith that he and Capt. Huddy were kept 
in irons, on board the sloop aforesaid, un- 
til they were put on board the guard ship 
at Sandy Hook, which was done on Tues- 
day evening, the 9th instant; that on 
board this guard ship, this deponent, Cap- 
tain Huddy, and Jacob Fleming, were con- 
fined between decks until Friday, the 
1 2th instant; that on Friday, the 12th inst., 
some men, strangers to this deponent, 
came between decks and told him, the 
said Capt. Huddy, to be prepared to be 
hanged immediately, for having murdered 
Philip White, as aforesaid, and took off 
the said Capt. Huddy's irons; that Capt. 
Huddy again said he was not guilty of 
having killed the aforesaid White, and 
should die innocent, and in a good cause ; 
and with uncommon composure of mind 
and fortitude, prepared himself for his end ; 
that they, then for the first time since the 
capture of this deponent, and the said 
Capt. Huddy, took the aforesaid Capt. 
Huddy from this deponent. That about 
noon of the same day, the aforesaid John 
Tilton told this deponent, that he, the 
aforesaid Capt. Joshua Huddy was hanged, 
and further said he, that Capt. Hud- 



dy died with the firmness of a lion. Further, 
this deponent saith, that the aforesaid 
Capt. Joshua Huddy was never taken from 
him, this deponent, until he was taken off 
to be executed, and that he, the aforesaid 
Captain Huddy, never was called to any 
kind of trial, or allowed to make any de- 
fence ; and lastly, this deponent saith, the 
corpse of the said Captain Joshua Huddy 
is now at the house of Capt. James Greene, 
and that he verily believes he came to his 
death by being hanged. 

DANIEL RANDOLPH. 
Sworn before me, this 15th of April, 1782, 
David Fokman, Judge of the C't of C. P. 



A COUNCIL OF WAR. 



The execution of Huddy was regarded 
by the Commander-in-Chief as a matter of 
such high import, that, in anticipation of 
the action of Congress upon his letter, he 
had directed that the general officers of 
the army, and the officers commanding 
brigades and regiments, should assemble 
at West Point, and decide on what meas- 
ures should be adopted. On the 19th day 
of April, the meeting was held at the 
quarters of General Heath, when the fol- 
lowing questions propounded by Wash- 
ington were stated : 

" Shall there be retaliation for the mur- 
der of Huddy?" 

" On whom shall it be inflicted ?" 
" How shall the victim be designated !'' 
General Heath in his Memoirs describes 
the deliberations of the officers as inde- 
pendent of each other; no conversation 
was permitted between them on the ques- 
tion submitted, but each one was to. write 
his own opinion, seal it up, and address it 
to the Commander-in-Chief. By this pro- 
cess, it was found the decision was unani- 
mous that retaliation should take place ; 
that it should be inflicted on an officer of 
equal rank ; and the designation should 
be made by lot from among the prisoners 
of war who had surrendered at discretion, 
and not under convention or capitulation 
This decision was approved by Washing- 
ton, who gave immediate information of 
his intention to retaliate,* to the British 
Cammander, unless the perpetrator of the 
bloody deed should be given up for execu- 
tion. 

No farther action for a time was taken, 
that Sir Henry Clinton might have oppor- 






tunity to decide upon Washington's de- 
mand. 

In the meantime occurred the following 
proceedings in Congress. 

Proceedings in Congress, April, 1782. 

The letter of General Washington to 
Congres3, when roceived, was referred to 
n Committee consisting of Mr. BDudinot, 

Mr. Scott and Mr. Bee. The committee 
reported on the 20th day of April, 1782, 
and the following proceedings were then 
had : 

A letter of the 20th, from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, wa9 read together with a 
memorial from the inhabitants of the 
county of Monmouth, in the State of New 
Jersey, and sundry affidavits, respecting 
the death of Capt. Joshua Huddy, who 
after being a prisoner some days with tiie 
enemy in New York, was sent out by a 
party ot refugees, and was most cruelly 
and wantonly hanged on the heiehts of 
Middletown. 

These papers being committed, and the 
committee having reported thereon : 

Resolved, That Congress having de- 
liberately considered the matter and the 
paper attending it, and being deeply im- 
pressed with the necessity of convincing 
the enemies of these United States, by the 
most decided conduct, that the repetition 
of their unprecedented and inhuman cru- 
elties, so contrary to the laws of nations 
and of war, will no longer be suffered wi'h 
impunity, do unanimously approve of the 
firm and judicious conduct of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in his application to the 
British Gen. of New York ; and do here- 
by assure him, of their firmest support in 
his fixed purpose of exemplary retalia- 
tion. 

General Washington to Sir Henry 
Clinton. 
Head-Quarters, 1 

April 21st, 1782. j 
Sir: — The enclosed representation from 
the inhabitants of the county of Mon- 
mouth, with testimonials to the facts, 
(which can be corroborated by other un- 
questionable evidence,) will bring before 
your excellency, the most wa ltoft, unpre- 
cedented, and inhuman mjrder that ever 
disgraced the arms of a civili^'d people. 

I shall not, because I conceive it alto- 
gether unnecessary, trouble your excel- 
lency with any animadversions upon this 
transaction. Candor obliges me to be ex- 



plicit. To save the innocent, I demand 
the guilty. Gjpt. Lippencott therefore, or 
the officer who commanded, at the execu- 
tion of Captain Huddy, must be given up: 
or if that officer was of inferior rank to 
him, so many of the perpetrators as will, 
according to the tariff o! exchange, be 
equivalent. 

To do this, will nnrk the justice of your 
excellency's character; on the failure of 
it 1 shall feel myself justifiable in the 
eyes of God and man, for the measure to 
which I shall resort. 

I beg your excellency to be pursuaded, 
that it cannot be more disagreeable to you 
to be addressed in this language, thin it 
is for me to offer it; but the subject re- 
quires frankness and deci'ion. 

I have to request your speedy deter- 
mination, as my resolution is suspended 
but for your answer. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your excel- 
lency's most obedient servant. 

GEO. WASHINGTON. 
His Excellency, Sir Henry Clinton. 

Sir Henry Clinton replied to Gen. Wash- 
ington on the 25th of April. He express- 
ed surprise at the strong language which 
had been used. He refused to give up 
the perpetrator of the murder, but inform- 
ed the American commander, that he had 
ordered a court martial to examine the 
charge against Capt. Lippencott before 
he received the letter. He did not pre 
tend to justify the conduct of the loyalists, 
and expressed his regret for the fate of 
the sufferer. Ou the 1st of May, General 
Robertson, who had succeeded Clinton, 
reiterated the same sentiments which had 
bean previously expressed by his prede- 
cessor, but still the culprit was protected 
in New York ; and the American com- 
mander replied, in the strongest terms, 
that he had resolved upon retaliation, and 
given orders that a British officer should 
be designated to suffer. When Sir Guy 
Carleton took commund of the British 
forces, in May, he communicated to Gen- 
eral Washington his intention to preserve 
" the name of every Englishman from re- 
proach, and to pursue every measure that 
might tend to prevent these criminal ex 
cesses in individuals." He did not hesi- 
tate "' to condemn the many unauthorized 
acts of violence, which had been commit- 
ted," and concluded that he should do 
every thing to mitigate the evils of war. — 
From these extracts, as well as the history 
of that day, it is evident that the British 
commander disavowed any participation 
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in the death of Huddy, on the part of the 
British authorities. And*ty is said, by Dr. 
Thatcher, that the British Government 
were inclined to direct that Lippenc-tt 
should be given up to Gen. Washington, 
but were finally prevented by the influ- 
ence of .the American loyalists, (or refu- 
gees. ) 

Baron de Grimm, in his celebrated 
Memoris, states, without any qualifications, 
that George III gave orders '• that the author 
of a crime which dishonored the English nation, 
should be given up for punishment," but he 
was not obeyed. It is highly probably that 
this statement is true ; the writer recorded 
it in 1775, and from the advantageous posi- 
tion he occupied, must be presumed to 
have known the fact. (vol. iv. p. 272.) 

The people of New Jersey were exas- 
perated beyond measure at the bloody 
catastrophe; but when it was ascertained 
that the murderer would not be surren- 
dered or punished, their indignation 
prompted the bold attempt to seize the 
miscreant by force. To effect this pur- 
pose, Capt. Adam Hyler, of New Bruns- 
wick, having ascertained that Lippencott 
resided in Broad street, New York, with a 
crew disguised as a British press gang, 
left the Kills at dark, in a single boat, and 
arrived at White Hill about nine o'clok. 
Here he left the boat in charge o/ a few 
men, and passed directly to Lippencott's 
house, where, on inquiry, it was ascertain- 
ed he had gone to Cock Pit. (Navnl Mag. 
Nov., 1839.) The expedition of course 
failed ; but the promptness with which it 
was conducted, proves the devotion of the 
brave men who were engaged to the com- 
mon cause, and their execration of Huckly's 
assassin. 

(Capt. Adam Hyler, above referred to, 
is the one who commanded t lie barge 
taken by the British at Toms River. In 
their accounts they boasted, it will be re- 
membered, of capturing "one of Hyler's 
barges." We have accounts of a large 
number of the exploits of Hyler, in the 
waters around Old Monmouth, which we 
trust to find room for at some time, for it 
is rare to find, in tact or fiction, more skil- 
fully planned and fearlessly executed 
deeds than those performed by Capt. 
Adam Hyler and his heroic companions.) 

CASTING LOTS. 

Exciting Scene— Captain Asgill the Vic- 
'tim — Affecting Incidents— Courts of Eu- 
rope Excued. 



The demand for Lippencott having been 
refused, General Washington, on the 4th 
of May, directed Brigadier General Hogan 
to designate by lot, from among the pris- 
oners at either of the posts in Pennsylva- 
nia or Maryland, a British Captain who 
had been unconditionally surrendered ; as 
it was ascertained that no such officer was 
in his power, a second order was issued on 
the thirteen tn of May, extending the se- 
lection to the officers who had been made 
prisoners by convention or capitulation. — 
tinder this last despatch, the British Cap- 
tains, who had been captured at York- 
town, were assembled at Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, and the lot fell upon Captain As- 
gill. 

Charles Asgill was a Captain of the 
guards, of a noble family, and at the time 
he was designated to suffer, but nineteen 
years of age. He was captured at York- 
town, confined during the winter of 1781- 
82 at Winchester, in Virginia, and had 
been removed but a short time to \ork, 
Pennsylvania, when the lot was cast against 
him. The officers from whom the victim 
was to be selected, were ordered to Lan- 
caster, and were there informed by Gener- 
al Hogan the object for which they were 
assembled. Major Morgan, who was the 
senior British officer at that place, remon- 
strated, and used the following language : 

"Tnese gentlemen form but a small pro- 
portion, out of the total number of Cftf- 
tains who became prisoners at Yorktown, 
and I am pure, if time be afforded, there is 
not one of their comrades who will not 
hasten, eveu from England, for the pur- 
pose of placing himself by their side, in so 
trying an emergency, and staking his life 
with theirs." 

The General, however, replied his orders 
were peremptory, but feelingly remarked, 
"when the lot has been declared on whom 
this blow shall fall, then you may rely 
upon it that every indulgence shall be 
shown which you could expect, or my 
own feelings dictate." The ceremony is 
minutely described by an eye witness, the 
late Gen. Graham, Lieutenant Governor of 
Sterling Castle, whose manuscript is pub- 
lished in the United Service Journal, Novem- 
ber, 1834*. To use his language : 

"The excitement of the scene was now 
over, and we gazed upon poor Asgill with 
a bitterness and intensity of feeling, such 
as defied control. He was barely nine-' 
teen years of age ; lively, brave, handsome: 
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an only son, as we all knew, and an espe 
cial favorite with his comrades. To see 
him as we did, at that moment, in the full 
bloom of youth and beauty, and to know 
that Ins days, nay, his hours, were num- 
bered — that was a demand upon the forti- 
tude of those who loved him, such as they 
could not meet. We lifted up our voices 
and wept; and while a warm pressure of 
Uie hand was exchanged with each in his 
turn, the object of 60 much commiseration 
found it no easy matter, himself, to restrain 
his tears. Nor, to do them justice, were 
the Americans, either within or without 
the house, indifferent spectators to the 
drama. The Brigadier at once consented 
to delay the removal of the victim till the 
following morning ; and readily granted a 
passport to enable an officer to set out on 
the instant for New York." 

Captain Asgill was conducted to Phila- 
delphia, and from thence was removed to 
Chatham. He was accompanied by his 
friend) Major Gordon, who attended him 
with the devotion of a parent to a child. 

In the meanwhile the execution was 
suspended, but every effort was exerted, 
every plan that ingenuity could devise or 
sympathy suggest, adopted to save the in- 
nocent sufferer. Major Gordon appealed to 
the French Minister, then in Philadelphia; 
he wrote to the Count de Rochembeau, 
and despatched messengers to numerous 
influential Whigs throughout the Colo- 
nies, to interest them in behalf of his 
friend ; and so eloquent and importunate 
were his appeala, that it is said by General 
Graham, " that even the family of Captain 
Huddy became themselves suppliants in 
Asgill's favor." These untiring exertions, 
unquestionably contributed to postpone 
the fate of the victim, until the final and 
successful intercession of the Fiench Court 
obtained his release. 

When Lady Asgill heard of the peril 
which impended over her son, her husband 
Whs exhausted by disease, and while the 
effect of the intelligence was pent power- 
fully up in her mind, it produced delirium 
in that of her daughter; under all these 
embarrassments she applied to King 
George the 111, who, it is said, ordered 
the cause of this measure of retaliation, 
the wretched Lippencott. to be delivered 
up, which Clinton contrived to avoid. She 
diil not cease her importunities, until she 
had dictated Hie following letter to the 
Count de Vergennes, who laid it before 
the King and Queen of France, and was 



immediately directed to communicate with 
General Washington, and implore the re- 
lease of the sufferer. A letter, says the 
Baron de Grimm, "the eloquence of which, 
independent of oratorical forms, is that of 
all people, and all languages, because it 
derives its power from the first and noblest 
sentiment of our nature." 

Lady Asgill to Count de Vehgennes. 
Eloquent Pleadings of a Mother for the 

Life of an only Son. 

Sir: — If the politeness of the French 
court will permit a stranger to address it, 
it cannot be doubted but that she who 
unites in herself all the more delicate sen- 
sations with which an individual can be 
penetrated, will be received favorably by a 
nobleman who reflects honor not only on 
his nation, but on human nature. The 
subject on which I implore your assistance 
is too heart-rending to be dwelt upon ; 
most probably the public report has al- 
ready reached you. This relieves m© from 
flie burden of so mourniul a duty. My 
son. my only son, dear to me as he is brave, 
amiable as lis is beloved, only nineteen 
years of age, a prisoner of war, in conse- 
quence of the capitulation of Yorktown, is 
at present confined in America as an ob 
ject of reprisals. 

Shall the innocent suffer the fate of the 
guilty ? Figure to yourself, sir, the situa- 
tion of a family in these circumstances. — 
Surrounded as I am with objects of dis- 
tress, bowed down by fear and grief, words 
are wanting to express what I feel, and to 
paint such a scene of miserv ; my husband 
given over by his physicians some hours 
before the arrival of this news, not in a 
condition to be informed of it; my daugh- 
ter attacked by a r ever, accompanied with 
delirium ; speaking of her brother in tones 
of wildness and without an interval of rea- 
son, unless it be to listen to some circum- 
stances which may console her heart. Let 
your sensibility, sir, paint to you my pro- 
found, my inexpressible misery, and plead 
in my favor. A word — a word from you, 
like ;». voice from heaven, would liberate 
us from desolation, from the last degree of 
misfortune. I know how far General 
Washington reverences your character. — 
Tell him only that you wish my son re- 
stored to liberty., and he will restore him 
to his desponding family ; he will restore 
him to happiness. The virtue and cour- 
age of my son will justify this act of clem- 
ency. H.s honor, cir, led bim to America; 
he was born to abundance, to independ- 
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ence, and to the happiest prospects. Per- 
mit me once more to entreat the interfer- 
ence of your high influence in favor of in- 
nocence, and in the cause of justice, of 
humanity. Despatch, sir, , a letter from 
France to General Washington, and favor 
me with a copy of it, that it may be trans- 
mitted • from hence. I feel the whole 
weight of the liberty taken in presenting 
this request; but I feel confident, whether 
granted or not, that you will pity the dis- 
tress by which it is suggested ; your hu- 
manity will drop a tear on my fault and 
blot it out forever. 

May that heaven which I implore, grant 
that you may never need the consolation 
which you have it in your power to bestow 
on Theresa Asgill. 



A NOBLEMAN TELLS ASGILI.'S 
STORY. 



Excitement in Holland and throughout 
Europe — The Gibbet— Asgill thrice con- 
duced to it — Intense anxiety in Europe 
to hear of his fate, Ac. 

The sta'ement of Captain Asgill's caj»e 
would not be complete wi'hout the follow- 
ing extract, which contains some interest- 
ing facts not elsewhere given. It is from 
Baron de Grimm, who was led to notice 
the case on account of its being made the 
ground work of a tragedy called " Abdir,'' 
by de Sauvigny, represented in Paris in 
January, 1780. 

" You can well remember the general 

interest which Sir Asgill inspired, a 

young officer in the English uuards. who 
was made prisoner and condemned to 
death by the Americans, in reprisal for 
the death of Capt. Huddy, who was hanged 
by order of Capt. Lippencott. The public 
prints all over Europe resounded with 
the unhappy catastrophe, which for eight 
months impended over the life of this 
young officer. The extreme grief of his 
mother, the sort of delirium which cloud- 
ed the mind of his sister, at hearing the 
dredful fate which menaced the life of 
her brother, interested every feeling mind 
in the fate of that unfortunate family. The 
general curiosity in regard to the events 
of the war, yielded, if I may say so, to the 
interest which young Asgill inspired, and 
the first question asked of all Vessels that 



arrived from any port in North America, 
was always an inquiry into the fate of that 
young man. It is known that Asgill was 
thrice conducted to the foot of the gibbet, 
and that thrice Gen. Washington, who 
could not bring himself to commit (hi* 
crime of policy without a great stiuggle, 
suspended his punishment; his humanity 
and justice made him hope that the En- 
glish general would deliver over to him 
the author of the crime Asgil was con- 
demned to expiate. Sir Henry Clinton, 
either ill advised or insensible to the fate 
of young Asgill, persisted in refusing to 
deliver up the barbarous Lippencott. In 
vain the King of England, at whose feet 
the unfortunate family fell down, had 
given orders to su' render up to the Ameri- 
cans the author of a crime which dishon- 
ored the English nation : George the 3d v 
was not obeyed. In vain the State of 
Holland entreated the United States of 
America the p.rdon of the unhappy As- 
gill. The gibbet, erected in front of his 
prison, did not cease to offer to his eye* 
those dreadful preparatives, more awful 
than death itself. In these circumstances, 
and almost reduced te despair, the mother 
of the unfortunate victim beihought her- 
self that tlie Minister of a King, armed 
against her own nation, might succeed in 
obtaining that which was refused to her 
King. Madam Asgill wrote tothe Count de 
Vergennes a letter, the eloquence of which, 
independent of oratorical forms, is that of 
all people and languages, because it de- 
rives its powrr from the first and noblest 
sentiment of our nature." 

For seven months, the fate of this inter- 
esting young officer remained suspended, 
when, cheitfly through the intercession of 
the French Court, he was set at liberty. — 
The following are the proceedings of Con- 
gress directing his discharge : 

Thursday, Novembe 1- 7th, 1782. 
On the report of the Committee, con- 
sisting of Mr. Rutledge, Mr. Osgood, Mr. 
Montgomery, Mr. Boudlnol, and Mr. 
Duane, to whom were referred the letter 
of the 19th of August last, from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the report of a committee 
thereon, and the motives of Mr. William 
son and Mr. Rutledge; and also, another 
letter^ from the Commanderin Chief, with 
a copy of a letter to him from the Count 
de Vergennes, dated July 29th last, inter- 
ceeding for Capt. Asgill : 

Bestlved. That the Commander in-Chief 
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he, and he hereby is directed, to set Cap- 
tain Asgill at liberty ?'' 

A copy of the foregoing proceedings and 
resolutions was forwarded by (fen. Wash- 
ington to Capt. Asgill, together with a let- 
ter, given below, which exhibits the moral 
excellence, the great and commanding at- 
ributes that always distinguished the 
\';\> her of his Country. "The decision of 
Gen. Washington in this delicate affair, 
the deep interest felt by the American 
people for til e youthful sufferer, the pathet- 
ic appeals of Lady Asgill to the Count de 
Vergennes in behalf of her son. '(in the 
language of Congress, in 1837,) forms one 
of the most impoilant and instructive 
portions of revolutionary history." 

Iikxekai. Washington to Captain Asgill. 

Snt: — It affords me singular satisfaction 
to have it in my power to transmit to you 
the enclosed copy of an act of Congress of 
the 7th inst.. by which yru are relieved 
from the disagreeable circumstances in 
which you have been so long. Suppos 
ing that you would wish to go to New 
York as soon as possible, I also enclose a 
passport for that purpose. Your letter of 
i he 18th came regularly to my hands. I 
beg of you to believe that my not answer- 
ing il sooner did not proceed from inat 
tention to you, or a want of feeling for 
your situation • but J daily expecied a de- 
termination of your case and I thought it 
better to await that, than to feed you with 
hopes tha' might in the end prove fruit- 
less. You will attribute my detention of 
tht enclosed letters, which have been in 
my pos session a fori night, to the same 
cause. I cannot take leave of you, sir, 
without assuring you that, in whatever 
light my agency in this unpleasant affair 
may be viewed, I was never influenced 
throughout the whole of it by sanguinary 
motives, but what I conceived to be a 
sense of duty, which loudly called upon 
me to use measures, however disagreeable, 
to prevent a repetition of those enormities 
which have been the subject of discussion ; 
and that this important er.d is likely to b» 
answered without the effusion of the blood 
of an innocent person, is not a greater re- 
lief to you that il is to me. 

Sir, Ac. George Washington. 

Immediately after this letter released 
him, Captain Asgill prepared himself to 
return to England, and in a short time 
embarked. The following letters from 



his mother exhibit a tone of high-wrought 
gratitude that was worthy of her exalted 
spirit : 
Second Letter of Lady Asgill to Count de 

Vergennes — Outpourings of a Grateful 

Heart. 

Exhausted by long suffering, overpow- 
ered by an excess of unexpected happiness, 
confined to my bed by weakness and lan- 
guor, bent to the earth by what I have un- 
dergone, my sensibility alone could supply 
me with strength sufficient to address 
you. 

Condescend, sir, to accept this feeble 
effort of my gratitude. It has been laid 
at the feet of the Almighty ; and believe 
me, it has been presented with the same 
sincerity to you, sir, and to your illustrious 
sovereigns. By their august and salutary 
intervention, as by your own, a son is re- 
stored to me, to whom my whole life was 
attached. I have the sweet arsurance 
that my vows for my protectors are heard 
by the Heaven to whom they are ardently 
offered. Yes, sir ; they will produce their 
effect before the dreadful and last tribu- 
nal, wtiere I indulge in the hope that we 
shall both meet together — you to receive 
the recompense of your virtues; myself, 
that of' my sufferings. I will raise my 
voice to that imposing tribunal : I will 
call for those sacred registers in which 
your humanity will be found recorded — I 
will pray that blessings may be showered 
on your head — upon him, who, availing 
himself of the nobh.'st privileges received 
from God — a privilege no other than di- 
vine — has changed misery into happiness, 
has withdrawn the sword from the inno- 
cent head, and restored the worthiest of 
sons to the most tender and unfortunate 
of mothers. 

Condescend, sir, to accept this just tri- 
bute of grafilude due to your virtuous 
sentiments. Preserve this tribute, and 
may it go down to your posterity as a testi- 
mony of your sublime and exemplary 
beneficence to a stranger, whose nation 
was at war with your own, but whose ten- 
der aff ctions had not been destroyed by 
war. May this tribute bear testimony to 
my gratitude, long after the hand which 
expresses it with the heart, which at this 
moment only vibrates with the vivacity of 
grateful sentiments, shall be reduced to 
dust; even to thelastday of my existence, 
it shall beat but to offer you all the re- 
spect and all the gratitude with which it 
is penetrated. Theresa Asgill. 
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LADY ASGILL TO MAJOR GORDON. 

A Grateful Mother to a True and Tried 
Friend of her Son. 

Sir: — If distress like mine has left any 
expression but for grief, I should long 
since addressed myself to you, for whom 
my sense of gratitude makes all acknowl- 
edgments poor indeed. Nor is this the 
first attempt ; but you were too near the 
object of my anguish to enter into the 
heart-piercing subject. I constantly pray- 
ed to Heaven that he might not add to 
his sufferings the knowledge of ours. He 
had too much to feel on his own account, 
and I could not have concealed the direful 
effect of his misfortune on bis family, to 
whom he is as dear as he is worthy to be 
so. I'nfit as I am at this time, by joy 
almost as insupportable as the agony be- 
fore, yet sir, accept this weak effort from 
a heart deeply affected by your humanity 
and exalted conduct, as Heaven knows it 
has been torn by affliction,- Believe me, 
sir, it will only cease to think in the lust 
moments of life, with the most grateful, 
affectionate, and respectful sentiments to 
you. But a fortnight, since, I was sinking 
under a wretchedness I could no longer 
struggle with. Hope, resignation, had 
almost forsaken me. I began to experi- 
ence the greatest of all misfortunes— that 
of being no longer able to bear them- — 
Judge, sir, the transition the day after the 
blessed change takes place. My son is 
released; recovered; returned; arrived at 
my gate; in my arms. I see nim unsub- 
dued in spirits, in health ; unreproached 
by himself, approved by his country in ; 
the bosom of his family, and without anx- 
iety, but for the happiness of his friend; 
without regret, but for having left him 
behind. Your humane feelings that have 
dictated your conduct to him, injured and 
innocent as lie was, surely will participate 
in our relief and joy. Be that pleasure 
yours, sir, as well as every other blessing 
that virtue like youis and Heaven can be- 
stow. This prayer is ottered up for you in 
the heart of transport, as it was in the bit- 
terness of my anguish. My gratitude has 
been soothed by the energy it has been 
offered with. It has ascended to the 
throne of mercy and is, I trust, accepted. 
Unfit as I am, for nothing but susceptibil- 
ity so awakened as mine, could enable me 
to write; and exhausted by too long anx- 
iety ; confined at this time to a bed of 
sickness and languor — yet I could not 



suffer another interval to pass, without 
this weak effort. Let it convey to you sir, 
the most heartfelt gratitude of my husband 
and daughters. You have the respect 
and esteem ot all Europe, as an 'honor to 
your country and to human nature, and 
the most zealous friendship of, my dear 
and worthy Major Gordon, 

Your affectionate and obliged servant. 
Til ekes a A so ILL. 

The fate of Captain Asgill, while it was 
suspended in doubt, " filled the public 
prints all over Europe witn anxious wishes 
for his "release ;" and in the year 1785, 
when the excitement of a former period 
had subsided, the story of this intenued 
reprisal was made the groundwork of a 
tragic drama by the celebrated French 
writer, M. de Sauvigny ; while in Ander- 
son's History of the American War, pub 
lished immediately after the peace, the 
author has deemed the incidents so mem- 
orable, that he has given a portrait of the 
young Asgill in the costume of the day. 

While CaptaiirAsgill's fate was in doubt, 
the British instituted acourt martial to try 
Captain Lippencott, who was supposed to 
be the principal agent in the murder of 
lluddy. It will be seen, by extracts from 
the evidence of witnesses, hereafter given, 
that Governor Franklin, the President of 
the Board of Associated Royalists. gave 
veibal orders for the execution of Huddy, 
and that he afterwards basely endeavored 
to throw the whole blunt" on Lippencott. 
When Franklin gave the verbal orders, 
he designated Huddy as a proper subject 
for retaliation, as he said Huddy had been 
a chief prosecutor of refugees, and partic- 
ularly instrumental m hanging Stephen 
Edwards, the refugee spy. The decision 
of the court will be given hereafter. It 
cleared Lippencott — perhaps justly. If so, 
Gov. William Franklin should have been 
hanged for Huddy's murder. Sir Guy 
Carl* ton, who was the British commander 
at New York, when Lippencott was ac- 
quitted, appeared disposed to do justly, 
and assured Washington, "that notwith- 
standing the acquittal of Lippencott, he 
repiobated the measure, and Kave i assur- 
ance of prosecuting a further inquiry." — 
Thanks to Sir Guy, he broke up this Board 
of Associated Royalists The war was 
about closing, and the necessities for retal 
hit ion about over ; and hence the request 
of the King and Queen of France, through 
Count Vergennes, lor the release of Asgill, 
were favorably received. 
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Petition to Congress of Martha Piatt, 

Daughter of Captain Joshua Huddy, 

Presented December 21 ST, 1836. 

To the Congress of the United States : — 
Your Momorialist, Martha Pfntt, now 
residing in -Cincinnati, State of Ohio, 
Respectfully represents: 

That she is the only surviving child of 
Captain Joshua Huddy, who was inhuman- 
ly put to death by a party ot lories under 
the immediate command of Captain Lip 
pencott, in the month of April, 1782. 

Her deceased father, ever ready at the 
call of his country, had for from the com- 
mencement of the revolutionary war, from 
his devotion to the cause of liberty, be- 
come obnoxious to the enemy. He was 
ma''e a prisoner of war by the refugees, in 
March, 1872, while he commanded a block- 
house in Monmoulh county. N. .1 . : 
having defended that post with great 
bravery, until his ammunition was entire- 
ly expended. He was then taken to New 
York, and detained inclose confinement 
for two or three weuks, when, without 
form of trial, he whs told that he was or- 
dered to be hanged. In pursuance of this 
lesolution, he was carried over to the New 
Jersey shore, and executed, in a manner 
so barbarous, that the annals of savage 
warfare do not present an instance of hu- 
man sacrifice more wantonly cruel. 

This act. so dishonorable to the British 
character, (for Sir Henry Clinton, the 
Commander in-Chief, refused to give up 
the perpetiator of the crime), was not less 
disastrous to the family of the lamented 
patriot, who was .wot permitted to die a 
sold it- rs' death, much less to enjoy the 
last kind offices of those dear to him by 
the strongest earthly ties. The first in- 
telligence they received of his decease, 
was that, he hid perished on the scaffold. 
His widow left desolate, with two daugh- 
ters of tender age, in .common with the 
highsouled females of (he revolution, 
trusted in Providence, and hoped that the 
country for which her husband's life had 
been sacrificed, would not forget her or 
her children. 

The subject of Captain Huddy's mur- 
der, (for such i* the appropriate name it 
deserves,) was referred to the American 
Congress by Gen. Washington, and the 
mode of retaliation he adopted unanimous- 
ly approved by that body ; and the people 
of New Jersey, roused by the bloody deed 
to vengeance, addressed a spirit-stirring 



memorial to the Commander-in-Chief, de- 
tailing the facts, and requiring exemplary 
as well as summary retribution at his 
hand. While in obedience to these claims, 
a British officer was selected by lot, as the 
victim of retaliation-, and while the melan- 
choly interest which youth and innocence 
associated with the name of Captain Asgill, 
excited the deep sympathy of the Ameri- 
can people; while the heart-rending ap- 
peal of his noble mother to the, Count de 
Vergennes in behalf of her devoted son, 
induced the mediation of the French 
Court to effect his release; the name and 
fat.eofCapt. Huddy are only remembered 
as among the mmiy instances of cruelty 
incident to a state of war. And the wid- 
ow and the childrefi of that martyred 
hero, have been left, hitherto without the 
least token of the gratitude of their coun- 
try . 

Your petitioner appeals to the Justice 
ofCongreFs. She is now seventy years of 
age: her mother is dead, and her sister 
also; she alone survives to feel anew the 
horrors of that dreadful moment, when 
she was told that she was fatherless, and 
that her gallant sire m«-t the death of 
a malefactor; while his only crime was 
his ardent attachment to the cause of 
American liberty. The gratitude of the 
country has been long deferred, and 
i hough late, your petitioner asks, that in 
common with the representatives of her 
deceased sister, she niny be allowed such 
sum in money, and such quantities of land 
as her father wouid have been entitled to, 
had he servtd umil the conclusion of the 
revolutionary war. 

She commits her appeal to Congress in 
the full assurance that her claim will not 
be disregarded. And as in duty bound, 
Ac. Martha Piatt. 

This petition was presented to Congress 
December 21st, 1836, and referred to a 
special committee, consisting of Mr. Storer, 
of Ohio; Mr. Buchanan, of Penn.; Mr. 
Hardan, of Ky. ; Mr. Elmore, ofS. C. ; and 
Mr. Schenck, of N. J., in February follow- 
ing, reported a bill extenaing to the heirs 
of Captain Huddy the benefits of existing 
pension laws, the same as if he had been 
in the regular army, and also granting 
them six hundred acres of land, and also 
paying the sum ot twelve hundred dollars, 
being the sum due Captain Huddy for 
seven years' service as Captain of Artillery. 

The report of this committee, adopted 
by Congress February 14, 1837, is so ably 
written, and contains such vivid pictures 
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of Old Monmouth during the war, and of 
Captain Huddy's services and sacrifices 
tint it is well worth perusal and preserva- 
tion, and we therefore append so much )f 
it as has not a'ready oeen quoted. 

REPORT ADOPTED BY CONGRESS, 

IN RELATION TO PETITION OF 

MARTHA PIATT. 

Huddy's services appreciated by Congress — 
Graphic picture of afliiirs in Old Mon- 
mouth ; — Is the nation grateful ? — Elo- 
quent extracts. 

The memorialist is the only surviving 
daughter of Captain Jushua Huddy of 
New Jersey, who was a soldier of the war 
of the revolution. Her father in 1776, 
w»s an officer in the militia of his native 
state, and in the autumn of 1777, was ap 
pointed by the Legislature to command a 
company of artillery, who were enlisted 
for twelve months. In 1779, he was en- 
gaged i'n the same duty ; and in 1781, the 
people of Monmouth County, having re- 
oommeded him tor the purpose, he whs se- 
lected to command the post at Toms Riv- 
er. While gallantly defedi.ing himself 
against a superior force, he was there 
taken prisoner in 1782. and reserved for 
an ign minious death on the scaffold. 

The tours of duty thus detailed, are ex 
traded irom offici 1 records, as will ap- 
pear by papers attached to this report; 
but the history of the whole war >n that 
region, if it should be minutely described, 
was a series ot bold and hazardous efforts 
to sustain the cause of liberty ; in all" 
which Capt. Huddy was eminently con- 
spicuous. Brave, patriotic and persever- 
ing, he perilled his propei ty and his life 
for his. country, and at last perished in 
her defence. 

Perhaps the annals of ihe civilized 
world do not present a more melancholy 
spectacle than was exhibited in New Jer- 
sey, while the British armv occupied the 
city of New York. The people were all a 
arms, their substance wasted by the enemy, 
their farms unfilled their families, dispers- 
ed. In addition to the constant and har- 
assing inroads of the British, there was a 
fhe within her very borders more watch- 
ful and more relentless than the common 
enemy. Traitors to American liberty filled 
tne land, willing to sacrifice their former 
friends to gratify their malignant passions, 
or to prove their loyalty to their King. — 
These men combined together for the 
avowed object of murder and plunder, 



were to be met ai all points ; and it re- 
quired the ut'v.ost energy, activity and ad- 
dress to oppose them. Their movements 
were sudden, and from their intimate 
knowledge of the country their march was 
often unknown until their object had been 
effected. Hence, the most untiring vigi- 
lance was required to counteract their 
plans ; and Capt. Huddy became so zeal- 
ously engaged as a partisan leader, that he 
was more obnoxiuus to the lories that any 
individual in the American service. To 
these desperate men, it was then all im- 
portant that one whom they so much 
dreaded should be deprived of power toop 
pose them and no means were left unat- 
tempted to effect their purpose. 

(The report here proceeds to give an 
account of Capt. Huddy's capture, impris- 
onment and execution, which we have 
given elsewhere, after which it says:) 

The documents which the committee 
have annexed to the report, minutely de 
scribe the horrid tragedy, and they for- 
bear to sta e here the incidents which are 
there recorded in the language of eye wit 
nesses. There is something so 'revolting 
in the mode a brave soldier was doomed 
to die : something so fiendlike in the haste 
to saci ifice him without the parting fare- 
well of his friends and the consolations of 
religion that no age however barbarous 
can furnish a stronger instance of refined, 
deliberate cruelty. Yet, even here, th? 
devoted sufferer sustained his high rei u- 
tation for moral firmness and heroic devo- 
tion to liberty. Mr. Randolph testifier that 
when the refugees were taking the irons 
from Capt. Huddy, to conduct him to the 
gallows, the brave man said that he should 
die innocent, and in a good cause ; and 
with uncommon composure and fortitude, 
prepared himself for his end.' And to use 
the language ol one who assisted at the 
execution, 'he met his fate with all the 
firmness of a lion.' His executioner was a 
negro. 

The immediate agent in this need of 
blood, was Richard Lippencott, a native 
of New Jersey, and then a Captain in the 
British service ; he was the instrument of 
a bo*ard of associated loyalists in New 
York, at the head of which was William 
Franklin, once the royal Governor of New 
Jersey, and Sampson S. Blowers, formerly 
of Boston, Secretary. The members of 
this board, after the murder had taken 
place, endeavored for a time to deny that 
they had directed it ; but the evidence ad 
duced on the trial of the perpetrator as 
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well as on the subsequent publications of 
the loyalists themselves, abundantly prove 
that without the courage to act them- 
selves they had the baseness to authorize 
the de^d to be committed and the mean- 
ness to attempt the concealment of their 
privily lo its perpetration. 

Immediately after the murder, the peo- 
ple of Monmouth assembled and address 
ed to General Washington the spirit-stir- 
ring and oloquetit memorial which he 
afterwards communicated to Congress, 
with the memorable correspondence which 
he held on the same subject with Sir Hen- 
ry (Jlinton. These documents the com- 
mittee annex, and would recommend their 
persual, not only as an authentic narra- 
tive of facts, (which are but .ittle known 
at the present day,) but as proud exam- 
ples of the lofty patriotism which distin- 
guished the men of the revolution. 

(The committee here recite Washing- 
ton's measures lor retaliation, and the 
action of the Congress of 1782, given else 
where, and then continue as follows .-) 

It is painful to state that after a lapse 
of fifty years, while the story of Asgill's cap- 
tivity has been made the theme of the 
biographer and poet, the memory of the 
murdered Huddy has not been honored 
with an epitaph. His country il would 
seem, has outlived the recollection of his 
services and forgotten that such a victim 
was sacrificed for American liberty. The 
resolution of Congivss, adopted on the day 
subsequent to the discharge of Asgill, and 
which required that, "the British com- 
mander should be called 10 fulfil his engage 
merit to make turther inquisition into the 
murder of Capt. Huddy and to pursue it 
with all the etfect that a due legard of 
justice will admit," is yet unfulfilled and 
unrequited ; and* the only memorial on 
the public journals of America, gratitude 
for the services of the living and tlie chai- 
actei of the dead are resolutions of retalia- 
tion — none of sympathy or condolence. 

Thecommiltee in the consideration of the 
case, cannot account for the silence of an 
American Congress upon a claim like this 
present which the history of the revolution 
so amply established. Il is true, his repre 
sen la lives have made no appeal until they 
ottered their memorial at this session, but 
it is believed the principles of natural 
justice are independent of all such agency. 
If their modesty has hitherto deterred 
them, it is at least the gratifying evidence 
tt.al there is an American family who have 
forborne to remind the Legislature of the 



nation of its high duties and are contend- 
ed to await the judgment of their country- 
men, however tardy may have been its 
annoucement. 

The children of Captain Huddy were 
both females, and were left at an early age 
to their mother's protection. She strug- 
gled as did the highsouled women of the 
revolution with the ordinary vicissitudes 
of war, and sustained himself by the pros- 
pect of future independence. When her 
gallant husband was in the field, she knew 
he was engaged in a holy cause and pre- 
pared herself for whatever result might 
occur ; bus when she found that she was 
left desoeate and the father of her children 
had been cruelly and wantonly murdered, 
she thenceforward lived but for them. — 
These orphans after the return of peace 
were married : one of them with her 
mother is dead ; the survivor, who is the 
memorialist, at the advanced age of seven 
ty years, now resides in the west and asks, 
ere she joins those who-have already de- 
parted, that the sufferings of her father 
might be remembered and his services, 
even at this late day, requited by some 
token of national gratitude. 

As Captain Huddy was not in the regu- 
lar army there is no one of the resolutions 
of the old Congress that would include 
Miis case, were it a claim for military ser- 
vice merely. But when it is considered 
that he was actively engaged from 1776 
until 1782 in a most hazardous and import- 
ant duty, at a time when ordinary zeal 
would have become cold and ordinary 
courage crushed, when they regard his ex- 
pose, his position and his untimely death, 
the committee can not but conclude that 
tlie spirit of these resolutions should be 
extended to your memorialist; and if 
there is such an attribute as national grati- 
tude, it should now be exerted. 

The committee report the following res- 
olutions for the consideration of the 
House : 

Resolved, That the Congress of the Unit- 
ed States hold in high estimation and 
grateful remembrance, the service of Cap- 
tain Joshua Huddy, of New Jersey, in the 
war of the revolution, and unites in the 
opinion of the Continental Congress of 
1782, that he was wantonly and inhuman- 
ly sacrificed by the enemy while in the 
heroic discharge of his duty. 

Resolved, That in consideration of the 
services rendered to his country by Cap- 
tain Joshua Huddy, and in the perfor- 
mance of which he was taken prisoner 
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and afteawards executed for no other 
crime than his devotion to liberty, it is 
the duty of Congress to appropriate to his 
children the same sums n.ey woul \ have 
receive(i bad their lather been a continen- 
tal officer and hud continued in the service 
until Hie close of the war; and the wh..le 
benefit of the resolutions ol Sept< miter 
19th, 1777, and August 24th, 1780, be ex- 
tended to iheni. 

To carry which resolutions into effect, 
your committee report a bill. 

(The substance of this bill has already 
been given.) 

CAPTAIN ASGILL AND HIS COM- 
PANIONS. 

Humorous Account of a Serious Affair. 



ing the honor of being har.g d lo be set- 
tled between I he remaining three! 

'• And what," said SiuiUi, ll d d jou say 
to comfort him ?'" 

•• Why I r- member saying lo hiin fc wli.n 
he left us, D—n u, old fellow, WW wind ; '* 
but it may be doubted, added Smith, 
whether Asgill dr. w much com. oil Iroui 
Hie exhortation 

This Colonel Grevill- was the one upon 
whom Lo d Byron has conferred a not 
very enviable noioviet) in the following 

lines: 

•'Or lia.l at "nee the patron iind trie |>de 
Ol vice un 1 f»lb/, Orevill- an I .\ig>U." 

— Law Quarterly M>i(j<izine London- 



THE REMARKABLE TRIAL OF REV. 
WILLIAM rHNNiOU' FOR PERJURY. 



In speaking of casting lots among I 
British officers for the pui pose of retail .- 
tion for the murder of Captain Joshua 
Huddy, extracts were quoted from British 
writers who endeavored to make out thai 
Captain Asgill's companions acted very 
unselfishly and generously towards him, but 
by the following extract it will be seen 
that their conduct was nothing to boast 
of. It is from James Smith, one ol the 
authors oft hat.celebiu.ted w..i k "Reject- 
ed Address." Smith Occasionally used io 
visit Colonel Greville, once a somewhat 
noted character ill connection with several 
literary journals. Un one visit the Colonel 
related the particulars of what he termed 
the most curious circumstance of ..is life. ; 
He was taken prisoner during the Amen- : 
can Revolution along with three Other i 
officers of the same ran* ; one evening | 
they were summoned into the presence ol 
General Washington, who announced to | 
them that the conduct of the British goV- 
ernment in condemning one of his officers 
(Cap- am Huddy) to death a- a rebel com- , 
pelled him to make repiisals; ami thuj 
much to his regret he was under the ne- 
nessity of it quiring them to cast lots with- 
out delay, to decide which of them should 
be hanged. They were then bowed out 
and return. d to their quarters. Four slip 
of paper vveie put into a hat and the short- 
est was drawn by Captain Asgill, who ex- 
claimed " I knew how it would be, 1 never 
won so much as a hit at backgammon in 
my life." Greville said he then was se- 
lected to setup with Captain Asgill, under 
pretext of companionship, but in reality 
to prevent Asgill from escaping and leav- 



The r. markable trial of Rev. William 
Tenneut. of the old Tenneni church, lor 
perjury, took place at trenton in 1742 be- 
fore Cuief Ju lice Hubert Hunter Morris. 

The iniiictineiii upon which Mr. IVn- 
nent was tried was one of a series of in- 
dictments all growing oui ol the same tran- 
saction— the alleged stealing ol a horse by 
the Rev Mr. Rowland ; and the individual 
who wes the cause ol all the woes and 
perils whi.h betel the unloriunate gentle- 
men who were supposed to be implicated, 
was a notorious scoundiel mined Tom Bell, 
whose exploits would not suti' r by a com- 
parison wiih those of Jonathan Wild or 
Jack Sn> ppard. He W.iS an adept in all 
! the arts ol fraud, thelt, robbery ami lor 
I gery. But his chief amusement consisted 
j in travelling from onw part of ihe country 
1 o another personating different iuWividu- 
als and as.-uin ng a variety ol characters.— 
i By turns he was a sailor, a merchant, a 
lawyer, a doctor, a preacner, and sustained 
each cha acttr in such a way for a tittle as 
I to impose on Hit: public The late Judge 
Richaid S. Field, in a p. per e.id before 
t e N.J. His. on ai Soc.ety in 1851, re 
Viewing the reports of this remarkable 
I rial, furnished iju le a list of the misdeeds 
ii this villian. 

By l-ir the most bril iant of all Tom 
Bell's achievemen is mas unquestionably 
i hat out of which grew the iiidicmnt of 
Rev. William Tenneni for peijury. ll so 
happened that Bell Lore a striking ie- 
semi.lance to the Rev. Mr. Rowland, a 
popular preacher < I the day, and a Iriend 
and associate of Whitfield and the Teii- 
nents. 
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One evening B. 11 made hi appearance 
ill a tavein in P.inceion dressed in a daik 
grey Coal. He there met John S -oek ton, 
Esq., f-i t her of Richard Stockton, a sign*!' 
of ih< Declaration of Intlej endei ce, who 
coining up io him a' one accosted him as 
the Rev. Mr. Rowland and invited him to 
his h use. Bell assured him thai he Was 
mistaken — that his name was not Rt w 
land. Mr. Stockton acknowledged bis 
trroraiid told him it pr ceeiled from the 
verv close reseinhlance he bore to that 
gentleman. This link was enough for To in 
Bell. It at once occurred to him ihat here 
was a chance for phy'mg one of his tricks. 
The Vt ry next day he went into what was 
then the county of II unlerdon and slopped 
at a place where the Rev. Mr. Rowland 
had oec sionally preached, but where he 
was not well kn >wn. Here he introduoid 
himself as Mr. Row "and, was invited to 
the house "I a geni leinan in tin- neighbor 
hood, and wsked to preach on the, follow- 
ing Sabbath. He consented to do so, and 
notice to that elteet was accordingly given. 
When Ihe day arrived he accompanied the 
holies to church in ih". family whioii while 
the master rode alongside, on a very fine 
horse. As they upp 'oached the chur.'h, 
Bell suddenly discovered that he had leli 
his notes henii.d him and propo eil riding 
back after them on the fine h rse. This 
was at once agreed to and B II m>unied 
the horse, rode back to the house, rifled 
• he desk of his host nd took his depart- 
ure, leavuiji Ihe assembled collar eg itioii 
to wonder wha' had become of I lie Rev. 
Mr. Rowland. 

We may imagine the sal i -fact ion which 
Bell must have derived from this exploit. 
Mr. Rowland was a noted pi'e cherolgreal 
pungency and power, and thundered the 
terrors ol the law against all iiiip niieni 
sinners. lie wis called by the pro'essed 
wis of the day " J Jell Fire Ji'owhtiid.'' ID- 
was' literally a terror to evil doers, and 
therelore ii may be presumed an object ol 
peculiar aversion to Tom Bell. The idea 
then oi bringing such a man into disgrace 
and at the fame time of pursuing his fa- 
vorite occupation must have been doubly 
pi asing in linn. 

Rev. Mr. Rowknd was at this tinv ab- 
sent from New Jersey. He had go'ie for 
the pin pose ol preaching in Pennsylvania or 
Maryland in company with Rev. Wm. 
Tenneni and two pious laymen of ihe 
county oi Hunterdon by the names ol 
Joshua And< r on and Benjamin Stevens, 
members of a church contiguous to the 



one al which Tom Bell proposed to officiate. 
As soon as they returned Mr. Kowladd 
was charged wnh tne robbery of the horse. 
Ai ihe next term of Oyer and Terminer for 
Hunterdon county an indictment was pre- 
fe red against him. 

Great was lh«s excitement produced by 
this event, owing in part to the peculiar 
-tate of the Colony at the time. Through 
the labors of Mr. Whitfield and his as- 
sociates, among whom were Messrs. Ten- 
neni mid Rowland, a great revival of re- 
ligion had taken place in ihe Provinces. 
But there was a party in the Colony who 
were very hostile to this religious move- 
ment, who denounced its authors as fanat- 
ics and enthusiasts, and some of whom did 
not hesitate lo brand them as hypocrites 
and imposters. Conspicuous among this 
parry was the Chief Justice, Robert H. 
Morris, who whatever claim he may have 
had lo resp ci, was certainly not distin 
guWhed eii her for religion or morality. 
To such men this charge against Mr. Row- 
land, one of the pieachei-, who were turn- 
ing everything upside down, was ol course 
occasion of great triumph and rejoicing, 
and the most strenuous eff'or's made lo 
i procure his conviction. The grand jury 
at first refused to find a bill against him, 
but they were reproved by the Court and 
j sent out again. They again returned wilh- 
| out an indictment but the Court sent them 
j out a second tune with threats ol punish- 
! ment if they persisted in i heir refusal, and 
| ih'ii they consented lo find a true bill. 

Thus Mi. Rowland was subjected lo the 
| ignominy of a trial. A clear case was 
made oui on Ihe part of the prosecution. 
A large number of witnessts swore pos- 
itively that he was the identical person 
! who had c mmiiud the robot ry. On the 
| other hand, the defendants called as Wit- 
I n esses, Messrs. Tenneni, Anderson and 
•stevens, who testified that on the very 
ay on which the robbery was committed 
they were in company with Mr. Rowland 
at some ph ce in Pennsylvania or Miry- 
'and, and heaid him preach. An alibi 
being thus clearly proved, the jury with- 
out hesitation acquitted him. 

Bui still the public mind was not satis- 
(ieo. The person whose horse had been 
stolen and whose house had been robbed 
was so convinced that Mr. Rowland was 
Hit robber, and so many individuals had, 
as they supposed, seen him in possession 
of the horse that it was resolved not to let 
the matter drop. Messrs. Tenneht, An- 
derson and Stevens were therefore arraign- 
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ed before tlie Court ol Quarter Sessions, of 
Hunterdon, upon the charge of inuring 
ewo-n falsely upon the irinl of Mr. How- 
land, and indictments were found against 
eacli of them for perjury. Muse indict- 
ments were till removed to the Supreme 
Court. Anderson, conscious of his iiiiio- 
c« nee and unwilling to he under l lie im- 
putation of such a crime, demanded his 
trial at the next term of Oyer atid Termi- 
ner. What evidence he ottered in his de- 
fence does not appear, hut he was con- 
victed and condemned to stand one hour 
on the Court House steps with a paper on 
hi* breast whereon was written in large 
letters, " This is for wilful and corrupt per- 
jury.'' Thetiials of Tennent and Stevens 
were postponed. 

Ttnnent, we are told, being en'irely un- | 
used lo legal matters and knowing no per-' 
son by whom he could prove his inno- 
cence, had no other resource but to sub- 
mit himself to Divine will, and thinking 
It not unlikely that he might be convicted, 
had prepared a sermon to preach from the 
pillory. True he employed Mr. John 
Coxe, an eminent lawyer of the Province 
to assist, and when l.e arrived at Trenton 
he found that William Smith one of the 
ni"st distinguished members of the New 
York bar, who had voluntarily attended 
on his behalf; and Mr. Tennent's brother 
Gilbert who was then pastor of a church 
in Philadelphia, had brought with him Mr. 
John Kinsey, all eminent lawyer of that 
city, to aid in his defence. But what could 
they do without evidence? When Mr. 
Tennent was desired by his counsel to call 
on his witnesses that they might examine 
them before going into Court, he declared 
he knew no witnesses hut God and his | 
conscience. His counsel assured him, that 
however well founded this confidence | 
might be, and however important before a 
heavenly tribunal, it would not avail him 
in an earthly court. And they therefore 
urged thai an application should be made 
to postpone the" trial. But this he would 
by no means consent to. They then in- 
formed him they had discovered a flaw in 
the indictment and proposed that advan- 
tage should betaken of it. (Mr. Stevens 
took advantage of this flaw and was clear 
ed.) Mr. Tennent resisted with great ve- 
hemence sr.ying it was another snare of 
the devil, and before he would consent to 
it he would suffer death. In the mean- 
time the bell summoned them to the Court. 
While on the way to the Court House Mr. 
Tennent is said to have met a man and 



his wife who stopped and asked if his 
name was Tennent. He said it was and 
begged to know it they had any business 
wiih him. They replied " You know best." 
They then informed him that they re 
sided in a certain place in Pennsylvania 
or Maryland, and that upon one occasion 
he in company witti Rowland, Anderson 
and Stevens, had lodged at their bouse: 
that on the following day they had heard 
him and Rowland preach ; that some nights 
before they lei t home, they had each of 
them dreamed that Mr. Tennent was at 
Trenton in the greatest possible distress, 
and that it was in theii power, and in theirs 
alone to relieve him ; tnat i Ins dream was 
twice repealed and in preci-ely the same 
manner to each of them, and that it made 
so deep an impression o i their minds that 
they had at once set otfupon a journey to 
Trenton, and were there to know of him 
what thev were to do. Mr. Tennent band- 
ed them over to his counsel, who to their 
astonishment found that their testimony 
was entirely satisfactory. Soon alter, Mr. 
John .Stockton, who mistook Tom Bell for 
Rev. Mr. Rowland, also appeared and was 
examined as a witness for Mr. Tennent. 
In short tiie evidence was so clear and con- 
clusive, that notwithstanding the most 
strenuous exertion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral to procure a conviction, the jury with- 
out hesitation acquitted Mr. Tennent. 



MEMBERS OF THE NEW JERSEY 

PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY FROM 

MONMOUTH COUNTY. 

From their First Session began November 

10th, 1703, at Perth Ambov, to the 

Revolution. 

In the list of members of the Assembly, 
or " House of Representatives of the Prov- 
ince of Nova Cesarea or New Jersey," from 
1703 to 1709, during which time there 
were four sessions, the names of the coun- 
ties to which they severally belonged are 
not given. The records simply mention 
that they are from East or West Jersey as 
the case may be. Among the members 
from East Jersey it is probable that the 
following are from Monmouth County : 

1st Assembly, 1703, Obadiab Bowne, Kich'd Hartshorns, 
.. ..„. ( Richard Hartshorne. John Bowne. 

2,1 ,,0 M Richard Sailer, Ohadiah Bowne. 

._„, J John Bowne, William Lawrence, 
3d " 07 -t Lewis Morris. 

4th " 1708-9, Qershom Mott, KU.hIui Lawrence. 






After this session the names of the 
counties to which the numbers belonged 
are given. 

5th Assembly, 1709. Elishu Lawrence, Gorshom Mott. 

6th " 1710, Gershom Mott, William Lawrence. 

7th " 1716, William Lawrence, Klisha Lawrence. 

8th " 1721. William Lawrence, Garret Schcnck. 

9th " 1727, John Eaton, Junius Grover. 

10th " 173d, John Eaton, James Glover, 

lltli " 1738, John Eaton, Cornelius Vaudervere. 

12th " 1740, John Eaton, Cornelius Vaudervere. 

13th " 1743, John Eaton, Robert Lawrence. 

14tli " 1744, John Eaton, Robert Lawrence. 

15th " 1745, John Eaton, Robert Lawrence. 

16th " 1746, John fcatou, Robert Lawrence. 

17th " 1749, John Eaton, Robert Lawrence. 

18th " 1751, Robert Lawrence, James Holmes. 

19th " 175-1, Robert Lawrence, James Holmes. 

20th " 1761, James Holmel,* Richard Lawrence. 

21st " 1769, Robert Hartshorne, Edward Taylor. 

23d " 1772, Edward Taylor, Richard Lawrence. 

Robert Lawrence was speaker of the As 
sembly in 1746-7, and again from 1754- 
1758. 

The Provincial Congress of New Jersey. 

The delegates appointed by the several 
counties to take action in regard to the 
tyrannical acts of Great Britain, assembled 
at New Brunswick, July 21st, 1774, and 
continued in s'ssion tin ee days. Seventy- 
two delegates were present. The following 
had been elected from Monmouth c«unly 
by a meeting held at Freehold Court 
House, Juiy 19th, viz : 

Edward Taylor, John Anderson, John Taylor. 
James Grovnr, John Lawrence, Dr. Nath'l Scndder. 
John Bnrrowes, Joseph Holmes, Josiah Holmes 
Edward Williams. 

Edward Tnyl< r was appointed chairman 
of the delegation. The Provincial Con- 
gress elected biepben Crane, of Essex, 
Chairman, and Jonathian I). Sargent, of 
Somerset, clerk. Resolutions were passed 
similar in character to those adopted by 
the Monmouth meeting, recently publish- 
ed. 



* James Holmes died and John Arder 
son wa- chosen in his place. 



WASHINGTON AND LEE AT IHE 
BATTLE OF MONMOUTH. 



In the battle of Monmouth when Ma- 
jor General Charles Lee had very nearly 
lost the day by ordering a retreat, it is re 
lated by Irving that Washington "gal 
loped forward to stop the retreat, his in- 
dignation kindling as he rode." "The 
commander-in-chief soon encountered Lee 
approaching with the body of his com- 
mand in full reheat." "By this time" 
says Irving he was thoroughly exaspera- 
ted. 



'• What is the meaning of this sir? ' de- 
manded he, in the sternest and even 
fiercest tone as Lee rode up to him. Lee, 
stung by the manner more than by the 
words of demand, made an angry reply and 
provoked still sharper expressions which 
are. variously repoited. 

The "variously reported" expressions 
are the swearing, concerning the quality 
of which all the great historians inclu- 
ding Irving are silent. 

What Lafayette said 

But the Maiquis de Lafayette, when re- 
lating the circumstance toGovernor Tomp- 
kins, of New York, in 1824, said that"' this 
was the only tme I ever heard General 
Washington swear. He called Lee a 
damned pi Itroon, and was in a towering 
rage. Another witness said that Washing- 
ton cried to Lee " In the devil's name, sir, 
go back to the front or go to hell." 

A Profane Virginian's Version. 

The late General Charles Scott, of Vir- 
ginia, who had himself a most inveterate 
habit of swearing, being asked, after the 
Revolutionary war, whether it was possi- 
ble that the beloved and admired Wash- 
ington ever swore, replied in his inimita- 
ble way : 

" Yes sir, he did once. It was at Mon- 
mouth and on a day that would have 
made any man swear. Yes sir, he swore 
that day Till Ihe leaves shook in the trees, 
charming, delightful. Never have I enjoyed 
such swearing before or since. Sir, on 
that memorable day he swore like an an- 
gel from heaven !" 

The foregoing would seem to justify 
General Lee's statement on his Court Mar- 
tial trial, that he was " disconcerted, as- 
tonished and confounded" by Washing- 
ton's words and manner. 

Weems' Account of the Affair. 

Says Weems, in his life of Washington : 

"As Washington was advancing, to his 
infinite astonishment he met Lee retreat- 
ing and the enemy pursuing. 

' For God's sake, General Lee,' said Wash- 
ington, in great warmth, ' what is the 
cause of this ill timed prudence?' 

'No man sir,' replied Lee, 'can boast a 
larger portion of that rascally virtue than 
your Excellency.' 

Darting along like a madman, Washing- 
ton rode up to his troops, who at sight of 
him rent the air with " God save great 
Washington." 
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ton said " You should not have underta- 
ken it," and passed by him. Shortly after 
Washington again met him and asked " if 
he would take command there ; if not,- he 
(Washington) would ; if General Lee 
would take command there, he would re- 
turn to the main army and arrange it." — 
Lee replied that " ins Exellenoy had be- 
fore given him the command there." — 
Washington told him he expected he 
would take proper measures for checking 
the enemy there. Lee replied that his or- 
ders should be obeyed and that he would 
not be the first to leave the field ; and 
Washington then rode away. Immediate- 
ly after this General Hamilton, in a great 
heat, rode up to Lee and said " I will stay 
here with you. my dear General, and die 
with you; let us all die here rather than r«ft-ea<." 

Other Historians. 

Marshall, Bancroft and Sparks in their 
lives of Washington merely state in sub- 
stance that " Washington spoke in terms 
of warmth, implying disappiobation of 
Lee's conduct." 

Mr. George H. Moore, librarian of the 
New York Historical Society published in 
I860 a small volume entitled " The Trea- 
son of Charles Lee, &c " which gives some 
important facts in General Lee's career to 
which we shall endeavor to refer hereaft- 
er, but his work stops snort of the battle 
. .f Monmouth. 

Gen. Washington rarely used profane 
language, but there is no doubt that he 
did on this occasion, being exasperated at 
Lee's conduct, which gave suspicion of 
ireachery. The charge of treason against 
l.ee we shall endeavor to examine here- 
after. 

Our older readers remember the story 
of the College Divinity Professor who al- 
ways held up Washington as a model for 
his pupils in all things. One day he was 
laboring to convince his scholars of the 
wickedness of profanity when one ot them 
rose no and said : " Professor you told us 
to take Washington as an example in all 
things and you know he swore terribly at 
the battle of Monmouth." The Professor 
wis nonplussed, but finally stammered 
'• Ahem ? ah, well — if ever any body did 
have an excuse for swearing it was Wash- 
ington at the battle of Monmouth I 
General Lee's Own Version. 
General Lee, in his defence before the 
Court Martial, said : 

" When I arrived first in his (Washing- 
much. " or words to that effect. Washing- ton's) presence, conscious of having done 



" My brave fellows can you fight?" said 
he. 

They answered with three cheers. 

" Then face about, my heroes, and 
charge 1" 

This order was executed with infinite 
spirit. 

Rev. C. W. Upham's Account. 

Upham in his life of Washington says : 

'' When General Washington met Lee 
retreating at the battle of Monmouth he 
was so exasperated as to lose control ot 
his feelings for a moment and in his an- 
ger and indignation burst forth in violent 
expressions of language and manner. — 
Very harsh words were exchanged be- 
tween him and Lee and a sharp corres 
pondence ensued, which resulted in Wash- 
ington's putting Lee under arrest. He 
was tried by Court Martial, convicted of 
disobedience of orders, of misbehavior be- 
fore the enemy in making an unnecessa- 
ry and disorderly retreat, and of disrespect 
to the Commander-in-Chief in the letters 
subsequently addressed to him and sen- 
tenced to be suspendel for one year," 

An Old Citizen of Monmouth tells the 
Storv. 
The late Dr. Samuel Forman, whose 
father, David Forman and Peter Wikoff, 
acted as guides to General Washington, 
gave in 1842 the following version of what 
transpired on this memorable occasion. 

" The action commenced in the morn- 
ing after breakfast, in the vicinity of Briar 
Hill, distant a half or three quarters of a 
mile beyond the Court House. From 
thence the Americans under Lee slowly 
retreated before the enemy ab ut three 
miles to the vicinity of the Parsonage, 
where a final stand was made and the 
principal action fought. Here Washing- 
ton met Lee in the field immediately 
north of the dwelling, and riding up to 
him, with astonishment asked "What is 
the meaning of this?" Lee being some- 
what confused and not distinctly under- 
standing the question, replied : '• Sir I sir I" 
Washington the second time said "What 
is all that confusion for and retreat?" — 
Lee replied " He saw no confusion but 
arose from his orders not being properly 
obeyed." Washington mentioned that " he 
had certain information that it was but a 
strong covering party of the enemy." Lee 
replied that " It might be so, but they 
were rather stronger than he was and that 
he did not think it proper to risk 



nothing which could draw an me the least 
censure, but rather flattering myself with 
his congratulation and applause. I confess 
I was disconcerted, astonished and con- 
founded by the words and manner in 
which Ids Exellency accosted me. It was 
so novel and unexpected from a man 
whose discretion, humanity and decorum 
1 had from the first of our acquaintance 
stood in admiration of, that I was for some 
time unable to make any coherent answer 
to questions so abrupt and in agreat meas- 
ure unintelligible. The terms I think 
were these: ' I desire to know, sir, what 
is the reason whence arises this disorder 
and confusion V" The manner in which he 
expressed them was much stronger and 
more severe than the expressions them- 
selves. When I recovered myself suffi- 
ciently I answered that 1 saw or knew of 
no confusion but which naturally arose 
from disobedience of orders, contradictory 
intelligence and the impertinence and pre- 
sumption of individuals who were invest- 
ed with no authority, intruding themselves 
in matters above their sphere ; That the re- 
treat in the first instance uas contrary to my or- 
ders and wishes. 

Washington replied all this might be 
true but he ought not have undertaken 
the enterprise unless he intended to go 
through with it." 

EPISCOPALIANLsM IN OLD MON- 
MOUTH. 



Freehold. Middletown, Shrewsbury, Staf 
ford, &c. Missionary Efforts from 1745 to 
to 1751. Freehold Presbyterians and 
Episcopalians — Strife in Good Works. — 
Heathens (?) in the Pines. Rogerine 
Baptists, &c. 

The following account of the missionary 
efforts of Kev. Thomas The mpson in old 
Monmouth, some century ami a quarter 
ago is worthy of preservation by all inter- 
ested in the early religious history of the 
county. We have seen it stated that but 
two copies of Mr. Thompson's work were 
to be found in America, one in the Con^ 
necticut Historical library and the other in 
the Astor library at New York. In our 
visits to the latter library in past years we 
have been surprised to see the value pi ,ced 
upon this little, old fashioned book by peo- 
ple versed in the history of olden times in 
Ameiica, and it is almost as well known 
among them as Gabriel Thomas' History 
of West Jersey, Ac, published 1698, of 
which the only known copy of the original 



edition is in the Franklin Library, Phila- 
delphia, a copy of which we hope to find 
room for, before concluding these sketches. 
Lately another copy of Mr. Thompson's 
little book was discovered in an Episcopal 
library in South Carolina, and placed in 
the Congressional Library, at Washing- 
ton. 

In Mr. Thompson's account of his visit 
it will be noticed that he speaks disparag 
ingly of the early settlers in the lower part 
of the county. His zeal for the tenets of 
this society by which he was employed, 
seems to have led him to make animadver- 
sions against the people there, which it 
would appear were not entirely deserved 
according to the testimony of ministers of 
other denominations, which we may give 
hereafter in sketches of the early history 
of other societies. It will be noticed that 
while he accuses them of great ignorance, 
yet he acknowledges having many con- 
ferences and deputes on religious topics 
with them, which shows that they were 
considerably posted in scriptural matters, 
but undoubtedly opposed to the Church of 
England. 

Mr. Thompson's little work gives an ac- 
count of his visi* to Monmouth and also to 
Africa. We give all that relates to Old 
Monmouth. His remaiks about heathen- 
ism in the pines is rather severe, when it 
is remembered that it was made after his 
visit to the negroes in Guinea, Africa. The 
society he terms " Culvers" were Rogerine 
Baptists, who were located some eleven 
years at Waretown, Ocean county, and 
then left and went to Schooley's Moun- 
tains. 



An Account of the Missionary Voyages by 

the Appointment of the Society for 

the Propagation of the Gospel in 

foreign parts. The one. to New 

Jersey in North America, 

and then from Amer 

ica, to the coast 

of Guiney. 

Bv Rev. Thomas Thompson, A. M., Vicar 

of Reculver, in Kent. 
London ; printed for Benj. Dod at the 
Bible and Key, in Ave Miry Lane, 
near St. Pauls. 
MDCCLVIII. 
In the spring ot the year 1745 I embarked 
for America, being appointed Missionary 
of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts upon recommen- 
dation of my Reverend Tutor Dr. Thomas 
Cartwright, late Archdeacon of Colchester 



and a member of the Society, myself then 
a Fellow of Christ's College Cambridge. 
I went in a ship called the Albany, belong- 
ing to New York which sailed from Graves- 
end on the 8th clay of May and providen- 
tially escaping some inst a nt dangers on the 
passage, arrived at New York on the 29th 
of August. The Sunday following I preach- 
ed both Morning and Afternoon at the 
Episcopal Church in that citv. whereof the 
Reverend Mr. Commissary Vesey had then 
been rector more than forty years. On the 
next Sunday I passed over to Elizabeth 
town in New Jersey on my journey to 
Monmouth County in the Eastern Division 
where I was appointed to reside and have 
the care of Churches in that county, being 
also licensed thereto by the Right Rev- 
erend the late Lord Bishop of L_ondon. 

Being come to the place of my mission 
I presented my credentials and was kindly 
received and took the first opportunity of 
waiting upon the £Overuor Lewis Morris 
Esq., at his seat at Kingsburg which is in 
the Western Division, and took the oath 
of allegiance and supremacy and also the 
abjuration oath and subscribed the Declara- 
tion in presence of his Excellency. 

Upon making inquiry into the state of 
the churches within my District. I found 
that the members were much disturbed 
and in a very unsettled state, insomuch, 
that some of them had thoughts ot leaving 
our communion and turning to the Dis 
senters. The particular occasion of tnis I 
forbear to mention. 

As I came to gather moie information, 
it presented to me, that many of those who 
frequented the Church worship never had 
been baptized ; some heads of families and 
several others of adult age, besides a num- 
ber of young children and Infants. 

1 perceived that it was not altogether 
neglect, but there was something ot princi 
pie in the cause, that so many persons had 
not received the sacred ordinance of bap 
tism and others did not procure it to their 
children. That part of the country abound 
ing in Quakers and Anabaptists, the inter- 
course with these sects was of so bad in- 
fluence, as had produced among the Church 
people thus conforming with their tenets 
and example. However the main fault 
was rather carelessness of the baptism and 
a great deal was owing to prejudice res- 
pecting the matter of god fathers and god 
mothers. 

I seriously declare that the reconciling 
this order of the Church to the minds of 
people in the American colonies, is of more 



difficulty and trouble to the Missionary 
than almost all their work and business 
besides. And I am well assured that many 
of the Sectaries dislike nothing in the 
Church so rauch as thai; and some I am 
apt to think, do stand out from our Com- 
munion purely upon that account and for 
no other reason. 

1 had many tedious arguments with my 
people upon this head. I also made it the 
subject of some of my discourses in the 
pulpit, till by one means or other, I at 
length brought them to a better under 
standing thereof and to be in a good de- 
gree satisfied with it. 

After sometime they began to bring their 
children to Baptism, and when some had 
led the way, the rest followed, and pre- 
sented those of their children which were 
under years of maturity, to be received in- 
to the Church and I christened thirteen 
in one day. After this it went on regular- 
ly. Parents had their children baptized as 
soon after they were born as conveniently 
could be done and one whole family, the 
man (whose name was Joseph West) his 
wife and nine children were baptized all 
at one time. 

By frequent exhortations to the elder 
sort i.ncl often calling upon them to con- 
sider how they deferred a thing of that 
consequence to their salvation, I prevail- 
ed with many to take upon themselves the 
baptismal engagement, to whom I gave all 
necessary instruction both to inform their 
understanding and prepare their minds 
thereto. 

The Churches which I served were well 
filled every Sunday and divers families that 
lived out of the county came to Divine 
service from several miles distance and 
were very constant devout attendants. — 
Besides these rome of the Dutch Church 
often made a considerable addition to the 
number of my hearers. 

I had three churches immediately in my 
charge, each of them situated in a differ- 
ent township, which had regular duty in 
such proportion as were agreed upon and 
subscribed to at a general vestry meeting 
soon after my coming there. The names 
of the townships are Freehold, Shrewsbury 
and Middletown. I also officiated at Allen- 
town in Upper Freehold while that church 
was destitute of a minister, which was af- 
terwards supplied by Mr. Michael Houdin, 
a convert from the Church of Rome, and 
a worthy clergyman, now the Society's 
missionary. Thtse four townships com 
prised the whole county although 40 or 50 
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miles in length and in some parts of it con- 
siderably wide. 1 also did occasional duty 
at other places as will be farther men- 
tioned. 

This mission to Monmouth County had 
been very early recommended to the So 
e'ety but was not presently established. 
Dr. Humphrey's in his Historical account 
makes mention " that Colonel Morris, a 
gentleman of character and considerable 
interest in New J<rsey (the same who wa* 
afterwards governor of the province) did 
in a letter in the year 1703 very earnestly 
solicit Dr. Beveridge (late Uishop of St. 
Asaph, a member of the Society) to send 
a missionary to Monmouth county in East 
■Jersey where a considerable body oft hurch 
people lmd formed themselves into a gath 
ered church and hi.d promised all the help 
their narrow circumstances could afford 
their minister. The Society were noi then 
able to support a missionary there, but the 
Reverend Alexander Innis, happening to 
be in those parts took the care of that peo- 
ple upon him. After a worthy discharge 
of his functions he died ;" anil by his last 
will and testament appointed ten acres ol 
land lying in Middletown to the service of 
God, which is the ground whereon the 
church now stands. Since that Mr. Wil- 
liam Leeds became a benefactor to the 
churJl by making over his house and plan- 
tation to the society for the use and habi- 
tation of a missionary to be appointed to 
preach the gospel to the inhabitants of 
Middletown and Shrewsbury. 

As to the church buildings I have found 
them all much out of condition, especially 
the church at Middletown, which was be- 
gun to be built, but the year before I came 
there, and had nothing done on the inside, 
not even a floor laid. So that we had no 
place for the present to assemble in Divine 
worship, only an old house which had 
formerly been a meeting house. 

I had now a great and very difficult task 
of it to bring people to the communion. 
They that were conformable to this sacred 
ordinance were in very small numbers. 
Many persons of 50 or 60 years of age and 
someolder had never addressed themselves 
to it. In this case it appeared to me that 
their will was less in fault than their judg- 
ment, which hung so much on the side of 
fear, that it overbalanced the sense of du- 
ty. 1 took all possible pains tosatisfy their 
scruples, gave them frequent opportuni- 
ties of the communion, and by the blessing 
of God gained most of the ancient people, 



besides many others, who gave due and de- 
vout attention to it ever after. 

That 1 might lay a good foundation for 
the children and build them up in sound 
christian principles I began to catechize ; 
at first only asking questions in the Church 
catechism, but after a while I changed the 
method with them, so as still to keep the 
words of the catechism but raised other 
questions to, the several clauses and mat- 
ters contained therein to try what tney un- 
derstood of it; and by this means led them 
further into the sense and meaning of every 
part of it. 

The number of my catechumens began 
now to increase and several of riper years 
presented themselves with a teeming ear- 
nestness to receive the benefit of this in- 
struction. So I carried it further and put 
Lewis' Exposition into their hands and ap- 
pointed them a day about once a month to 
come to the Court House and say the parts 
which I set them to get by heart, and this 
course I continued till some of them could 
recite it from end to end. 

There were others willing and desirous 
to be put forward in the way of godly, 
knowledge who had not so good memories. 
To these 1 propounded two or three ques- 
tions at a time upon some point of doc 
trine which they were to prepare them- 
selves to answer the next meeting and to 
have the Scripture proofs written down to 
be then also produced. To this they ap- 
plied themselves wnh great industry and 
gave ex f inordinary instances of their good 
understanding as well as diligence. 

When the others had no more of Lewis's 
cajechism to learn 1 made them repeat the 
Thirty Nine Articles of religion and then 
taught them to divide these into questions 
and answers, and they gave me in month- 
ly the texts they had collected in proof of 
them. 

In the interim I was not unconcerned 
for the poor negroes who wanted enlight- 
ening more than any, and therefore spake 
to their Masters and Mistresses to be at 
the pains ;o teach them the Catechism. 
And thus was taken good care of in some 
pious families and I catechized them in the 
Church a certain Sundi.y, and sometimes 
at home and after due instruction, those 
whom I had good assurance of I received 
to baptism, and such afterwards as be- 
haved well I admitted to the communion. 
Speaking here of negroes I will mention 
the case of one in whom it pleased God to 
give an example of his influencing favor 
under circumstances of a condemned crim- 



inal. This man was a servant at a dace 
called Crosswicks, to a Quaker and had 
been convicted of a rape. He after his ap- 
prehension, and also at his trial did seem 
to be a very hardened wretch. According 
to the strictness of the laws, a negro is to 
be executed immediately alter sentence; 
but the Judges were pleased to be so far 
favorable as to allow him the space of a 
fortnight to be prepared for death ; which 
Christian indulgence gave me an opportu- 
nity to perform those offices to him which 
by the blessing of God and with the assist- . 
ance of a neighboring clergyman, worked j 
upon him by degrees, and at length brought 
him to a true repentance. For some time | 
he held in a very obstinate temper, but 
when it begun thai I could get anything 
from him, I found he was not wholly ig- ; 
norant in the principles of Christianity ; 
and as he became more disposed to seri- 1 
ousnees, his readiness of apprehension and | 
aptness to learn made it easy to supply to 
him the further knowledge of religion, 
which, if he had considered sooner, might 
have prevented his coming to that untime- 
ly end. Une particular in my dealing with 
him I shall speak of, as it may suggest a 
useful hint to those whose office may call 
them upon a like occasion and which prac- 
tice I can from other experience recom- 
mend. 

I took out of the Psalms such yerses as 
are proper to a penitent sinner; which 1 
made him repeat verse by verse after me, 
every now and then bidding him raise up 
his mind and thoughts to Heaven and con- 
sider that he was speaking to Almighty 
God. By this means putting the best words 
of devotion into his mouth, the most per- 
tinent to his use; also holding up his at- j 
tention ; calling him to awe and reverence 
the poo.' criminal was drawn out into a 
sort of involuntary confession of his guilt 
and the sense of his soul soon correspond- 
ed with what his tongue uttered and he 
felt in himself, those affections which 
worked duly and properly after they had 
thus been excited. Being thoroughly in- 
structed and grounded m the christian 
faith and there being- no room to doubt the 
sincerity of his repentance, three days be- 
fore his execution I baptized him and on 
that day-gave him the communion. 

In the year 1746 the. Church at Middle- 
town which had stood useless, being, as 
I have before mentioned, only a shell of a 
building, had now a floor laid and was oth- 
erwise made fit to have divine worshipper- 
formed in it. The congregation of this 



church was but small and an the service 
could cot be oftener than once a month, 
it was morally impossible to increase the 
number much, especially as there was a 
weekly meeting of Anabaptists in that 
town, so that it was the most I could pro- 
pose to prevent those that were of the 
church from being drawn away by dissent- 
ers. 

After necessity had been answered its de- 
mand in the fitting up of one church, ex- 
pediency came next to be consulted for the 
finishing another, viz: St. Peters in the 
township of Freehold, which hid been 
built mwny years but was never quite com- 
pleted. The ground on which the church 
stands was the gift of one Mr. Thomas 
Boel, who had been a Quaker, but was 
brought over with many others of 'hat per- 
suasion by Mr. George Keith, one of the 
Society's first Missionaries, who himself 
had been one ot that people but became a 
very zealous member and diligent, servant 
of the church and was a person well learned. 
After his return from abroad he had the 
living of Kdburton in Sussex and published 
his journal of missionary travel. 

The situation of St Peteis church at To 
pnnanes, which is distant from any town, is 
however convenient enough to the congre- 
gation and wms resorted to by mat y fami- 
lies in Middlesex county living within the 
several districts of Cranberry, Machepo- 
neck, and South Itjver ; their missionary, 
my friend and brother Mr. Skinner gladly 
remitting to me thecare of them, which he 
could not well attend to by reason of si 
wide and often dangerous Ferry over the 
Uaritan which divides Middlesex county. 

I was therefore willing to give them all 
possible attendance and did often meet 
them f.nd baptize their ehild'-en and ap- 
pointed certain days to preach at those 
places and there also catechize. 

At a town called Middletown Point 1 
preached divers times, the plxce being re- 
mote and tew of the settlers having any 
way for convenience of coming to church 

The inhabitants of Freehold township, 
were at least half of them Presbyterian. 
The church people and these interspersed 
among each other, had liyed less in charity 
and motherly love than as becomes church- 
es. But they began on both sides to think 
lei-s of the things in which the;' differed in 
opinion than of i hose in which they agreed. 
And when bickering and disputing were, 
laid down, which was done tit last, with tiie 
full consent of both parties, another strife 
arose from a better spirit in the way of 
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peace, to provoke love and to do good works, in 
which neither side was less forward than 
the other. 

The Church of England worship had at 
Shrewsbury been provided for by the build- 
ing of a church, before there was any other 
in the county ; but this church was now 
too small for the numerous congregation. 
People of all sorts resorted thither and of 
the Quaker which areagreit body in that 
township, there were several who made no 
scruple of bring present at divine service 
and were not too precise to uncover their 
heads in the house of God. 

I went sometimes to a place called Man 
asquan almost twenty mdes distant from 
my habitation wheie, and tit Shark Hiver, 
which is in that neighborhood some 
church families were settled who were glad 
of all opportunities for the exercise of lie- 
ligion. I baptized at Man asquan two Ne- 
gro brethren, both servants to Mr. Samuel 
Osborne an eminent and very worthy mem- 
ber of the church, in whose family they 
had been taught good christian principles. 
The honest men were so gratified thit each 
of them offered me a Spanish dollar in ac- 
knowledgment and would have thought 
tliems'lves more, obliged if I had not re- 
fused their presents. 

From Manasquan for twenty miles furth 
er on in the country, is all one pine forest. 
1 traveled through this desert four times 
to a place called Barnegat, and thence to 
Mannahawkin, almost sixty miles from 
home and preached at places where no 
foot of minister had ever eonie. On'y at 
Mannahawkin. one Mr. Neill, a dissenting 
minister, who is now a presbyter ot the 
Church of England (then living at Great 
Egg Harbor) vhited Mannahawkin. 

In this section I had my views of heath- 
enism jti-t as thoroughly as 1 have ever 
since beheld it. The. inhabitants are thinly 
scattered in regions of solid wood. Some 
are decent people who had lived in better 
places, but those who were born and bred 
here, have neither religion nor manners 
and do not know .so much as a letter in a 
book. 

As Quakerism is the name tinder which 
all those in America shade themselves that 
have been brought up to none, but- would 
be thought to be of some religion ; so these 
poor people call themselves Quakers, but 
they have no meetings ami many of them 
make nodistinot'on of days, neither observ- 
ing Lords Day nor the Sabbath ; only some 
N'i'w England families were then lately *vt- 
tled there who were railed Culvers and hail 



a form and manner of their own which 
they held too sacred (though perhaps rath 
er it was too monstrous) to be communica- 
ted and did not admit others into their as- 
semblies. As for those who had removed 
thither from other parts of the country, 
they seemed very sensible of the unhappi- 
ness of their situation, living where they 
had no opportunity for the worship of God 
nor for the christian education of their 
i children. I would have taken this difficult 
! journey oftener, finding that some good 
; might be done among them but having too 
much duty to attend to in other parts of 
my mission I could not do it. 

As people were desirous of having a 
Schoolmaster and spoke of making up 
aniong themselves a competency for one, 1 
proposed it to Mr. Christopher Robert 
Reynolds, the Society's schoolmaster at 
Shrewsbury ; and those parts being within 
that township, it was not inconsistent with 
his appointment. He was willing to go and 
set up school there, and accordingly went 
down and taught a year, employing his dil- 
igence to good effect. 

But his employers living so far asunder 
that they could not send their children to 
school all at one place, he was obliged to 
be often shifting and to go from one house 
to another, which was such a fatigue and 
labor to him, being in years and an infirm 
man, that he was not able to continue it 
and returned to Shrewsbury his former 
station. 

In my journeying through this part of 
the country I had many conferences 
and disputes with the people. Some of 
them were willing to see their errors and 
others were, asobstinate in defending theirs. 
And though ignorant minds and prejudiced 
cannot easily be made to apprehend the 
nature and necessity of the christian ordi- 
nances yet it pleased God that I brought 
some to a true sense of them and I gained 
a few to the communion, and baptized, be 
sides children seventeen grown persons, of 
which number was Nicholas Wainright 
nearly 80 years of age. 

I had now seen a great change in the 
state o' my mission within the space of 
three years, through the grace of God ren- 
dering my labors effectual to a good end ; 
in particular as to the. peace and unison 
wh^eli the church members, after having 
been much at variance among themselves, 
were now returned to, and the ceasing an- 
imosities betwixt them and those of other 
societies ; for these 1 account the most val- 
uable success that attended my ministry. 
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After this the churches continued to 
flourish and in the latter end of the year 
1750, having then been above five years in 
America upon this mission, I wrote to the 
venerable and honorable society a letter 
requesting of them to grant me a mission 
to the coast of Guiney, that I might go to 
make a trial with the natives and see what 
hopes there would be of introducing among 
them tne christian religion. The summer 
following I received an answer to that let- 
ter from the Rev. Dr. Bearcroft, acquaint- 
ing me that the Society bad concluded to 
support me in the design of that voyage 
and would appoint another missionary in 
my stead for Monmouth county. And the 
next September Mr Samuel Cook of Cai- 
us college arrived with his proper creden- 
tials and I delivered up my charge to him. 

Having took my Wave of the congrega- 
tion I set out on the 13th of November 
1751 for New York, from thence to go 
upon my voyage to Africa, and at Elizabeth- 
town waited on Governor Jonathan Bel- 
cher Esq., who succeeded Colonel Morris, 
to pay my ri spects to him before 1 left the 
province. 

November 24th 1751 I preached both in 
the morning and the afternoon in the Eng- 
lish church in New Yoik of which Rever- 
end Mr- Barclay is the worthy Rector and 
the next day went on board a brigantine 
called the '• Prince George," Captain Wil- 
liam Williams, bound for the coast of 
Africa. 



METHODISM IN OLD MONMOUTH. 



The Pioneers of the Society — Bishop As- 
bury at Freehold, Allentown, Long 
Branch, Squan, Kettle Creek, Goodluck 
&c— Rev. Benjamin Abbott's visit dur- 
ing the Revolution. 

We have reason to believe that the pio- 
neers of Methodism visited the county 
within a very few years after the principles 
of the society were first proclaimed in 
America, and that occasionally some 
preacher would hold forth in some of our 
churches, school house? or private houses 
as early as 1774. Some uncertainty t-xists 
as to where the first preachers held ser- 
vices in the county, owing to the fact ttiat 
the early heroes of Methodism were not 
always very precise in giving the names of 
places where they preached, dates and 
other particulars interesting to the histo- 
rian of the present day. The most com- 
plete and satisfactory journal is that of the 



faithful, zealous, untiring Bishop Francis 
Asbury, which is the more remarkable as 
i', is doubtful if any minister of any denom- 
ination ever ptrlormed as much labor as 
he did in travelling and preaching. We 
append extracts fiom his journal relating 
to his labors in Monmouth. But other 
preacheis had preceeded him. Rev. Wil- 
liam Watters the first Methodist travelling 
preacherof Amir can birth wasstatkned in 
our state in 1774, and he may have visited our 
coui.ty, though lie makes no mention of it 
in his journal. That earnest, self sacrific- 
ing minister of the gospel, Kev. Benjamin 
Abbott visited old Monmouth in 1778. Mr. 
Abbott in hia journal speaks of preaching 
at various places in that part of old Mon- 
mouth now composed within the limits of 
Ocean county, among which were Manna- 
hawkin, Waretown, Goodluck and Toms 
River. Put after leaving T< ms River, he 
omits to name places : he merely uses such 
expressions as "at my next appointment, 
&c," without naming wliere it was. He 
probably preached at Freehold and other 
places within the limits of the present 
county of Monmouth. At some future time 
we shall endeavor to rind room for so much 
of his journal as may relate to old Mon- 
mouth. 

Though it is somewhat uncertain who 
were the first Methodist preachers in the 
county, yet the probabilities aie that some, 
if not all the following named persons 
preached here before Abbott's visit in 1778, 
viz: Captain Thomas Webb, Reverends 
Philip Gatch, Caleb B. Pedicord, William 
Watters, John King, Daniel Uuffand Wil- 
liam Duke. 

Rev. John Atkinson in his " Memorials 
of Methodism in New Jersey," says: 

" The Methodist Society of Monmouth 
(Freehold ?) must have been formed at an 
early period, probably about 1780, as in 
that year Job Throckmorton of Freehold 
was conver'ed under the ministry of Rev. 
Kichard Garietson and became a member 
of tin Society. He was one ol the first 
member* in that region. The Methodists 
were much persecuted there at that time. 
His house was a home for preachers, and 
very likely Asbury was entertained at his 
dwelling duiinghis visits to Freehold. — 
Everitt, Freeborn Garretson, Ezekiel Coop- 
er, Ware, and others were accustomed to 
stop at his house. He was accustomed to 
relate incidents of Rev. Benjamin Abbott's 
powerful ministry, one of which is as fol- 
lows : 
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"On one occasion meeting was held in the 
woods, and after Freeborn Garretson had 
preached, Abbott arose and 'ooked around 
over the congregation very significantly, 
and exclaimed : " Lord, begin the work ; 
Lord, begin the work now! Jjord, begin the 
work just there I pointing at the same time 
towards a man who was standing beside a 
tree, and the man fell as suddenly as if he 
had been shot and cried aloud for mercy.'' 

In 17X6 Trenton circuit probably in- 
cluded Trenton, Pemberton, Mount Holly, 
Burlington and Monmouth, Reverends 
Robert Sparks and Kobert Cann preachers. 
In 1787 Rev. Ezekiel Cooper and Rev. Na- 
thaniel B. Mills were the preachers. In 
1788 Rev's John Merrick, Thomas Morrell 
and Jettus Johnson were the preachers. 



Bishop Asbury in Old Monmouth. — Ex- 
tracts from his Journal. 

September 14th 1782. I came to New 
Mills (now Pemberton in Burlington coun- 
ty). I passed through Monmouth in Up- 
per and Lower Freehold ; here lived that 
old saint of God, William Tennent, who 
went to his reward a few years ago. 

Friday September 9th 1785. Heard Mr. 
Woodhull preach a funeral discourse on 
•' Lord thou hast made my days as a hand- 
breadth." In my judgment he spoke 
well. 

(The Mr. Woodhull above referred to by 
Mr. Asbury, was probably the Rev. John 
Woodhull, D. D., who succeeded Rev. Mr. 
Tennent at the old Tennent Church, and 
who died Nov. 22d, 1824, aged 80 years.) 

Saturday September 10th, 1785. 1 had 
liberty in preaching to the people of Mon- 
mouth on Joshua 24—17 and felt much for 
the souls present. (Freehold then was 
often called Monmouth and Monmouth 
Court House.) 

Friday September 22nd, 1786. We 
dined at Amboy and reached Monmouth 
at night. 

(September 23rd, 1786. I preached life 
and love at Leonards- The people here 
appear very lifeless. I had lately been 
much tried and much blessed. 

Tuesday September 26th, 1786. I had 
many to hear me at Potter's Church, but 
the people were insensible and unfeeling. 

(This Potter's Church was at Goodluck 
in Ocean County, and built by a benevo 
lent resident of that place named Thomas 
Potter. Its singular history will be given 
in speaking of the Universalists' society.) 



From Goodluck, Bishop Asbury pro- 
ceeded to Batsto, Burlington county. In 
October, 1790, he preached at Crosswicks, 
Allentown and Cranbury. Of his Dext 
visit to this county he says : 

Monday September 5th, 1791. I rode 
through much rain to Monmouth, N. J., 
where I preached to a considerable con- 
gregation on " The just shall live by faith: 
but if any man draw back, my soul shall 
have no pleasure in him." There is some 
stir among the people ; at Long Branch 
within eighteen months, as I am informed, 
nearly fifty souls have professed conver- 
sion. 

Sept. 6th, 1791. I found the Lord had 
not left himself without witnesses at Kettle 
Creek. 

Sept. 7th. 1791. At P s Church (Pot- 
ter's Church?) I learn some were offended. 
Blessed be God, my soul was kept in grpat 
peace. 

From there Mr. Asbury proceeded to 
Little Egg Harbor. 

October 28th, 1795. We came to Mon- 
mouth ; we would have gone to Shrews- 
bury but time and our horses failed us. I 
learn that the ancient spirit of faith and 
prayer is taking place below. I was shock- 
ed at the brutality of some men who were 
fighting; one gouged out the other's eye ; 
the father and son then both beset him 
again, cut off his ears and nose and beat 
him almost to death ; the lather and son 
were tried for a breach of the peace and 
roundly fined; and now the man that has 
lost his nose is come upon them for dam- 
age. I have often thought that there are 
some things practiced in the Jersie's which 
are more brutish and diabolical than in 
any ether of the states ; there, is nothing 
of this kind in New England ; they learn 
civility there at least 

We rode twenty miles to Emley 's Church 
where the great revival of religion was 
some years ago. I felt a little of the old 
good spirit there still. 

May 30th, 1806. I preached at Lower 
Freehold. I came home with Simon Pyle. 
Ah I what a death there is in the Leonard 
family. 

May 1st, 1806. I breakfasted with Throck- 
morton ; his loss is his gain — he has lost 
his birthright as a citizens of the state but 
he has the blessing of God on his soul 

Sunday April 23rd, 1809. I preached at 
Tuckerton ; my subject was 2 Cor. 4-2. In 
the afternoon I preached again. On Mod- 
day I preached at Waretown. I staid 
awhile with Samuel Brown and came to 
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Thomas Chamberlain's ; I was compellen 
by uncomfortable feeling to go to rest at 
six o'clock. At David Woodmanaes (Good- 
luck ?) on Tuesday I preached on 2nd Tim. 
2--15 On Wednesday after a rain I set 
out for Polhemus' chapel (Polhemus Mills) 
where I preached. My friends were ex- 
ceedingly kind and 1 was very sick. I 
rose unwell on Thursday and took medi- 
cine and set out for Squan river. My host 
here Derrick Longstreet, has been married 
twenty-four years ; his wife, once had twins 
and she has made him the father of six^ 
teen children all of whom are sound and 
well I had a noble, congregation hero of 
women and children ; the men were gen- 
erally gone from the neighborhood, either 
to the waters or to work. I was seriously 
unwell. On Fr.day at Newman s at .Shark 
river I had women not a few. I suited my 
subject to my hearers and preached from 
Juke 10 44-42. Ah ! how many Marthas 
and how lew Marys 1 In the afternoon I , 
spoke again at P. Whites. We have meet- 
ings twice a day and sometimes at night, 
and the prospects are pleasing. The weath- 
er is severely cold. 

Sunday, September 30th, 1809. At Long 
Branch my subject was Acts 3--26. It was 
given me to speak in strong words words 
of God and from God At 3 o clock I 
preached in the Episcopal church at 
Shrewsbury. I came home with John 
Throckmorton. 

Monday, May 10th 1813. 1 preached at 
Allentown, nearly two hours and had gra- 
ciousaccess toGod and to truth. Welodged 
with John Hughes. I am filled with God. 



Rev William Mills— An Old Monmouth 

Preacher; a Hero of the war and a 

Soldier of the Ckoss. 

The following sketch of Mr. Mills is by 
Rev. George A. Raybold, author of Metho- 
dism in West Jersey, whose ministrations 
in Monmouth county some forty odd years 
ago are so favorably remembered by many 
of our oldei citizens. 

"Mr. Mills was a native ot Monmouth, 
of Quaker descent. The fire of patriotic 
feeling induced him, Quaker as he was, in 
1776, to enter the American army in which 
he became an officer. He was taken pris- 
oner by the British and was s. nt, after be 
ing changed from one vessel to another, 
to the West Indies. At length he, was 
carried to Europe, from whence at the 
close of the war, he returned home and 
again settled in New Jersey. About the 
year 1792 the Methodist preachers came 



into the region of country where here- 
sided. His wife solicited him to hear them, 
but he resisted : stating his belief that he 
had been so wicked his day of grace was 
past. By a remarkable dream he was at 
length convinced that there was mercy for 
him. He then attended the means of 
grace, until as he sought the Lord with all 
his heart, he soon found mercy and peace 
through faith in Jesus. He became a mem- 
ber of the first class formed in the vicinity 
of Shrewsbury in Monmouth. Soon after 
he found the Lord, he began to exhort 
others and was appointed cla*s leader; and 
in the spring of 1799 he wa» received into 
the travelling connexion. His labors as an 
itinerant began on Milford circuit, Dela- 
ware, from- whence he was sent to various 
places and finally returned to Jersey. In 
1813 he was sent to Freehold, the place of 
his nativity and the first field of his Chris- 
tian efforts. The solder who had faced 
death at the cannon's mouth on the land 
1 and on the. sea, now, as his end approached 
1 in reality felt no fear. He had a presenti- 
ment of his death and told his wife that 
'• death seemed to follow him everywhere. 
His zeal for God and labors for the salva- 
tion of souls increased. The last tirm he 
left home he gave his wife sundry direc- 
tions and advices in case he should die. 
He started as well as usual, and filled all 
his appointments, preaching most terveiit- 
l v until a short time before his death. On 
the 4th of December he left Long Branch, 
met class, and then returned to Mr. Lip- 
pencott's at the Branch. On Sunday morn- 
ing he went into a room in Mr. Lippen- 
colt's to prepare for the service, in the 
church, which was to commence at halt 
past ten o'clock. The congregation was 
then collecting and the family, thinking 
he staved too long in the chamber sent in 
to know the cause and found him fallen in 
a fit of apoplexy, almost deprived of sense. 
After a time he revived a little and on be- 
ing asked if they should send for medical 
a^d, he replied, "The Lord is the best phy- 
sician " At about twelve o'clock the stu 
por and other unfavorable symptoms re- 
turned ; he lingered until about six the 
next morning and then peacefu ly depart- 
ed for a world of rest. Thus suddenly fel 
into the armsot death another [aithtu 
minister of the gospel ; a zealous, faithful 
and acceptable preacher; an Israelite, in- 
deed, in whom there was no guile; long 
however has he lived in the affectionate 
remembrance of the people of West Jer- 
sey, who knew him well." 
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In the year 1812, the year previous to 
Mr. Mills being sent to preach in Freehold 
circuit, the number of members embraced 
in the charge was seven hundred and thir- 
ty-six. 



MONMOUTH COUNTY- 
ESTABUSHED. 



-WHEN 



IFFIC1ALS ONE HUNDRED AND NINETY YEARS 
AGO. 



The name Monmouth was officially giv- 
en to the county March 7th, 1683, as will 
be seen by the following extracts: 

" Atta Councill held the 7th day of the 
mo-1 called March 1 68§ * * * ' * .* 

•' A hill sent downe from the Deputyes 
for devideing the p'vinot into Oountyes 
read and agreed vtno."--. Journal or Proceed- 
ings of Gov. <fc Council, 1682—1703." 

The following is an extract from the 
bill referred to j 

•' At a General Assembly begun and 
holden at Elizabeth town in this Province 
of East New Jersey, the first day of the 
Month called March Anno Domini 1682 
and in the Five and Thirtieth year of the 
reign of King Charles the Second. ov«r 
England &c, ami there continued by sev- 
eral adjournments thereof until the twenty 
eight day of the. said Month of March, for 
the public W'eale of this Province was 
Enacted as follows: 

*** **-* **•* 

"IV. An Act to divide the Province into 
Four Counties. — Having taken into consid- 
eration the necessity of dividing the Prov- 
ince into respective C unties tor the bet- 
ter governing and settling Courts in the 
same, : — 

"Be it E>- acted, by this General Assembly, 
and the Authority '.hereof, that this Piov 
ince be divided into four counties a.» fol- 
loweth : (Here tollows the bounds of Ber- 
gen, Essex, and Middlesex, after which 
the hounds of Monmouth are given as fol- 
lows :) 

,; Monmouth Count)/ to begin at the West- 
ward Bounds of Middlesex county, con 
tabling Middletown and Shrewsbury and 
so extend Westward, Southward, *>nd 
Northward to the extream Bounds of the 
Province. Provided this distinction of 
the Province into < ounties, do not extend 
to the infringement of any Liberty in any 
Charter already granted." — Learning and 
Spicer. 



The Legal and the Historical Year- 
Discrepancies Explained. 

In the foregoing may be noticed an ap- 
parent discrepancy in giving the year 
when the act referred to was passed. — 
Some authorities give the date as March, 
1683; the " Journal of the Proceedings of 
the Governor and Council of the Province 
of East New Jersey, from 1682 to 1703," 
gives the date as March 168§, which leaves 
the general reader in doubt as to which 
year is meant — 16x2 or 1683; and " Learn- 
ing & Spicer's Grants and Concessions," 
published in 1752, expressly says the act 
j was passed in March, 1682. This appar- 
ent discrepancy is explained by the fact 
that at that time the English legal year 
j commenced March 25th ; hence the legal 
year 1682 began March 25th, 1682, and 
ended March 24th, 1683. (See Learning 
1 and Spicer, p 74 ;) and all acts passed in 
I 1683 previous to March 25th, would be 
I dated the legal year 1682. In the.lournal 
1 of (he Proceedings of the Legislature 
from 1682 to 1703, before referred to, two 
1 dates are given in such a manner that it 
would seem quite, puzzling were it not for 
this explanation. On page 32 the date of 
i the meeting of the Co noil is March 24th, 
I685. As March 25th, was Sunday the 
next daily session was March 26th, when 
, the ye."t- is given as 1683. In ancient 
record* when a date is given with what 
seems a fraction at the ritdithand, as in 
the case above mentioned. 168§, the mean- 
ing is that the upper figure gives the le- 
gal year and the lower one the historical 
year. 

Origin of the Name of the County 
j The name Monmouth was given to the 
I county through the influence ol Col. Lewis 
' Morris who at the beginning of this sea- 
sion (March 1st,) was said to have been 
! •' Elected for Shrewsbury " as a Deputy, 
I but his place declared vacant, probably 
because he had been selected by the Gov- 
ernor as a member of the council at that 
time. 

Colonel Morris hail purchased a large 
tract of land, in what' was afterwards 
known as Monmouth County, October 
25th, 1676, said to contain 3540 acres, 
whereupon he located, as described in 
1680, "his iron mills, his Manors, and 
divers other buildings for his servants and 
dependants: together with 60 or 70 ne- 
groes about the Mill and Husbandry. To 
this plantation be g-ive. the name, of Tin- 
tern (corrupt* d afterwards toTinton) alter 
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an estate which had belonged to the fami- 
ly in Monmouthshire. England, and from 
l'i m Monmouth county received its 
name." 

Col. Lewis Morris, Joseph Parker, Peter 
Tilton and John Hance of Shrewsbury ; 
and John Bowne and John Tlirogmoiton 
(Throckmorton?) of Middletown. Richard 
Gardner was elected Clerk of the County 
Courts, Richard Hartshoine Nigh Sheriff', 
and Richard Lippencott coioner. Rich- 
ard Ilarishome tendered his resignation 
as Sheriff the following May, but it was 
not accepted ; he appears to have refused 
to serve still, and May 31st Eliakim War- 
dell ofShrewshu y was elected. 

In the act erecting County Courts it is 
enacted that "the Judge or Justices of 
the respective sessions of the County 
Courts shall be. the Justices of the Peace 
of the said respective counties or three of 
them at least." Col. Morris was probably | 
presiding judge. The following year the | 
same justices were reelected, with the ad- I 
dition of James Grover of Middletown. I 
Two or three, days after the passage of 
the acts establishing the two Courts above 
referred to the General Assembly passed 
" A Bill to settle the Court of Common 
Right," which was ''the Supream Court of 
this Province," to which actions or suits 
from lower Courts, the debts or damages of 
which were five pounds or upwards, could 
be removed, and which bad power to 
" Correct Errors in Judgement and reverse 
the same if there, be jusi cause for the 
same." Of this Court the first members 
from Monmouth were Col. Lewis Morris 
(The learned, indefatigable co.i respond- 
ing Secretary of thefcew Jeisey Historical 
Society, Hon. Wni. A. Whitehead, to 
whom our state is indebted more, than to 
any other person for efforts to preserve 
the fading records of the past history of 
New Jersey, and to whom we have been 
indebted for several items in these chap 
ters, a few years ago published a sketch of 
Col. Morris's life to which we may refer 
hereafter.) 

As to the probability of some ot the 
prominent early settlers favoring Col. 
Morris's propositon to name the county 
Monmouth, because of a friendly feeling 
for the Duke of Monmouth, beheaded a 
few years later, we shall endeavor to speak 
hereafter. 

COURTS ESTABLISHED AND OFFICERS APPOINTED. 

On the 13th of March, 1683, two acts 
were passed under tho following titles : 



'• An Act to erecta Court of small Causes '* 
and "An Act to Erect County Couits."— 
The Court for the trial of small causes was 
to be held in every township the first 
Wednesday of every month, and to have 
juiisdiction for " determening small 
causes and debts under forty shillings." 

The act establishing County Couits fix- 
ed the following times and places fur ses- 
j Dions in Monmouth, viz : 

"The County of Monmouth, their ses- 
! sions to be the fourth Tuesday in March 
j in the public meeting house at Middle- 
! town yearly. The fourth Tuesday in June 
j in the public meeting house at Shrewt- 
! bury yearly. The fourth Tuesday in Sep- 
i tember in the public meeting house at 
| Middlet. wn, and the fourth Tuesday in 
December in the, public meeting house in 
! Shrewsbury." 

The next day after the passage of the 
1 above acts (on March 14th, 1683.) Lewis 
j Morrs, jr., was elected t>y the Council 
j •' high Sheriff lor the succeeding yea re 
j from tlie 25th of this Instant Month." 
| which he probably declined, as Richard 
j Hartshorne was confirmed for the same 
I office some ten days subsequently 

The following were the first Justices of 
the Peace appointed for Monmouth Coun- 
ty (Marcli 24th, 1683), viz: 
(by virtue of being a member of the Coun- 
cil) and John Bowne. 

During the same session (March, 1683), 
the following persons were authorized " to 
make and settle highways, passages, land- 
ings, bridges and ferries." in the county, 
viz : 

The Surveyor-General Samuel Groome, 
Col. Lewis Morris, Capt. John Bound, 
Richard Hartshoine. John Hance, Joseph 
Parker, Lewis Morris, jun. 

Among the members of " The General 
Assembly of the Province of East New 
Jersey " which met at Elizabethtown 
March 1st, 1683, were, from Monmouth, 
Colonel Lewis Morris of the Council, and 
Richard Hartshoine, Tohn Bowne, Joseph 
Parker and John Hance, Deputies., 

When Monmouth County was establish- 
ed its population was supposed to be be- 
tween nine hundred and one thousand. — 
Secretary Nicholls (of N. Y.) estimated 
the population in 1682 of Shrewsbury at 
four hundred inhabitants; and Middle- 
town one hundred families which would 
probably be about five hundred inhabi- 
tants. 
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An Act for the Militia — First Offi- 
cers in Monmouth. 
An act with the above title was passed 
December 1st, 1683, and December 3d it 
was ordered for the better settling and ex- 
ercise of the Militia under its provisions 
"that there bee one Major, and so many 
Capiaines Com'issionated in each County 
as there be inhabitants to make up Com 
panyes." For the County of Monmouth 
Captain John Bound was commissioned 
Major, and for Middletown Jam*s Grover 
Lieutenant, Safety Grover Ensign. For 
Shrewsbury, John Slocomb Captain, Geo. 
Stowlett Lieutenant, and Lewis Morris En- 
sign. 

The Act for the Militia ordered that ev- 
ery male person between the ages of six- 
teen and sixty should be provided with 
aims, equipments, ammunition, &c, at his 
own expense under penalty of prescribed 
fines for each article not provided. A Ser- 
jeant and corporal were authorized " to 
view arms eyery quarter or as often as the 
officer shall see cause." It was enacted that 
there should be four training or muster- 
ing days in a year, "two in the Spring 
and two in the Fall of me Leaf," under 
prescribed penalties. 

Chief Ranger of Monmouth. 

December 3d, 1683, Captain John Slo- 
comb was appointed "Chief Ranger " for 
Monmouth County. The duty of this offi- 
cer is thus described : 

" forasmuch as many abuses are and 
have been committed within this Province 
in the taking up, marking, selling and dis- 
posing of horses, mares and geldings * * 
be it enacted that there shall be one per- 
son appointed for each County who shall 
take up and receive all strays, register the 
same «fec." The Chief Ranger was author- 
ized to employ as many deputies as he 
thought proper. The importera-of alt cat- 
tle and horses were required to furnish 
the Ranger with a description of each 
head imported, and all drovers were re 
quired to do the same. The fees and pen- 
alties under the act must have made the 
office cf the Ranger of considerable im- 
portance. 

How Taxes were Levied— Assembly 
men's Salaries. 

The following persons were appointed 
to make assessment of taxes in Monmouth 
under an act passed Dec. 5th, 1683, viz.- 

Captain John Bound, John Throgmor- 
ton (Throckmorton ?) Peter Tilton, John 
Hance, Judah Allen and Joseph Parker. 



Ihis act " for defraying the public char- 
ges of this Province," enacted that fifty 
pounds be raised to defray public charges 
as follows : Bergen eleven pounds, Essex 
fourteen pounds, Middlesex ten pounds, 
Monmouth fifteen pounds. By this it 
would seem that even at this early Hate 
Monmouth was considered the richest 
county in East Jersey. 

The taxes were to be paid in wheat at 
four shillings and sixpence the bushel ; 
summer wheat at four shillings the bush- 
el ; Indian corn at two shillings and six- 
pence the bushel ; and good merchantable 
pork at fifty shillings the barrel. Henry 
Lyon of Essex was appointed Treasurer of 
the Province to whom the tax was to be 
handed for the purpose of paying the 
clerks of the Council and Deputies four 
shillings each per day and ten pounds for 
transcribing the laws. 

In addition to the above tax each town 
was required to pay its own Deputy to the 
General Assembly at the ra'e of four shil- 
lings per day ; the year previous the rate 
of pay for the Deputies had been three 
shillings each, and as many of the towns 
had failed to pay their lepresenlativts 
then, provisions were inserted in this act 
to enforce the assessing and collecting the 
arrearages. 

A fair idea of how far a member of the 
Assembly's per diem would go then to- 
wards meeting his expenses is gained bv 
noticing the prices fixed for grain in the 
bill. The first year his per diem would 
buy a little over a bushel of corn ; the sec- 
ond year a bushel of summer wheat. If 

he expended it for pork it would buy six- 
teen pounds. 

THE BAPTIST CHURCH AT MIDDLE- 
TOWN. 



The First Baptist Church in New Jersey. 

Its Members, Pastors, Trials and 

Triumphs. 



Thefollowingsketch of the noted church 
is from " Morgan Edwards, Materials, &c, 
of tho State," published in 1792, with ad- 
ditions by Rev. David Benedict of Rhode 
Island, and published in his History of the 
Baptists, sixty years ago, (1813.) 

" This is the oldest Baptist church in 
the State ; it is thus distinguished for the 
village where the meeting house stands in 
a township of the same name, and county 
of Monmouth, about seventy-nine miles 
E. N. E. from Philadelphia. The meeting 



house is forty-two feet by thirty-two, erect- 
ed on the lot where the old place of wor- 
ship stood." 

For the origin of this church, we must 
look back to the year 1667, for that was 
i he year when Middletown was purchased 
from the Indians by 12 men and 24 asso- 
ciates. Their names are in the town 
book. Of them the following were Bap- 
tists : — 

Richard Stout. William Ohseseman, William Layton, 

John Stout, John Wilson, Wm. Coni|iton, 

Jaine3 Orover, Walter Hall, James Ashtuu, 

Jon'tlmn Brown, John Oox. John Brown, 

Ohadiah Holmes, Jonathan Holmes, Thos Whitlock, 

John Bnckman, George Mount, Ja,. Orover, jr. 

It is probable that some of the above 
had wives and children of their own way 
of thinking ; however the forenamed 18 
men appear to have been the constituents 
of the church at Middletown, and the 
winter of 1668 the time. 

How matters went on among these peo- 
ple, for a period of twenty-four years, viz., 
from the constitution to 1712, cannot be 
known. But in iheyear 1711, a variance 
arose in the church, insomuch that one 
party excommunicated the other rind 
imposed silence on two gifted brothers 
that preached to them, viz , John Bray and 
.John Okison. Wearied with their situa- 
tion, they agreed lo refer matters to a 
council congregated from neighboring 
churches'. The council met May 12th. 
1712. It consisted of Kev. Messrs Timothy 
Brooks, of Cohansey ; Abel Morgan and 
Joseph Wood, of Penn--pek ; and Elisha 
Thomas, of Welsh Tract ; with six elders, 
viz : Nicholas Johnson, James James, 
Griffith Mills, Edward Church, William 
Bettridg'' and John Manners. Their ad- 
vice was — "To bury the proceedings in ob- 
liyion and erase the records of them ;" 
accordingly four leaves are torn out of the 
church bork. "To continue the silence 
imposed on John Bray and John Okison, 
the preceding year." One would think by 
this that these two brethren were the 
cause of the disturbance. " To sign a 
covenant relative to their future conduct ;" 
accordingly 42 did sign and 26 refused ; 
nevertheless most of the non -signers came 
in afterwards : but the first 42 were de- 
clared to be the church that should be 
owned by sister churches. "That Messrs. 
Abel Morgan, Sen., and John Burrows, 
should supply the pulpit till the next 
yearly meeting, and the members should 
keep their places and not wander to other 
societies," for at this time theie was a 



Presbyterian congregation at Middietown, 
and mixed communion in vogue. 

The first who preached at Middletown 
was Mr. John Bown, of whom we can learn 
no more than he was not ordained, and 
that it was he who gave the lot on which 
the first meeting house was built. Cotem- 
porary with him was Mr. Ashton, of whom 
men' ion will be made hereafter, and after 
him rose the forementioned Bray and Oki- 
son, neither of whom were ordained and 
the latter disowned. Mr. George Eagles- 
field was another unordained preacher; 
but the first that may be styled pastor 
was — 

Rev. James Ashton.— He probably was 
ordained by Rev. Thomas Killingsworth, 
at the time the church was constituted in 
1688 ; for Killinnsworth assisted at the 
constitution, which gave rise to the tradi 
tion that he was the first minister. Mr. 
Ashton's successor was — 

Rev. John Bakrowes.— He was hern at 
Tannton, Somersetshire, England, and 
there ordained ; arrived at Philadelph a in 
the month of November, 171 Land from 
thence came lo Middletown in 1713, where 
he died at a good old age. Mr. Banowts 
is said to have been a happy compound of 
gravity and facetiousness ; the one made 
the people sland in awe of him. while the 
other product-d familiarity. As he was 
travelling one day a young man passed by 
him at full speed, and in passing Mr. Bar- 
rowes : said " If you would consider where 
you are going you would slacken your 
pace." He went on but presently turned 
back to inquire into the meaning of that 
passing salute. Mr. Bnrrowes reasoned 
with him on the folly and dangers of 
horse-racing (to which the youth was hast- 
ening ;) he gave great attention to the re- 
proof. This encouraged Mr. B-rrowes to 
proceed to more serious matters. The is- 
sue was a serious conveisation. Here was 
e bow drawn at venture and a sinner 
shot flying I Mr. Barrc wes was succeed< d 
by— 

' Rev. Abei, Morgan, A. M— He was born 
in Welsh Tract, April 13th. 1713, had his 
learning at an academy kept by Rev. 
Thomas Evans in Pencader: ordained at 
Welsh Tract in 1734, became pnstor ir 
1748; died there Noyember 24th, 1785.— 
He was never married, the reason it is 
supposed that none of his attention and 
attendance might be taken off his mother, 
who lived with him and whom he honor- 
ed to an uncomtm n degree. Mr. Morgan 
was n man ol sound learning and solid 



judgement; he has given specimens of 
both in his public disputes and publica- 
tions, for it appears that he held two pub- 
lic ''isputes on the subject of baptism. — 
The. first was at Kingswood, to which he 
was challenged by Rev. Samuel Harker, a 
Presbyterian minister. The other whs at 
Cape May in 1743, with the Rev. (alter- 
wards) Dr. Samuel Finley, President of 
Princeton College. Mr. Morgan's success- 
or was — 

Rev Samuel Morgan. — He was born in 
Welsh Tract August 23d. 1750 ; called to 
the ministry in Virginia; ordained at Mid- 
dletown November 29th, 1785, at which 
time h« took on him the care of the 
o.'mich. No account of Mr. Morgan's 
death has been ob'ained. This ancient 
church has for its pastor (181S) Mr. Ben- 
jamin Bennett. It was once well endowed 
but a considerable part of its temporali- 
ties were sunk by that sacrilegious thing 
(as Edwards calls it) Congress money. — 
What are its present posessions 1 have not 
learned. 



PHILIP FRKNEAU, THE POPULAR 
POET Of TUB REVOLUTION. 



An Ancient Monmouth Journal. 



In the library of the New York Historical 
Society is preserved a copy of an ancient 
journal published in Monmouth county, 
which presents quite a contrast with the 
papers published in the ennty at the pres- 
ent time. This journal was called " The 
New Jersey Chronicle" and was published 
at " Mount Pleasant, near Middletown 
Point." The first number was issued May 
2nd, 1795 and continued weekly for a year 
when it suspended for want of support. 
This Chronicle was quite a curious affair. 
It was printed by the author^ Philip Fre- 
neau himself, who had mustered a medley 
oftypfs for the purpose. The first num- 
ber W8» of the humble dimensions of eight 
small quarto pages of seven inches by 
eight. This spirited little paper was soon 
enlarged, but typographically, at least, it 
always appeared of a somewhat sickly con- 
stitution. 

The office types however were well em- 
ployed in printing, this year, 1795, a new 
and comprehensive edition of Freneau's 
poems, in an octavo volume of 456 pages 
to which we shall reler before concluding. 
Its typographical execution is admirable 
for its day and speaks well for the pioneer 
printing press of Monmouth county. 



"rom one sketch of Freneau's we ex- 
tract the following : 

Outline of his Life. 

Philip Freneau, the popular poet of the 
days of the Revolution, who cheered the 
hearts of the citizens by his ready rhymes 
in behalf of the good cause, and opposition 
to its foes, while patriots were struggling 
for independence, was born in Frankfort 
6treet, in New York city, January 2nd, 1752. 
The family was of French Hugenot des- 
cent. Pierre Freneau the father of Philip 
and of Peter Freneau, distinguished in the 
history of South Carolina, bought an es- 
tate ot a thousand acres at Mount Pleas- 
ant, Monmouth county, New Jersey, a fam- 
ily inheritance which his son afterwards 
occupied, and where he wrote many of his 
poems. Bo'h the father and grandfather 
of Philip Freneau are buried in a vault in 
Trinity Churchyard, New York, by the side 
of their family relations. 

Of the boyhood ot Philip Freneau we 
know little, but we may infer from the po- 
sition of his family and his subsequent at 
tainments, that he was well instructed at 
the schools of the city, for we find him, in 
1767, astudentat Princeton College, N. J., 
where he graduated with credit after the 
usual four years course, in 1771. He be- 
gan earlv the practice of versification ; for 
in his sophomore year, at the age of seven- 
teen, he composed a rhymed poem of de- 
cided promise, entitled "The Poetical His- 
tory of the Prophet Jonah," which appears 
at the head of his first general collection 
of poems. Other compositions in various 
metres, on classical and historical themes, 
preserved in the same volume, were writ- 
ten during his collegiate course. 

It was a creditable year for the institu- 
tion when lie graduated, for in his class 
were James Madison, afterwards President, 
and other men o» note. 

The commencement exercises at Prince- 
ton, in 1771 were of unusual interest. It 
was in the Presidency of that eminent pa- 
triot John Wither.*poon, who, though born 
in Scotland, was proving himself, by his 
enlightened sagacity and devotion to free- 
dom, an '• American of the Ameiicans." 
The political independence of the country, 
though not yet formally proclaimed, was 
ripening in Massachusetts and elsewhere, 
to its great declaration and invincible re- 
solve. The young patriots of ^Princeton, 
on a spot destined to become memorable 
in the struggle, were already animated by 
the kindling promise of the future. Hugh 
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Henry Brackenridge, a graduate with Fre- 
neau, afterwards a celebrated Judge and 
author, and Freneau, had already developed 
a taste for poetry, and (hey united, for 
their commencement exercise, in the com- 
position of a dialogue : " A Poem on the 
Rising Glory of America," which they pro- 
nounced together, sounding in animated 
blank verse, the achievements of coloniza- 
tion in the past and the visionary grandeur 
of empire hereafter. This joint poem was 
published in Philadelphia, in 1772. The 
portion written by Fieneau opens the col- 
lection of his poems published in 1865 by 
W. J. Middleton, New York. 

The next information we have of Fre- 
neau is gathered from the dates of the 
poems which he contributed to the jour- 
nals published by Hu^h Gaine and Ander- 
son, in New York, in 1775. They exhibit 
his interest in the important military af- 
fairs of the year in Boston and are found 
in the work above named. 

In a poem of this year, " Mac Sniggen," 
a satire on some hostile poetaster, he ex- 
presses a desire to cross the Atlantic : 

" Long have I sat on this disastrous shore, 
And sighing, sought to gain a passage o'er 
To Europe's towns, where, as our travellers say, 
Poets may flourish, or perhaps they may ;" 

An inclination for foreign travel, which 
was gratified in 1776, by a voyage to the 
West Indies, where he appears to have re- 
mained some time in a mercantile capaci- 
ty, visiting Jamaica and the Danish island 
of Santa Cruz. Several of his most strik- 
ing poems, as the " House of Night," and 
the " Beauties of Santa Cruz," were writ- 
ten on these visits. 

In 1779, Freneau was engaged as a lead- 
ing contributor to "The United States 
Magazine: A Repository of History, Poli- 
tics and Literature," edited hy his college 
friend and fellow patriot, Hugh Henry 
Brackenridge, and published by Francis 
Bailey, Philadelphia. It was issued month- 
ly from January to December, when its 
discontinuance whs announced " until an 
established peace and a fixed value of the 
monev shall render it convenient or pos- 
sible to take it up again." The volume 
forms a most interesting memorial, in its 
literary as well as historical matter, of this 
importan t year of the war. Freneau wrote 
much for it in prose and verse and with 
equal spirit in both. 

His poem on " Santa Cruz," in this mag- 
azine, is prefaced by an interesting prose 
peBcription of the island. In it occurs a 



noticeable testimony of the author on the 
subject of negro slavery. 

Freneau has also recorded his detesta- 
tion of the cruelties of West India slavery 
in verse, in the poem, a terrific picture of 
slave life, addressed " To Sir Toby, a sugar 
planter in the interior parts of Jamaica:" 

" If there exists a Hell — the case is clear — 
Sir Toby's slaves enjoy that portion here." 

In another poem " On the Emigration 
to America, and Peopling the Western 
Country," published in his volume of 1795, 
Freneau comes nearer home, in the decla- 
ration of his opinions on this subject, when 
he writes: — 

" come the time and haste the day, 
When man shall man no longer orush, 

When reason shall enforce her sway, 
Nor these fair regions raise our blush, 

Where still the African oomplains, 

And mourns his yet unbroken ohiiins." 

In after life, when the poet himself, un- 
der the mild system of Northern servitude, 
became the owner of slaves in New Jersey, 
he uniformly treated them with kindness, 
manumitted them in advance of the Eman- 
cipation Act in the State, and supported 
on the farm those of them who were not 
able to take care of themselves. One of 
these, a veteran mammy, proud of having 
opened the door in her day to General 
Washington and been addressed by him 
in a word or two on that important occa 
sion, long survived the poet. 

In the year following th« publication of 
the Magazine, Freneau, having embarked 
as passenger in a merchant vessel from 
Philadelphia, on another voyage to the 
West Indies, was captured by a British 
cruiser off the Capes of the Delaware and 
carried with the prize to New York. There 
he was confined, on his arrival, in the Scor- 
pion, one of the hulks lying in the harbor 
used as prison-ships. The cruel treatment 
which he experienced on board, with the 
aggravated horrors ol foul air and other 
privations, speedily threw him into a fever, 
when he was transferred to the hospital 
ship-, Hunter, which proved simply an ex- 
change of one species of suffering for anoth- 
er more aggravated. How long Freneau 
was confined in this hideous prison we are 
not informed, nor by what influences he 
gained his discharge. He carried with him, 
however, on his escape, a burning memory 
of the severities and indignities he had en- 
dured, which he gave expression to in one 
of the most characteristic of his poetical 
productions, "The British Prison Ship," 
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which was published by Francis Bailey, 
Philadelphia, 1781. 

Freneau now became a frequent contrib- 
utor of patriotic odes and occasional poems, 
celebrating the incidents of the war, to 
" The Freeman's Journal " 6f Philadelphia. 
Literature was, however, not then a profit- 
able occupation ; and Government, which 
had exhausted its resources in keeping an 
army in the field, had scant opportunity 
of rewarding its champions. The poet, 
looking to other means of subsistence, re- 
turned to his seafaring and mercantile hab 
its and became known by his voyages to 
the West Indies as "Captain Freneau." 
He still however, kept up the use of the 
pen. In 1783, besides his poetical contrib- 
utions to the newspapers, including several 
New Years Addresses, written for the car- 
riers of the Philadelphiajournals,a speHes 
of rhyming for which he had great facility, 
we find him publishing in that city a trans- 
lation of the travels of M. Abbe Robin, the 
chaplain of Count Rocliambeau, giving an 
account of the progress of the French ar 
my from Newport to Yorktown. In 1784 
Freneau was at the island of Jamaica, writ- 
ing a poetical description of Port Royal. 

The first collection of his poetical writ- 
ings which he made, entitled "The Poems 
of Philip Freneau, written chiefly during 
the late War," was published by Francis 
Biiley "at Yorrick's Head, in Market 
street, " Philadelphia, in 1786. It is pre- 
faced by a brief " Advertisement " signed 
by the publisher, in which he states the 
pieces now collected had been left in his 
hands by the author more than a year pre- 
viously, with permission to publish them 
whenever he thougnt proper. 

The success of this volume led to the 
publication, by Mr. Bailey, of another col- 
lection of Freneau's writings in 1788. It 
is entitled "The Miscellai.eous Works of 
Mr. Philip Freneau, containing his Essays 
and Additional Poems." This volume, as 
not uncommon even with works of very 
limited extent in that early period of the 
nation, was published by subscription. 
Among the subscribers were DeWitt Clin- 
ton, Edward Livingston and other distin- 
guished citizens of New York ; Matthew 
Carey, David Rittenhouse, John Parke A. 
M., and others of Philadelphia ; thirty cop- 
ies were taken in Maryland ; but the larg- 
est number was contributed hy South Car- 
olina, that State supplying two hundred 
and fifty, or more than half the entire list. 
Captain Freneau was well known and high- 
ly appreciated at Charleston, which he fre- 



quently visited in the course of his mer- 
cantileadventures to the West Indies, and 
where his younger brother, Peter, who sub- 
sequently edited a political journal in that 
city, and was in intimate correspondence 
with President Jefferson, was already es- 
tablished as an influential citizen. 

After several years spent in voyaging, 
we find Freneau again in active literary 
employment in 1791, as editor of the " Dai- 
ly Advertiser," a journal printed in New 
York, the superintendence of which he 
presently exchanged for that of the '• Na- 
tional Gazette," at Philadelphia, the first 
number ol which appeared under his direc- 
tion in October of th6 same year. He was 
employed at the same time by Jefferson, 
the Secretary of State, — the seat of govern- 
ment being then at Philadelphia, — as 
translating clerk in the State Department, 
with a salary of two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars a year. It was a time of fierce peliti- 
cal excitement, when the newly framed 
Constitution, not yet fully established in 
its working, was exposed to the fierce crit- 
icism of its adversaries ; while popular opin- 
ion was greatly excited by the rising tu- 
mult of ideas generated in the French Rev- 
olution. In this strife of parties Freneau 
was an active partisan of the new French 
ideas, was a supporter of Genet, the minis- 
ter who sought to entangle the country in 
the great European struggle, and, as might 
be expected, was an unsparing assailant of 
the policy of Washington, whose character 
he had heretofore eulogized. Washington 
was annoyed, and Hamilton attacked Jef- 
ferson for his official support of the troub- 
lesome editoi. Jefferson Replied that he 
had befriended Freneau as a man of gen- 
ius ; but that he had never written for his 
paper. It is unquestionably true, however, 
that Freneau's political writings, at this 
time, had Jefferson's warmest sympathy. 
9 The "Gazette " came to an end with its 
second volume and second year, in 1793, 
after which Freneau became a resident of 
New Jersey. He had still, however, an in- 
clination to editorial life, and we accord 
ingly find him, in the spring of 1795, pub- 

| lishing at Mount Pleasant, near Middle- 
town Point, a new journal entitled "The 

| Jersey Chronicle," before alluded to. 

The same year from his press at Mount 
Pleasant he 'issued a volume of his poems 
entitled " Poems, written between the 
years 1768 and 1794, by Philip Freneau, of 
New Jersey." There are oilier ed'tions of 
his poems, but this one is so rare that it is 
highly prized by antiquarians. In a late 
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catalogue of a London bookseller it is ad 
vertised for sale, price £ 3.10 s. The last 
copy we have heard of for sale in this coun- 
try was one in a Washington antiquarian 
bookstore for which the dealer asked some 
forty odd dollars, and finally got down to 
thirty-five, for a small octavo volume of 456 
pages ! 

In 1797 he edited and aided in printing 
and publishing in New York, a mi.-cellane- j 
ous periodical entitled "The Time Piece | 
and Literary Companion."' Ft was printed j 
in quarto form and appeared three times a j 
week. In 1799 he published in Philadel- 
phia a thin octavo volume of " Letters on ; 
various subjects, tfcc" under the nom de i 
plume of " Robert Slender, A M." 

For some years after this wo have no par- 
ticular account of his occupation, but he j 
appears to have resided still in New Jer- 1 
s#), penning occasional verses on topics, 
suggested by the day. In 1809 he published 
the fourth collection of his writings enti- 
tled ''Poems published during the Ameri- 
can Revolution," Ac. 

( Remainder of the article on Freneau 
next week. ) 

Freneau lived to commemorate the in- 
dents of the second war wi.h Great Britain 
in 1812. He wrote various poems ceiebra 
ting the naval actions of Hull, Porter, 
Macdonough and others. II is traditionary 
hatred of England survives in these and 
other compositions which he puolished in 
New York, in 1815, in two small volumes 
entitled " A Collection of Poems on Ameri- 
can Affaire and a variety of other subjects, 
(fcc." A distinguished writer says in re- 
viewing this volume: " He depicts land 
battles and naval fights with much anima- 
tion and gay coloring ; and being himsell 
an old sun of Neptune, he is never at a 
loss for appropriate circumstance and ex- 
pressive diction, when the scene lies at 
sea." 

After witnessing and chronicling in his 
verse the conflicts of two wars, Freneau 
had yet many years ot life before him.— 
They were mostly passed in rural retire 
ment at Mount Pleasant. He occasionally 
visited New York, keeping up acquaint- 
ance with the leaders of the Democratic 
party. II. s appearance and conservation 
at this time has been graphically described 
by the late Dr. John W. Francis, in whom 
the genius and history of Freneau excited 
the warmest interest, and which was pub 
lished in the " Cyclopedia of American 
Literature." 



" I had, says Dr. Francis, when very 
young, read the poetry of Freneau, and as 
we instinctively became attached to the 
writers who first captivate our imagina- 
tions, it was with much zest that I formed 
a personal acquaintance with the Revolu- 
tionary bard. He was at that time about 
seventy-six years old, when he first intro- 
duced himsell to mo in my library. I gave 
him an earnest welcome. He was some- 
what below the ordinary height; in per- 
son thin yet muscular; with a firm step 
though n little inclined to stoop ; his coun- 
tenance wore traces of care, yet lightened 
with intelligence as he spoke ; he. was mild 
in enunciation, neither rapid nor slow, but 
clear, distinct and emphatic. His forehead 
was rather beyond the medium elevation ; 
his eyes a dark gray, occupying a socRi t 
deeper than common ; his hair must have 
once been .beautiful ; it was now thinned 
and of an iron gray. He was free of all 
ambitious displays; his habitual expression 
was pensive. His dress might have passed 
for that of a farmer. New York, tie city 
of his birth was his most interesting theme; 
his collegiate career with Madison, next. 
His story of man) of his occasional poems 
was quite romantic. As he had at com- 
mand types and a printing press, when an 
incident of moment in the Revolution oc- 
curred, he would retire for composition, or 
find she'ter under ihe shade of ' some tree, 
indite his lyrics, repair to the press, set up 
Ins types and issue his productions. There 
was no difficulty in versification with him. 
I told him what I had heard Jeffrey, the 
Scotch reviewer, say of his writings, that 
the time would arrive when his poetry 
like that of lludilras, would command a 
commentator like Grey. It is remarkable 
how tenaciously Freneau preserved the 
acquisitions of his early classical studies*, 
notwithstanding he had for many years, in 
the after portion ol his life, been occupied 
; in pursuits so entirely alien to books.- - 
There is no portrait of the patriot Freneau ; 
he always firmly declined the painters art 
and would brook no "counterfeit present- 
ment." ( Cyclopedia of A mer. Lit. ) 
The aversion of Freneau to sitting for 
i his portrait, noticed by Dr. Frrncis, was 
one of his peculiarities, for which it is not 
easy to suggest a sufficient explanation. 
| As an author he was careful of the preser- 
vation of his fame. Certainly the cause 
1 was not to be found in any unfavorable 
1 impression his likeness might create, for 
he was, as accurately described by Dr. 
I Francis, of an interesting appearance in 
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rge. In youth he was regarded as hand- 
some. His brother Peter was renowned 
in South Carolina for hi* personal beauty. 
But whatever the motive, Freneau reso- 
lutely declined to have his portrait painted. 
He was once waited upon by the artist, 
Rembrandt Peale, with a request for this 
purpose, by a body of gentlemen in Phila- 
delphia ; but he was inexorable on the sub- 
ject. On another occasion, the elder Jar- 
vis, with a view of securing his likeness, 
was smuggled into a co'ner of the room at 
a dinner party at Dr. Hosack's, to which 
the poet had been invited ; but the latter 
detected the design and arrested its ac- 
complishment. In la'e years, the neglect 
has been in a measure repaired. The por- 
trait prefixed to the volume of his " poems 
with a memoir by Evert A. Duyckinck," 
published in 1865, was sketched by an ar- 
tist, at the suggestion and dictates of sev- 
eral members of the poet's family, who re- 
tained the most vivid recollection of his 
personal appear ince. It was pronounced 
b ■ them a fair representation of the man 
in the maturity of his physical powers, 
previous to the inroads of o'd age. His 
daughter, Mrs. Leadbeater, and his grand- 
son and adopted son, Mr. Philip L. Fre- 
neau, of New York, were among those who 
pronounced it a satisfactory likeness. 

The poems of Philip Freneau, if we may 
be allowed here to repeat an estimate of 
his powers from a sketch written some 
years a^o, represent his times, the war of 
wit and verse no less than of sword and 
stratagem of the Revolution : and he su- 
peradds to this material a humorous, home- 
ly simplicity, peculiarly his own, in which 
he paints the life of village rustics, with 
their local manners fresh about them ; of 
days when tavern delights were to be free- 
ly spoken of, before temperance societies 
and Maine laws were thought of; when I 
men went to prison at the summons of in- 1 
exorable creditors, and when Connecticut 
deacons rushed out of meeting to arrest 
and waylay the passing Sunday traveller. 
When these humois of the day were ex- 
hausted, and the impulses of patriotism 
were gratified in Sung ; when he had paid 
his respects to Rivington and Hugh Gaine, 
he solaced himself with remoter themes; 
in the version of an ode of Horace, a vis- 
ionary meditation on the antiquities of 
America or a sentimental effusion on the 
lives of Sapplio. These show the fine tact 
and delicate handling of Freneau, who de 
serves much more consideration in this re- 
spect from critics than he has received. A 



writer from whom the fastidious Campbell 
in his best day thought it worth while to 
borrow an entire line, is worth looking in- 
to. It is from Freneau's Indian Burying 
Ground, the last image of that fine vision- 
ary stanza : 

" By midnight moons, o'er moistening dews, 
In vestments for the chase arrayed, 

The hunter still the deer pursues, 
The hunter and the deer — a shade." 

Campbell has given the line a rich set- 
ting in the lovelorn fantasy of O'Conor's 
Child : 

" liright as the bow that spans he tstorm 

In Erin's yellow vesture clad, 
A son of light — a lovely form, 

He comes and makes her glad ; 
Ni w on the grass green turf he sits, 
His tussell'd horn beside him laid, 
Now o'er the hills in chase he flits 
The hunter and the deer a shade." 

There is also a line of Sir Walter Scott 
which has its prototype in Freneau. In 
the introduction to the third cants of Mar- 
mion, in the apostrophe to the Duke of 
Brunswick, we read — 

" Lamented chief ! — rot thine the power 
To save in that presumptuous hour, 
When Prussia hurried to the field, 
And .-natched the spear but left the shield." 

In Freneau's poem on the heroes of Eu- 
taw, we have this stanza: 

" They saw their injured country's woe; 
The flaming town, the wasted field; 
Then rushed to meet the insulting foe 
They took '.he spear — but left the shield." 

An anecdote which the late Henry Bre- 
voort was accustomed to relate of his visit 
to Scott, affords assurance that the poet 
was really indebted to Freneau, and that 
he would not on a proper occasion, have 
hesitated to acknowledge the obligation. 
Mr. Brevoort was asked by Scott respect- 
ing the authorship of certain verses in the 
battle of Eutaw, which he had seen in a 
magazine, and had by heart, and which he 
knew were American. He was told that 
they were by Freneau, when he remarked 
" The poem is as fine a thing as there is 
of the kind in the language." Scott also 
piaised one ot the Indian poems. 

We might add to these instances that in 
1790 Freneau, in his poetical correspond- 
ence between Nanny, the Philadelphia 
Housekeeper, and Nabby her friend, in New 
York, upon the subject of the removal of 
Congress to the former city, hit upon some 
of the peculiar pleasantry of Moore's Epis- 
tles in verse, of the present century. 

" Freneau surprises us often by his neat- 
ness of execution and skill in versification. 



He handles a triple-rhymed stanza in the 
octosyllabic measure particularly well. His 
appreciation of nature is tender and sym- 
pathetic,— one of - the pure springs which 
fed the more boisterous current of his hu- 
mor when he came out among men, to deal 
with quackery, pretence and injustice. But 
what is, perhaps, most worthy of notice in 
Freneau is his originality, the instinct with 
which his genius marked out a path for it- 
self, in those days when most writer" were 
languidly leaning upon the old foreign 
school of Pope find Darwin. He was not 
afraid of home things and incidents. Deal- 
ing with facts, realites, and the life around 
him, wherever he was. his writings have 
still an interest where the vague expres- 
sions of other poets are forgotten. It is 
not to be denied, however, that Freneau 
was sometimes caroless. He thought and 
wrote with improvidence. His je«ts are 
sometimes misdirected ; and his verses are 
unequal in execution. Yet it is not too 
much to predict, that, through the genu- 
ine nature of some of his productions and 
the historic incidents of others, all that he 
wrote will yet be called for and find favor 
in numerous editions"— Cyclopediaoj Amer. 

Literature. 

This prediction was ventured nearly 
twenty years ago. It is in a measure ful- 
filled, an edition o< his poems havn.g been 
published in 1865. the only publication of 
any of his poems since 1815. 

FRENEAU'S FAMILY. 

Philip Freneau left a family of four 
daughters, all of whom were living in 1865. 
The~inother of Governor Seymour "f New 
York ( Mary, the daughter ®f General Jon- . 
athan Fornian ) was a niece of Mrs. Philip ' 
Freneau, the wife of the poet. The Fre- 
neaus, through the second marriage of the 
poet's mother, are connected with the | 
Kearney family of New Jersey. Philip j 
Freneau married at about the age of thir- 
ty Miss Eleanor Fornian, daughter of Sam 
uel For man, a wealthy citizen of New Jer- 
sey. General Jonathan Forman and De 
nise Forman, who were much engaged in 
military affairs in the State during the Rev- 
olution, were her brothers. David Forman 
also in military life was her cousin. This 
lady, who shared her husband's talent for 
poetry, corresponding with him, for several 
years before their marriage, in verse, was 
of marked character ahd intelligence. She 
was devotedly attached to the Episcopal 
Church, which the family attended, having 
left the French Church in the lifetime of 



the noet's father. Mrs. Freneau survived 
her husband many years, retaining in her 
latter days much of the most interesting 
memories of the days of the Revolution. 

The remains of Mrs. Freneau repose, 
with those of her husband, in the family 
burial ground at Mount Pleasant, N. J. A 
monument to the poet's memory, within a 
few years lias been erected on the spot. 

Freneau lived nearly to the completion 
of his eightieth vear. He lost his life, De 
cember 18th, 1833, "by exposure and eld 
while going on foot in the night during a 
snow storm to his residence near Free- 
hold." 

The Monmouth Inquirer thus announced 

his death : 

" Mr. Freneau win in the village ind 
started, toward evening, to go home, about 
iwo miles. In attempting to go across he 
appears to have got lost and mired in a 
bog meadow, where his lifeless corpse was 
discovered yesterday morning. Captain 
Freneau was a staunch Whig in the time 
of the Revolution, a good soldier and a 
warm patriot. The productions of his pen 
animated his countrymen in the darkest 
days of 76 and the effusions of his muse 
cheered the desponding soldier as he 
fought the battles of freedom." 

" The eulogy of the Monmouth journal," 
i says one writer, " will remain Freneau's 
j highest distinction He was the popular 
i poet of the Revolution." 

The following extract from a brief no- 
j tice by Anna Maria Woodhull, of Freneau, 
I is from the Monmouth Democrat of May 
1 29th, 1873 : 

" He first saw the light in the city of 
; New York and was graduated at New Jer- 
I sey College. For some time a resident of 
Monmouth, he was frequently the guest of 
the late Col. Elias Conover, grandfather of 
William H. Conover, Sr., of Freehold. At 
the time of his death he owned and occu- 
pied the house now belonging to Mr. John 
Buck situated about two miles below the 
town. He was a great admirer of Shakes- 
peare. I own an old copy, formerly in his 
possession (Theobolds, London, 1772.) which 
I prize highly ; also an autograph bold and 
free, dated 1781." 

In his volume of poems before referred 
to, printed and published by himself at 
Mount Pleasant in this County, he gives 
vivid local descriptions of a Monmouth 
county printing office in the olden time, 
and of other iocal matters which deserve 
preservation in our local history, and in 
another chapter we purpose quoting them 
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and also a few other pieces as specimens 
of his style and as giving his sentiments on 
politics, temperance and religion and oth- 
er subjects. 

The most recent volume of his poems 
was published in 1865 by W. J. Middletoii, 
New York, with an introductory memoir 
by Bvert A. Duyckinck, to which we are 
indebted for many of the facts in the fore- 
going outline of his life. Though this vol- 
ume only gives his poems relating to the 
Revolution yet the fine likeness of the po- 
et prefixed make it a work which would be 
highly prized by many of our readers. 

In the collection of his poems published 
in 1809, we find the list ofsubscribers which 
he procured for it headed by the names of 
James Madison then President, and Thom- 
as Jefferson ; and in Monmouth County we 
find the following subscribers, viz : Middle- 
town : Jehu Patterson, Esq., Capt Hen- 
drick Hendrickson, James Mott, Esq., Col. 
Jarretl Still well, Capt. Isaac Van Dora, 
Capt. Jenise Hendrickson, B. Gen. Rich 
ard Poole. Middletown Point : Cornelius 
P. Vanderhoof, Esq., Dr. William Reynolds, 
Capt. John Hall. Near Middletown Point, 
John Van Pelt, Merchant. Peter Johnson, 
William Walton. Allentown, Richard 
Stout, Merchant, Freehold, John Quay, 
Esq., Mr. David Cook. Monmouth, Hon. 
James Cox. 

OLD MONMOUTH DURING THE 
REVOLUTION 



Historians generally concede that no 
state among the old thirteen suffered dur- 
ing the war more than did New Jersey ; 
and it is generally admitted that no coun 
ty in our state t-uffered more than did old 
Monmouth. In addition to the outrages 
to which the citizens were subjected fiom 
the regular British army, they were con- 
tinually harassed by depredations com- 
mitted by regularly organized bands of 
Refugees, and also by the still more law- 
less acts of a set of outcasts known as the 
Pine Woods Robbers, who, though pre 
tending to be Tories, yet, if opportunity of- 
fered, robbed Tories as well as Whigs. 

The Refugees, or Loyalists as they call- 
ed themselves, were generally native born 
Americans who sided with the British, 
regularly organized, with officers commis- 
sioned by the Board of Associated loyal 
ists at New York, of which body the Presi- 
dent was William Franklin, the lagt Tory 
governor of New Jersey, an illegitimate 
son of Dr. Benjamin Franklin. The Ref- 



ugees had a strongly foitified settlement 
at Sandy Hook, the lighthouse there de- 
fended with cannon and British vessels of 
war always lying in the vicinity. From 
this settlement or " Refugees' town," as it 
was sometimes called, these marauders 
would sally forth to plunder and murder 
in the adjoining county. To show the 
perils by which the citizens of old Mon- 
mouth were surrounded and the outrages 
to which they were subjected, we append 
some extracts chiefly from ancient papers, 
which though plain and unvarnished yet 
will give a vivid idea of life and times in 
this county in the dark days of the Revo- 
tion. 

Refugee Raids in Old Monmouth. — Prom- 
inent Patriots Robbed, Captured and 
Murdered. 

"June 3d 1778. We are informed that 
on Wednesday morning last, a party of 
about seventy of the Greens from Sandy 
Hook, lanaed near Major Kearney's (near 
Kejport,) headed the Mill Creek, Middle- 
town Point, and marched to Mr. John 
Burrows, made him prisoner, burnt his 
mills and both his store houses — all valua- 
ble buildings, besides a great deal of his 
furniture. They also took prison* rs, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Smock, Captain Christo- 
pher Linle, Mr. Joseph Wall, Capain Jo- 
seph Coven hoven (Conover) and several 
other persons, and killed Messrs Pearce 
and Van Brock le and wounded another 
man mortally. Having completed this 
and several other barbarities they precip- 
I itately returned the same morning to 
| give an account of their abominable deeds 
. to their bloody employers. A number of 
j these gentry, we learn, were formerly in- 
habitants of that neighborhood." 

The '■ Greers" above mentioned, it is 

: said, were Re r ugee or Loyalist Jerseyman 

who joined the British. Their organiza- 

j tion was sometimes called " the New Jer- 

j sey Royal Volunteers" under command 

of General Cortlandt Skinner, of whom 

some farther particulars may be given 

hereafter. 

" April 26th, 1779. An expedition con- 
sisting of seven or eight hundred men un- 
der Col. Hyde went to Middletown, Red 
Bank, Tinton Falls, Shrewsbury and oth- 
er places, robbing and burning as they 
went. They took Justice Covenhoven 
and others prisoners, Captain Burrows 
and Colonel Holmes assembled our mili- 
tia and killed three and wounded fifteen 
of the enemy. The enemy however sue- 
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ceeded in carrying off horses, cattle and 
other plunder." 

In the above extract the name ol Jus- 
tice "Covenhoven" is mentioned. The 
names of different members of the Coven- 
hoven family are frequently met with ir. 
ancient papers and records among those 
who favored the patriot cause. Since that 
time the nahie has gradually changed 
from Covenhoven to Conover. 

In May, two or three weeks after the 
above affair, some two or three hundred 
Tories landed at Middletown, on what 
was then termed a " picarooning " expe- 
dition. The term "picaroon" originally 
meaning a plunderer or pirate, seems to 
have been used in that <»ay to convey 
about the same idea that " raider " did in 
the late Rebellion. 

" June 9th, 1779. A party of about fif- 
ty Refugees, landed in Monmouth and 
marched to Tinton Falls undiscovered, 
where they surprised and carried off Colo- 
nel Hendrickson, Colonel Wyckoff, Cap- 
tain Chadwick and Captain McKnight, 
with several privates of the militia, and 
drove off sheep and horned cattle. About 
thirty of our militia hastily collected, 
made some resistance but were repulsed 
with i ha loss of two men killed and ten 
wounded, the enemy's loss unknown. 

April 1st, 1780. About this time, the 
Tories made another raid to Tinton Falls, 
and took off seven prisoners. Another 
party took Mr. Bowne prisoner at Mid- 
dletown, who, but three days before, had 
been exchanged, and had just got home. 

About the last of April, the refugees at- 
tacked the house of John Holmes, Upper 
Freehold, and robbed him of a large 
amount of continental money, a silver 
watch, gold ring, silver buckles, pistols, 
clothing, Ac. 

June 1st, 1780. The noted Colone. lye, 
(a mulatto formerly a slave in Monmouth 
Co.) with his motley company of about 
twenty blacks and whites, carried off pris- 
oners Cap t. Barney Smock, and Gilbert 
Van Mater, spiked an iron cannon and 
took four horses. Their rendezvous was 
a*. Sandy Hook- 
Shortly after this Colonel Tye aided in 
the attack on Capt, Joshua Huddy, at lvs 
house at Colts Neck. The particulars of 
this affair, we purpose publishing in a 
sketch of Captain Huddy. Colonel Tye. (or 
Titus, formerly a slave belonging to John 
Corlies,) though guilty of having a skin 
darker than our own, yet was generally ac- 
knowledged to be about the most honora- 



ble, brave, generous and determined of the 
refugee leaders. Like our forefathers, he 
fought for his liberty, which our ancestors 
unfortunately refused to give him. 

October 15, 1781. A party of refugee* 
from Sanuy Hook landed at night, at 
Shrewsburv, and marched undiscovered to 
Cult's Neck, and took six prisoners. The 
alarm reached the Court House about lour 
or five o'clock, P. M., and a number of in- 
habitants, among whom was Dr. Natbanitl 
Scudder, went in pursuit. They rede to 
Black Point to trj to recapture the six 
Americans, ai d while firing from the bank 
Dr. Scudder was killed. Dr. Scudder was 
one of the most prominent, active and use- 
ful patriots of Monmouth, and his death 
was a serious loss to the Americans. 

About the beginning of August, 1782, 
Richard Wilgus, an American, was shot be- 
low Allentown. while on guard to prevent 
contraband trade with t he British. 

February 8th, 1782. About forty refu- 
gees under Lieut. Steelman, came via San- 
dy Hook to Pleasant Valley. They took 
twenty horses and five sleighs, which they 
loaded with plunder; they also took sever- 
al prisoners, via: Hendriek Hendrickson 
and his two sons. Peter Covenhoven, or 
Conover as trie name is now called, wus 
made prisoner onc« before in 1779, as be- 
fore related,) Garret Hendrickson, Samuel 
I Bowne and son, and James Denise. At 
I Garret Hendriclwii's a young man named 
! William Thompson, got up slyly and went 
'off and informed Capt, John Schenck, of 
Col. Holmes' r*giment. who collected all 
the men he could to pursue. They over- 
took and attacked the refugees, and the 
before mentioned William Thompson was 
killed and Mr. Cottrel wounded. They 
however took twelve refugees prisoners, 
three of whom were wounded. But in re- 
turning, they unexpectedly fell in with a 
-party of sixteen men under Stevenson, and 
a sudden firing caused eight of the priso- 
ners to escape. But Capi. Schenck ordered 
his men to charge bayonet, and the lories 
surrendered. Capt. Schenck took nine 
teen horses and five sleighs, and took twen- 
ty-one prisoners. 

The first of the foregoing extract-, rela- 
ting to a raid of the British in Middletown 
township, in 1778, and landing near Ma- 
jor Kearneys, in the vicinity of Keyport, is 
probably the affair referred to in a tradi- 
tion given in Howe3 collections, which we 
give below, as it explains why the Refu- 
gees fled so precipitately. It will be no- 
ticed, however, that the tradition does not 
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agree ivi'h extract quoted as to damage 
done ; but we have, no doubt but that the 
statement copied from the ancient paper 
(C -)l|nis G izette) is correct, as it- was writ- 
ten but a !en dcys after the affair took 
place. 

" Tlieproximiiy of this part of Monmouth 
county li New York rendered it, in the 
wai of tlie Revolution, peculiarly liable to 
thp incursions of the British troops. Many 
of the inhabitants, although secretly favor- 
able to i he American cause, were obliged 
to feign alltgianee to the crown, or lose 
their property by marauding parties of the 
refugees, from vessels generally lying off 
Samh Hook. Among those of this descrip- 
tion was Maj^r Kearney, a resid-nt near 
the present site of Keyport. On one occas- 
ion a party of thirty or f.-rty refugees 
stopped at his dwelling on their way to 
Middletown Point, where they intended 
to burn a dwelling and some mills. Kear- 
ney feigned gratification at their visit, and 
falsely informed them there were probably 
some rebel troops at the Pom', in which 
case it would be dangerous for them to 
inarch thither. He. ordered his negro ser- 
vant, Jube. thither to make inquiry, at the 
same time secretly giving him the cue how 
to act. In due length of time Jube, who 
had gone but a short distance, returned 
and hastily entered the room where Kear- 
ney and the Refugees Were, and exclaimed : 
" Oh Massa I Massa ! the rebels are at the 
Point thicK as blackb«rries 1 They nave 
just come down from the Court house and 
say they are going to march down here 
to night. The ruse succeeded ; the Refu- 
gees, alarmed, precipitately retreated to 
their boats, leaving the Major to rejoice at 
the stratagem which had saved the proper- 
ty of his friends from destruction." 

The probability is that the ruse prevent 
ed the Refugees from doing as much dam- 
age as they had intended, although they 
remained long enough to inflict considera- 
ble injury, as has been related. 

ATTACK ON THE RUSSEL FAMILY. 

As the outrage was an unusually aggra- 
vated one, even for Refugees, and as it 
will be necessary to refer to some of the 
parties concerned in it hereafter, to ex- 
plain other events, we give the particulars 
as derived-from various sources. The first 
extract is from Collin's New Jersey Ga- 
zette: — 

"On the 30th of April, 1780, a party of 
negroes and refugees from Sandy Hook 
landed at Shrewsbury, in order to plun- 



der. During their excursion a Mr. Rus- 
sell, who attempted some resistance to 
their depredations, was killed, and his 
grandchild had five balls shot through 
him. but is yet living. Captain Warner, of 
i he privateer brig Elizabeth, was made 
prisoner by these ruffians, but was releas- 
] ed by giving them two half joes. This 
i banditti also took off several persons 
! among whom were Capt. James Green 
| and Ensign John Morris, of the Militia." 

The annexed additional particulars are 
I from Hov-e's collections—" Mr. Russell 
was an elderlv man, aged about 60 years ; 
as the party entered his dwelling, which 
was in the night, he fired and missed. — 
William Gilian, a native of Shrewsbury, 
their leader, seized the old gentleman by 
the collar, and was in the act of stabbing 
hiin in the face and eyes with a bayonet, 
when the fire blazed up, and shedding a 
momentary light upon the scene, enabled 
the younger Kussell, who lay wounded on 
the floor, to shoot Gilian. John Farnham, 
(A Refugee named Farnham was after- 
wards captured, tried and hung at Free- 
hold— we presume it was the same man,) 
a native of Middletown, thereupon aimed 
his musket at the young man, but it was 
knocked up by Lippincott, who had mar- 
ried into the family. The party then went 
off. The child was accidentally wounded 
in the affray." 

The Lippencott above referred to was, 
during the late years of the war, quite a 
noted refugee leader — the same Captain 
Richurd Lippencott who executed Cap- 
tain Joshua Huddy. (A New York pub- 
lication entitled "Tales and traditions of 
New York, says that Capt. Lippencott was 
among the Refugees who attacked and 
burned Toms River.) It will be noticed 
that a younger Russell is referred to as 
having been wounded and lying on the 
floor. This was John Russell, a very ac- 
tive member of the Militia, who at the 
time of this outrage was at home on a fur- 
lough with his parents and wife. This 
John Russell after the war removed to Ce- 
dar Creek, in Ocean County, where he 
lived to quite an advanced age. His ac- 
count of the affair is as follows : 

There were seven refugees and he 
(John) saw them through the window, 
and at one time they got so near that he 
told his father he was sure they could kill 
four of them and wished to fire, as he be- 
lieved the other three would run. His 
father persuaded him not to fire, but to 
do so when they broke into the house. — 
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When they broke in the father fired first 
but missed his aim ; he was then fired up- 
on and killed. John Russell fired^and 
killed the man who shot his father. John 
Russell was shot in the side (the scars of 
the wound were visible until he died ) — 
After being wounded he fell on the floor 
and pretended that he was dead. The 
refugees then went to plundering the 
house. The mother and wife of John 
were lying in a bed with the child ; the 
child awoke and asked: " Grandmother 
wnat's the matter?" A refugee pointed 
his gun at it and fired and said ''that's 
what's the matter." Whether he really 
intended to wound the child, or only to 
frighten it, is uncertain, but the child was, 
as before stated, badly wounded, but event 
uallv recoveiad. 

As the refugees were preparing to leave, 
one of the number pointed his musket at 
young Russell, as he lay on the floor, and 
was about firing, saying he didn't believe 
he was dead yet; whereupon another 
knocked his musket up, saying it was a 
shame to fire upon a dying man, and the 
load went into the ceiling. After the ref- 
ugees were gone, John got up, had his 
wounds attended to, and exclaimed to his 
wife: " Ducky ! I'll come out all right 
yet." He did come out all right, and we 
have good reason to believe before the 
war ended he aided in visiting severe ret- 
ribution on the Refugees, for their doings 
at this time. Among this party of Refu- 
gees was the notorious Phil White. 

THE CAPTURE AND DEATII OF THE REFUGEE, 
PHI I. WHITE. 

A correct version of the Affair. Slanders re- 
futed and Patriots Vindicated. Affidavits of 

Aaron White, of Philip White's guards; 

Statements of Oen. Forman, &c. 

Though the death of the refugee Philip 
White, (commonly called Phil White) is 
occasionally referred to in modern works, 
there are none which give complete or 
correct accounts of • the affair. In the 
brief statement given in Howe's collec- 
tions, unjust imputations are cast upon his 
guard, as will hereafter be seen. 

When Capt. Huddy was so brutally mur- 
dered by the Refugees near the High- 
lands, it will be remembered that a label 
was fastened to his breast, the last sen- 
tence of which was 

" Up goes Huddy for Philp White." 

Though the refugees at one time assert 
ed that Capt. Huddy had an agency in 
the death of Phil. White, yet this prepos- 



terous charge was at once shown to bo an 
infamous falsehood, as when White was 
killed, Capt. Huddy was a prisoner, con- 
fined in the old sugar house, New York, 
(Duane's sugar house). The British assert- 
ed that " he had taken a certain Philip 
White, cut off both his arms, broke his 
legs, pulled out one of his eyes, damned 
him and then bid him run." How much 
of this was true will be seen by conclu- 
sive evidence given below, before quoting, 
which we will give a version of the affair 
as given in Howe's collection, from a tra- 
ditionary source. 

" White, the Refugee, was a carpenter, 
and served his time, in Shrewsbury. Six 
davs after Huddy was taken, he was sur- 
prised by a party of militia lighthorsej 
near Snag Swamp, in the eastern part of 
the township. After laying down his arms 
in token of surrender, he took up his mus- 
ket and killed a Mr. Hendrickson. He 
was however secured, and while being tak- 
en to Freehold, was killed at Pyle's Cor- 
ner, three miles from there. He was un- 
der a guard ol three men, the father of 
whom was murdered at Shrewsbury the 
year previous, by a band of reufuge.es, 
among whom was White, and he was 
therefore highly exasperated against the 
prisoner. Some accounts state that he 
was killed while attempting to escape; 
others with more probability that they 
pricked him with their swords and thus 
to run and cruelly murdered. 

There are several errors in the forego- 
ing and it is to be especially regretted 
that the untrue charge of wanton cruelty, 
contained at the close of this extract, 
s-hould have found a place in so useful a 
book as the one containing it. Correct 
versions of this affair are found in ancient 
papers, but for the present we will give 
several affidavits taken at the time as be- 
ing the most conclusive evidence. These 
affidavits were forwarded to Gen. Wash- 
ington, and by him transmitted to Con- 
gress, April 20th, 1782. 

These affidavits are of Aaron White, 
who was taken prisoner with Phil. White, 
and of each of the three guards. 

Deposition of Aaron White. 

County of Monmouth, ss : — Aaron White 
being duly sworn, deposeth : 

That he was taken prisoner with Philip 
White, that the deponent left New York 
in company with Philip White, Jeremiah 
Bell, negro Moses. John Fennimore and 
Robert Howell, on Thursday night, the 



28th day of March last; that they sailed 
from New York to the Hook, where they 
remained until morning, being Friday ; 
that the deponent understood that Capt. 
Huddy was then a prisoner ; that on the 
day following, being Saturday, the 30th, 
the deponent being off in a boat with Fen- 
nimore, and having observed that the said 
Philip White and Moses had an engage- 
ment with some of the troops on shore, 
he, the deponent, went in a boat to their 
relief, meaning to take them off; that 
when he came on shore he joined the said 
Philip White and negro Moses, and pur- 
sued one Thomas Berkley, with whom 
they had been engaged ; that in pursuit, 
the light horse came down, and the depo- 
nent with the said Philip White were 
made prisoners, that they were put under 
guard to be sent to Freehold for confine- 
ment; that on the way from Colt's Neck 
to Freehold, between Daniel Grandin's 
and Samuel Leonard's the deponent was 
told by one of his guards that Philip 
White was running away ; that the depo- 
nent looked back and saw the horsemen 
in pursuit of something, but being about 
half a mile distant, could not distinguish 
alter whom or what the pursuit was; that 
the field in which they were pursuing was 
near the brook next to Mr. Leonard's ad- 
joining a wood ; that Lieut. Rhea and 
George Brindley left the deponent under 
guard of two men and ran their horses 
back towards the place the other men 
were pursuing ; that the deponent after- 
wards understood that it is was Philip 
White they were pursuing, and that he 
was killed in the pursuit; that Joshua 
Huddy was not one of the guard Or party, 
and the deponent understood and verily 
believes that he was then a prisoner in 
New York; and the deponent further and 
lastly declares, that the above is the truth 
as related without any fear, threats or 
compulsion whatever. 

Aaron White. 
Sworn before me this 15th of April, 1782- 
David Forman, 
Justice of the Peace, Monmouth County. 

That a clear idea of the order of Ihe 
principal events referred to in these affi- 
davits may be obtained, we will here state 
that Capt. Joshua Huddy was taken pris- 
oner by the British at Toms River, on 
Sunday, March 24th, 1782 ; on Saturday, 
the 30th of March, six days after, Phil. 
White and Aaron, were taken prisoners 
by the Monmouth militia the Bame day 



(March 30th,) Philip White was killed, at 
which time Capt. Huddy was confined in 
the sugar house prison at New York, 
where he had been put on Tuesday, March 
27«h, and remained until Monday, April 
8th, when he was taken on board a sloop 
and put in irons, and four days later — on 
the 12th of April, 1782 — he was hung near 
the Highlands; his body was delivered to 
the Americans, sent to Freehold, and 
buried with the honors of war. Three 
days after his deatli — on the 15th of April, 
these affidavits were taken, while the re- 
collections of all the circumstances refer- 
red to were fresh in the minds of the wit- 



OR1GIN OF FAMILY NAMES. 



A surname is an additional name added 
to a proper or given name for the sake of 
distinction, and so called because original 
ly written over the other name instead of 
after it, from the French Surnom, probably 
derived from the Latin "Super nomen," 
signifying above the name. 

Surnames have originated in various 
ways. Some are derived from the names 
of places; others from offices and profes- 
sions, from personal peculiarities ; from 
the Christian or proper name of the fath- 
er; from the performance of certain ac- 
tions; from objects in the animal, mineral 
and vegetable world, and from accidental 
circumstances of every varied character. 

According to Camden, surnames began 
to be taken up in France about the year 
1000, and in England about the time of 
the Conquest (1066) or a very little be- 
fore. 

Local names form the largest class of 
our surnames. First among these are 
those which are national, expressing the 
country whence the person first bearing 
the name came, as English, Scott, French, 
Ireland, Britain, Fleming (from Flanders) 
Gaskin, (from Gascony), &c Names were 
taken from almost every county, town 
and hamlet, as Cheshire, Chester, Hull, 
Ross, Kent, Cunningham, Huntingdon, 
Preston, Compton, etc., so that local names 
of this class may number many thousands. 
For instance, a person whose native place 
was Chester, might remove to another, 
place the inhabitants of which, to distin- 
guish him, would give him the surname of 
Chester, originally prefixing it with " o/," 
frequently shortened to " O " or " A," sig- 
nifying/r#»i or at, as John $f Chester, John 
O' Chester; John atKirby, John A'Kirby. 
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The prefixes after a time were dropped 
and the names descended to children as 
simply Chester and Kirby. 

Besides these we have a great number of 
local surnames which are general and de- 
scriptive of the nature or situation of the 
residence of the persons upon whom they 
were bestowed, as Hill, Wood, Dale, Park, 
Ac. The prefix At or Atle was generally 
used before these names as John At Hill, 
meaning John at the hill or John who 
lived at the hill; James At Well, John At 
Wood, now Atwell and Atwood. In this 
way men took surnames from rivers and 
trees trom residing at or near them, as 
Beck. Gill, Grant, Beach, Bush. Ash, 
Thorn. 

Surnames derived from Christian or bap- 
tismal names are probably next in num 
ber to the local surnames; some of these 
are probably the most ancient of all sur- 
names, many of them varied by prefixes 
and suffixes. Of this class we have first, 
the names terminating in son, which vas 
added to the name of the father ; John the c 
son of William, was called John, William's | cal. Among these may be mentioned 



Hugh. These names are now abbreviated 
into Powell, Puce, Bevan, Pugh. 

The affix " Ing " is of Teutonic origin, 
denoting progeny; Whiting means fair off- 
spring ; Browning, the dark or brown cnild, 
etc. Let of Anglo Saxon origin means lit- 
tle, as Bartlelt, little Bart or Bartholomew ; 
Willett, little Will. 

The prefixes " Mac" and " 0" found in 
Irish names signify the first, son, the lat- 
ter grandson or descendant. Donneil's 
son would be called Mac Donnell; the 
grandson or descendant would be called 
O'Donnell; Mac Neall, the son of Neal ; 
O'Neal, the grandson of Neal. 

Names of trades, occupations and pur- 
suits are next in number, as Smith, Car- 
penter, Taylor, Barker, Barber, Brewer, 
Sherman (a shearman, one who shears 
cloth), Naylor (nailmaker), Tucker (a ful. 
ler), etc. John the Smith was shortened 
to John Smith, Peter the Carpenter, to 
Peter Carpenter, &c. 

Many surnames are derived from offi- 
cial names, both civil and ecclesiasti- 



son — John Williamson ; Johnson, John's 
son ; Thompson, Thomas' son ; Simpson, Si- 
mon'sson; Wilson, Will's son. 

The Welsh merely appended " s," in 
stead of son, as Echvards, son of Edward ; 
Davis, son of David; Jones, son of John ; 
Hughes, son of Hugh ; Williams, son of Wil 
liam, &c. 



King, Earl, Knight. Pope, Bishop, Bailey, 
Marshall, Chamberlain, Priest, etc. 

Personal characteristics have given ori- 
gin to another class of surnames descrip- 
tive of mental or bodily peculiarities.— 
Among these are the names of color and 
complexion, as Black, Brown, White, 
Gray, Dunn (brown); and from the color 



Then we have surnames formed from ab- of the hair, Whitehead, Fairfax (fair 
breviated names, pet names and nick- 1 hair), Swartz (black), Fairchild, Ulack- 
names, as Watson the son of Wat or Wal- | man, etc. 

ter: Watts, signifying the same ; Poison,* Among those which indicate the men 
son of Dob or 'Robert. | tal or moral qualities are such as fcood- 

A great muny surnames are formed of, man, Wise, Wiley, Meek, Moody, 011*8, 
abbreviated and nurse mmes with the ad i Gay, Sage, Joy. 

dition of the diminutive terminations ette, I Among those derived from bodily pecu- 
kin, cock or cox, all of which signify " lit- | linrity and from feats of personal strength 
tie" or "child." From the termination j or courage are Strong, Mickle, Little, 
etit we have such names as Willet, which Long, Armstrong, Turnbull, etc. 
mean* little Will, or son of Will ; Hallet, I A few gurnHmes aie derived from ani- 
Little Hal or Henry. From kin or kin's j mR , fighes and birdS) generally for the 
we have Wilkins, Simpkins, Atkins, Hig- reaBOn K j ven hereafter, 
gins, Hawkins, Dobbins. From cock or cox 
we have Wilcox, Simcox, <fcc. 

Some surnames have the prefix Fi'.z, of 
Norman origin, signifying son. as Fitz Clar- 
ence, son of Clarence, Fitzgerald, son of Ger- 



ald. Fitz was applied to sons both legiti- 
mate and illegitimate. 

The Welsh in like manner prefixed Ap 
to denote son, as D&vid Ap Howell, David 
son of Howell; Evan Ap Rhys, Evan son of 
Rhys or Reese ; Hichard Ap Evan, Richard 
son of Evan ; John Ap Hugh, John son of 



given 

Of surnames derived from animals may 
be mentioned Wolf, Lion, Fox, Hare, 
Roe, &c. From Wild boar comes Wilbur; 
from Little Wolf or Lupellas comes Lovel ; 
Todd means fix in Scotch ; and from Eber 
or Eafer, a boar, is derived Everard, Ever- 
itt, Everingham. Everton, &c. Oliphant is 
from elephant. 

Among the names of fishes and birds 
taken as family names may be mentioned, 
Pike, Salmon, Burt, Bass, Fish, etc ; Dove, 
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Finch, Peacock, Swan, Jay, Wildgoose 
(Wilgus), Heron, &c. 

The mineral and vegetable kingdom 
have contributed their full quota, as in- 
stance Garnett, Jewell, Steel, Irons, Stone, 
Flint, Pine, Rose, Thorn, Burch, etc. 

One reason why persons received as sur- 
uames the names of animals, fishes, birds, 
flowers, &c, was because in ancient times 
in England, not only innkeepers but 
tradesmen and mechanics of all kinds put 
on the signs over their doors a representa- 
tion of something to attract attention and 
as a distinguishing mark of their place of 
business, as Wild boars, Elephants, Bulls, 
Swans, Peacocks, Dolphins, Cranes, Grif- 
fins, Guns, Bells, Pots, Pitcaers, &c, which 
gave rise to the surnames of those who 
put them up or to some of their employes. 

Camden says " that he was told by them 
who said they spake of knowledge, that 
many names that seem unfitting for men, 
as of brutish beasts, etc., came from the 
very signs of the houses where they inhab- 
ited. That some, in late time, dwelling 
at the sign of the Dolphin, Bull, White- 
horse, Racket, Peacocke, etc., were com- 
monly called Thimas at the Dolphin, Will at 
the Bull, George at the Whitehorse, Robin at 
the Racket, which names, as many others 
of the like sort, with omitting at, became 
afterward hereditary to their children." 

A few surnames have originated in nick- 
names, epithets of contempt and ridicule, 
imposed for personal peculiarities, habits, 
qualities, incidents or accidents which hap- 
pened to their original bearers, as Doolit- 
tie, Bragg, Trollope, Silliman, &c. 

The foregoing gives the principal sour- 
ces from which the greater part of our 
surnames are derived, but many names 
yet remain, the origin of which are not ac- 
counted for, but all surnames must have been 
originally significant. The best authorities 
as to the origin and meaning of surnames 
are Lover, Camden and Arthur, the work 
of the last named being the most conven 
ient and accessible. 

We give below the meaning and origin 
of many familiar surnames as accepted by 
some authorities. In a few instances 
there is a difference of opinion among 
those who have investigated the subject. 
At some future time we shall endeavor to 
find room for a more complete list of sur- 
names and quote different authorities — 
In some cases where different opinions 
are given as to the origin of surnames 
each may be correct owing to the fact 



that many names now common may have 
had different origins. 

SURNAMES— THEIR ORIGIN AND 

MEANING. 



Acheson, Atcheson. (Cornish British). 
An inscription or memorial. 

Ackerman. (Saxon). From Acker, oak- 
en, made ol oak, and man. Signifying 
the brave, firm, unyielding man. 

Acton. (Saxon). Oak-town or oak hill. 
Agnew. (Norman French). From the 
town of Agneau, in Normandy, whence the 
family originated. Agneau, in Normandy 
French signifies lambs. 

Ackers, Aikens, Akers, Akins &c. (Sax- 
on). Signify oaken or place of oaks, or oak 
man, a man firm and unyielding as an 
oak. 

Allen, Allan. This name is derived, by 
one authority from the Sclavonic Aland, a 
woltdog or hound. Camden thinks it is a 
corruption of Aelnnus, which signifiessun- 
bright. In the Gaelic, Aluinn signifies ex- 
ceedingly fair, handsome, elegant, lovely. 
Irish, Alun, fair beautiful. The Gaelic and 
Irish derivations are probably correct. 
Anderson. Son of Andrew. 
Armstrong. A name given for strength 
in battle. 

Austin. (Latin) A contraction of Augus- 
tine, from Augustinus, imperial, royal, 
great, renowned. 

Bailey. A name of office. 
Barculo, Barkalow. From the town 
Boi culo or Borkulo in Holland. 

Barnes. A distinguished family of Sot- 
terly, Suffolk county, England. Beam, a 
city in France. Barnyz, (Cornish Br.) a 
judge. 

Bartlett. A diminutive of Bartholo- 
mew, meaning little Bart, or son of Bar- 
tholomew. 

Barton. (Saxon). Local. From a town in 
Lincolnshire, England, meaning a corn 
town or barley village, from bere, barley, 
and ton an inclosure, house or village. In 
Devonshire Barton is applied to any free- 
hold estate not possessed of manorial 
privileges. 
Bates. (Anglo Saxon) Contention. 
Bauer. (German). Farmer. 
Baxter. (Anglo Saxon). Baker. Sir 
Walter Scott says that in Scotland it aUo 
meant a baker's lad. 

Beadle. A name of office; an officer be- 
longing to a university or parish. 

Bedell. The same as Beadle, of which 
it is a corruption. 
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Beers. From Beer, a town in Dorsetshire, 
England, so called from bere, grain, bar- 
ley; a fruitful place. 

Bell. A name taken from the sign of an 
inn or shop. " John at the Bell " became 
"John Bell." 

Bennett. A contraction or corruption 
of Benedict, from Benedictus, blessed. 

Blair. A cleared plain or battle field. 

Blake. A corruption of Ap Lake, son of 
Lake. 

Bogart (Dutch) From boomgard, an or- 
chard. 

Bond. The father or head of a family, 
whence husband, a contraction of house 
bond. 

Bonnal. (Cornish British). The house 
on the cliff. (See Burnell). 

Bowen. (Welsh). A corruption of Ap 
Owen, son of Owen. 

Bowne. (Cornish Br.) Signifies ready, 
active, nimble. 

Bowman. A military name ; one who 
used a bow ; an archer. 

Bowers. A shady recess ; a cottage. The 
German Bauer is sometimes corrupted to 
Bower. 

Bowyer. One who used or made bows. 

Bradshaw. A broad wood or grove. One 
who lived near a wide grove. 

Breese. (Welsh). A contraction of Ap 
Reese, son of Ree?e. 

Brewer, Brewster. A brewer of malt li- 
quor. 

Brick. A corruption of Breek, signify- 
ing broken, a gap. 

Britton, Brittain. A native of Britain. 

Brower. From the Dutch Brouer, a 
brewer. 

Bryan, Brian Brien. Nobly descended; 
also one who is fair spoken, wordy, spe- 
cious. 

Bunnell. A corruption of Bonhill, a par- 
ish in the county of Dumbarton, Scot- 
land. 

Burden, Borden. Louver says the sur- 
name Burden is probably a corruption of 
bourdon, a pilgrim's staff. It may also be de- 
rived from two Saxon words Bour and den 
signifying a house in the valley. 

Chadwich. Cottage by the harbor. 

Clayton. The Clay hill. 

Cole. An abbreviation of Nicholas, 
common among the Dutch. 

Connell, Connelly. From Celtic and 
Gaelic, conal, love, friendship. 

Conway. From a river of this name in 
Wales. 

Coombs. (Cornish Br.) A place between 
hills, a valley ; in the Welsh Coom. 



Courtney. From a town in France, 
Courtenay fifty-six miles south of Paris.— 
The name signifies " The court near the 
river." 

Cox. From cock or cox, little, a term of 
endearment. The word was sometimes 
used to denote a leader or chief man. In 
West Jersey, some two centuries ago, Pe- 
ter, Lacey, and Laurence Cock were prom- 
inent settlers; their descendants general- 
ly now spell the name Cox. 

Crawforl. From Crawford in Lancashire, 
Scotland, which some say derived its name 
from cm bloody and ford, a pas3 — bloody 
ford. 

Crowell. From a town in England by 
that name. 

Curtis. An abbreviation of courteous. 

Dennis. A corruption of the Greek name 
Dionysius, divine mind. 

Dunn. Gaelic, a heap, hill, mount, fort- 
ress. Saxon, brown, of a dark color, swar- 
thy. 

Dunning. Brown offspring, Child of 
Dunn. 

Errick, Herrick. " There is a tradition " 
says Dean Swift " that the ancient family 
of Ericks or Herricks derive their lineage 
from Erick the Forester, a great command- 
er who raided an army to oppose the inva- 
sion of William the Conquerer." 

Errickson. Son of Eric. The old settlers 
of Monmouth of this name were probably 
of Swedish descent and first settled in 
West Jersey. Eric Errickson came over 
with the first Swedish settlers (1638?) A 
census of Swedes taken in 1693 gives the 
names of Joran Ericson, one child, Mats 
Errickson, three children, Eric Errickson, 
one child. An old tradition says that the 
first of the family who came to New Jer- 
sey, descended from Eric, king of Sweden. 

Erwin, Irwin. Welsh Erwyn, very fair, 
white beautiful. 

Evans. The Welsh for John, same as 
Johns, meaning son of Evan or son of 
John. 

French. One who came from France. 

Goudy, Gowdy. From Gouda, a town in 
Holland. 

Gordon. A strong man, a hero, a giant. 

Harris, Harrison. Son of Henry. 

Hartshorne. The horn of a hart or male 
deer ; an emblem or sign over a shop or 
inn, whence the name " Will at the Harts- 
horn." 

Havens. From haven, a harbor. One 
who lived near a haven. 

Henderson, Hendrickson. Son of Hen- 
rv or Hendrick. 
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Herbert. (Saxon) From Here, a sol- 
dier, and beorht, bright — meaning an ex- 
pert soldier, famous in war. 

Higgins. Little Hugh, or son of Hugh. 

Hilyard. Anciently Ilildheard, Hild in 
Saxon is a hero or heroine, and heard, a 
pastor or keeper. 

Hodges. Hodge was a nickname of Rog- 
er, and Hodges mean son of Hodge. 

Hoffman. (Dutch) From Hoof dam, a 
captain or head man, Hofman, from Hof, a 
court — the man of the court. 

Holman. A corruption of Allemand, a 
German, that is a mixture of all men, Alle 
mann. 

Holmes. From Holm, a river, island or 
meadow; also cultivated rising ground. 

Hume, Hulmes. Same as above. 

Hood. (Saxon) Irom houd', the wood. 

Hooper. A cooper. 

Ho5>kins. Little Robert or son of Rob- 
ert. 

Hunn. A native of Hungary. 

Irving, Irvine. From a river and town 
of same name in Ayrshire, Scotland. 

Jeffrey. Corrupted from Geoffrey or 
Godfrey, from theGerman, signifying God's 
peace or joyful pence. This name was borne 
by the chief of the royal house of Plantag- 
enet. 

Jenkins. From Jenks or John ; son of 
John. 

Jennings. Same as Jenkins. 

Kemble, Kimble. A corruption of Camp 
bell, which family claims to be able to trace 
its lineage to the fifth century. Cam meant I 
crooked, and beul, mouth — the man whose I 
mouth inclined a little on one 6ide. 

Laird. The same as Lord. 

Lane. (Gaelic) A plain ; a narrow way. 

Lawrence. Flourishing, spreading, from 
Laurus, the laurel tree. Sir Robert Lau- 
rence of Ashton Hall. Lancashire, England, 
accompanied Hichard I. to the Holy Land 
1191. 

Leonard. The disposition of a lion. Li- 
on hearted. 

Lippencot. German. A town on the 
coast; one who lived on the coast — from 
leben to dwell, and cote side or coast. 

Lloyd. (Welsh) Grey or brown. 

Lowe. A hill. 

Martin. Warlike, a chief man, a warrior. 

Moore. (Gaelic) Great, chief, tall, mighty, 
proud. 

Morgan. One born by the sea. 

Morris. (Welsh) A hero, a brave man. 

Norris. A North king ; the third king 
at arms. 



Osborn. From hus, a house, and beam, 
a child — a family child or adopted child. 

Owen. The good offspring, good child. 

Palmer. A pilgrim from the Holy Land ; 
so called because he carried a palm branch 
as a pledge of his having been to Palestine. 

Pancoast, Pancost. A corruption of Pen- 
tecost, a name probably given to a child 
born on Pc-ntecost day. 

Pangburn, Pangbourn. A town in Berk- 
shire, England. 

Parker. The keeper of a park. 

Powell. The son of Howell, which is from 
Ccrnish British Houl, the sun. 

Potter. One who makes earthen vessels. 

Price. The son of Rice or Reese, from 
Ap Bice. 

QuackeiboFS. A thicket, a grove, moun- 
tain ash. 

Randolph, Randall. Fair help. Good 
help. 

Reeves. From Beeve, a bailiff, provost, or 
steward. 

Reynolds. Sincere or pure love ; astrong, 
firm hold 

Rice, Reese. A brave, impetuous man. 

Roger. One who keeps the peace ; strong 
counsel. 

Rogers. Son of Roger. 

Russell. Red haired, or somewhat red- 
dish. 

Schenck. An inn or public house, from 
the German schenke. 

Sherman. One who shears cloth. 

Smith. The most common of all sur- 
names. The name is derived from the An- 
glo Saxon Smitan, to strike or smite. 

"From whence comes Smith, all be he knight or 

squire, 
But from the Smith that fo't geth at the fire?" 

Veretegan. 
Among the Highland class, the smith 
ranked third in dignity to the chief, from 
his skill in fabricating military weapons 
and his dexterity in using them. In Wales 
there were three sciences which a tenant 
could not teach his son without consent of 
his lord, Scholarship, Bardism and Smithcraft. 
This last was considered one of the liberal 
sciences, and the term hi d a more com- 
prehensive sense than we now give it. The 
smith was required to have different 
branches of knowledge which are now prac- 
ticed separately, such as raising the ore, 
converting it into metal, etc. It originally 
applied to all mechanical workmen wheth- 
er in metal, wood or other materials. 

The name John Smith is s > common 
that it almost ceases to be a distinctive 
name. One writer contends, in an amus- 
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ing article, that the nam* Smith is not 
only common in Great Britain and Ameri- 
ca, but among all the nations of the earth. 
He insists that the Hebrew name of Shem 
(Noah's son) was thus corrupted : Shem, 
Shemit, Shmit, Smith. A Philadelphia 
humorous writer, after asserting that Shem 
in Hebrew is the origin of Smith, says the 
name John Smith is found in other nations 
one and indivisible Thus, Latin, Johannes 
Smithius ; Italian, Giovanni Smithi ; Span- 
ish, Juan Smilhas ; Dutch, Hans Schmidt; 
French, Jean Smeets ; Russian, Jonlott 
Skmittowski ; Polish, Ivan Schmittiwci.i^i ; j 
Chinese, Jahon Shimmitt ; Icelandis, Jaime 
Smithson ; Welsh, Jihon Schmidd ; Tus- 
carora, Ton Qu Smittiu ; Mexican, Jontli 
F. Smitti. 
Snyder. (German) Schneider, a tailor. 
Stanton. From stan a stone and ton, a 
hill or town. 

Stewart. Malcolm III, king of Scotland, 
created Walter, the son ot Fleance and 
grandson of Banquo, Lord High Steward 
of Scotland, from which office his family 
afterwards took, and retained the name of 
Stewart, and from ihence descended the 
royal family of Stuart. 

Stockton. A town in Durham, England. 
Stokes. A parish in Buckinghamshire, 
England. 

Stryker. (Danish.) From stn.qe, to strike, 
to roam, to travel ; hence a worker at a 
trade, a traveller. 

Sutphen. (Dutch.) Originally Van 
Zutphen, that is, from the city of Zutphen 
in Germany. 
Taggart. (Welsh.) A meeting house. 
Tunison. Probably son of Teunis or 
Tunis. 

Throckmorton. A corruption of At Rock- 

meor-toivn, " a town on a rock in a moor," 

in the vale of Fversham, Warwickshire, 

England. 

Thwaite. A piece of ground cleared of 

wood. 
Tice. (Dutch.) A familiar abbreviation 

of Matthias. 

Tilton. Derived from Tilton, a village 
in England, probably an ancient place of 
tilling or tents. Till, Saxon, a tent. 

Todd. Tod, a Scotch word for fox. 

Townsend. One who lived at the end of 
the town. 

Truax. (Cornish Br.) The place on the 

waters. 

Van Cleve. From the city of Cleve or 
Cleves in Westphalia, Germany. 

Vanderreer. From the ferry. 



Voorhees. (Dutch.) From worhius the 
fore room or best room of a house, or from 
voor Hess, before the town of Hess. 

Walton The name of several villages 
in England, from tvald, a wood, and i«n a 
town or village. 

Watson and Watts. Son of Walter. 

Worden. Werden. From Wehr, a forti- 
fication and den, a hill ; a town in Nether- 
lands called Woerdon. 

Westervelt. The west field. 

Woodruff. The governor or keeper of 
a wood, a forester. 

Woodward. Wood-ward, a forest keeper 
or officer who had charge of a park or for- 
est, and took charge of all offences com- 
mitted. 

Woolley. From Woldley, uncultivated 
hinds, hills without woods. 

Worth. (Saxon.) A court, farm, place. 



THE DEATH OF BACON. 



"John- Bacon was a notorious refugee 
who had committed many depredations 
along the shores of Monmouth and Bur- 
lington counties. After having been a ter- 
ror to the people of this section for some 
time, John Stewart, of Arneytown, (after- 
wards Captain Stewart), resolved if possi- 
ble to take him. There had been a reward 
of fifty pounds sterling offered by the Gov- 
ernor and Council for his capture, dead or 
alive. A short time previous, in an engage- 
mentat Cedar Creek Bridge, Bacon and his 
company had discomfited a considerable 
body of State troops, killing a brother of 
Joel Cook, of Cook's Mills, (now Cooks- 
! town), Burlington county, which excited 
much alarm ana exasperated the whole 
country. On the occasion of his arrest, Cap- 
tain Stewart look with him Joel Cook, John 
Brown, Thomas Smith, John Jones, and 
another person whose name is not recol- 
lected, and started in pursuit, well armed. 
They traversed the shore and found Bacon 
separated from his men at the public house 
or cabin of William Rose, between West 
Creek and Clamtown (now Tuckerton), in 
Burlington County. The night was very 
dark, and Smith being in advance ot the 
party, approached the house, and discov- 
ered through the window a man sitting 
with a gun between his knees. He imme- 
diately informed his companions. On ar- 
riving" at the house, Captain Stewart 
opened the door and presenting his mus- 
ket demanded a surrender. The fellow 
sprang to his feet, and cocking his gun was 
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in the act of bringing it round to the breast 
of Stewart, when the latter, instead of dis- 
charging his pieco, closed in with him and 
succeeded after a scuffle in bringing him 
to the floor. He then avowed himself to be 
John Bacon, and asked for quarter, whi h 
was at once readily granted to him by Stew 
art. They arose from the floor, and Stew- 
art (still retaining his hold on Bacon) 
called to Cook, who, when he discovered 
the supposed murderer of his brother, he- 
came exasperated, and stepping back gave 
Bacon a bayonet thrust unknown to Stew- 
art or his companions. Bacon appeared 
taint and fell. After a short time he re- 
covered and attempted to escape by the I 
back door. Stewart pushed a table against 
it. Bacon hurled it away and struck Stew- 
art to the floor, opened the door, and again 
attempted to pass out: but was shot by 
Stewart (who had regained his feet) while 
in the act. The bull passed through his 
body, through a part of the building, and 
struck the breast of Cook, who had taken 
a position at the back door to prevent 
egress. Cook's companions were ignorant 
of the fact that he had given Bacon the 
bayonet wound, and would scarcely credit 
him when he so informed them on their 
way home. They examined Bacon's body 
at Mount Misery, an I the wounds made 
by both bayonet and ball were obvious. 
They brought his dead body to Jacobstown, 
Burlington county, and were in the act of 
burying it in the public highway, near the 
village in the presence of many citizens 
who had collected on the occasion, when 
Bacon's brother appeared among then) and 
after much entreaty succeeded in obtain- 
ing his body lor private burial." 

This affair took place on Thursday eve- 
ning, April 3rd, 1783. _ 

As there have been some disputes in tra- 
ditionary accounts as to the exact manner 
of Bacon's death, we have been at much 
trouble to get at (he truth. Some old resi- 
dents oT the vicinity where he was killed 
are positive that he was shot down after 
asking for quarter. They say that Captain 
Stewart's party suddenly opened the door 
and pointed a musket at Bacon, who in- 
stantly roue up and held a table before him 
and begged for quarter, but the musket 
was fired, and the ball went through the 
table and killed him. But after much pa- 
tient investigation and inquiry we beueve 
this story is untrue, and that the correct 
version is about as Governor Fort has giv- 
en it. We are sorry to add, however, that 
the party treated the body with unjustifia- 



ble indignity. As soon as Bacon was killed 
his body was thrown into a wagon with his 
head over eiie tail-board, and the party 
drove (or home that same night. Young 
Cook seemed quite " carried away" to 
think he had avenged his brother's death, 
and at the inns at Mannahawkin and 
Mount Misery, insisted on treating Bacon 
with liquor, fastening open his mouth 
while he poured liquor into it. The de- 
scendants of British sympathisers have 
charged the party with much cruelty, but 
the only foundations are the indignities of- 
fered to his body ; and even there we can 
find some palliation for it, when we consid- 
er the excitement bordering on frenzy, of 
young Cook. 

In addition to what has been quoted 
from Governor Fort regarding Bacon's buri- 
al, we have heard it stated that in accord- 
ance with an ancient custom with great 
criminals, the intention was to bury Bacon 
at the forks of some, public roads, with a 
stake driven through the body ; but his 
brother's arrival changed their plan. This 
brother of Bacon's was generally respected 
where he was known. 

The writer of this is under impression 
that before the war Bacon's home was in 
Burlington county, though he occasionally 
worked in Stafford township, in Ocean 
county, and he has been told that Bacon 
left a wife and two sons at Pemberton ; 
that his widow married a man named Mor- 
ris, and that the two sons emigrated West, 
and became respectable and useful citi 
gens. 

It is but just to add that among old resi- 
dent, generally of the Society of Friends, 
who though sympathizing with the Ameri- 
cans, yet were non-combatants, that Bacon 
was held to be among the most honorable 
of the refugee leaders. They fay that ex- 
cept calling for a meal's victuals for him- 
self and men in passing, he never molested 
the persons or properly of any but Ameri- 
cans in the militia service. 

Before closing, we will say that, although 
our Stale Council of Safety had declared 
Bacon an outlaw, and offered a reward for 
him dead or alive, yet it is probable that if 
he had been taken alive and delivered to 
the civil authorities he would have been 
liberated in pursuance of the treaty with 
Engb.nd. 

Hetfield, a much worse man than Bacon, 
many years after the war, had the impu- 
dence to return to Essex county (to en- 
deavor to secure some property there), 
when he was arrested for his misdeeds dur- 



ing the Revolution ; but the judge decided 
lie must be liberated in pursuance of the 
treaty with England. Most c.f the old resi- 
dents in Essex well remember the intense 
excitement and indignation raised by the 
return and liberation of this scoundrel. 

The refugee leaders in our State — Het- 
field, Bacon, Lippincott, Davenport, Moody 
and others— all doubtless held commis- 
sions from the " Board of Associated Loy- 
alists," of which the President was Wil- 
liam Franklin, the last British Governor 
of New Jersey. 

OAPT. ADAM HYLER, 

The daring Privateer of the waters in 

and around— Old Monmouth. 



It is rare to find in fact or fiction, more 
daring exploits recorded than those per- | 
formed chiefly in the waters around old | 
Monmouth, by Captain Adam Hyler. who | 
resided at New Brunswick during the lat- : 
ter part of the Revolutionary war. From! 
some unaccountable cause, the heroic j 
deeds of this man have received but little 
notice from historians ; indeed, we remem- 
ber of but one modere work that makes, 
any allusion to them, and that gives only j 
two or three of the items published below, j 

Capt. Hyler'8 operations were carried on 
ill Raritan bay, and along our coast as far 
down as Egg Harbor— chiefly, however, in 
the first named place. Though he some- 
times used sail craft, yet he generally de- 
pended upon whale boats or large barges, 
rowed by skillful crews. These barges 
were generally kept at New Brunswick, 
but some were at times concealed in small 
streams emptying into Raritan bay and 
river, which place was then reached by 
old Cranberry Inlet. 

Though the Refugee band which had 
its headquarters at the settlement on 
.Sandy Hook, around the lighthouse, gave 
great annovance to the patriots of Mon- 
mouth, yet their operations were much 
circumscribed by the efforts of Capt. Hy- 
ler and his brave compatriots, who serious- 
ly interfered with the vessels of the refu- 
gees, as well as of the British, and when 
opportunity offered as will hereafter be 
seen, hesitated not to attack their settle- 
ment, a-ad even the lighthouse fort itself. 
The refugees would sometimes boast of 
successful midnight marauding expedi- 
tions 'into the adjacent country, but the 
bold, skillful exploits of Hyler, far eclipsed 
their best planned efforts. 



A clear idea of Capt. Hyler's manner of 
harassing the enemy is given in the fol- 
lowing extracts, copied from various an- 
cient papers published at the time. They 
serve to aid in completing the picture of 
life and times in and around Old Mon- 
mouth during the Revolution. 

"October 7th, 1781. On Friday last, 

Capt. Adam Hyler, from New Brunswick, 

with one gun boat and two whale, boats, 

within a quarter of a mile of the guard 

■ ship at Sandy Hook, attacked five vessels, 

! and after a smart conflict of fifteen minu- 

! tes carried them. Two of them were 

I armed, one mounting four six pounders. 

! and one six swivels, and one three pound- 

; er. The hands made their escape with 

I their long boats, and took refuge in a 

! small fort, in which were mounted twelve 

' swivel guns, from which they kept up v 

| constant firing; notwithstanding which 

I he boarded them all without the loss of a 

! man. On board one of them was 250 

I bushels of wheat and a quantity of cheese 

! belonging to Capt. Lippencott, bound to 

1 New fork. He took from them fifty 

bushels of wheat, a quantity of cheese 

several swivels, a number of fusees, one, 

cask of powder and some dry goods ; and 

stripped them of their sails and rigging— 

not being able to bring the vessels into 

port, in consequence of a contrary wind 

and tide. After which he set fire to all 

save one, on board Jof which was a woman 

and four small children, which prevented 

her from sharing a similar fate." 

On the 13th of October, a week or ten 
days after the above mentioned affair, 
Capt. Hyler with one gunboat and two 
whale boats, boarded a sloop and two 
schooners, which all hands, except two, 
had previously left, and which lay under 
the cover of the light house fort at Sandy 
Hook, and brought them all off; but the 
sloop being a dull sailor, and being much 
annoyed from a galley lying near Staten 
Island, she was set on fire about three 
miles from the fort. One of the schooners 
running aground by accident, was stripped 
and left ; the other a remarkably fine fast 
sailing Virginia built pilot, mounted with 
one four pounder was brought, with two 
prisoners, safely off. 

On the 24th of the same month, he start- 
ed with one gunboat to surprise the " refu- 
gee town " at Sandy Hook. He landed 
within three quarters of a mile of the light- 
house, but found the refugees were out in 
Monmouth County on a plundering expe- 
dition. He however fell in with six noted 



villains who he brought off and lodged in 
n safe place. A subsequent notice of Capt. 
Hyler, says that at one time he captured 
the Captain of the guard at the light house, 
with all his men, but whether it was at this 
or some other time, is not stated. 

Nov. 14tb, 1781. On Saturday night, 
Capt. Hyler, with a gunboat and a small 
party of men went to the Narrows, where 
he captured a ship with fourteen hands, 
and brought her off with the intention of 
running her up the Raritan river, but near 
the mouth she unluckily got aground, and 
as the enemy approached in force, he was 
obliged to set her on fire. She was loaded 
with rum and pork ; several hogsheads of 
the former he got out and brought off with 
the prisoners." 

This ship captured was probably " The 
Father's D-sire," as twenty hogsheads of 
rum and thirty barrels of pork were adver- 
tised by the U. 8. Marshal to be sold a few 
days after ; which the advertisement states 
were taken from a ship of this name by 
Captain Hyler. 

" On the 15th of December. Capt. Hyler, 
who commands seven or eight stout whale, 
boats, manned with nearone hundred men, 
at the Narrows, fell in with two refugee 
•sloops trading to Shrewsbury, one of them 
commanded by the noted villain, 'Shore 
Stephens,' and had on board £600 in spe- 
cie, besides a considerable quantity nf dry 
goods ; the other had similar articles, also 
sugar, rum, etc. They were taken to New 
Brunswick." 

The many daring exploits of Capt. Hy- 
ler, following so close one after another, 
aroused the Biitish at New York, and 
they fitted out an expedition with the de- 
termination of destroying his boats, and 
if possible, capturing him. The following 
account of this expedition is derived 
chiefly from Philadelphia papers, of the 
date of January 15th and 16th, 1782: 

•' A party of the British lately (about 
January 9th) madp an incursion to New 
Brunswick with the design, it is said, of 
carrying off the boats of the celebrated 
partizan, Capt. Adam Hyler. They land- 
ed at New Brunswick and plundered two 
houses, but were gallantly opposed by the 
neighboring militi i, and the enemy were 
driven off with some loss. Farther ac- 
counts say there were some 200 refugees 
and British, and that they suoceeded in 
destroying the whale boats. No Ameri- 
cans were killed, but five were wounded 
and six taken prisoners. Several tories 
were killed — four known to be, and sev- 



eral were seen to be carried off. -phe 
British made the attack about 5 o'clock 
A. M., just before daylight, and the Ameri- 
can account says the expedition was we jj 
planned, and that the Tories heltj tne 
town for about an hour. The British ree 
ulars were detachments from the 40th 
and 42d regiments, under command Q f 
Capt. Beckwith, in six boats, and they 
took away all of Hyler's boats. The Brit- 
ish alleged that Captain Hyler was u, j., 
serter from the Royalists." 

It is probable that at this time, begjj-g 
his boats at New Brunswick, Capt, Hyler 
had others concealed elsewhere, as w*, fj nc j 
early in the following spring he w fts a j 
work as usual, apparently, but littl e j n . 
convenienced by the loss of the boats 
taken by the British, though he may have 
built some in the meantime. In March 
following, when the British attacked arK j 
burned. Toms River, they boasted ot nav . 
ing captured there a fine large barge be- 
longing to Capt. Hyler. 

In April, 1782, Capt. Hyler, in an ocen 
boat, boarded and took a large out ter 
almost ready for sea. lying near •Sandy 
Hook, and near the Lion man-of-wnr 54 
guns. This cutter mounted twelvy' ig 
pounders, and was commanded by one 
White, formerly of Philadelphia, D ut 
turned apostate. Hyler blew up the ves . 
sel, which was designed as a cruiser, an( j 
took forty prisoners. Another account 
says the number of prisoners was fifty, an( j 
the cutter's armament was six 18 pounders 
and ten 9 pounders. At the same tirne he 
took a sloop which was ransomed for £4qo 
The Captain of the cutter gives an amus- 
ing account of the way Hyler captured n j s 
vessel, which will be found hereafter. 

"On the 25th of May, 1782. Capt. Ujl» 
with his armed boats, being in Shrewg Dur y 
river, a party of British troops, consi sl j n 
of twenty-five men, under Capt. Shaak 
wns detached to intercept him in the m± 
Hyler discovered them, and landed t, n j r ! 
teen men, with orders to charge; when 
four of the enemy were killed or wounded 
and the Capt. and eight men taken prig on ! 
ers. By the firing of a gun it was , U p- 
posed others were killed, as they were 
seen to fall. Just before this affair, (JaDt 
Hyler had met with a hurt, or otherwi 8e ne 
probably would not have let a man os 
cape." 

On the 2d of July, Captain Hyler, ag s j s t_ 
ed by Captain Story, another brave p ar . 
tizan, in New York bay, with two vvh a i e 
boats, boarded and took the schooner ,Skjp 
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Jack, carrying six guns, besides swivels, 
and burned her at noon, in sight of the 
guard-ship, and look the captain and nine 
or ten men prisoners. About the same 
time he also took three or four trading 
vessels, loaded with calves, sheep, &c. 

These were probably about the last ex- 
ploits in which Captain Hyler was en- 
gaged, as we find no farther mention of 
his name in ancient papers until the an- 
nouncementof hisdeath, some two months 
after. He died at New Brunswick, on the 
6th of September, 1782. 

The following from an ancient paper 
gives a graphic account of his manner of 
conducting his operations. It was original- 
ly published June 19th, 1782 : 

" The exertions of the celebrated water 
partizan, Captain Adam Hyler, have been 
a considerable annoyance to the wood 
shallops, trading vessels, and plundering 
pirates of the enemy about Sandy. Hook, 
Long Island, and Staten Island, for sev- 
eral months past. You have heard that , 
his effort to take an eighteen gun cutter 
was crowned with success. It was indeed 
a bold and hazardous attempt, considering 
how well she was provided against being 
boarded. He was, however, compelled to 
blow her up, after securing his prisoners ' 
and a few articles on board. His surpris- 
ing a captain of the guard, at the light- 
house, with all his men, a short time ago, : 
was a handsome affair, and gained him ! 
much credit. He has none but picked 
and tried men ; the person who discovers 
the least symptom of fear or diffidence, be 
he who he will, is immediately turned on 
shore, and never suffered to enter again. — 
In the next place, they are taught to be 
particularly expert at the oar, and to row 
with such silence and dexerity as not to 
be heard at the smallest distance, even 
though three or four boats be together, 
and go at the rate of twelve miles an hour. 
"Their captures are made chiefly by 
surprise or stratagem ; and most o^ the 
crews that have hitherto been take by 
these boats declare they never knew any- 
thing of an enemy being at hand till they 
saw the pistol or cutlass at their throats. 

"There was a droll instance of this some 
weeks ago, as one of the prisoners, a 
shrewd, sensible fellow, and late captain 
of one of the captured vessels, relates it 
himself. Said he, 'I was on deck with 
three or four men, on a very pleasant even- 
ing, with our sentinel fixed. Our vessel 
was at anchor near Sandy Hook, and the 



Lion man-ofwar about one quarter of a 
mile distant. It was calm and clear, and 
we were all admiring the beautiful and 
splendid appearance of the full moon 
which was then three or four hours above 
the horizon. While we were thus atten- 
tively contemplating the serene luminary, 
we suddenly henrd several pistols dis- 
charged into the cabin, and turning 
j around, perceived at our elbows a number 
I of armed people, fallen as it were from 
i the clouds, who ordered us to ' surrender 
I in a moment, or we were dead men !' Up- 
on this we were turned into the hold and 
, the hatches barred over us. The firing, 
however, had alarmed the man-of-war, 
: who hailed us, and desired to know what 
was the matter. As we were not in a sit- 
I uation to a iswer, at least so far as to be 
heard, Captain Hyler was kind enough to 
do so for us, telling them through the 
•speaking trumpet that 'all was well.'— 
After which, unfortunately for us, they 
made no farther inquiry.' " 

After the notorious refugee, Lippencott, 
had barbarously murdered Captain Joshua 
Huddy, near "the Highlands, General 
Washington was anxious to have the mur- 
derer secured. He had been demanded 
: of the British General, and his surrender 
refused. Captain Hyler was determined 
to take Lippencott. On inquiry he found 
that he resided in a well known house, in 
Broad street. New York. Dressed and 
equipped like a man-of-war press gang, he 
left the Kills, with one boat, after dark, 
and arrived at Whitehall about nine 
o'clock. Here he left his boat in charge 
of three men, and passed to the residence 
of Lippencott, where he inquired lor him 
and found that he was absent, having gone 
to a cock pit. Thus failing in his object 
he returned to his boat, with his press gang, 
and left Whitehall, but finding a sloop ly- 
ing at anchor off the battery, from the 
West Indies, laden with rum, he took her, 
cut her cable, set her sails, and with a 
north-east wind sailed to Elizebethtown 
loint, and before daylight had landed 
from her and secured forty hogsheads of 
rum. He then burned the sloop to pre- 
vent her re-capture.— (This again furnishes 
the groundwork of a very interesting story, 
published originally in Major Noah's New 
York Sundav Times, and afterwards re- 
published by" the author, in a book entitled 
"Tales and Traditions of New York." — 
The writer however, occasionally blends 
fiction with facts, which, though perhaps 
serving to increase the interest of his sto- 
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ries, yet renders his work unreliable as a 
matter of history). 

The writer of this has been unable to 
find any notice of Captain Hyler previous 
to 1771. The occasion of this probably is 
that he was in the British service in the 
early part of the war, but being convinced 
of the unjustness of the cause in which he 
was engaged, he left them and joined the 
Americans. The British at New Bruns- 
wick, as before stated, charged him with 
being a deserter, and the Tory paper pub- 
lished in New York (Rivington's Royal 
Gazette), Jan. 12, 1782, says : " This Hyler 
is a deserter from the royal service, and 
ever since his defection has proved too 
successful an enterprizer in his various 
descents upon'our vicinities." 

The fact of Captain Hyler's having been 
formerly in the British service, increases 
our admiration for his bold operations. — 
Had he been taken by the British, he 
probably vvould have received a deserter's 
punishment. 

The writer of this has had occasion to 
make a thorough examination of the origi- 
nal pay rolls of all vessels of war in the ser- 
vice of our government in the war of 1812, 
and previous, which rolls are now preserved 
in the Treasury Depaitment at Wash- 
ington. In locking over the rolls contain- 
ing the list of officers and men serving un- 
der Commodore Perry and other noted 
heroes on the lakes is to be found the 
name of an under officer named Adam 
Hyler, who faithfully served throughout 
that war, who was evidently named aftfr 
and probably a near relative of the Captain 
Adam Hyler of Revolutionary fame. 



OTHER PRIVATEERS. 
Captain Storer. 

The following is from an ancient paper 
published in 1782, just previous to the close 
of the war. 

" We learn that the brave Captain Stor- 
er, commissioned as a private boat of-war 
under the State, and who promises to be 
the genuine successor of the late Captain 
Hyler. has given a recent 'instance of his 
valor and conduct in capturing one of the 
enemy's vessels. He went in two boats 
through the British fleet in the Narrows, 
and boarded a vessel under the flag staff 
battery. He captured the vessel without 
alarm She was a sloop in the Engineers 
department of II. B. M. service, and was 
carried away safely." 



Captain William Marriner. 

Captain Marriner lived in New Bruns- 
wick during the war. From notice of him 
in ancient papers, we find he was another 
brave enterprising partizan, as the follow- 
ing extracts will show, The first is from 
a letter dated June i7th, 1778. 

" William Marriner, a volunteer, with 
eleven men and Lieutenant. John Schenck, 
of our militia, went last Saturday evening 
from Middletown Point to Long Island, in 
order to take a few prisoners from Flat- 
bush, and returned with Major Moncrieff 
and Mr. Theophilus Bacho (the worshipful 
Mayor and Tormentor-General, David 
Matthews, Esq., who has inflicted on our 
prisoners the most unheard of cruelties, 
and who was the principal object of the 
expedition, being unfortunately in the 
city,)with four slaves, and brought them 
to Princeton, to be delivered to his excel- 
lency the Governor. Mr. Marriner with 
his party left Middletown Point on Satur- 
day evening, and returned at six o'clock 
next morning, having traveled by land 
and water above fifty miles, and be- 
haved with greatest prudence and brav- 
ery." 

The. following is from an official naval 
work in the Library of Congress : 

" The privateer Blacksnake was captur- 
ed by the British, but in April, 1780, Cap- 
tain William Marriner, with nine men in 
a whale boat, retook her. Captain Mar- 
riner then put to sea in his prize, and cap 
tured the Morning Star, of 6 swivels and 
33 men, alter a sharp resistance, in which 
she lost three killed and five wounded ; 
he carried both prizes into Egg Harbor." 

After the war Captain Marriner removed 
to Harlem, where he lived many years. 

The Daniel Matthews alove spoken of 
was the Tory Mayor of New York, during 
the Revolution, and noted for his enmity 
to all favoring the Americans. 

Captain Jackson. 
"December 18th, 1782.— Capt. Jackson 
of the Greyhound, in the evening of Sun- 
day, last week, with much address, cap- 
tuied within the Hook, the Schooner Dol- 
phin and sloop Diamond, bound from New 
York to Halifax, and brought them into 
Egg Harbor. These vessels were both 
condemned to the claimants, and the sale 
amounted to £10,200. 

Successful Exploit. 

In the following item from the Packet, 
Jan. 1779, no names are mentioned. 
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"Some Jerseymen went in row boats to 
Sandy Hook and took four sloops, one of 
which was armed. They burned three 
and took one; also nineteen prisoners. 

The share of prize money per man, was 
£400." 

PASSAGES IN THE RELIGIOUS HIS- 
TORY OF OLD MONMOUTH. 



The Universaj.ists — Origin of the Socie- 
ty in America. 

the potter church. 

A Free Church in the Olden Time— A Ref- 
uge for Methodism in its Dark Days — 
The Cradle of Universalism in America 
— Its Benevolent Founder and Remark- 
able Incidents in his Life. 
A singular and interesting chapter in 
the religious history of our State, and one 
but little known outside of members of 
the Universalist society, relates to a church 
formerly called " the Potter church," 
built not far from 1760 to 1765, at Good- 
luck, in that part of old Monmouth now 
confined within the limits of Ocean coun- 
ty, by a benevolent resident of that village 
named Thomas Potter. Before building 
the church, Potter had been in the custom 
of opening his house to travelling preach- 
ers of all persuasions ; and, after a while, 
to accommodate them, he built this church 
free for all denominations. His object is 
best expressed in his own words : " As I 
firmly believe that all mankind are equal- 
ly dear to Almighty God, they shall all be 
equally welcome to preach in this house 
which I have built." After it was built, it 
was used by traveling ministers of the 
Presbyterian, Baptist, Quaker, Methodist 
and other societies, and in it was preached 
thefirst Universalistsermon ever delivered 
in America. The Methodist society in 
New Jersey owe a debt of gratitude to 
Thomas Potter for always opening his 
church to the noble pioneers of Method- 
ism in the dark days of its history, when 
Methodism not only met with opposition 
from other societies on account of differ 
ence in religious sentiments, but also, 
when during the Revolution, their ene- 
mies most unwarrantably slandered them 
by charging them with being in sympathy 
with Great Britain. Though these slan- 
ders had the effect of rendering the heroes 
of Methodism so unpopular that they 
could hardly obtain a hearing in most 
parts of this State, as well as in other 



States, yet the Potter ch-irch was always 
open to them, and so often used by them, 
that some Methodist writers at the present 
day who have found the name of this 
church frequently mentioned in the jour 
nals of these pioneers, have concluded it 
must have be*n a Methodist church, 
though where it was situated, and why it 
was so called, they have been unable to 
divine. Among the preachers well known 
in the annals of Methodism who preached 
in it, were Benjamin Abbott and Bishop 
Asbury ; and in it was married James Ster- 
ling, the. most earnest, effective layman 
the society had in its early struggles in 
New Jersey. 

The most satisfactory account of Thorn- 
is Potter and his church is given by Rev. 
John Murray, who preached in it the first 
Universalist sermon ever delivered in 
America, under circumstances so very sin- 
gular that his narrative forms an interest- 
ing as well as important part of our church 
history. As Murray's Journal is rarely to 
be met with except occasionally among 
some of his own denomination, we give the 
substance of his account, though, before 
giving it, it is necessary to say a few words 
in regard to Mr. Murray himself. 

The Rev. John Murray, the first preach- 
er of Universalis!!! in America, sailed from 
England for New York, July 21st, 1770. — 
When he left England though a warm ad- 
vocate of the principles of thatsociety, yet 
he was not a regular preacher and had but 
little idea then of becoming one in Amer- 
ica. During a thick fog in the early part 
of the month of September, the brig 
" Hand in Hand," in which he was act- 
ing as supercargo, struck on the outer bar 
of old Cranbeiry Inlet ( now closed ) near- 
ly opposite Toms River; she soon passed 
over and was held by her anchors from go- 
ing on shore. Here she remained several 
days before she could be got off. While 
lying here the provisions of the brig were 
exhausted, and after locking up the ves- 
sel, all hands proceeded in a boat across 
the bay to the main in search of susten- 
ance. Being unacquainted with the main, 
they spent a great part of the day before 
they could effectuate their purpose, after 
which, it being late, they proceeded to a 
tavern to slay all night. Mr. Murray's 
mind appears to have been much exercised 
by eventful scenes in his previous life and 
to have longed to get somewhere where 
the busy cares of the world would not dis- 
turb his meditations ; and hence as soon, 
as the boatmen arrived at the tavern he 









left them for a solitary walk through the 
dark pine grove. " Here," said he, I was 
as much alone as I could wish and my 
heart exclaimed, Oh that I had in this wil- 
derness the/lodging of a poor wayfaring 
man ; some cave, some grot, some place 
where I might finish my days in calm re- 
pose." As he thus passed along musing, 
he unexpectedly reached a small log house 
where lie saw a girl cleaning fish ; he re- 
quested her to sell him some. She. had 
none to spare, but told him he could get 
all he wanted at the nex> house. "What, 
this ?" said Mr. Murray pointing to one he 
could just discern through the woods. — 
The girl told him no, that was a meeting 
house. He was much surprised to find a 
meeting house there in the woods. He 
was directed to pass on by the meeting 
house and at the next house he would 
find fish. He went on as directed and 
came to the door near which was a large 
pile of fish of various sorts, and standing 
by was a lull man, rough in appearance 
and evidently advanced in years. "Pray 
sir," said Mr Murray, " will you have the 
goodness te sell me one of those fish ?" — 
" No sir," was the abrupt reply of the old 
gentleman. "That is strange," replied 
Mr. Murray, "when you have so many 
fish, to refuse me a single one!" 

"I did not refuse you a fish, sir; you are 
welcome to as many as you please, but- I 
do not seil the article; I do not sell fish, 
sir, I have them for taking up and you 
may obtain them the same way." Mr. 
Murray thanked him ; the old man then 
inquired what he wanted of them, and was 
told he wished them tor supper for the 
mariners at the tavern. The old man of- 
fered to send the fish over for him, and 
urged Mr. Murray to tarry with him thai 
night. Mr. Murray consented to return 
alter visiting the crew at the public house. 
This old gentleman was Thomas Potter. — 
Mr. Murray says he was astonished to see 
so much genuine politeness and hospitali- 
ty under so rough an exterior, but his as- 
tonishment was greatly increased on his 
return. The old man's room was prepared, 
his tire bright and his heart opened. — 
" Come," said he. " my friend, I am glad 
you have returned, I have longed to see 
you, I have been expecting you a long 
ti»»e.'' Expecting him I Mr. Murray was 
amazed, and asked what he meant. Mr. 
Potter replied, '• J must answer in my own 
way ; I am a poor ignorant man, I know 
how neither to read or write ; I was 
born in these woods and worked on these 



grounds until I became a man, when I 
went on coasting voyages from here to New 
York ; I was then about getting married, 
but in going to New York once I was 
pressed on board of a man-of-war and tak- 
en in Admiral Wajren's ship to Cape Bre- 
ton. I never drank any ruin, so they saved 
my allowance ; but I would not bear an 
affront, so if any of the officers struck me 
I struck them again, but the admiral took 
my part and called me his new-light man. 
When I reached Louisburg I ran away and 
traveled barefooted through the country 
and almost naked to New York, where I 
was known and supplied with clothes and 
money, and soon returned home, when I 
found my girl married. This rendered me 
unhappy, but I recovered my tranquility 
and married her sister. I settled down to 
work and got forward quite fast; con- 
structed a saw mill, possessed myself of 
this farm and five hundred acres of adjoin- 
ing land. I entered into navigation, own 
a sloop and have now got together a fair 
estate. I am, as I said, unable to read or 
write, but I am capable of reflection ; the 
sacred Scriptures have been often read to 
me, from which 1 gathered that there is a 
great and good Being who has preserved 
and protected me through innumerable 
dangers, and to whom we are all indebted 
for all we enjoy ; and as He has given me 
a house of my own I conceived 1 could do 
no le.-s than to open it to the stranger, let 
him be who he would ; and especially if a 
traveling minister pavsed this way he al- 
ways received an invitation to put up at 
my house and hold his meetings here. 

" 1 continued in this piactice for more 
than seven yeais, and illiterate as I was I 
used to converse with them, and was fond 
of asking them questions. They pro- 
nounced me an odd mortal, declaring 
themselves it a loss what to make of me ; 
while I continued to affirm that I had but 
one hope ; I believed that Jesus Christ 
suffered death for my transgressions, and 
this alone was sufficient for me. At length 
my wife grew weary of having meetings 
held in her house, and I determined to 
build a house for the worship of God. I 
had no children, and 1 knew that I was 
beholden to Almighty God for everything 
which J possessed, and it seemed right I 
should appropriate a part of what He be- 
stowed for his service. My neighbors of- 
fered their assistance, ' But no,' said I, 
' God has given me enough to do this work 
without your aid, and as he has put it in 
my heart to do so, so 1 will do.' ' And 



who,' it was asked, ' will be your preach- 
er?' I answered, God will send me a 
preacher, and of a very different stamp 
from those who have heretofore preached 
in my house. The preachers we have 
heard* are perpetually contradicting them- 
selves; but that God who has put it into 
my heart to build this house, will send one 
who shall deliver unto me his own truth ; 
who shall speak of Jesus Christ and his 
salvation. When the house was finished 
I received an application from the Bap- 
tists, and I told them if they could make 
it appear that God Almighty was a Bap- 
tist, I should give them the building at 
once. The Quakers and Presbyterians re- 
ceived similar answers. No, said I, as I 
firmly believe that all mankind are equal- 
ly dear to Almighty God, they shall all be 
equally welcome to preach in this house i 
which I have built. My neighbors assured I 
me I should never see a preacher whose. ; 
sentiments corresponded v-ith my own, 
but I uniformly replied I assuredly would. 
I engaged for ihe first year with a man 
whom I greatly disliked ; we parted, and | 
for some years we have had no stated min- j 
ister. My friends often asked me, ' where i 
is the preache. 1 of whom you spoke?' and 
my constant reply, ' he will by and by 
make his appearance.' The moment, sir, 
I saw your vessel on shore it seemed as if ; 
a voice had audibly sounded in my ears, 
' There, Potter, in that vessel, castaway on 
that shore, is the preacher you have so long 
been expecting.' I heard the voice and 
believed the report, and when you came 
up to my door and asked for the fish the 
same voice seemed to repeat, ' Potter, this 
is the man — this is the person whom 1 have 
sent to preach in your house 1'" 

As may be supposed Murray was im- 
measurably astonished at Mr. Potter's nar- 
rative, but yet had not the least idea that 
his wish could ever be realized. He asked 
him what he could discern in his appear- 
ance to lead him to mistake him for a 
preacher. ' What,' said Potter, ' could I 
discern when you were in the vessel that 
could induce this conclusion? Sir, it is not 
what 1 saw or see, but what I feel which 
produces in my mind full conviction.' — 
Murray replied that he must be deceived, 
us he should never preach in that place or 
anywhere else. 

" Have you never preached — can you 
say you never preached ?" 

" I cannot, but 1 never intend to preach 
again." 



" Has not God lifted up the light of His 
countenance upon you? Has he not shown 
you the truth ?" 
" I trust he has." 

" Then how dare you hide this truth ? — 
Do men light acandle and put it under a 
bushel. If God has shown you His salva- 
tion why should you not show it to your 
fellow men. But 1 know that you will, 1 
am sure that God Almighty has sent you 
to us for this purpose. I am not deceived, 
sir, I am sure I am not deceived." 

Murray was much agitated when this 
man thus spoke on, and began to wonder 
whether or no God who ordains all things, 
had not ordained that this should come to 
pass, but his heart trembled, he tells us, 
at the idea. He endeavored, he says, to 
quiet his own fears and to silence the warm 
hearted old man by informing him he was 
supercargo of the vessel, that property to 
a large amount was entrusted to his care, 
and that the moment the wind changed 
he was under solemn obligations to de- 
part. 

" The wind will never change," said Pot- 
ter, " until you have delivered to us in that 
meeting house a message from God." 

Murray still resolutely determined nev- 
er to enter any pulpit as a prencht-r, but 
I being much agitated in mind asked to be 
1 shown to bed after he had prayed with 
i the family. When they parted for the 
| night, his kind ho3t solemnly requested 
, him to think of what he said. 

" Alas, says Murray, he need not have 
made this request; it was impossible to 
I banish it from my mind; when I entered 
I my chamber and shut the door, I burst in- 
to tears ; T felt as if the hand of God was 
in the events which had brought me to 
this place, and I prayed most ardently 
that God would assist and direct me by 
his counsel." 

So much exercised was he in mind that 
he spent the greater part of the night in 
praying and weeping, " dreading more 
than death, he says, supposing death to 
be an object of dread, the idea o! engaging 
as a public character." In his writings he 
gives the substances of his meditations and 
prayers on that memorable night. In the 
morning his good friend renewed his solici- 
tations : " Will you speak to me and my 
neighbors of the things which belong to 
our peace ?" 

Murray seeing only thick woods, the tav- 
ern across the fields excepted, requested 
to know what he meant by neighbors. 
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" O, sir, we assemble a large congrega 
lion whenever the meeting house is open- 
ed ; indeed when my father first settled 
here he was obliged to go twenty miles to 
grind a bushel of corn, but now there are 
more than seven hundred inhabitants 
within that distance." 

Murray still could not be prevailed up 
on to yield, but Potter insisted and seemed 
positive the wind would not change until 
he had spoken to the people. Thus urged, 
Murray began to waver and at length he 
tells us he " implored God. who sometimes 
condescends to indulge individuals with 
tokens of his approbation, graciously to in- 
dulge me upon this important occasion, 
and that if it was His will that I should 
obtain my soul's desire by passing through 
life as a private individual, if such was not 
his will that I should engage as a preacher 
of the ministry, He would vouchsafe to 
grant me a wind as might bear me from 
this shore before another Sabbath. I de- ! 
termined to take the changing of the wind 
for an answer." 

But the wind changed not, and towards j 
the close of the Saturday afternoon he re- 1 
luctantly gave his consent to preaching ; 
the next day, and Mr. Potter immediately j 
despatched his men on horse back to noti- j 
fy the neighbors, which they were to con- 1 
tinue to do until ten o'clock in the even- I 
ing. Mr. Murray appears to have had but 
little rest that night, thinking over the re- 1 
sponsibilities of the avocation he was so 
unexpectedly about to be engaged in, and 
of what he should say and how he should 
address the people; but the passage 
" Take no thought what ye shall say," etc., 
appears to have greatly relieved his mind. 
Sunday morning they proceeded to the 
church. Potter very joyful and Murray 
uneasy, distrusting his own abilities to re- 
alize the singularly high formed expecta- 
tions of his kind host. The church at that 
day is described as being " neat and con- 
venient, with a pulpit rather after the 
Quaker mode, with but one new pew and 
that a large square one just below the pul- 
pit in which sat the venerable Potter and 
his family and visiting strangers ; the rest 
of the seats were constructed with backs, 
roomy and even elegant." As Murray was 
preaching Potter looked up into the pul- 
pit, his eyes sparkling with pleasure, seem 
ingly completely happy at the fulfillment 
of what he firmly believed a promise long 
deferred. We have no record of tne sub- 
stance of this, the first Universalist ser- 
mon in America, nor of its impression up- 



on any of the hearers save one — that one 
Thomas Potter himself, appears to have 
had all his expectations realized, and up- 
on their return home overwhelmed Mur- 
ray with his frank, warm-hearted congrat- 
ulations ; and soon visitors poured in. — 
Snid Potter to them "This is the happiest 
day of my life; there, neighbors, there is 
the minister God has sent me," Murray 
was so overcome by the old man's enthu- 
siastic demonstrations that he retired to 
his room and tHls us he '' prostrated him- 
self at the throne of grace, and besought 
God to take him and do with him what 
he pleased." 

After a while he returned to the compa- 
ny and found the boatmen with them, who 
wished him to go on board immediately, 
as the wind was fair. So he was compelled 
to leave. His host was loth to part with 
him and exacted a promise from him to 
return, which he soon did, and preached 
often in the Potter church and other vil- 
lages. The first place he visited during 
this stay was Toms River. He relates two 
or three interesting scenes occurring here, 
in explaining to individuals his peculiar 
religious views. The next village he visit- 
ed was probably Mannahawkin, for though 
he does not mention the name, yet he 
speaks of a Baptist, preacher and church, 
of a family of Pangburns, <fec, and there 
was then a Baptiat church at that village, 
and the Pangburn family were then prom- 
inent members of it. (Lines Pangburn was 
a delegate from the Mannahawkin Baptist 
church to the Baptist General Association; 
in 1771. A man named Lines Pangburn 
was afterward killed by refugees at Man- 
nahawkin — probably the same one.) 

For many years, and though travelling 
in various parts of the United States, yet 
as long as Thomas Potter lived, his house 
at Goodluck was considered byMurrry as 
his home. At length, after being away 
some time upon a religious mission, he re- 
turned and found that his good old friend 
was dead ; his letter describing this visit, 
recounting some of the scenes of Potter's 
life, his traits of character, his own feel- 
ings, etc., is full of tender feeling and sin- 
cere grief, admirably expressed, and the 
substance of the discourse which he 
preached on that occasion, in that memor- 
able old chapel, is a touching specimen of 
Murray's eloquence. A brief extract will 
serve to aive an idea of Murray's style and 
of hiR feelings towards his departed friend. 
His text was " For ye are bought with a 
price; therefore glorify God in your body 
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and in your spirit which are God's." To- 
wards the close of his discourse, pointing 
towards Potter's grave which could be seen 
from where he stood, he says : 

" Through yonder open casement I be- 
hold the grave of a man, the recollection 
of whom swells my heart with gratitude, 
and fills my eyes with tears. There sleeps 
the sacred dust of him who well under 
stood the advantages resulting from the 
public worship of God. There rests the 
ashes of him who glorified God in his body, 
and in his spirit, which he well Unew were 
the Lord's. He believed he was bought 
with a price, and therefore he declared that 
all that he had and all that he was, were 
righteouslv due to God, who created and 
purchased him with a price, all price be- 
yond. There rests the precious dust of 
the friend of strangers, whose hospitable 
doors were ever open to the destitute, and 



says: "Thomas Potter built this house 
that God might be worshipped without in- 
terruption, that he might be worshipped 
by all whom he should vouchsafe to send. 
This elegant house, my friends, the first 
friends who hailed my arrival in this coun- 
try, this house with its adjoining grove is 
yours. The faithful founder bequeathed 
it to me that none of you may be deprived- 
of it," and in Mr. Murray's will he express- 
ly left it free to all denominations. 

This church property is now under the 
control of the Methodists, the Universal- 
ists, though manifesting little or no dispo- 
sition to dispute their claim, yet contend 
ttiat its sale was through " the mismanage- 
ment of the executor to satisfy illegal 
claims, <fcc." The Unlversalists held an 
interesting conference at the church. May 
15th, 1833, which was attended by many 
of their leading preachers and laymen, 



him who nad none to relieve his suffer- 1 and while there erected the tombstone 
ings ; his dust reposes close to this edifice, over Potter's grave, which yet marks ^he 



itself a monument of his piety. Dear, 
faithful man, when last I stood in this 
place, he was present among the assembly 
of the people. I marked his glistening 
eye ; it always glistened at the emphatic 
name of Jesus. Even now, I behold in 
imagination, his venerable countenance, 
benignity is seated on "his brow, his mind, 
apparently open and confiding, tranquili- 
ty reposeth upon his features, every vary- 
ing emotion evincing faith in that endur- 
ing peace which passeth understanding. — 
Let us, my friends, imitate his philanthro- 
py, his charity, his piety. I may never 
meet you again until we unite to swell the 
loud hallelujahs before the throne ot God. 
But to hear of your faith, of your persever- 
ance, of your works of charity, of your 
brotherly love, will heighten my enjoy- 
ments and soothe my sorrows, even to the 
verge of mortal pilgrimage." 

Potter in his will left the church to Mur- 
ray. The clause in his will reads, as given 
in Murray's life, as follows: 

" The house was built by me for the 
worship of God ; it is my will that God be 
worshipped in it still, and for this purpose 
I will that my ever dear friend, John Mur- 
ray, preacher of the gospel, possess it, hav- 
ing the sole direction, disposal and man 
agement of said house and one acre of 
land upon which it stands and by which 
it is surrounded." 

It was Mr. Murray's desire as well as Mr. 
Potter's, that the church should be kept 
free to all denominations for the worship 



spot where he was buried. The ceremony 
wfs quite impressive. Rev. A. C. Thomas 
delivering an appropriate discourse, after 
wliich a hymn comoosed for the occasion, 
was sung among other exercises. This 
conference, while there, adopted a circular 
letterto their churches generally, in which, 
among other things they say : " We have 
been on a mission of love and gratitude, 
have assembled in the ancient house of 
our Fathers, have convened around the 
grave of the venerated Potter, and dropped 
a tear of grateful remembrance on the 
spot where repose his ashes, etc.," and 
then earnestly invite their brethren from 
the East and from the West, from the 
North and from the South to unite with 
them "in an annual pilgrimage to this 
sacred spot — this Holy Land, in order that 
we may all receive a little of the Godlike 
spirit of benevolence which warmed the 
soul of that man of God, and friend of man, 
Thomas Potter. 

Their earnest and feeling appeal to their 
brethren to make this annual pilgrimage, 
however, has met with a very feeble re- 
sponse, though since the time that John 
Murray delivered his first sermon in Sep- 
tember, 1770, the churches of his follow- 
ers have increased to perhaps twelve hun- 
dred, yet only once in a long while does 
one of their members make this pilgrim- 
age to this 'Holy Land ;' when they do 
and express a desire to preach, the doors 
are thrown open to them, and as long as 
the trustees are thus liberal to them as 



of God. In his sermon just .quoted he I well as other denominations, they cer- 
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tainly can have no occasion to question 
the title. 

The substance of the foregoing account 
is derived from Everett's life of Murray 
and from writings of Murray himself. The 
warm unqualified endorsementof the char- 
acter of Murray, as a man, by such noble 
hearted men as General Greene of Revolu-, 
tionary fame, and others who knew him, 
well show that implicit reliance can be 
placed upon his statements. In 1832. the 
Rev. A. C. Thomas visited Toms River and 
Goodluck, and in both places found per- 
son" who had listened to Murray in their 
youth, and cherished the faith they heard 
from him, and he conversed with several 
who remember having heard the circum- 
stances related by Murray of his first meet- 
ing with Potter, corroborating Murray's 
statements. 

Before dismissing the suhject it may not 
be amiss to add that one tradition of the 
origin of the name of Goodluck, as applied 
to this village, is that when Murray was 
looking for provisions on his first arrival, 
and finding Potter so kind and open heart- 
ed, and the magnificent groves of pine so 
suited to his meditative mind, he exclaim- 
ed : 'Good Luck !' that I have found such 
a place and such a man. (There is anoth- 
er tradition of the name of Goodluck Point, 
near Toms River, which is different from 
the origin of Goodluck village.) 

An old gentleman brought up in the vi- 
cinity of the church, whose father was a 
neighbor and friend of Thomas Potter, 
stated that he often heard his father re- 
late Potter's story of the naming of the 
place on this account; that in relation to 
Potter being carried off by a man of-war, 
he was gone so long the neighbors thought 
him dead, and the girl to whom he was to 
be married, thinking so also, she had mar- 
ried another man just before his return ; 
that Potter often told his neighbors, after 
he built the church, that God would send 
a minister after his own heart, and that in 
Murray he found fulfilled his long defer- 
red expectations. 

TnE Centenary of Universalis*!. 

The one hundredth anniversary of the 
introduction of Universalism into the Uni- 
ted States was celebrated by a large con 
vocation of clergy and members of the So- 
ciety at Gloucester Mass., in September, 
1870; and the week following, on Sept. 
28th, memorial exercises conducted by that 
father in the church, Rev. Abel C. Thom- 
as, of Philadelphia, was held at the old 



Potter Church at Goodluck. The exer- 
cises consisted of praying, singing, address 
by Mr. Ballou, of Philadelphia, &c, after 
which the congregation were dismissed 
until one o'clock, when the grave of Mr. 
Potter the founder, of the church, was dec- 
orated with appropriate ceremonies. For- 
ty years ago Rev. A. C. Thomas caused a 
wooden fence to be put around Potter's 
grave ; on the centenary occasion this was 
removed and a neat iron fence substituted. 
The following letter from Rev. A. C. 
Thomas, to the Editor of the New Jersey 
Courier, giving some interesting details of 
the celebrations at Gloucester and Good- 
luck, and also items in the rise and pro- 
gress of the Society, is worthy a place in 
the history of the church : 

Thomas Potter and John Murray. 

Mr. Editor: — In behalf of many Univer- 
salists, I thank you for your late fair and 
liberal article respecting Thomas Potter, of 
Good Luck, and the Rev. John Murray. — 
We expect no man to endorse the state- 
ments of the latter, an recordtd in his au 
tobiography ; nor the traditional accounts 
of his remarkable interview with the for- 
mer; but we are happy to know that the 
time has arrived for a truly catholic repre- 
sentation of our history as a people, as il- 
lustrated recently in your columns. 

In one item you were misinformed. We. 
had no expectations of large "delegations" 
of our members at the late celebration in 
Goodluck. Our centenary had been at- 
tended the week previously in Gloucester, 
Mass., the number present being variously 
estimated from ten thousand to fifteen 
thousand, including two hundred and fif- 
ty out of our six hundred and fifty clergy- 
men. It was the date of the stated annual 
session of our General Convention, and 
was appointed to be held in Gloucester 
under the following circumstances. 

In i770 a Mr. Gregory, presumably a 
mariner, brought from London to Glou- 
cester a book written by Rev. James Relly, 
in advocacy and defence of the doctrire of 
the restoration of all souls, in the Lord's 
own lime and way. This book was passed 
from hand to hand, and made happy con- 
verts of a number of influential, religious 
people. 

It would require no great stretch of the 
imagination to date the landing of that 
boo* on the 28th of September, of the year 
named ; and on that day Rev. John Mur- 
ray, a disciple of Relly (in the sense that 
Relly was a disciple of Christ) landed on 
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the coast of New Jersey, as narrated in 
your recent article. 

After an extended missionary service in 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and New Eng- 
land, Murray was for the second time in 
Boston in 1774- Having he«rd of him as 
a disciple of Relly, the Gloucester people 
sent for him. He accepted the invitation, 
the visit being a meeting of the lines of 
providence in the case. Here he after- 
wards settled as pastor, his meetings for 
Worship being held in private houses until 
1788. In that year a meeting house was 
erected, and a more pretensious one in 
1805. The old building was then sold 
and devoted to secular uses in the villagf . 
Ten years later it was removed to a farm 
about two miles distant, and since that 
time has been used as a hay-barn. 

In 1804 Murray removed to Boston, and 
his successor in Gloucester, Rev. Thomas 
Jones, for forty-two years was minister of 
the parish, dying in 1846. 

During the session of our General Con 
vntion last week, we had a memorial ser 
vice at ihe old church barn, and also at 
the grave of Fa'-her Jones, the latter be- 
ing marked by a huge granite obelisk in 
the Cemetery. 

The late great convocation in Glouces- 
ter antedated the landing of Murray by 
the space of one week; and a few of us 
determined to spend the exact centenary 
at Goodluck. This was what took us 
there ; and there, precisely one hundred 
years from the landing of Murray, we held 
a memorial service in 'he old church, and 
also at the grave, of Thomas Potter — the 
order being substantially the same that we 
had used in Gloucester. The only change 
was in this : " We strew this evergreen 
and these flowers in memory and honor of 
Thomas Potter, the friend and patron of 
John Murray, our early preacher of Uni- 
versalisra in America." 

After a brief address by the Rev. Abel 
C. Thomas, who conducted the services, 
the following hymn was sutig, and the ser- 
vice proceeded in the order given below. 

Whilst far and wide thy scattered Hheep, 
Ureal Shepherd, in the desert stray, 

Thy lore by som* is thought to sleep, 
UDheedful of the wanderer's way. 

But truth declares they shall be found. 

Wherever now they darkling roam. 
Thy love shall through the desert sound, 

And summon every wanderer home. 

Upon the darkened wavs olsin, 

Instead of terror's sword and flame, 

Shall love desiaud — for love can win 
Far more than terror can reclaim 



And they shall turn their wandering feet, 
By grace redeemed, by love controlled, 

Till all at last in Eden meet. 
One happy, universal fold. 

All the ends of the world Bhp.ll remem- 
ber and turn unto the Lord, and all the 
kindreds of the nations shall worship be- 
fore thee : 

For the kingdom is the Lord's and he is the 
Governor among the nations. 

Send forth thy light and thy truth, 
Lord ; let them lead us and bring us to 
thy holy hill, and to thy tabernacles, even 
unto God our exceedingjoy. 

Ttou wilt show us the path of life : in thy 
presence is fulness of joy : at thy right hand 
there are pleasures for evermore. 

How amiable are thy tabernacles, O 
Lord of Hosts I My soul longeth, yea. 
even fain eth for the courts of the Lord: 

My heart and my flesh crieth out for ihe liv- 
ing God, 

As the sparrow findeth a house, and the 
swallow a nest for herself where she may 
hide her young, so let me dwell at thine 
altars, O Lord of Hosts, my King and my 
God. 

Blessed are they loho dwell in thy house : they 
will be still praising thee. 

A day in thy courts is better than a 
thousand elsewhere : I had rattier be a 
door-keeper in the house of my God than 
to dwell in the tents of ungodliness. 

Lord of Hosts, blessed is the man that 
trusteth in thee. 

Thy perfection is higher than heaven : 
what can we do to celebrate thy praise ? 
It is deeper than hell : what can we know 
of thy fathomless love ? 

We praise thee, God : we acknowledge thee 
to be the Lord. 

All the earth doth worship thee, the 
Father everlasting. To thee all angels cry 
aloud, ihe heavens and all the powers 
therein. To thee, cherubim and seraphim 
continually do cry. 

Holy, holy, holy Lord of Sabatth ! heaven 
and earth are full of the majesty of thy glory I 

The illustrious procession of the patri- 
archs praise thee : 

The jubilant assembly of the prophets 
praise thee : 

The glorious company of the apostles 
praise thee : 

The noble army of martyrs praise thee : 

The Holy Church throughout all the 
world doth acknowledge thee, the Father 
of an infinite majesty : 

Also thy well-beloved and consecrated Son 
and the Holy Ghost the Comforter. 
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God, the King of Glory, help thy ser- 
vants whom thou hast redeemed by the 
hand of thy mighty povzer : 

Make them to be numbered with thy saints in 
glo'.y everlasting. 

Lord, save thy people and bless thy 
heritage : govern and lift them up for- 
ever. 

Day by day we manifest th :e ; and we worship 
thy name ever ; world without e.xd. 

Vouchsafe, Lord, to keep us evermore 
without sin. All our trust is in thee. 

Lord, in thee have I trusted : Let me nev- 
er be confounded. 

It is nothing wonderful that the occa- 
sion should have special attractions for me. 
After the final visit of Murray to Good- 
luck '(it was I believe in 1790) no Univer- 
salist clergyman had been there until my 
first visit in 1832 — being accompanied by 
Richard Norton and James Ely, of Hight„- 
town. I wj.8 again there, accompanied by 
several friends, in May 1833 — at which 
date we erected a plain headstone at the 
grave of Potter, and engaged Benjamin 
vStout (then owner of the Potter farm) to 
erect a paling fenc?. This was removed a 
few weeks since, and a beautiful and sub- 
stantial iron one substituted, by an organ- 
ization known as the Goodluck Association. 
This Association also recently bought an 
acre of wooded ground adjacent to the 
meeting house as a sort of perpetual me- 
morial. 

We have no present thought of estab- 
lishing a worshiping assembly in that vi- 
cinity, and the courteous treatment re- 
ceived from all the neighbors, and from 
the Rev. Mr. Johnson, Methodist minister 
in cbarge, gives us assurance that the door 
of the old meeting house will not be closed 
against us for an occasional service in 
years to come. 

Truly yours, Abel C. Thomas. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 30, 1770. 



WHO WAS RESPONSIBLE FOR CAFT 
RUDDY'S MURDER? 



Monmouth Refugees in New York and 
Board of Associated Loyalists' action.— c- 
Captain Richard Lippencott's Trial, &c. 
Captain Joshua Huddy, Daniel Ran- 
dolph, Esq., and Jacob Fleming, it may be 
remembered, were made prisoners by the 
British, at Toms River, March 24th, 1782. 
While they were in the custody of the 
British at New York, the Americans on 



the 30th of the same month, captured 
Philip White, Aaron White and other ref- 
ugees as elsewhere described, and also cap- 
tured at or about the same time Captain 
Clayton Tilton. Aaron White, Tilton and 
probably the others, except Phil White 
killed in attempting to escape, were taken 
to Freehold and lodged in the jail. Til- 
ton and Aaron White were subsequently 
exchanged for Randolph and Fleming, be- 
fore which it will be seen, by the follow- 
ing extracts, that while the Board of Asso- 
ciated Loyalists, in their official capacity 
ordered Huddy to be delivered to the cus- 
tody of Lippencott for the ostensible pur- 
pose of having him exchanged for Tilton, 
yet that this was only a pretext; that the 
real object was to have him executed and 
that without any form of trial. The fol- 
lowing is a copy of the order on the com- 
missary of prisoners. 

New York, April 8th, 1782. 

Sir : Deliver to Captain Richard Lip- 
pencott the three following prisoners : — 
Lieutenant Joshua Huddy, Daniel Ran- 
dolph, and Jacob Fleming to take them 
to the Hook [Sandy Hook) to procure the 
exchange of Captain Clayton Tilton and 
two other associated loyalists. 

By order of the board of directors of as- 
sociated loys lists. 

S. S. Blowers, Secretarv. 
Mr. Commissary Challoner. 

On the trial of Lippencott, Walter Chal- 
loner the commissary of business testified 
in substance as follows : 

" He never knew anything of Joshua 
Iluddy's being to be delivered to Lippen- 
cott, till Lippencott brought the order. — 
In going from deponent's house to the pro- 
vost with Lippencott, he told deponent 
that the three prisoners, whom that order 
concerned, were intended to be exchanged 
for Philip White, Captain Tilton and an- 
other White. In their conversation in go- 
ing to the provost, Capt. Lippencott told 
deponent that if White was murdered as 
reported, they intended to execute Hud- 
dy for him." 

It will hereafter be seen that at this 
time Lippencott knew that Phil White 
was really dead. 

The Secretary of the Board of Associated 
Loyalists, S. S. Blowers, gave his testimony 
which, as far as it goes seems to palliate 
the action of that body. His evidence refers 
to what transpired before the Board in its 
official capacity and it may be substantial- 
ly true so far as his knowledge extended 
but that it did not give all the facts relat- 
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ing to the order for Huddy to be delivered 
to'Lippencoit will be seen by the testimo- 
ny of other witnesses. This Secretary, Mr. 
Blowers, stood high among the loyalists.— 
He wan a graduate of Harvard College. — 
After the war he went to Halifax and was 
appointed Attorney General, elected Speak- 
er of the House of Assembly, and in 1797 
appointed Chiel Justice of the Supreme 
Court. 

According to Mr. Blowers' testimony, 
Lippencott appeared before the Board on 
the 8th of April and stated that Captain 
Til ton was a prisoner at Freehold and he 
was afraid the Americans would hang him 
unless h<- could have some prisoner to hold 
for Tilton's security ; he. proposed to have 
Huddy delivered to him and also two oth- 
ers named Randolph and Fleming. He 
wished to take these three men to Sandy 
Hook and to offer Huddy for Tilton, and 
if that offer did not answer, to give all 
three to procure his exchange ; but if the 
first offer was accepted, then to give Ran- 
dolph and Fleming for two other Loyalists. 
The order was thereupon given him as the 
Commissary of prisoners for Huddy, Ran- 
dolph and Fleming. The next day, April 
9th, Lippencott again appeared before the 
Board and proposed to make an expedi- 
tion into the Jerseys with a view to 

Force Freehold Jam. 



with a per ty of about thirty loyalists and 
rescue Clayton Tilton, or if that was found 
impracticable, to seize General Forman, 
that he might by one of these means, pro- 
cure the release of Tilton, and he request- 
ed a requisition for men, ammunition and 
provisions for the expedition. The propo- 
sal was agreed to. While the necessary or- 
ders were being made out, Lippencott took 
a paper from his pocket and went towards 
Governor Franklin and said, "this is the 
paper we mean to take down with us." — 
This paper it would seem, was the label 
afterwards fastened to Huddy's breast 
wtien he was hung. The secretary said 
that Governor Franklin only looked at the 
paper but did not read it, that Mr. Stew- 
art, another member of the Board, tried to 
read it by looking over Franklin's shoul- 
der and that Daniel Coxe. of N. J., also of 
the Board and its first president, hastily 
said "we have nothing to do with that pa- 
per; Captain Lippencott, keep your paper 
to yourself." 

From the evidence of Mr. Blowers and 
more particularly from that of other wit- 
nesses it is plainly evident that the mem- 



bers of the Board were acquainted with 
the nature of the contents of the paper al- 
though they did not choose to recognize 
it in their official capacity. 

Captain Thomas Crowell, a refugee from 
Middletown, testified in substance as fol- 
lows : . , 

" In consequence of several loyalists 
having been executed in Monmouth, de- 
ponent obtained from the commandant, 
through Governor Franklin, orders to re- 
ceive three prisoners and follow such di- 
rections as deponent might give with re- 
spect to their confinement. That it was 
proposed to have executed one of them by 
way of retaliation, the Board of Directors 
having promised deponent that orders 
should be given for that purpose; but 
some dispute intervening among loyalists 
who had taken those prisoners, the order 
was not given, nor did the execution take 
place ; but deponent in consequence of 
the declaration made by the Board, .lated 
December 28th, 1780, should have thought 
himself justifiable in executing one of 
those prisoners, evan had he received only 
a verbal order from the Board, having nev- 
er seen any prohibition against the decla- 
ration alluded to." 

Huddy's Murder Suggested. 
Samuel Taylor, a refugee from New Jer- 
sey, probably from Shrewsbury, in his tes- 
timony said : 

•' Early in April he waited on Governor 
Franklin and informed him that the Amer- 
icans had taken Captain Tilton and Philip 
White and had murdered the latter in a 
cruel manner, and requested the Governor 
to give an order for the delivery of Joshua 
Huddy and Randolph in order to exchange 
the latter for Tilton and execute Huddy 
in retaliation for White. The Governor 
replied that he would give the necessary orders, 
if he thought the deponent would execute Huddy ; 
to which deponent replied ' he need not 
fear that.' After the prisoners were re- 
moved to the provost, deponent waited on 
Governor Franklin who told him he would 
give the desired orders ; and as deponent 
was ordered on another service, the Gov- 
ernor asked what officer he thought should 
command the party to go out and f "ecute 
Huddy. Deponent answered, he thought 
Captain Lippencott a Proper Person to 

Execute Huddy, 
and deponent believed he would under- 
take it. The Governor then told him he 
wished Captain Lippencott would call at 
the Board room next day at 2 P. M ; in 






consequence of deponent's telling this to 
Lippencott, the latter accordingly attend- 
ed at the appointed time and place ; but 
the directors would not give Captain Lip- 
pencott the order unless deponent was 
sent for by the Board ; that when he asked 
for the order to be given to Captain Lip- 
pencott, a member of the Board said he 
should have it ; that in the course of the 
conversation with Governor Franklin, the 
governor told him that they were not only to hang 
Huddy, but that if the rebels hanged any 
other in retaliation for him. they (the loy- 
alists) should continue retaliating, by hang- 
ing man for man, and if necessary he 
would give up all the prisoners taken at 
Toms River for the purpose. Deponent 
said as to Governor Franklin's powers, the 
Associated Loyalists looked upon him as their 
commanding officer and felt bound to obey his or- 
ders whether verbal or written ; that he consid- 
ered Franklin's orders for executing Huddy, law- 
ful orders, which if not obeyed would have 
been censurable by a Court Martial, and 
if the orders had been given to deponent 
he would have thought himselfanswerab'e 
for disobeying them." 

Governor Franklin Wants Huddy 
Hanged. 

At this point in the trial, the prisoner, 
Captain Lippencott, asked the witness 
Taylor " Did he ever hear Governor Frank- 
lin say that they should not have Huddy 
unless they would execute him ?" To 
which Taylor replied : 

" On asking for Huddy, Governor Frank- 
lin said to deponent, 'Will you execute 
him when you take him out ?' He re- 
plied he would or would not have made 
application for him ; and Governor Frank- 
lin then srfid 'You shall have him.' 

Another refugee from Monmouth, Mof- 
fat (Mortord?) Taylor of Shrewsbury in his 
testimony said : 

"Deponent was with Governor Frank- 
lin on the subject of executing Huddy, 
that Governor Franklin said Randolph 
and Fleming were to be kept as hostages 
to be exchanged for Captain Tilton and 
Aaron White and that Huddy was to be execu- 
ted for Philip White, and if Huddy was not 
executed, he had better be left in jail, as 
one prisoner by the name of Smock had 
been taken out of jail to be executed but 
was not, which occurrence gave cause to 
the rebels to think the loyalists were afraid 
of them and dared not hurt them. Depo- 
nent told Governor Franklin he had no 
commission, upon which Franklin said 
that Captain Lippencott had a commission 



and told deponent to go to him and he 
dared say that Lippencott would be fond 
of the job. Deponent then went tb Lip- 
pencott and told him that Governor Frank- 
lin had appointed deponent to call on him 
and ask if he was willing to go. After that 
Lippencott went to Governor Franklin and 
deponent had nothing farther to do with 
it." 

The above witness refers to a Smock 
having been taken out of jail to be execu- 
ted. Captain Barnes Smock and Lieuten- 
ant Henry Smock of Monmouth, were cap; 
tured by the British in September 1870 
the officer referred to was probably the first 
named and he may have been the officer 
referred to in the evidence of Captain 
Thomas Ciowell .dready quoted. 

The Hanging op Huddy. 

Captain Huddy, Randolph and Fleming 
were taken by Lippencott and his party 
on board a sloop on the 9th of April, and 
sailed for Saqdy Hook, where they found 
the British man of war, Britlania, on board 
of which they lodged the prisoners a day 
or two after. Early on the 12th, Lippencott 
came for Huddy, and showed Captain Mor- 
ris, of the Britlania, two papers, one being 
the label which was afterwards fastened to 
Huddy's breast. Captain Morris asked 
Lippencott what he intended to do with 
Huddy. Lipp«ncott replied that he intend- 
ed to put the orders of the Board of Refu- 
gees in execution which was to hang Hud- 
dy. Lippencott borrowed -a rope from 
Captain Morris and then proceeded on his 
infamous mission. 

Timothy Brooks, a Pennsylvania Refu- 
gee, who was one of Lippencott's party 
when Huddy was hanged, testified " that 
he saw Huddy hanged and that he was ex- 
ecuted by a negro, that Lippencott shook 
hands with Huddy as he (Huddy) was 
standing on the barrel, by Huddy's re- 
quest; that on the 9th of April he heard 
that Governor Franklin had ordered Hud- 
dy to be hanged ; the party which hanged 
Huddy consisted of twenty-three, counting 
Captain Lippencott, exclusive of the pris- 
oner. Among the number waB a Mr. Tilton 
who some said was an officer. This Tilton 
was John Tilton, a refugee from Middle- 
town, Monmouth, who testified, that he 
called on Governor Franklin, before Hud- 
dy was delivered to Lippencott, and Frank- 
lin said Joshua Huddy must be executed 
or the loyalist prisoners would all be hang- 
ed ; that when the party wasputting Huddy 
in irons on board the sloop, he was present 
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and he asked him if he thought it good 
usage to iron him. Huddy replied "he did 
not think it was ; but as he was about to 
be exchanged in a day or two he did not 
mind being in irons." Tliis Til ton wit- 
nessed the hanging of Huddy and return 
ed to the Brittania about noon and report- 
ed that " Huddy died with the firmness of 
a lion." 

General Washington Endorses the Decis 
ion of Freehold Patriots. 

The Freehold patriots heard of the exe- 
cution of Huddy the day that it occurred 
and that it was done without any form or 
pretense of a trial. They at once institu- 
ted a thorough investigation of the circum- 
stances attending it, and of the pretexts 
plead in justification. The evidence pro- 
duced, published in the chapter relating 
to Phil White, his capture, attempt to es- 
cape and manner of death, show that the 
alleged cruelties were absolute fabrications. 
General Forman and Colonel'Holmes were 
requested to wait on and present the evi- 
dence to General Washington who consid- 
ered it a matter of so much importance 
that on the 19th of April he convened a 
board of officers to take it into considera- 
tion ; this board after mature deliberation 
decided that retaliation should be made 
by selecting an officer of equal rank unless 
Lippencott was given up. The next day 
General Washington wrote a letter to Con- 
gress informing them that he deemed the 
murder of Huddy so barbarous as to re- 
quire retaliation and trusts that his deci- 
sion will meet the approval of that body 
(which was subsequently given) ; and the 
day following (April 21st) he wrote to Sir 
Henry (Jlinton demanding that Lippencott 
should be given up 

Sir Henry Clinton replied to General 
Washington on the 25th of April. He re- 
fused to give up the perpetrator of the 
murder, but informed the American com- 
mander that he had ordered a court martial 
to examine the charge against Lippencott be/ore 
his letter was received. He did not pre lend 
to justify the conduct of the loyalists and 
expressed his regret for the fate of the suf- 
ferer. 

On the trial of Lippencott, which took 
place in June, the main points at issue 
were : " Was the execution of Captain 
Huddy justifiable ;" and " Did Captain 
Lippencott execute Huddy on his own re- 
sponsibility or did he do it by orders of the 
Loyalist Board." 



Decision of the British Court Martial. 

The following is a copy of the decision 
of the Court : 

" The court having considered the evi- 
dence for and against the prisoner Cap- 
tain Richard Lippencott, together with 
what he had to offer for defence ; and it 
appearing that (although Joshua Huddy 
was executed without proper authority) 
what the prisoner d ; d in the matter was 
not the effect of malice or ill will, but pro- 
ceeded from a conviction that it was his 
duty to obey the orders of the Board of 
Directors of Associated Loyalists, and his 
not doubting their having full authority 
to give such orders, the court are of opin- 
ion that he, the prisoner, Captain Richard 
Lippencott is not guilty of the murder laid 
to his charge, and do therefore acquit 
him." 

This decision not only virtually admits 
that the execution of Huddy was murder, 
but throws the blame on the Board of As- 
sociated Loyalists at the head of which 
was Governor William Franklin. The ev 
idence we have already quoted will show 
the grounds upon which they based their 
decision. It is worthy of note that before 
the trial was concluded Governor Frank- 
lin left New York and sailed for England 
and so avoided any investigation of his 
conduct that might have been contempla- 
ted. 

' Sir Guy Carleton took command of the 
British forces in New York in May, and 
he evidently looked upon the Board with 
less favor than had Clinton. In a letter 
to General Washington, immediately after 
his assuming command, he expressed his 
intention to preserve ,; the name of Eng- 
lishmen from reproach and to pursue eve- 
ry measure that might tend to prevent 
these criminal excesses in individuals." — 
He did not hesitate to condemn the many 
unauthorized acts of violence" which had 
been committed, and concluded that he 
should do everything to mitigate the evils 
of war. As one proof of his sincerity he 
at once broke up the Board of Associated 
Loyalists. 

On the 13th of May, the lot was ordered 
by General Washington which resulted in 
the selection of Captain Asgill to be held 
as hostage for Lippencott. 

Lippencott's Own Defense on the Trial. 
After Lippencott was arrested and con- 
fined in the Provost jail he had frequent 
conversations with Captain William Cun- 
ningham, the Provost Marshal, about the 
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execution of Huddy. Cunningham, ex- 
pecting to be called upon as a witness at 
the trial, noted down Lippencott's state- 
ments and after submitting them to Lip- 
pencott, he made deposition on the 10th 
of May as follows : 

" He heard Captain Lippencott say that 
Governor Franklin often said there was no 
way of stopping the rebels from massacre- 
ing f ,he refugees but by retaliation, and he 
wanted one Mason to be the object. Cap- 
tain Lippencott said he would be the man 
who would cause it to be done, it the Gov- 
ernor would give him an order in writing, 
so that he might stand fair in the eyes of 
his excell#ncy the commander-in-chief. — 
Governor Franklin replied that he could 
give no written order, but would answer 
the consequences to the commander-in- 
chief, as it was the only way of putting a 
stop to the rebels hanging and murdering 
the loyal refugees. And he farther he*rd 
Captain Lippencott say that he had been 
told some time ago, by two refugee?, that 
the honorable board would give up Cap- 
tain Huddy and two other prisoners ; and 
that Huddy should be executed for Philip 
White, and the other two should be exe- 
cuted for Captain Tilton and another for 
Aaron White (supposing Tilton and White 
had been executed by the rebels ; if not 
they were to be offered in exchange for 
them. That < aptain Lippencott waited 
on the honorable board with a label that 
was intended to be fixed on Huddy's 
breast, and gave it into the hands of the 
Governor and asked him if he thought 
that would do, or something to that effect. 
Mr. Cox, who was present, made answer, 
and said Captain Lippencott ought to have 
kept that to himself; Captain Lippencott 
answered, he never did anything but what 
was done above board. The Governor 
read it and then gave it to another of the 
board to read ; and wheirCaptain Lippen- 
cott was going, the Governor wished him 
luck or success, or words to that effect. — 
He further says Captain Lippencott seem- 
ed a little affected when deponent gave 
him a copy of his crime, and expressed a 
seeming surprise, by saying, " Ha I is this 
the way the board is going to leave me I" 
or words to that purpose. 

He further saith, before Lippeacott was 
made a prisoner, he (Lippencott) told him 
the board sent him near thren sheets of 
paper written, the contents of which were 
to acquit the board of knowing anything 
of Huddy's death, and that he (Lippen- 
cott) should take it entirely on himself. 



and sign the paper and send it to the 
board : whioh he believed he should have 
done, but deponent making him prisoner 
at the time he was copying it had hindered 
him from so doing." 

It will be noticed, that Lippencott as- 
serted that Governor Franklin promised 
him if he would execute Huddy without 
a written order that he (Gov. Franklin) 
would answer the consequences to the Bri- 
tish commander in-chief, and this asser- 
tion is substantiated by the evidence of 
others. How Franklin performed his 
promise will be seen by the "following. 

Cowardly Act of the Loyalist Board. 

In the affidavit of Captain Cunningham, 
reference is made to a certain paper sent 
by the Board of Loyalists to Lippencott 
to sign ; the purport of the paper being to 
exonerate the Board from all responsi- 
bility, for the murder of Huddy. Cunning- 
ham was such an unmitigated scoundrel, 
as proven by his own confession given in 
another chapter, that but little credence 
would be attached to his affidavit but for 
the fact that it is corroborated by other 
reliable evidence. The paper referred to 
was produced before the Court which tried 
Lippencott. It was written by Mr. Alex- 
ander, one of the Board, at the office of the 
Board, at the instigation of the members. 
We give the whole of this paper, remark- 
able as showing the cowardice and duplicir 
ty of the Board and their efforts to sacri- 
fice the man they had used as a tool, to 
save themselves. It was to have been sent 
to Governor Franklin as the chief of the 
Board. 

''Sir: — Incompliance with the orders 
of the honorable board of directors, we 
beg leave to communicate to your excel- 
lency, for their information, an account of 
the proceedings of the loyalists from Mon- 
mouth on the late expedition for the re- 
lief of Captain Clayton Tilton and two oth- 
er loyalists, then prisoners with the rebels 
in that county. 

Being frustrated in the design of bring- 
ing off Captain Tilton by force and our of 
fers for exchange rejected, we dreaded 
that he was reserved for a fate similar to 
that our associate Philip White had suffer- 
ed, who was taken at the same time with 
Captain Tilton, and iphumanly and wan- 
tonly murdered by the guard who were 
conveying him to Monmouth jail. This 
recent instance of cruelty, added to the 
many daring acts of the same nature' 
which have been perpetrated with impuni- 
ty by a set of vindictive rebels, well known 
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by the name of the Monmouth Retaliators, 
associated and headed by one General For- 
man (whose horrid acts of cruelty have 
gained him universally the name of Black 
David,) fired our party with an indigna- 
tion only to be felt by men who for a 
series of years have beheld many of their 
friends and neighbors butchered in cold 
blood under the usurped form of law, and 
often without that ceremony, for no other 
crime than that of maintaining their alle- 
giance to their government under which 
they were born, and which the rebels au 
daciously call treason against the Stat'-s. — 
We thought it high time to convince the 
rebels we would no longer tamely submit 
to such glaring acts of barbarity ; and 
though we lament the necessity to which 
we have been driven, to begin a retalia- 
tion of intolerable cruelties long contin- 
ued and often repeated, yet we are con- 
vinced that we could not have saved the 
life of Captain "HI ton by any other means. 
"We therefore pitched upon Joshua Buddy 
as a proper subject for retaliation, because 
he was not only well known to have been 
a very active and cruel persecutor of our 
friends, but had not been ashamed to boast 
of his having been instrumental in hang- 
ing Stephen Edwards, a worthy lo\ alist, 
and the first of our brethren who fell a 
maityr to republican fury in Monmouth 
County. Buddy was the man who tied 
the knot and -put the rope about the neck 
of that inoffensive sufferer. This fact will 
appear by two affidavits which we have 
the honor to enclose. 

It is true in this instance we have acted 
without the orders or knowledge of the 
honorable board ; but we hope, when they 
are pleased to take into consideration the 
motives which induced us to take this 
step, and that Buddy was executed in the 
county where so many acts of cruelty have 
been committed on Refugees, they will 
not think our conduct reprehensible, more 
especially when your excellency peruses 
the following state of facts. [The facts al- 
ludtd to are not found in the originals.) Many 
of the above facts are ascertained by affl 
davits ; and such as are not are too notor- 
ious to be denied even by General Forman 
himself, the most persecuting rebel in the 
country. By a strange fatality, the loyal 
ists are the only p"eople that have been 
treated as rebels, during this unhappy 
war ; and we are constrained by our suffer- 
ings to declare that no efforts have been 
made by the Government, under whose 
protection we wish to live, to save our 



brethren from ignominious deaths. It is 
our fixed determination, however repug- 
nant to our feelings (having on all occa- 
sions treated our prisoners with tender- 
ness, and often indulge them with paroles 
which they have frequently violated) that 
should the rebels, to answer their malig 
nant purposes, continue to punish the loy- 
alists, under their usual distinction of pris- 
oners of state from prisoners of war, they 
shall feel a severe retaliation in every in- 
stance — the just vengeance due to such 
enormities. Blood shall flow for blood, or 
the loyalists will perish in the attempt. 

We have the honor to be on behalf of 
the associated loyalists of Monmouth 
County, your excellency's most obedient 
servants." 

This paper prepared by the Board for 
Lippencott to sign, it will I e seen by ref- 
erence to the evidence of different witness- 
es already quoted, was false in every es- 
sential particular. While it is true that 
the written order to get Buddy out of the 
Provost jail, into the charge of Lippencott 
makes the pretext that il was to have him 
exchanged for Tilton, yet the real object 
as expressed by verbal orders of Governor 
Franklin was to have him taken within 
the limits of Monmouth and there execu- 
ted. They were not frustrated in any at- 
tempt to bring off Tilton by force, for if 
any such attempt had been made it would 
have been shown on the trial, nor tvas any 
attempt to have him exchanged mention 
ed. It was not Lippencott who suggest' d 
the hanging of Buddy — he was only a tool, 
perhaps too willing, of Governor Franklin 
and his associates. There was no reason 
to fear that " Tilton was reserved for a 
fate similar to Phil White's;" no evidence 
was produced to show that the Monmouth 
patriots considered him other than a pris- 
oner of war captured under usual circum- 
stances and to be held for exchange. Gen- 
eral Forman, or Black David as they pre- 
ferred calling him, and his associates never 
executed a refugee unless under circum- 
stances justifiable by the rules of warfare, 
as has already been shown in other chap- 
ters. The Pine Robbers, Fagan, Fen ton, 
Burke and others of that class met their 
fate for burglary, murder and other crimes, 
for committing what Sir Guy Carleton 
called "unauthorized acts of violence" 
and wha> be pointedly condemned. Ste- 
phen Edwards came into the American 
lines as a spy ; treasonable papers were 
found in his possession ; so positive was 
the proof against him that one of the 






warmest friends of his family, who would 
have been glad of any pretext to save him, 
was compelled to vote for his condemna- 
tion. 

.Hut the most noticeable falsehood which 
the Board asked Lippencott to sign was 
that he "had acted without the knowledge 
or consent of the Board I" 

On this point, in addition to the evi- 
dence already quoted, w« copy the testi- 
mony of Benry Stephensen, a surgeon in 
the British legion, relating a conversation 
between lpmself and two members of the 
Board that took place at the office of Riv- 
ington's Rxyal Gazette, the Tory paper at 
New York. Mr. Stephenson was asked : 

" Did he recollect a conversation be- 
tween himself and several other gentle 
men, at Mr Rivington's (soon after the 
confinement of the prisoner for the crime 
now charged against him) respecting a pa- 
per that was sent to the prisoner by some 
one of the honorable board of directors, to 
be signed by the prisoner, assigning rea 
sons for the execution of the said Joshua 
Huddy ; and was deponent then censur- 
ing a part of said paper which expressed 
the execution of Buddy to be without the 
knowledge of the Board? During the con- 
versation, did Messrs. Stewart and Alex- 
ander, both members of the Board, come 
into Mr. Rivington's and what further con- 
versation passed on I he subject?" 

Suigeon Stephenson deposed in answer 
as follows : 

" Yes, he recollects a conversation. Be 
was at Mr. Rivington's one evening, some 
little time after the prisoner was confined 
in the provost, and w»s mentioning to 
some gentlemen that a report had pre- 
vailed in town that the board of directors 
had drawn up an instrument in writing, 
which they wished Captain Lippencott to 
sign, purporting that Captain Buddy was 
executed without tneii knowledge or con- 
sent. Just at the time they were talking 
on the subject Mr. Alexander and Mr. 
Stewart, two of the board, came in ; and 
after mentioning the above report, depo- 
nent put the following question to them : 
| First, Did you gentlemen send such an 
instrument in writing to Captain Lippen- 
cott to sign or not? They replied, there 
had been a paper sent to him but that 
Captain Lippencott might alter it as he 
thought proper, or words to that effect. — 
Mr. Alexander particularly mentioned 
that he had objected to the words " with- 
out their knowledge or consent," being in- 



serted. The second question was ' Though 
Buddy was executed, was it not done by 
your knowledge and consent or approba- 
tion.' They assented and said it was." 

The office of Rivington's Royal Gazette 
was quite a noted resort for British officers 
and it is evident they criticised pretty free- 
ly the action of the Board. Both Alexan- 
der and Stewart had personal knowledge 
of the falsity of the statement " without 
knowledge or consent of the board," as 
when, on the 8th of April, Lippencott ap- 
peared before the Board in response to 
Gov. Franklin's request to consent to take 
command of a party to hang Buddy, both 
of these men were present and fully talked 
over the matter. Mr. Al.xandei objected 
to putting in the words but was overruled 
by the other members, who quieted his 
scruples by telling him Lippencott could 
alter it if he chose. They wel' knew the 
fearful predicament into which they had 
got Lippencott. 

This paper was gotten up by the Board 
'o shield themselves, because, to their sur- 
prise, no sooner was the news of Buddy's 
execution heard in New York than the 
regular British officers generally de- 
nounced it as •' a reproach to the name of 
Englishmen," and a desire was expressed 
to have an investigation to find out the 
real author or authors to hold responsible. 
Alarmed at the threatening aspect of af- 
fairs they drew up this paper to be signed 
by Lippencott. It would seem as though 
they thought as Lippencott i'ound his ac- 
tion so severely denounced by the regular 
British and that they were arrayed against 
him, that he would want to retain the ac- 
tive friendship ot the Board to stand be- 
tween him and the regular British author- 
ities, and that to secure tiieir active servi- 
ces in his behalf he would probably con- 
sent to sign this paper. And their calcu- 
lation proved correct, for he had com- 
menced copying it off when he was arrest- 
ed. The truth then flashed upon him 
that the Board to save themselves wanted 
to sacrifice him, and then he determined 
to let matters take their course and simply 
look out for himself, and, as he expressed 
it, " to have the saddle put on the right 
horse." 

An idea of the feeling among the regu- 
lar British officers in regard to Buddy's 
death may be inferred from the testimony 
of Surgeon Stephenson, but it was most 
emphatically shown by the action of Sir 
Benry Clinton himself, who was sO indig- 
nant at the barbarous murder Of Huddy 
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that he had ordered Lippencott's-trial by 
Court Martial before he received General 
Washington's letter demanding his surren- 
der. There is good reason to believe that 
Sir Henry thought the reallv guilty party 
was the Board of Associated Loyalists, and 
especially 'its head, Governor Franklin, 
who so cowardly fled to England leaving 
both Lippencott and Asgill to their fates ; 
and Clinton's successor. Sir Guy Carleton, 
was so satisfied of the disgraceiul conduct 
of the Board that he broke it up. 

As before stated, the decorum of the 
court martial virtually threw the blame of 
Buddy's murder on Governor Franklin 
and his associates, and this decision was 
subsequently endorsed by competent Amer- 
ican authority, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing extract from a report made to Con- 
gress in 1837 by a select committee of that 
body which had thoroughly investigated 
the whole subject : 

"The immediate agent in this deed of 
blood was Richard Lippencott, a native of 
New Jersey and then a captain in the 
British service. He was the instrument of 
a board of associated loyalists in New 
York, at the head of which was William 
Franklin, once Royal governor of New 
Jersey. The members of this body, after 
the murder had taken place, endeavored 
for a time to deny that they had directed 
it ; but the evidence adduced on the trial 
of the perpetrator, as well as subsequent 
publications of the loyalists themselves, 
abundantly prove that, without the cour- 
age to act themselves, they had the base 
ness to authorize the deed to be commit- 
ted, and the meanness to attempt the con- 
cealment of their privity to its perpetra- 
tion." 

A BOY TRIED FOR MURDER. 



The State against Aaron, a Slave of Levi 
Solomon's. 

The defendant, Aaron, a black boy about 
eleven years of age, was indicted in ihe 
Court of Oyer and Terminer of Monmouth 
in October, 1817, for the murder of Ste- 
phen Connelly, a child little more than two 
years old. The indictment in the usual 
form charged the prisoner with the mur- 
der on the 26th of August, 1817, by throw- 
ing the child into a well. It appeared in 
evidence that the prisoner was born in 
July, 1806, was of ordinary size and in the 
opinion of some witnesses, possessed com- 



mon capacity and intelligence; by the tes- 
timony of others he was more cunning 
and smarter in his play than usual for boys 
of his age. Stephen Connelly was a stout 
healthy child, and on the 26th of August, 
in the after part of the day, was found in 
a well about 18 or 19 feet deep, having a 
curb two and a half feet high, »o that he 
could reach the top with his hands, and it 
was in such a state that all the witnesses 
thought it impossible for him to get over 
it. The well was in a cornfield and or- 
chard about one hundred rods from two 
public roads and the same distance from 
the house in which Stephen lived. The 
corn was so higll and thick that a person 
at the well could not be seen except by 
looking along the rows. It was in the 
neighborhood of a number of houses. 

Stephen was seen playing in the road 
with the prisoner a short lime before he 
was missed by thf family ; and when they 
were searching for him the prisoner was 
up in a cherry tree. Being asked if he had 
seen him, he said, " yes, he i« gone up 
the road;" being told to come down and 
help look for hirn, he looked along the 
road and called aloud three or four times 
but did not get down. After the body was 
found and taken out of the well, he came 
Up and feeing it lying there he said, "so 
you've found Stephen." There was yet 
nothing in his manner which excited at- 
tention or suspicion. That night he went 
to bed earlier than usual, and without his 
supper. The next morning he told a young 
lad, an apprentice lo his master that he 
saw Stephen fall into the well ; and that 
he was ten or twelve paces off; that he 
went up and saw Stephen splash the water 
and then went to pick apples which his 
master had directed him to do. Being 
a-iked why he did not tell it he gave no 
answer. On his trial (May, 1818.) the pris- 
oner wasdf fended by Garret D. Wall, L. 
H. Stockton and Joseph W. Scott. For 
the state appeared R. Stockton, jr., Depu- 
ty Attorney General and R. Stockton. 

His counsel objected to any evidence of 
his confessions as improper and incompe- 
tent, he being under the age of twelve 
years. After argumen' the court admit- 
ted the confessions in evidence. It then 
appeared that at the coroner's inquest the 
prisoner was summoned ; at first he ap- 

g eared terrified but soon became composed. 
[e then repeated the story he had told 
before, adding that Stephen climbed over 
the curb and fell in ; and that he did not 
tell anybody for fear they would think he 
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did it. He was very olosely pressed by the 
jury with questions as to his own guilt and 
told that he bad better tell the whole 
truth to them. He steadily denied doing 
the act. After examining him some time, 
the jury went to the well that he might 
shew them how Stephen got over. He 
shewed them. His master and one of the 
jurors then took him aside and asked him 
about it. He then told them he had done 
it; that Stephen went to the, well and put 
his hands on the curb and he took hold of 
his legs and threw him over ; that he 
gasped and caught his breath and made 
the water splash as he fell ; and that he 
(prisoner) being frightened, ran away to 
picking apples ; that he denied it before 
because he was afraid they would send 
him to jail. He repeated the same thing 
to the *vhole jury. Ho was urged and 
questioned closely but all the witnesses 
denied that either promises or threats or 
improper contrivances were used to induce 
him to make the confession, but he was 
frequently and constantly told to tell the 
truth and that would be best for him. He 
seemed to understand what he was about 
and to understand his answers. 

He continued for three or four weeks 
to make the same confession to the 
gaoler and many other persons ; and 
then he began to deny the fact and con- 
tinued the denial until the time of trial. — 
When he first denied, the gaolor asked 
him why he had owned it before; he said 
that one of the jurymen told him the dev- 
il would get him if he denied it, but if 
he confessed it he would not be sent to 
jail. This was explicitly denied by the ju- 
ror referred to ; he was further asked who 
had been to see him, and he replied his 
master but that he did not tell him to 
deny it. 

At the time of his first confession, and 
frequently afterwards, he gave" as a reason 
for the act that he did it to spite the fath- 
er of Stephen because he had driven him 
out of the shop and threatened to whip 
him ; at other times he said he said he had 
no reason for it. 

The case was ably argued and the court 
gave a minute charge »o the jury who 
found the prisoner guilty. 

A motion was then made for a new trial, 
it being desired by the court that the 
opening of the Supreme Court of N. J., at 
bar upon several legal questions (given in 
1st Southard reports) might be known. — 
The trial took place in May, 1818. In Sep- 
tember following it was taken up by the 



Supreme Court and its decision on the va- 
rious points was made by Chief Justice 
Kirkpatrick. In regard to the liability of 
minors under fourteen years of age to 
punishment, the Chief Justice quoted va- 
rious authorities from which the Court de- 
cided that upon this naked confession of 
Aaron's he could not be onvioted of a 
capital offence — " that the confession is a 
simple, naked confession, disclosing no 
fact, pregnant with no circumstances to 
give it authority or in any way to corrobo- 
rate it. it did not even lead to the dis- 
covery of the body of the deceased, for it 
was found before ; it opens no proof of 
malice or hatred or ill will against the 
child but rather to the contrary; it is a 
mere naked confession of an infant under 
the age of eleven years obtained by some 
degree of pressure, at least, after a firm 
denial and as such (I speak with great de- 
ference to the learning of the Court which 
tried the cause) I should incline to think 
it ought hot to have been admitted as evi- 
dence ; and if admitted that it ought not 
to have been the ground of conviction." 

A new trial was granted at which the 
prisoner was discharged ; and we have been 
told by an old gentleman, a regular attend 
ant of the Freehold Courts in that day, 
that it was believed the boy was afterwards 
sold as a slave in the West Indies. 



THE INLETS OF OLD MONMOUTH 



Old Cranberry Inlet. 

A century ago Cranberry Inlet, nearly 
opposite Toms River, was one of the best 
inlets on the Jersey coast. The question 
as to the exact year when it was opened 
was brought before one of our courts a few. 
years ago in a suit involving title to land 
in the vicinity, but no decisive information 
was elicited upon the trial. It is probable, 
however, that it broke through about 
1750. It is laid down on Lewis Evans's map, 
1755, and Jeffrey's (English) map, same 
year, and on the latter and other maps it 
is called New Inlet. On Jeffrey's map 
Toms River is called Goose Creek, and Bar- 
negat Bay is called Flat Bay Round. Gran- 
berry Inlet closed about the year 1812, 
though for several years previous it had 
commenced filling up, gradually shoaling 
more and more each year until it was fi. 
nally closed up. During the Revolution- 
ary war it was a place of considerable im- 
I portanoe as it afforded conveniences to 
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our privateers on the lookout for British 
vessels bound in and out of New York. — 
Though we have no exact account of the 
depth of water on the bar, yet in its best 
days it must have been equal to the best 
inlets no i on our coast, as we find that 
loaded, square-rigged vessels occasionally 
entered it. David Mapes, the much es- 
teemed and noted colored Quaker of Tuck- 
erton, when a boy, resided in this vicinity, 
and was employed by Solomon Wardell 
to tend cattle on the beach when the inlet 
broke through. He slept in a cabin and 
one morning on awakenihg was surprised 
to see that the sea had broken across the 
beach during the night. 

(In a previous article relating to Capt. 
Adam Hyler, by the accidentally omission 
of one line in the copy it was made to ap 

Sear ihat Cranberry Inlet opened into 
.aritan Bay. Though most of our readers 
w>-uld infer it was from a typographical 
error yet it reminded us that a brief no- 
tice of this Inlet, so frequently referred to 
in Revolutionary lime*, but now among 
the things of the past, should be given to 
explain events related in previous chap 
tera referring to ii.) 

Attempts to Opkn New Inlets. 

The closing of Cranberry Inlet caused 
great inconvenience to persons along Bar- 
uegat Bay engaged in the coasting trade 
as it compelled vessels from the upper 
part of the bay to sail several miles out of 
their way to Barnegat Inlet to get to sea. 
About the year 1821 an attempt to open 
a new inlet near the head ot the bay was 
made by a man named Michael Ortley. — 
He worked at it off and on tor several 
years and spent considerable money in the 
undertaking ; at length, one day a large 
company of men volunteered to aid him 
in completing the enterprise. In the 
evening after finishing it, Mr. Oitley and 
his friends had quite a merry time in cel- 
ebrating the completion of the work. But 
great was their disappointment the follow- 
ing morning to find that the running of the 
tide which they had supposed would work 
the inlet deeper, had on the contrary 
raised a bulkhead of sand sufficiently large 
toolose it up, and the result was the inlet 
was closed much more expeditiously than 
it was opened. 

Many supposed that if an effort was 
made to open an inlet farther down the 
bay in the vicinity ot old Cranberry, it 
would prove more successful. Acting up- 
on this supposition, another effort was 
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made to open on* about opposite Toms 
River. The work was completed July 4th, 
1847, by some two or three hundred men 
under the direction of Anthony lvlns, "jr. 
In this undertaking, care was taken to let 
in the water when it was high tide in the 
bay and low water outside ; but this enter- 
prise also proved a failure as it filled up 
about as soon as Ortley's. 

Shrewsbury Inlet. 

Shrewsbury "inlet was open in 1778; it 
closed again about 1800 ; again opened 
about 1830 ; and again closed about 1847. 
Just before the closing of the inlet at this 
time, the writer of this was engaged in the 
coasting trade and one time in sailing 
down the beach no'iced a little steamer, 
called the Cricket, from New York, wrecked 
on the bar. This wreck seemed to hasten 
the closing of the inlet by gathering the 
sand around it as it washed in and out. 
Barnegat Inlet. 

This inlet has always been open from 
our earliest accounts. It was first noticed 
by a L>utch navigator, probtibl) Capt. Mey 
in the celebrated little yacht Restless in 
1614, who on account of its dangerous bar 
called it '• Baiendegat," which means 
breakers inlet or an inlet with breakers. — 
Ti.e chaiacter of the inlet has always been 
the same us at present except during the 
few years when Cranberry was open when 
it was much shouler than before or since. 
It has shified up and down the beach two 
or three miles and is still shifting and 
changing. A few years ago it washed down 
the old lighthouse built in 1834 and now 
exhibits a decided inclination to wash 
down the new one. 



Long Branch in 1819. — Bathers at Fault. 
The company at this salubrious retreat 
is represented to be very numerous and 
respectable this season. The New York 
Advocate says there is a kind of military or 
naval regulation ihefe which strangers of- 
ten contravene from ignorance ; that is 
when the stipulated time for ladies bath- 
ing arrives, a white flag is hoisted upon 
the bank, when it is high treason for a 
gentlemen to be seen there ; and when the 
established time for gentlemen arrives, the 
red flag is run up which is sometimes done 
by mistake and produces rather ludicrous 
misunderstandings A wag lately hoisted 
both flags together woioh cieated some 
awful squinting and no little confusion; — 
(Niles' Register, 1819. Sup., p. 159.) 






Townships in Monmouth — When Es- 
tablished. 

When the county of Monmouth was es- 
tablished in 1683 it was divided into two 
townships, Middletown and Shrewsbury. 
Stafford wa« established in 1749. Upper 
Freehold, Freehold and Dover were de- 
fined by an act passed June 25, 1767, to 
take effect in March of the following year. 
Howell was established in 1801 and Mill- 
stone in 1844; Jackson, now in Ocean 
county in 1844 ; Plumsted, now in Ocean, 
in 1845, and Union, now also in Ocean, in 
1847; Atlantic, in 1847; Raritan, Marl- 
boro and Manalapan in 1848; Ocean, 1849; 
Wall, 1851 ; Holmdel and Matavan in 
1857. 

The First Temperance Society in the U. S. 
Old Monmouth has the honor of organ- 
izing the first Temperance Society in the 
country, which was established at Allen- 
town in 1805 and called " The Sober So 
cietv," and was composed of fifiy-eitht 
members. (Newark Daily Adv. and Hist. 
Rec. 1859). 

A Valuable Monmouth Dug. 

In the Journal of a Quaker named 
.lames Craft, published in Historical Rec- 
ord, Oct., 1851, it is said: 

"1780, 2nd mo. 20ih : Money very plen 
ty. £300 given for a dog in Monmouth." 



COL. JONATHAN FORMAN AND 
DAUGHTER. 



The following is from the Utica N. Y. 
Observer, 1859. 

'' Died, at her residence in Utica, Sept. 
16th, 1859, Mrs. Mary Ledyard Seymour, 
wife of the late Hon. Henry Seymour. She 
was the daughter of Col Jonathan Forman. 
and was born at Monmouth New Jersey, 
Feb. 18th, 1785. Her father at the ag* i*f 
19, left Princeton College to join the Amer 
ican army. He entered it as a lieutenant, 
anil served during the war, rising to the 
rank of colonel. The mother of Mr- 1 . Sry- 
mour was a niece of Col. Ledyard who was 
in command of Fort Griswold, opposite 
New London, Conn., at the time of its 
capture by the British. She aided in tal< 
ing care of the wounded of that massacre, 
by which nineteen of her relatives per 
ished. When Mrs. Seymour was about 
twelve years old she removed to Cazeno 
vid, in Madison county, at that time a 
"frontier settlement." There was then 
no carriage road west of Whitestown, and 



in many places they were obliged to use 
axes to make their way in that direction. 
It is said that the carriage of Col. Forman, 
was the first conveyance of the kind that 
passed beyond the site of Whitestown. — 
He drove to Chittenango and the family 
went thence to Cazenovia on horseback. — 
Her parents died many years ago, but her 
uncle, Major Samuel S. Forman, of Syra- 
cuse, Ptill lives, in his 96th year. Miss For- 
man was married to Mr Seymour at Caze- 
novia on the 1st of January, 1807. Mr. 
Seymour was then a merchant in the town 
of Pompey, Onondago County. He con- 
tinued in business there, exercising a wide 
and beneficial influence in that county un- 
til 1819, when he removed "villi his family 
to Utica. His subsequent honorable and 
useful career is known to the people of 
the State. He died in August, 1837, at his 
dwelling in Whitesboro street, in this 
city, where Mrs Seymour has ever since 
resided." 

Mrs. Seymour above mentioned, a na- 
tive of Monmouth, was the mother of Gov. 
Horatio Seymour, of N. Y., and a niece ol 
Philip Freneau, the poet of the Revolu- 
tion. Col. Ledyard above referred to, wab 
brutally murdered by a renegade New Jer- 
sey refugee, named Bromfield. After the 
Americans had surrendered the fort, 
Bromfield asked who commanded - it. The 
brave Ledyard replied, " I did but you do 
now," and handed his sword to Bromfield. 
The villain took it and immediately 
stabbed Ledyard to the heart. 

About the time C< 1. Forman left for 
New York, many families of old Mon- 
mouth emigrated to the western part of 
that stale to what they then termed ' " the 
Genesee country." 



THE TILTON FAMILY. 



Among the twelve original patentees of 
old Monmouth is found the name of John 
Tilton, and members of this family were 
among the first English settlers who loca- 
ted here. The earliest mention we have 
found of the Tilton family is in the Lynn, 
Mass., records which speak of John Tilton 
and William Tilton as being there in 1640. 
About the time of their arrival the Puri- 
tans of New England were much exercised 
by the advent among them of the Bap- 
tists and strong efforts were made by the 
Puritans to get rid of them. At this time 
in Lynn the most noted, influential per- 
son among the Baptists was Lady Debo- 
rah Moodie, afterwards long and favorably 
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known among the original settlers of Long 
Island. Among others who were inclined 
to adhere to the Baptists with Lady Moo- 
die was Mrs. Tilton, as will be seen by the 
following extract from the Lynn re^rda 
of the date of December 12th, 1642, which 
we give literally with its quaint wording 
and peculiar orthography : 

The Lady Deborah Moodie, Mrs. King, 
and the wife of John Tilton were present- 
ed for hooldinge that the baptising of in- 
fants was noe ordinance of God." 

The proceedings against them resulted 
in their leaving Lynn, and the next year, 
(1643,) we find mention of Lady Moodie 
the Tiltons, William Goulding, Samuel 



Spicer, and others at Gravesend, Long Is 
land, founding the settlement from which 
afterwards came many persons to Old 
Monmouth. For a long time, John HI 
ton was a prominent man at Gravesend, 
enjoying the respect of the English and 
the confidence of the Dutch authorities at 
New York or New Amsterdam as it was 
then called, and holding otticia. positions 
until the appearance, in 1657, of the Quak- 
ers among the Gravesend settlers. No 
sooner did the Quakers begin to promul- 
gate their views than the Dutch authori- 
ties issued severe edicts against them and 
all who harbored " those abominable lm 
postors, runaways and strolling people 
called Quakers." The following year John 
Tilton was fined £12 Flemish money for 
harboring a Quaker woman. From that 
time forward both Tilton and his wife 
seem t > have strongly sympathized with 
the persecuted sect and soon cast their lot 
among them altogether, which greatly ex- 
cited the ire of the Dutch and especially 
of old Governor Peter Stuyvevant. On the 
5th of October, 1662, .John Tilton and 
Mary his wife were summoned before the 
Governor and his council, at New Amster- 
dam, (New York,) charged with having 
entertained Quakers and frequenting their 
conventicles. They were condemned and 
ordered to leave the province before the 
20th of November following, under pain 
of corporal punishment. It is supposed 
that through the efforts of Lady Moodie, 
who had great influence with Governor 
Stuyvesant, that the sentence was either 
reversed or changed to the payment of a 
fine. The following derived from the rec- 
ord of their trial is a curiosity in these 
days of religious toleration, especially to 
Jerseymen whose state has the proud dis- 
tinction of never having allowed religious 



persecution within its borders. From the 
record it appears that 

" Goody Tilton, (Mrs. Tilton,) was not 
so much condemned for a«sisting at con- 
venticles as for having, like a sorceress, gone 
from door to door to lure and seduce the people, 
'yea even young girls, to join the Quakers." 

On the 19lh of September, 1662, John 
Tilton was fined, as the record says, for per- 
mitting Quakers to quake at his house at 
Gravesend. Many other persons were 
prosecuted at this time by the Dutch on 
similar charges, among whom were the 
Bownes, Spicers, Townsends, Holmeses and 
others, ancestors of numerous Jersey fam 
jlies of these names. Some of these fami- 
lies had been persecuted by the Puritans 
of New England, to escape which they 
came to Long Island. Here, being again 
persecuted by the Dutch, they seem to 
have determined to seek some place where 
they could worship God as they pleased.— 
The lands in Monmouth county impressed 
them so favorably that the following year 
(1663) they made large purchases of the 
Indians, which greatly excited the indig- 
nation of the Dutch at New Amsterdam, 
who laid claim to the land asserting that 
they had bought the best of it of the In- 
dians ten or twelve years before. The de- 
tails of the controversy which ensued and 
the arguments advanced by both sides are 
too lengthy to introduce in this place.— 
Suffice it to say that some of the difficul- 
ties were ended by the conquest of the 
Dutch by the English the following year. 
In 1665 John Tilton and eleven associates 
obtained from Gov. Richard Nicholls the 
celebrated document known as " the Mon- 
mouth Patent," which has been published 
in another chapter, which guaranteed lib- 
erty of conscience to all settlers. 

After the conquest of the Dutch by the 
English, though we have met with, no pos- 
itive information on the point, yet we are 
inclined to believe that John Tilton found, 
by the change, that he could remain at 
Long Island without molestation, he pre- 
ferred to end his days there and leave his 
share in his Monmouth purchases to his 
children. He died at Gravesend, L. I., in 
1688; his wife died a few years before, in 
1683. His will dated 15th of 7th month 
1687 was recorded at Brooklyn, L. I., 
April 3d, 1688, in Book of Records Vol. 1, 
page 108. This will shows he left two sons 
named John and Thomas, and daughters 
named Sarah, who married John Painter, 

Abigail who married Scott, Esther, 

who married Samuel Spicer, and Mary, 
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who married Carman. In his will he 

left a lot of land at Gravesend to his exe- 
cutors, to be used as a graveyard for them 
and their suece«ors, and '' for all friends 
of the everlasting truth of the Gospel as 
occasion serves, forever, to bury there dead 
therein. " 



OLD MONMOUTH TH* PIONEER OF 
RELIGIOUS TOLERATION. 



Every citizen of old Monmouth has just 
cause to be proud of the fact that the orig- 
inal patentees were among the first in 
America to guarantee toleration to all set- 
tlers in religious matters. In Rhode Is- 
land while Roger Williams advocated "a 
free, full and absolute liberty of con- 
science " it is charged that Roman Catho- 
lics were excepted in the charter of 1663. 
The much vaunted toleration act of Mary- 
land limited toleration to ''all who be 
lieved in Jesus Christ." William Penn 
did not arrive in America until October, 
1682, nearly eignteen years after the Mon- 
mouth pa'entees declared that every set- 
tler should have Free Liberty of Con- 
science WITHOUT ANT MOLESTATION OR DIS- 
TURBANCE WHATSOEVER IN THE WAY OE THEIR 
WORSHIP. 

THE ROGERINE BAPTISTS, 



A Singular Religious Society in Old 
Monmouth. 

About the year 1737 a society of Roger- 
ine Baptists, or Quaker Baptists as they 
were then called, located at Waretown, 
now in Ocean county. I" rom various no- 
tices of the history of this singular sect 
and how a society came to be located in 
Old Monmouth, we extract the following : 

This society was founded by John Rog 
ers, about 1674. His followers baptized by 
immersion ; the Lord's supper they admin- 
istered in the evening with its ancient ap- 
pendages. They did not believe in the 
sanctity of the Sabbath ; they believed 
that since the death of Christ all days 
were holy alike ; they used no medicines 
nor employed doctors or surgeons ; would 
not say grace at meals; all prayers to be 
said mentally except when the spirit of 
prayer compelled the use of voice ; they 
said " all unscriptural parts of religious 
worship are idols," and all good christians 
should exert themselves against idols, &c. 
Among the idols they placed the observ 



ance of the Sabbath, Infant baptism, Ac. 
The Sabbath they called the New England 
idol and the methods they took to demol- 
ish this idol were as follows : They would 
on Sundays try to be at some manual la- 
bor near meeting houses or in the way of 
people going to and from church. They 
would take work into meeting houses, the 
women knitting, the men whittling and 
making splints for baskets, and every now 
and then contradicting the preachers. — 
" This was seeking persecution," says one 
writer, * and they received plenty of it, in- 
somuch that the New Englanders left some 
of them neither liberty, property nor 
whole skins." 

John Rogers, the founder of the sect, 
who, it is said, was as churlish and contra 
ry to all men as Diogenes, preached over 
forty years, and died in 1721. The occa- 
sion of his death was singular. The small 
pox was raging terribly in Boston and 
spread an alarm to all the country around. 
Rogers was confident that he could mingle 
with the diseased and that the strength 
of his faith would preserve him safe from 
the mortal contagion. Accordingly he 
was presumptuous enough to travel one 
hundred miles to Boston to bring his faith 
to the lest: the result was that he caught 
the contagion, came home and died with 
it, the disease also spreading in his family 
and among his neighbors. This event one 
would think would have somewhat shaken 
the faith of his followers but on the con- 
trary it seemed to increase their zeal. 

In 1725, a company ot Rogeiines were 
taken up on the Sabbath in Norwich, 
Conn., while on their way from their place 
of residence to Lebanon ; they were treat 
ed with much abuse and many of them 
whipped in a most unmerciful manner. — 
This occasioned Gov. Jenks. of Rhode Is- 
land, to write spiritedly against their per- 
secutors, and also to condemn the Roger- 
ines for their provoking, disorderly con- 
duct. 

One family of the Rogerines was named 
Colver or Culver, (Edwird's History spells 
the name one way and Governor Jenks 
the other). This family consisted of John 
Colver and his wife, who were a part of the 
company which was treated so rudely at 
Norwich, and five sons and five daughters, 
who, with their families, made up the 
the number of twenty-one souls. In the 
year 1734, this large family removed from 
New London, Conn., and settled in New 
Jersey. The first place they pitched upon 
for a residence, was on the east side of 
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Schooley's Mountain, in Morris county. — 
They continued here about three years 
and then went in a body to Waretown, 
then in Monmouth but now in Ocean coun- 
ty. While here they had their meetings 
in a school house, and their peculiar man- 
ner of conducting services was quite a nov- 
elty to other settlers in the vicinity. As 
in England, during the meeting the wo- 
men would be engaged in knitting or sew- 
ing, and the men in making axe handles, 
basket splints or engaged in other work, 
but we hear of no attempt to disturb oth- 
er societies. 

They continued at Waretown about elev- 
en years, and then went back to Morris 
county and settled on the west side of the 
mountain from which they had removed. 
In 1790 they were reduced to two old per- 
sons whose names were Thomas Colver 
and Sarah Mann ; but the posterity of 
John Colver, it is said, is yet quite numer- 
ous in Morris county. Abraham Waeir 
from whom the village of Waretown de- 
rives its name, tradition says was a mem- 
ber of the Rogerine Society. When the 
main body of the society left, he remained 
behind, and became quite a prominent 
business man, generally esteemed ; he 
died in 1768. and his descendants removed 
to Squan and vicinity near the head of 
Barnegat bay. 

Before concluding this notice of the 
Rogerines, it should be stated that anoth- 
er thing in their creed was that it was noi 
necessary to have marriages performed by 
ministers or legal officers ; they held that 
it was only necessary for the man and wo- 
man to exchange vows of marriage to 
make the ceremony binding, A zealous 
Rogerine once took to himself a wife in 
this simple manner, and then to tantalize 
Governor Saltonstall called on him to in 
form him they had married themselves 
without aid of church or state, and that 
they intended to live together as husband 
and wife without their sanction. " What," 
said the Governor, in apparent indignation, 
" do you take this woman for your wife?" 
" Yes, I most certainly do," replied the 
man. " And do you take this man for your 
husband?" said he to the woman. The 
woman replied in the affirmative. "Then," 
said the wily old governor, " in the name 
of the Commonwealth I pronounce you hus- 
band and wife — whom God hath joined to- 
gether let no man put asunder ? You are 
now married according to both law and 
gospel." 



The couple retired much chagrined at 
the unexpected way the Governor had 
turned the tables upon them, despite their 
boasting. 

THE WAR OF 1812. 



Scenes on our Coast. 
During the last war with England the 
vigilance of the British cuisers on our 
coast seriously injured the business of New 
Jersey coasting vessels. Commodore Hardy 
in his flag ship the " Ramillies," a 74 gun 
ship, had command of the British blockad- 
ing vessels on our coast. Most accounts, 
written and traditional, concede that he 
was one of the most honorable, high-mind- 
ed men in the British service, entirely dif- 
ferent from the infamous Admiral Cock- 
burn, who commanded the blockading 
squadron farther south. Commodore Hardy 
rarely took private property except con- 
traband of war without offering compensa- 
tion. Most of the coasters in the southern 
part of Old Monmouth, along Barnegat bay, 
were engaged in the lumber business and 
the stoppage of their trade was seriously 
felt. Occasionally son e bold fortunate cap 
tain would manage to run the blockade and 
reach New York and be well repaid for 
his risk, but others who tried the experi- 
ment or were preparing to, were not quite 
so fortunate. 

On the 31st of March, 1812, Commodore 
Hardy, in the Ramillies. came close to Bar- 
negat Inlet and sent in two long barges 
loaded with armed men after two Ameri- 
can vessels lying in the inlet waiting a 
chance to slip out. They first boarded the 
schooner Greyhound, Capt. Jesse Rogers, 
of Potters CreeK, and attempted to take 
her out but she grounded and the enemy 
fired her and both vessel and cargo were 
burned up. They then set fire to a sloop 
belonging to Waretown, owned by Captain 
Jonathan Winner, Hezekiah Soper and 
Timothy Soper ; this vessel was saved, how- 
ever, as signals were unexpectedly fired 
from the ship which caused the barges has- 
tily to leave for the ship that she might 
start in pursuit of some vessel seen at sea. 
As soon as the barges left, the Americans 
went on board the sloop and extinguished 
the fire. While the British were in the In- 
let a party landed on the beach Hear the 
present lighthouse and killed some four- 
teen or fifteen head of cattle belonging to 
Jeremiah Spragg and John Allen. The 
owners were away but the British left word 



if thej presented their bill to Commodore 
Hardyjhe would settle it, but they were too 
patriotic to do anything that savored of 
furnishing supplies to the enemy. In some 
instances on the New Jersey coast wheie 
cattle and other things had been taken by 
Hardy and word left that he would pay for 
them, the owners thought themselves jus- 
tifiable in going off to his ship and getting 
the money, as the supplies were not fur- 
nished voluntarily but taken by force. 

The appearance of the Ramillies at this 
ume at Barnegat Inlet created much ex- 
citement in the villages along the bay. — 
At Waretown, for fear that the barges 
might land and commit excesses like those 
which disgraced the operations of Cock- 
burn, the women and children, and valu- 
ables easily carried were sent to a hamlet 
in the woods a few miles west of the place. 
At Forked River the late Hon. Charles 
Parker (father of Gov Parker) had just 
completed a large building for a dwelling, 
store house, &c, at the upper landing. 
The roof of thi« building was crowded with 
spectators, who, though six or seven miles 
distant, had a fair view of the ship, burn- 
ing vessel and movements of tiie enemy. 

At another time the schooner President, 
Captain Amos Birdsall, of Waretown, 
bound to New York, was taken by Commo- 
dore Hardy, who at once commenced tak- 
ing from the schooner her spars, deck 
plank, &c. Captain Birdsall had liberty to 
leave with his crew, in a yawl, whenever he 
pleased, but on account of high winds he 
was detained a day or two, when he suc- 
ceeded in getting on board a fishing smack 
and thus got home. Before he left, his 
schooner's masts had been sawed into plank 
by the British. 

The sloop Elizabeth, Captain Thomas 
Bunnell, of Forked River, was captured by 
barges sent in Barnegat Inlet; she was 
lowed out to sea, but the British shortly af- 
ter lost her on Long Island. She was owned 
by William Piatt and Thomas Bunnell. — 
At another time Captain Bunnell was cap- 
tured by the British and detained gome 
time and then put on board a neutral 
(Spanish?) ship and finally reached Ntw 
York. 

The sloop Traveller, Captain Asa Grant, 
■vas fired by the British but the fire was 
extinguished before much damage was 
done. The sloop Maria and another sloop 
not remembered were chased ashore near 
Squan Inlet. 



An Amusing Stratagem. 

The noted Commodore Percival, who 
died a few years ago, familiarly named 
" Mad Jack Percival," in the early part of 
his naval career was the hero of an adven- 
ture on the coast of Monmouth which is 
thus described by a paper published in 
New York at the time: 

"On Sunday morning, July 4, 1813, the 
fishing smack Yankee was borrowed by 
Commodore Lewis, who has command of 
the American flotilla stationed at Sandy 
Hook, for the purpose of taking by strata- 
gem the sloop Eagle, tender to the Poic- 
tiers 74, cruising off and on Sandy Hook, 
which succeeded to a charm. A calf, a 
sheep and a goose were purchased and se- 
cured on deck. Thirty men, well armed, 
were secreted in the cabin and forepeak. 
Thus prepared the Yankee stood out of 
Mosquito Cove as if going on a fishing trip 
to the Banks; three men only being on 
deck dressed in fisherman's apparel with 
buff caps on. The Eagle on perceiving the 
smack immediately gave chase, and after 
coming up with her and finding she had 
live slock on board ordered her to go down 
to the Commodore, then five miles distant. 
The helmsman of the smack answered" Ay I 
ay, sir !" and apparently put up the helm 
for that purpose which brought him along- 
side the Eagle not three yards distant. The 
watchword Lawrence was then given when 
t he armed men rushed on deck from their 
hiding places and poured into her a volley 
of musketry which struck the crew with 
dismay and drove them so precipitately 
irio the hold that they had not time to 
strike the flag. Seeing the enemy's deck 
clear, Sailing-master Percival, who com- 
manded the expedition, ordered the men 
to cease from firing ; upon which one ol the 
men came out the hold and struck the 
Eagle's colors. They had on board a thirty- 
two pound brass howitzer loaded with can- 
ister shot, but so sudden was the surprise 
they had not time to discharge it. The 
crew of the Eagle consisted of II. Morris, 
master's mate of the Poictiers, W. Price, 
midshipman, and 11 seamen and marines. 
Mr. Morris was killed, Mr. Price mortally 
wounded, and one marine killed, and one 
wounded. The Eagle with the prisoners ar- 
rived off the Battery in the afternoon and 
landed the prisoners at Whitehall, amid 
the shouts and plaudits of thousands of 
spectators assembled at the Battery *o cel- 
ebrate the anniversary of independence. — 
Mr. Morris was buried at Sandy Hook with 
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military honors. Mr. Price was carried to 
New York, where on Thursday he died ; 
and was buried with military ceremonies 
in St. Paul's churchyard." 

A traditionary version of this aftair, which 
we have heard from old citizens, says that 
Percival wished to make his boat appear 
as a market boat, that he placed one of 
his men on a seat close to the bulwark dis- 
guised as an old Quakerish looking farmer, 
with broad brimmed hat and long staff in 
hand, while he looked like an ignorant 
boor at the wheel and by his answers made 
the British think he was half-witted. When 
ordered to drop along side under threat of 
being fired into, he made a silly reply to 
the effect " You had better not try it, lor 
Dad's big molasses jug is on deck and if 
you broke that he would make you sorry 
for it." 

THE LAWRENCE FAMILY. 



The Lawrence family claim to be de- 
scended from Sir Robert Lawrence, of Ash- 
ton Hall, Lancastershire, Englani, who 
went to Palestine during the Crusades with 
Richard Cceur de Leon, and participated in 
the siege of St. Jean de Acre, in the year 
1119, and was the first to plant the banner 
of the cross on the battlements of the town 
for which he was knighted. A grandson 
of Sir Robert Lawrence, named Sir -James 
Lawrence, married into the Washington 
family, having been united to Matilda 
Washington in the reign of Henry III. — 
General George Washington's half brother 
Lawrence, was so named on account of his 
relationship to this family. 

The first Lawrences who came to Amer- 
ica were two brothers, John, aged 17 years, 
and William, aged 12 years, and also Mary 
Lawrence, aged nine years, who embarked 
in the barque Planter, April 2nd, 1635 ; her 
passengers were chiefly from St Albans, 
Hertfordshire, England. Another brother 
named Thomas, came over in 1655, twenty 
years later. The greater portion of the 
Lawrences in America are descended from 
William, the second brother. 

The first Lawrence who settled within 
the limits of Old Monmouth, whose name 
the writer has met with, was Elisha, a son 
of William. Elisha commenced business 
as a merchant, in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, at Cheesequakes, on 
the south side of the Raritan, but his store 
having been pillaged by the crew of a 
French privatesr, he removed to Upper 



Freehold then a wilderness. He repre- 
sented the county in the provincial Assem- 
bly in 1708—9. His residence was called 
Chestnut Grove. He was born in 1666, 
and died May 27th, 1724. He married 
Lucy Stout and had children as follows; 
sons, Joseph, Elisha and John, and daugh- 
ters, Hannah, who married Richard Salter, 
Elizabeth, who married Joseph Salter, Sa- 
rah, who married John Ember and Rebec- 
ca, who married a New Yorker named 
Watson. The second son, Elisha, had a 
son named John Brown Lawrence, who 
was the father of the celebrated Commo- 
dore Lawrence of " Don't give up the 
ship" fame, and grandfather of Commo- 
dore Boggs, who so distinguished himself 
in the Varuna in passing the forts below 
New Orleans during the late rebellion. 

The genealogy of the Lawrence family 
has been traced out and published with 
more or less completeness in several works, 
the most extensive of which is one devo- 
ted to giving the history and genea.ogy of 
the family, published by T. Lawrence, New 
York, in 1858. In the present, article it 
is impracticable to give the genealogy ot 
all the Lawrences in old Monmouth, but 
we append that of one branch, members 
of which were quite noted in the Revolu- 
tionary history of the county as will be 
seen by reference to sketches ot them in 
chapters previously published. 

As above stated, the first, named Elisha, 
had a son named John, who ran the noted 
Lawrence's line between East and West 
Jersey, who was born 1708. 1 his John 
married Mary, daughter of William Harts- 
horne, and had children as follows; John, 
a physician, who died unmarried ; Helena 
who married James Holmes, merchant, 
New York; Lucy, who married Rev. Hen 
ry Waddell, of New York, and who was 
installed pastor of the Episcopal church, 
at Shrewsbury, in 1788; Elizabeth, who 
married William LeCompte of Georgia; 
Mary and Sarah who died single, and Eli- 
sha, who married Mary Ashfield of New 
York, and who was Sheriff of Monmouth 
county at the breaking out of the Revolu- 
tion. 

The Hendricksons. 



This family is of Dutch origin, and mem- 
bers of it were among the first whites who 
came to New Amsterdam, (now New 
York). Captain Cornells Hendnckson, 
(says our account,) was the first navigator 
who set foot on the soil of Pennsylvania 
and West Jersey, and probably the first 
white man who set foot in that part ot 






old Monmouth now comprised within the 
limits of Ocean. About the latter part of 
1614 he cruised along the New Jersey 
coast making explorations in the celebra- 
ted little yacht "Onrest" (Restless) the 
first vessel built in New York. He re- 
turned to Holland, in 1616, to give an ac- 
count of his discoveries. 

Of the Hendricksons who settled in this 
country among the first comers, were Rut- 
ger and Legar, who settled up the Hud- 
son river at Rensaelters-wyck, 1630; Cor- 
nells, who was there in 1642: another Cor- 
nells came over in the ship Gilded Beaver 
and landed at New York in May, 1658. — 
Gerrit came from Scrool, in Hol'and. in 
the ship St. Jean Baptiste, and landed 
May, 1661 Alfred came from Maersen. 
in the ship " Fox " May, 1662. Hendrick 
came from Westphalia in the ship Rose 
tree, March, 1663. 

Some of the family at a very early day 
settled in old Monmouth, and during the 
Revolution many of them were in the ser- 
vice of their country in various capacities, 
meeting with the usual vicissitudes of war. 
This family appear to be great sticklers 
fof handing down old family names. — 
Among the first comers over two hundred 
years ago and from that time on down 
through the Revolution to the present 
wherever Hendricksons have been or may 
be, there are found the Cornelius's, Ger- 
rits, Alberts and Hendricks or Henrys. 

The Randolph Family. 

The ancient name of this family, so nu- 
merous in New Jersey and elsewhere, whs 
Fitz Randolph, for which reason members 
retain at the present day the letter F as 
the initial of a middle name. They are 
said to be descended from Edward Fitz 
Randolph who came when a lad with his 
parents to Barnstable, Massachusetts, in 
the year 1630. The following items relat- 
ing to him are from New England author 
ities. 

In a manuscript of the Rev. John Lo- 
throp, the first pastor of the churches at 
Barnstable and Scituate, the names of own- 
ers of dwellings which were built when he 
arrived, and also those built shoitly after 
are given. From his manuscript, copied 
in a modern New England work, the fol- 
lowing items are extracted : 

"The Houses in ye planta — (manuscript 
obliterated.) 



Scituate. 

Att my comeing hither, onely these 
wch was aboute the end of Sept. 1634." — 
After naming those which were already 
built on his arrival, he says the 36th one, 
built in 1636, was occupied by " the young 
Master Edward Fittsrandolfe." 

From the church records of Barnstable 
and Scituate are derived the following 
items relating to the founder of this fami- 
ly in America. 

'' Married. Edward Fittsrandolfe to Eliz- 
abeth Blossome, May 10th, 1637." 

Miss Blossome was a daughter of '• Wid- 
ow Blossome " whose name is frequently 
mentioned in Old Plymouth colony rec- 
ords as far back as 1632. 

" Edward Fitts surrandolfe joyned 
(church) May 14th, 1637. Our Brother 
Fittsrandolfe's wife joyned August 27th, 
1643. 

Baptized : Nathaniell son of Edward 
Fittsrandolfe, Aug. 9th, 1640. Died Na- 
thanniell son ol Edward Fitts Randolle, 
December 10th, 1640. Baptized Nathan- 
iell son of Edward Fittsrandolfe, May 15th, 
1642. Baptized Mary daughter of Edward 
Fittsrandolfe, October 6th, 1644. Baptized 
Hannah daughter of above, April 23d, 
1648. Btptized Margaret, daughter of 
above, June 2nd, 1650. Baptized John, 
son of above, Jan. 2nd, 1652. 

"Mary Fitzrandle, daughter above named 
married Samuel Hincley, 1668." 

The last named Nathanniell became 
quite a conspicuous man in after years. — 
It is said that descendants of Edward Fitz 
Randolph went to Piscataqua, New Hamp- 
shire, and from thence removed to Piscat- 
aqua, New Jersey, and from thence de- 
scendants went to Monmouth and else- 
where. Bennington F. Randolph, Esq , 
formerly of Freehold, the late Judge Jo- 
seph F. Randolph, formerly M. C, and 
Senator Theodore F. Randolph, are. we be 
lieve, descendants of Edward Fitz Ran- 
dolph. 

By the ex f rncts quoted above, it will bo 
seen that the old Puritan pastor was sore- 
ly puzzled as to the proper mode of spell- 
ing the name Fitz Randolph, but we cer 
tainly must give him credit for noting 
down minute particulars. 

We have been informed that quite a 
complete history of the Fitz Randolph 
family has been preserved by some de- 
scendants in Philadelphia, especially by 
Hon. Ross Snowden, a prominent mem- 
of the Pennsylvania Historical Society. 
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LONG BRANCH. 



Who first Brought it into Notice. 



The earliest mention of Long Branch as 
a watering place in any historical work 
that the writer of this has found, is in 
Watson's Annals of Philadelphia, publish- 
ed in 1830, as follows: 

"This place, before the Revolution, was 
owned by Colonel White, a British officer, 
and an inhabitant of New York. The 
small house which he occupied as a sum 
mer residence was existing among a clump 
of houses owned by Renshaw, in 1830. — 
In consequence of the war the place was 
confiscated. The house was first used as a 
boarding house by Elliston Perot of Phil- 
adelphia in 1788. At that time the whole 
premises were in charge of one old woman 
left to keep the place from injury. Of her 
Mr. Perot begged an asylum for himself 
and family, which was granted, provided 
he could get beds and bedding from oth- 
ers. Being pleased with the place he re- 
peated his visit there three successive 
years, taking some friends with him. In 
1790-1, Mr. McKnight, of Monmouth, no 
ticing the liking shown for the place 
deemed it a good speculation to buy it. — 
He bought the whole premises containing 
one hundred acres for £700 and then got 
Mr. Perot and oihers to loan him two 
thousand dollars to improve it. He then 
opened it for a watering place and before 
his death it was supposed he had made 
forty thousand dollars by the investment. 
The estate was sold to Rehshaw for $13,- 
000." 

In the foregoing extract Watson says 
the property originally belonged to a Brit- 
ish officer named White, whose property 
was confiscated during the Revolution. — 
We cannot now recall the name of but 
four loyalists of the name who belonged 
to or held property in old Monmouth, viz : 
Philip, who was killed by his guards in at 
tempting to escape on the way to Free- 
hold ; Aaron, (brother of Philip) and John, 
both of whom went to the British Provin 
ces at the close of the war, and Josiah 
White, of old Shrewsbury township, whose 
property was confiscated and advertised to 
be sold at Tinton Falls. March 29th, 1779. 
The last named may be the one referred 
to as we have found no mention of the con- 
fiscation of property of others. 

According to Watson it would seem 
that 



Elliston Perot was the Founder 
of Long Branch as a watering place. The 
Perot family has been a prominent one in 
Philadelphia annals. During the Revolu 
tion the Perot mansion at Germantown 
was used by Lord Howe as a residence, 
and after the war, while General Wash- 
ington was president, he also occupied it 
for a time during the prevalence of the 
yellow fever in the city in 1793. Members 
of this family have always been patrons of 
some of our New Jersey watering places. 

The Last Indian Claimants. 



At a conference betwepn the whites and 
Indians held at Crosswicks, N. J., in Feb- 
ruary, 175$, two Indians known by the 
whites as Tom Store and Andrew Woolley 
claimed the land " from the mouth of 
Squan river to the mouth of Shrewsbury, 
by the streams of each to their heads and 
across from one head to another." This 
claim was satisfactorily settled at a subse- 
quent conference held at Easton, Pa., in 
October of the same year. These Indians 
belonged to a band of the Delawares then 
known as the Cranbury Indians; their 
principal settlement was about two miles 
northeast of the present village of Cranbu- 
ry and was established through the instru- 
mentality of the celebrated Rev. David 
Bralnerd, and bv him called Bethel. The 
Indians came here in 1746 from Crosswicks 
" to be away from bad whites." At the 
above mentioned Crosswicks conference, 
several delegates, beside Tom Store and 
Andrew Woolley, attended from the Cran 
bury Indians with papers, claims, powers 
of attorney, &c, for themseives and the 
rest of the band, all of which were settled 
to the satisfaction of the Indians. 
History and Traditions of Long Branch. 
The following extracts are from the New 
York Gazelle, Morris' Guide, and other au- 
thorities, to which some comments are 

added : 

" The nomenclature of popular resorts 
has become * matter of acknowledged in- 
terest. Various surmises— some oi them 
absurd, all incorrect— have gone the rounds 
as to the origin of Long Branch, among 
them an hypothesis in a traveler's direc- 
tory, that it was termed longest branch or 
route from that point on the seashore to 
Amboy." . 

From the best sources we find a tradition 
generally credited among the best informed 
descendants of old settlers, that a party of 
Indians whose grounds lay back of this 
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portion of the coast, visited the shore in 
the fall of 1734. So well pleased were the 
red men with this inaugural visit to the 
seaside, that like many of their modern 
white _ brethren, they became habitues of 
the place, still adhering to the original 
camping ground, a location near the pres- 
ent Clarendon Hotel — the nearest to the 
depot. Here they made their annual pil- 
grimage for fishing, <fec, and welcoming, 
after a long m-<rch, the termination of the 
land, called the place " Land's End ;" this 
became a general term for the extent of 
waste which they gradually explored, and 
on which they established other camping 
grounds, such as -Squan beach, <tc, and 
the original spot was designated as "Land's 
End at the Long Branch," a small stream 
branching from 'he South Shrousbury 
(Shrewsbury) River and extending for a 
considerable distance nearly parallel with 
the coast. This stream still m«<nderp 
through the vicinity of the depots and 
supplies an abundance of ice during the 
winter. Th". locality was thus designated 
by the. abbreviated term Long Branch. 

A few years thereafter settlers bought 
crown lands for twenty shillings per acre, 
and to proteot their dwellings from the 
winter wind* upon the coast, located them 
a short distance from the shore, pursuing 
the double calling of farmers and fisher- 
men. They opened the Burlington path- 
way to Monmouth Court House and at- 
tracted other settlers, thus establishing old 
Long Branch village, one and a half miles 
from the beach, and within a radius of this 
distance embracing a population of over 
three thousand. A portion of this village 
just beyond the toll gate, is still quaintly 
termed " the pole" — from a liberty pole 
having been constantly renewed at this 
point with patriotic devotion since 1812. 
That portion which the wealthier citizens 
have erected for summer resorts is natu- 
rally termed " the shore," the nearest spot 
Branchville, the South Shrewsbury river 
landing Branch port, three quarters of a 
mile from the village, beside Rockville on 
the south and Loyalton on the west. — 
Guests at the beach still tro over to " the 
Pole" for purchases, in which a greater va- 
riety is desirable than can be found at the 
shore. Here is the red post office, though 
for greater convenience a branch shore 
post office has been established. 

When the. old settlers at the "Pole"' 
had opened the Burlington pathway to 
Monmouth Court House, intersecting a 
road to Burlington, communication was 



then opened with this point of the Atlan- 
tic coast, possessing advaniages as a salu- 
brious seaside resort far superior to any 
other. We are credibly informed that no 
other portion of this coast commands a 
bluff of more than from half a mile to a 
mile extent, while Long Branch has a con- 
tinuous range of five miles of bluff, which 
extends over a rolling country of increas- 
ing elevations back to Monmouth Court 
House at Freehold, a distance of seven- 
teen miles. At the early period indicated, 
Philadelphians availed themselves of the 
opportunity tnus presented to drive over 
the new road and enjoy the luxuries of a 
sea bath, but there being no inns tor many 
miles they were compelled to return alone 
distance on their way homeward for a 
nights entertainment. A Mr. Bennett 
proved himself the man for the times by 
erecting a small building for the accoui- 
dations of these summer visitors, and up- 
on a site a little east of the present Metro- 
politan Hotel ; the exact ground has long 
since been confiscated by old Neptune and 
is now available only for bathing purposes. 
This, by the way, is in the vicinity of the 
Indians' first camping ground in 1734. The 
next man of enterprise of whom we have 
an account was named McKnight ; he 
built a hotel about a mile down the beach 
beyond Pitman's. It was called Bath, or 
Green's hotel. This was destroyed by fire 
a lew years ago. 

To the above readable article, which w« 
find credited to the New York Gazette a 
few years ago, and which was copied into 
many papers in our State, we take excep- 
tions on one or two points. The writer evi- 
dently had not read the account of Watson, 
who had been familiar with the habitues 
of Long Branch forty or fifty years before. 
And we believe the Indians had visited 
the place long before 1734 ; in fact before 
the time the whites had any knowledge of 
the locality. Long before this the fierce, 
warlike Mohawks of New York, the terror 
of New Jersey Indians, occasionally made 
inroads into our State, conquering and 
plundering the red men within our bor- 
ders, who were no match for them. When 
anticipating their raids, our West Jersey 
Indians would send their squaws and chil- 
dren to the sea shore for safety ; and it is 
probable that Squan received its name from 
this fact, being probably derived from the 
Indian words Squaw, or Squaw's place. The 
Indians who visited Long Branch in 1734 
were probably from Crosswicks, and after 
1746 the Cranbury Indians frequented this 
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section and laid claim to it as elsewhere 
stated. 

Origin of Name— The Great Wrestling 
Match. 
" Long Branch takes its name from a 
brook; a branch of the South Shrewsbury 
river, which runs in a direct line north- 
ward with the coast. It is of little use ex- 
cept for gathering ice for the hotels and 
cottages 

Tradition points to an Indian tishery, es- 
tablished in 1734, as the first occupation of 
this place, which was style-! at that time 
' Land's End.' A legend tells us that in 
those early timed four men. named Slocum, 
Parker, Wardell and Hulett cam* from 
Rhode Island in quest of land. They found 
the Indians friendly but not disposed to 
sell. It was proposed by the Yankees that 
a wrestling match should be made up be- 
tween one Indian and one of the whites, 
to be decided by the best in three rounds. 
If the champion of the white man won, 
they were to have as much land as a man 
could walk around in a day ; if otherwise 
they were to leave peaceably. .lohnSlocum 
■vas selected for the stiuggle— e. man of 
great proportions, athletic and of great 
strength, courage and inflexibility of pur- 
pose. Great preparations were made to wit- 
ness the encounter. The chosen Indian 
wrestler practiced continually for the 
event. The dav lonu expected proved cloud- 
less and auspicious. The spot chosen was 
the presen 1 , Fish Landing. A circle was 
formed and the Indian champion, elated, 
confident and greased from head to foot, 
appeared. Slocum advanced cooly and the 
struggle began; it was long and doubtful ; 
finally Slocum threw his antagonist but in 
an instant the Indian was again on his 
feet. A murmur ran through the circle.— 
Again the Indian made a violent effort and 
both fell. Another murmur was heard.— 
Silence prevailed as they came together 
again, broken only by the roaring of the 
surf. A long struggle. Slocum inured to 
toil, hardy and rugged, proved too much 
for the Indian and threw him, to the in- 
tense disappointment of the Indians and 
undisguised joy of the whites. The terms 
were then all arranged. John Slocum had 
two brothers and ihey located that part ot 
Long Branch reaching from the shore to 
Turtle Mill brook, embracing all lands ly 
ing north of the main road, from the sea 
to Eatontown, between these two points, 
to the south of Shrewsbury, except Fresh 
Pond and Snag Swamp, which was located 



by one of the Wardell family. A consider- 
able portion of these lands continued in 
the possession of the Slocums until thirty 
or forty years ago. All are now gone into 
other hands. The Parkers placed them- 
selves on Rumson's Neck. Hulett lived lor 
a time at Horse Neck but afterwards left 
this --egion. Indian warrants, it is said, still 
exist in the county conveying these lands 
10 the white owners. 

After some years a few hardy settlers 
from neighboring provinces purchased 
lands from the agents of the Crown at the 
rate of twenty shillings per acre, deeds for 
which, it is stated, are in existence over 
the signature of King George HI or his 
agents." 

A notice of Long Branch in 1819, from a 
paper published at the time, has been giv- 
en in a previous article. Probably the most 
noted Indian in this section of Old Mon- 
mouth was the celebrated Indian Will, of 
whom a number of traditions were pub- 
lished in the Democrat, June 5th, 1 873. He 
was well known at Eatontown, Long Branch 
and vicinity, at Squan and along the^oast 
down as far as Barnegat. A tradition in 
Howe's Collections says the Indians in this 
soction sold out their lands to Lewis Mor- 
ris in 1670, but Indian Will refused to 
leave. The probability is that this tradition 
has confounded two "transactions. Indian 
Will, according to the best traditionary au- 
thority, lived near a century later and the 
Indian sale of land with which his name 
has been connected was probably the one 
originating at a conference held at Cross- 
wicks in February, 1758, and concluded at 
Eastern Pennsylvania in the same year, 
particulars of which were given in the ar- 
ticle headed " Indian Claims in Old Mon 
mouth," in the Democrat of July 24, 1873. 



NEW JERSEY WATERING PLACES- 
THE1R ORIGIN. 



The first seaside resorts in New Jersey 
in all probability were Long Beach in 
Monmouth, and Tuckers' Beach in Little 
Egg Harbor. The first, named place, now 
in Ocean county, is opposite to the vil- 
lages of Barnegat and Mannahawkin and 
the latter opposite Tuckerton. Of these 
places Watson's Annals of Philadelphia 
says : 

" We think Long Beacli and Tucker's 
Beach in point of earliest attraction as a 
seaside resort for Philadelphians must 
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claim the precedence. They had their 
visitors and distant admirers long before 
Squan and Deal and even Lofig Branch 
itself had got their several fame. To those 
who chiefly desire to restore languid 
frames and to find their nerves braced and 
firmer strung, nothing can equal the in- 
vigorating surf and general air. * * * 
Lone Branch — last but greatest in fame — 
because the fashionables who rule all 
things have made it so, is still inferior as 
a surf to those above named." 

Before the Revolution, Philadelphians 
and others from a distance, who visited 
Long and Tucker beaches, went in old 
fashioned shore wagons on their return 
trips from the city and took with them 
their stoves, blankets, «fcc. Some people 
on the beaches began to make provisions 
to receive these transient boarders and so 
originated this business in New Jersey in 
which now annually is spent such an im- 
mense amount of money. The shore wag- 
ons carted fish and oysters to Philadelphia. 
Trenton and other places over a hundred 
years ago, and these primitive convey- 
s\nce8 on their return trips were first used 
to convey health or pleasure seekers to 
our earliest seaside resorts. What a con- 
trast between then and now— between an 
oyster wagon and a palace car I 

Long Branch comes next in order being 
first known as a watering place about 
1788. 

Cape May began to be known as a wat- 
ering place about 1813. Atlantic City was 
founded some forty years later, about the 
time of the completion of the Camden and 
Atlantic Railroad 

The forego : ng watering places from 
Long Branch to Cape May. it is said, were 
all brought into notice by Philadelphians. 

A Sen Shore correspondent says : 

'"The first seaside health or pleasure 
seekers from Philadelphia would present 
quite a contrast with the great majority of 
visitors at our watering places at the pres- 
ent day in their methods of enjoying 
themselves. At. home, being citizens of 
property and standing they would of 
course conform to the customs of city life 
in dress and other matters, but at the sea- 
shore they often adopted the common 
fisherman clothes and enjoyed themselves 
by fishing, oysiering, bathing, <fcc, unre- 
strained by fashionable conventionalities. 
From the shore villages, the inhabitants 
young and old would often get up "beach 
parties " to have a good time bathing in 
the surf during the day, and enjoying 



themselves by plays and dances in the 
evening, and it was no uncommon thing 
to see the visitors from the city mixing in 
with their sports, evidently enjoying and 
being benefitted by them. Some twenty 
year* ago I frequently met, at one of our 
seaside resorts a prominent young Phila- 
delphia merchant whom I especially no- 
ticed because an ancestor of his first 
brought Long Branch into notice and his 
method of enjoying himself was similar to 
our first, shore visitors. He had his own 
fishing boat and pleasure yacht; at times 
in red flannel shirt and fisherman clothes 
be would engage in fishing, oystering, <fec, 
and he was an expert in handling his 
yacht whether by himself, racing with 
other boats, or taking rural parties on 
pleasure excursions. He evidently en- 
joyed himself in these healthful methods 
of passing away his time, reminding me of 
the celebrated Prince Murat's manner of 
spending his time in the same locality 
some forty or fifty years before." 



Captain Molly Pitcher. 

Her bravery at Fort Clinton and Monmouth — 

Her Sad End. 

From various articles relating to this 
noted woman the following are selected : 

" The story of a woman who rendered 
essential service to the Americans in the 
battle of Monmouth is founded on fact. — 
She was a female of masculine mould, and 
dressed in a mongrel suit, with the petti- 
coals of her own sex and an artilleryman's 
coat, cocked hat and feathers. The anec- 
dote usually related is as follows : Before 
the armies engaged in general action, two 
of the advanced batteries commenced a 
severe fire against each other. As the heat 
was excessive, Molly, who was the wife of 
a carinonier, constantly ran to bring her 
husband water from a neighboring spring. 
While passing to his post she saw him fall 
and on hastening to his assistance, found 
him dead. At the same moment she 
heard an officer order the cannon to be re- 
moved from its place, complaining he 
could not fill his post with as brave a man 
as had been killed. " No," said the in- 
trepid Molly, fixing her eyes upon the of- 
ficer, " the cannon shall not be removed 
for the want of someone to serve it; since 
my brave husband is no more, I will use 
my utmost exertions to avenge his death." 
The activity and courage with which she 
performed the office of cannonier during 
the action, attracted the attention of ail 
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who witnessed it, and finally of Washing- 
ton himself, who afterward ga/e her the 
rank of lieutenant and grarted her halt- 
pay during life. She wore an epaulette 
and was called ever after Captain Molly. 
I Howe's Collections.) 

Lossing in his Field Book of the Revo- 
lution thus mentions Moi.lt Pitcher: 

"She was a sturdy young camp follower 
only twenty two years of age and in devo- 
tion to her husband, who was a cannonier, 
she illustrated the character of her coun- 
trywomen of the Emerald Isle. In the 
action (Battle of Monmouth) while her 
husband was managing one of the held 
pieces, she constantly brought him water 
from a spring near by. A shot from the 
enemy killed him at his post; and the 
officer in command, having no one compe- 
tent to fill his place, ordered the piece to 
be withdrawn. Molly saw her husband 
fall as she came from the spring and also 
heard the order. She dropped her bucket, 
seized the rammer and vowed that she 
would fill the place of her husband at the 
gun and avenge his death. She performed 
the duty with a skill and courage which 
attracted the attention of all who saw her. 
On the following morning, covered with 
dirt and blood, General Greene presented 
her to General Washington, who admiring 
her bravery, conferred upon her the com- 
mission of Sergeant. By his recommenda_ 
tion her name was placed upon the list of 
half pay officers for life. She left the ar- 
my soon after the Battle of Monmouth 
and died near Fort Montgomery among 
the Hudson Highlands. She usually went 
by the name of Captain Mollt. The ven- 
erable widow of General Hamilton, who 
died in 1854, told me she had often seen 
Captain Molly. She described her as a 
stout, red-haired, freckled-faced young 
Irish woman with a handsome, piercing 
eye. The French officers, charmed by 
the story of her bravery, made her many 
presents. She would sometimes pass along 
the French lines with her cocked hat and 
get it almost filled with crowns." 

The same writer visited the locality ot 
Forts Montgomery and Clinton on the 
Hudson, where Mollt Pitcher ended her 
days and there found old residents who 
"remembered the famous Irish woman 
called Captain Mollt. the wife of a canon- 
ier who worked a field piece at the battle 
of Monmouth on the death of her hus- 
band. She generally dressed in the petti- 
coats of her sex with an artilleryman s 
coat over. She was in Fort-Clinton with 



her husband when it was attacked in 1877. 
When the Americans retreated from the 
fort, as the enemy scaled the ramparts her 
husband dropped his match and fled. 
Mollet caught it up, touched off the piece 
and then scampered off. It was the last 
gun the Americans fired in the fort. Mrs. 
Rose remembered her as Dirty Kate, living 
between Fort Montgomery and Butter- 
milk Falls, at the close of the war, where 
she died a horrible death from syphilitic 
disease. Washington b<vd ho»ored her 
with a lieutenant's commission for her 
bravery in the field of Monmouth nearly 
nine months after the battle, when review- 
ing its events." 



IS AN OYSTER A WILD ANIMAL OR 
A TAME ONE? 



This question to many may appear ab 
surd but it has been broached in lawsuits 
in our state involving business enterprises 
to the amount of some thousands oi dol- 
lars yearly. It originated in the question 
whether or not a man had an exclusive 
right to oysters which he had planted.— 
The first case carried up to the New Jersey 
Supreme Court relating to planted oysters 
began in old Shrewsbury township about 
seventy vears ago. A man named Lever- 
son sued two men named Shepard and 
Layton for the larceny of 1,000 oysters 
which he had planted in North river, 
Shrewsbury township. The case came be- 
fore Esquire Tiebout who gave judgment 
for the plaintiff, three dollars. The de- 
fendants' appealed to the Monmouth Com- 
mon Pleas where the Justice's decision 
was confirmed. The case was then car- 
ried to the Supreme Court and tried in 
1808 The decision, however, was con- 
fined to one point, that of planting where 
there is a natural growth : " Action does 
not lie for taking oysters claimed as plant- 
ed by him in a common navigable stream, 
in which others were found." The court 
seemed to consider the throwing of oyster 
plants where there is a natural growth, as 
an abandonment, and compared it to a 
man "who should take a deer in a forest 
and be simpleton enough to let it go again 
in the same forest, saying, ' this is my deer 
and no man shall touch it;' it would never 
be asked by the next taker what was the 
intention of the simpleton ; the very act 
of letting it go was an abandonment. 

The question of the right to planted oys- 
ters was again brought before the Supreme 
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Court in 1821, in the noted case of Arnold 
vs Mundy, on an appeal in a case from 
Perth Amboy; but this suit hinged mainly 
on title to lands under water, the plaintiff 
having purchased from the East Jersey 
Proprietors some forty odd acres of land 
under water on which was the oyster bed. 

Just fifty years after the laws relating to 
planted oysters had been first discussed in 
Monmouth, the subject was finally and 
clearly settled by the Supreme Court. On 
an appeal from Cape May, tried in 1858, it 
was charged that Thomas Taylor had sto- 
len oysters to the value of eighteen dollar's 
from George Hildreth. This time the ques- 
tion of the right to oysters planted where 
I here was no natural growth was reached 
and decided. As regards the question 
whether an oyster is a wiid animal or a 
tame one the inference from the trial is 
that an oyster from a natural growth bed 
is a wild animal and one from a bed plant 
ed where there was no natural growth, is 
;i tame one I The counsel for the defend- 
ant (Taylor) plead that " oysters being an- 
imals farce naturce (of a wild nature — wild 
animals) there can be no property in them 
unless they be dead or reclaimed or tamed 
or in the actual power or possession of the 
claimant." 

The Chief Justice in giving the opinion 
of the Court said : 

"The principle (advanced by defend- 
ant's counsel) as applied to animals ferce 
naturce is not questioned. But oysters, 
though usually included in that descrip 
tion of animals, do not come within the 
reason or operation of the rule. The own- 
er has the same absolute property in them 
that he has in inanimate things or domes- 
tic animals. Like don estic animals they 
continue perpetually in his occupation 
and will not stray from his house or per- 
son. Unlike animals/era; naturce, they do 
not require to be reclaimed and made tame 
by art, industry or education, nor to be 
confined in order to be within the imme- 
diate power of the owner. If at liberty, 
'hey have neither the inclination nor 
power to escape. For the purposes of the 
present inquiry they are obviously more 
nearly allied to tame animals than to wild 
ones, a"nd perhaps more nearly allied to in- 
animate objects than to animals of either 
description. The indictment could not 
aver that the oysters were dead, for they 
would then be of no value ; nor that they 
were reclaimed or tamed for in this sense 
they were never wild and were not capa- 



ble of domestication ; nor that they were 
confined for that would be absurd." 

It was the decision of the court that 

" The owner has the same absolute prop- 
erty in oysters that he has in inanimate 
things or domestic animals, and the rule 
that applies to animals ferce naturce does 
not apply to them," and that an indict- 
ment would lie for stealing oysters plant- 
ed in a public or navigable river where 
oysters do not grow naturally, and the 
spot designated by stakes or otherwise. 
Alleged Infringements of Ovster Laws. 

The Newark Evening Courier of Decem- 
ber 21st, 1874, contained an interesting 
article relating to the oyster trade of New- 
ark Bay, Slaten Island Sound, Perth and 
South Amboy, Ac, during the year 1874, 
from which we extract the following: 

" The great beds at the mouth of the 
Raritan river, now retained and staked by 
private individuals for their own use, are 
oue, mile and a half long and one mile wide. 
They were what is termed a natural bed 
up to forty years ago, and were first taken 
possession of by a companv from Perth 
Amboy. They were held by this company 
without color of law for about five years, 
when the people inierested in the oyster 
business compelled this monopoly to relin- 
quish i heir claims on the beds, but in re- 
turn they severally staked them off for 
their own use, and still retain them to the 
exclusion of citizens of their own and oth- 
er counties without the least shadow of 
law. It is thought that this question, to- 
gether witti a law looking to the better 
preservation of oysters in the beds, will re- 
ceive the attention of the Legislature." 

We should suppose the law in this case 
had been clearly settled by the Supreme 
Court, which those interested can find 
stated at length in 1st Halsted, case of Ar- 
nold vs Mundy, and 3d Dutcher, State vs 
Thomas Taylor. 

COLONEL MONCKTON AND THE 

ROYAL GRENADIERS AT THE 

BATTLE OF MONMOUTH. 



Lieutenant Colonel Honorable H. Monck- 
ton, generally called Colonel Monckton, 
according to both written and traditionary 
accounts was one of the most honorable of- 
ficers in the service of the British — accom- 
plished, brave, of splendid personal appear- 
ance and of irreproachable moral charac 
ter. He was in the battle of Long Island 
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in August 1776, when he was shot through 
the body and lay for many weeks at the 
point of death. He recovered and for his 
gnllantry on that occasion was promoted 
from the 5th Company, 2d Grenadiers, to 
be Lieutenant Colonel and was in com- 
mand of the battalion at the battle of Mon- 
mouth, in. which the 1st. and 2n.l Royal 
Grenadiers bore a conspicuous part and in 
a charge, the heroic Monckton and the 
greater part of the officers of the genadiers, 
the flower of the British army, fell from a 
terrible fire from the Americans under 
General Wayne. The spot where Colonel 
Monckton was killed is said to be about 
eight rods north-east of the old parsonage 
and he was buried about six feet from the 
nest end of the church. About thirty years 
ago a board was set up to mark his grave 
by William R. Wilson, a native of Scotland, 
who will long and favorably be remem 
beredby hundreds of citizens of Monmouth 
and Ocean as a successful teacher and for 
his many good qualities of head and heart. 
He died it Forked River, in Ocean county, 
about nineteen years ago, and the respect 
retained for him by his old scholars near 
the battle ground, and elsewhere in Mon- 
mouth, was evidenced by the fact of their 
sending for his body and giving it a suita- 
ble final resting place in the vicinity of his 
first labors in this county. Mr. Wilson, or 
" Dominie Wilsen " as he was familiarly 
called on account of his once having been 
a clergyman, deserves a more extended no- 
tice than we have space for in the present 
article. 

On the board prepared and set up by 
Mr. Wilson was inscribed 

HIC JACET 

Vol. Monkton 

KILLED 28 June 

1778 

W. R. W. 

Mr. W. mav have been induced to put 
up the board by noticing that in the rem- 
iniscences of the battle published by Hen- 
ry Howe, who visited the ground in 1842, 
attention was called to the fact that no 
monument marked the grave. 

In 1850, Benson J. Lossing visited the 
battle ground and made a sketch of the 
head board which was given in his valua- 
ble work, the Field Book of the Revolu- 
tion, and it is also given in a late number 
of the American Historical Record Mr. 
Lossing says that when he visited the grave 
" the only monument that marked the spot 
was a plain board painted red, much weath- 



er worn, on which was drawn in black let- 
ters the inscription seen in the picture giv 
en. The board had been set up some years 
before by a Scotch school master named 
William Wilson, who taught the young 
people in the school house upon the green 
near the old Meeting House." In speaking 
of Col. M-mckton he says : " At the head 
of his grenadiers on the field of Monmouth, 
he kept them silent until they wore with- 
in a few rods of the Americans, when wav- 
ing his sword he shouted " Forward to the 
charge 1" Our General Wayne was on his 
front. At the same moment "Mad Antho- 
ny " gave a signal to fire. A terrible volley 
poured destruction upon Monckton's gren- 
adiers and almost every British officer fell. 
Amongst them was their brave leader.— 
Over his body the combatants fought des- 
perately until the Americans secured it 
and bore it to the rear." 

Captain Wilson and Dominie Wilson. 
The Grenadier Flag. 

A writer in the American Historical Rec- 
ord, June. 1874, referring to the above no- 
tice says it reminds him " ot the relics of 
the Royal Grenadiers and of their gallant 
Colonel which are still in existence; and I 
was struck with the coincidence in name 
of the Scotch schoolmaster, William Wil- 
son, who set up the board that marks the 
Colonel's grave, with that of the Irish Cap- 
tain, William Wilson, by the rifles of whose 
company Monckton fell. On the parlor ta- 
ble of Captain William Wilson Potter, of 
Bellefonte, Pennsylvania, a great grandson 
of General James Potter, of the Revolu- 
tion, may be seen any day for the asking, 
the flag of ihe Royal Grenadiers, captured 
on the field of Monmouth, by his (maternrl) 
grandfather, the late Judge William Wil- 
son,- of Chillisquaque Mills, Northumber- 
land county, Pennsylvania. The ground or 
main surface is lemon or light-yellow 
heavy corded silk, five feet four inches by 
four feet eight inches. The device at the 
upper right corner is twenty inches square, 
and is that of the English Union which dis 
tinguishes the Royal s andard or Great 
Britain. It is composed of the cross of St. 
George, to denote England, and St. An- 
drews cross in the form of an X to denote 
Scotland. The field of the device .is blue, 
the central stripes (cross of St. George) 
red, the margnial ot.eB white. The flag lias 
the appearance ot having been wrenched 
from its staff, and has a few blood stains on 
the device, otherwise it looks as bright and 
new as if it had just come from the gentle 



fingers that made it, although ninety-six 
years have rolled away since its golden 
folds drooped in the sultry air of that June 
day battle." 

The following is an account of that part 
of the engagement relating to 

The Charge of the Grenadiers. 

After General Lee's retreat was checked 
by General Washington in person, the lat- 
ter formed a new line for his advanced 
troops, and put Lee again in command 
General Washington then rode back to the 
main army and formed it on an eminence, 
with a road in the rear and a morass in 
front. The left was commanded by Lord 
Stirling with a detachment ot artillery ; 
LaFayette with Wayne was posted in the 
centre, partly in an orchard and partly 
sheltered by a barn ; General Greene was 
on the right With his artillery under Gen- 
eral Knox, posed on commanding ground. 
Geneial Leb maintained his advanced po- 
sition as long as he could, himself coming 
off with his rear across a road which trav- 
ersed the morass in front ol Stirling's 
troops. The British followed sharp, and 
meeting with a warm reception, endeav 
ored to turn the left flank but were driven 
back ; they then tried the right, but were 
met by General Greene's forces and heavy 
discharges from Knox's artillery, which 
not only checked them but raked the 
wh.ile length of the columns in front of 
the 1' ft wing. Then came a determined 
effort to break 'he centre maintained by 
General Watne and the Pennsylvania 
regiment 4: and the Royal Grenadiers, the 
flower of the British army, were ordered to 
do it. They advanced several times, cross- 
ing a hedge-row in front of the morass and 
were driven back. Col. Moncton, their 
commander, then made a speech to his 
men (the troops at the parsonage and 
those in the orchard heard his ringing 
voice above the storm of battle), and 
forming the Grenadiers in solid col- 
umn, advanced to the charge like 
troops on parade; the men marching 
with such precision that a ball from Combs 
Hill enfilading a platoon isarmed every 
man. 

Watne ordered his men to reserve their 
fire, and the British came on in silence 
within a few rods, when Moncton waved 
his sword above his head and ordered his 
grenadiers to charge. Simultaneously 
Watne ordered his men to fire and a ter- 
rible volley laid low the first ranks and 
most of the officers. The colors were in 



advance to the right with the Colonel and 
they went down with him. Captain Wil- 
liam Wilson and his company who were 
on the right of the 1st Pennsylvania regi- 
ment, (Colonel James Chambers) made a 
rush for the colors and the body of the 
Colonel. The Grenadiers fought desper- 
ately and a hand to hand struggle ensued, 
but the Pennsylvanians secured his body 
and the colors; the Grenadiers gave way, 
and the whole British army fell back to 
Lee's position in the morning. They de- 
camped so quietly in the night that Gen- 
eral Poor, who lay near them with orders 
to recommence the battle in the morning, 
was not aware of their departure. 

The following reminiscences, published 
by Howe were mainly derived from the 
late venerable Dr. Samuel Forman, who 
was on the battle field the day after the 
action. 

The advanced corps of Americans under 
Wayne was on high ground close by a barn 
about twelve rods back of the parsonage, 
while a park of artillery were on Combs 
Hill, a height commanding that ot the 
enemy. The British grenadiers several 
times crossed the fence and advanced 
toward the barn, but were as often 
driven back by the fire of the troops 
stationed there and the artillery from 
Combs Hill. At length I ol. Moncton 
made to tln-m a spirited address which was 
distinctly heard by the Americans at the 
barn and parsonage, distant only twenty 
or thirty rods. They then advanced in 
beautiful order as though on parade. As 
they appeared within a few reds of the 
barn, Wayne ordered his men to pick off 
the officers. * * * The spot near 
where Col. Monkton was killed is (1842) 
marked by an oak stump about eight rods 
northvast of the parsonage. * * * The 
most desperate part of the conflict was in 
the vicinity of where Monkton fell. There 
the British grenadiers lay in heaps like 
sheaves on a harvest field. Our informant 
states that they dragged the corpses by 
the Heels to shallow pits dug for the 
purpose and slightly covered them with 
earth; he saw thirteen buried in one hole. 
For 111 any years after, their graves were 
indicated by the luxuriance of the vegeta- 
tion. Among the enemy's dead was a 
sergeant of the grenadiers, designated as 
the " high sergeant." He was the tallest 
man in the British army, measuring seven 
leet four inches in height. 

The day was unusually hot even for the 
season and both armies suffered severely; 
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the British more than the Americans, be- 
cause of their woollen uniforms and bur- 
dened with their knapsacks and accoutre- 
ments, while the latter where divested of 
their packs and superfluous clothing. The 
tongues of great numbers were so swollen 
as to render them incapable of speaking. 
Many of both armies perished solely from 
heat and after the battle were seen dead 
upon the field, without mark or wound, 
under trees and beiide the rivulet, where 
they had crawled for shade and water. 
The countenances of the dead became so 
blackened as to render it impossible to re- 
cognize individuals. Several houses in 
Freehold were filled with the wounded of 
the enemy, left on their retreat in care of 
their surgeons and nurses. Every room in 
the Court House was filled. They lay on 
the floor on straw, and the supplication of 
the wounded and the moans of the dying 
presented a scene of woe. As fast as they 
died, their corpses were promiscuously 
thrown into a pit on the site of the present 
(1842) residence of Dr. Throckmorton, and 
slightly covered with earth. 

In addition to the above statements of 
Dr. Forman regarding the heat of the day, 
we remember on our first visit to the bat- 
tle ground forty odd years ago being told 
by an old gentleman residing in the vicin- 
ity, while describing the battle, that both 
the British and Americans were so over- 
come by the heat, and were suffering so 
much from thirst, that as they approached 
the stream, the troops of both armies, re- 
gardless of discipline, broke from their 
ranks and rushed to the brook to quench 
their thirst at the same time, and but a 
little distance apart. Many were unable 
to resume their places in the ranks and 
we/e found dead as above related. Of the 
British it is stated that fifty nine perished 
from the heat. 

VISITORS AT THE BATTLEGROUND. 



" If there's a bole in all your coats 

I redo you tent it ; 
A chield'e among you taking notci, 

And faith he'll prent it." 



So said the poet Burns in reference to 
Captain Grose, noted for his peregrinations 
through Scotland collecting antiquities of 
the kingdom, and we have been forcibly 
reminded of his lines in reading various 
comments made by visitors to the Mon- 
mouth battle ground. These comments 
are in the main very favorable to the citi- 



zens of old Monmouth, but occasionally we 
meet with an unpalatable note. 

The author of the Field Book of the 
Revolution says : 

•' I visited the battle ground ot Mon- 
mouth toward the close of September, 1850, 
and had the good fortune to be favored 
with the company of Doctor John Wood- 
hull, of Freehold, in my ramble over that 
interesting locality. Dr. Woodhull is the 
son of the beloved minister of that name 
who succeeded Rev. William Tennent in 
the pastoral care of the congregation that 
worshipped in the Freehold meeting house, 
and who, for forty six consecutive years, 
preached and prayed in that venerated 
chapel. Dr. Woodhull was born in the 
parsonage yet upon the battle ground, and 
is so familiar with every locality and event 
connected with the conflict, that I felt as 
if traversing the battle field with an actor 
in the scene." 

Mr. Lossii.g next speaks of a heavy storm 
which compelled him to take shelter in 
the old Tennent church ; resting his port- 
folio on the high back of an old pew he 
sketched a picture of the neat monument 
erected to the memory of Rev. John Woed- 
hull, D. D., who died Nov. 22nd, 1824, aged 
80 years. He next refers to Rev. William 
Tennent who was pastor of that flock for 
forty-three years, and gives an outline of 
his life, and then says : 

' When the storm -.bated we left the 
church and proceeded to the battleground. 
The old parsonage is in the present pos- 
session of Mr. William T. Sutphen, who 
has allowed the parlor and study of Ten- 
nent and Woodhull to be used as a depos 
itory of giain and of agricultural imple- 
ments 1 The careless neglect which per- 
mits a mansion so hallowed by religion 
and patriotic events to fall into ruin, is ac- 
tual desecration and much to be repre- 
hended and deplored. The windows are 
destroyed, the roof is falling into the 
chambers; and in a few years not a ves- 
tige will be left of that venerable memen- 
to of the. jield of Monmouth. 

" We visited the spot where Monckton 
fell; the place of the causeway across the 
morass (now a small bridge upon the main 
road) ; and after taking a general view 
of the vhole ground of conflict and sketch- 
ing a picture, returned to Freehold. 

" It had been to me a day of rarest inter- 
est and pleasure, notwithstanding the in- 
clement weai her ; for no battle field in our 
couniry has stronger claims to the rever- 






ence of the American heart than that of 
the plains of Monmouth. * * * 

" The men and women of the Revolution 
but a few years since, numerous in the 
neighborhood of Freehold, have passed 
away, but the narrative of their trials dur- 
ing the war have left abiding records of 
patriotism upon the hearts of their de 
scendants. I listened to many tales con- 
cerning the Pine Robbers and other des- 
peradoes of the time, who kept the people 
of Monmouth county in a state of contin- 
ual alarm. Many noble deeds of daring 
were achieved by the tillers of (he soil, 
and their mothers, wives and sisters ; and 
while the field ot Monmouth attested the 
bravery and endurance of American sol- 
diers, the inhabitants whose households 
were disturbed on that memorable Sabbath 
morning by the bugle and the cannon 
peal, exhibited in their daily course the 
loftiest patriotism and manly courage. We 
will leave the task of recording the acts of 
their heroism to the pen of the local his 
torian." 

The following item we find published in 
a magazine over a year ago: •'Attention 
has lately been called to the condition of 
the grave of Col Monckton, in the burial 
ground of the Freehold Meeting House in 
Monmouth Co., N. J. It should be prop- 
erly cared for, for Monckton, though a 
foeman to the Americans when he fell 
mortally wounded at the battle of Mon- 
mouth, was a gallant officer, and a man of 
irreproachable moral character.'' 



OUR GOOD LOOKING GRAND- 
MOTHERS. 



Why Jersey Ladies are so Attractive. 

All histories of Revolutionary times con- 
cede that in patriotism our forefathers 
were not excelled by the people of any 
other state. From the following extracts 
it will be seen that during the last century 
the women also of New Jersey were held 
hi high repute by people in other states.- - 
Jerseymen of the present day very well 
know that the ladies of our state now are 
hard to excel in beauty, intelligence, amia- 
bility, industry and other deservable qual- 
ities. And it is gratifying to know that 
their maternal ancestors obtained such 
marked commendation from competent 
judges in other states. 

Guthrie's Geography, published by the 
celebrated Matthew Carey in 1795, says : 



'• Ther*. is at least as great a number of 
industrious, discreet, amiable, genteel and 
handsome women in New Jersey in pro- 
portion to the number of its inhabitants as 
in any one of the thirteen states." 

Win terbottom's Geography, published in 
New York the following year, quotes the 
above extract, but the author thinking 
such compliments unusual in such a work 
prefaces his quotation with the remark 
that " It is not the business of the geogra- 
pher to compliment the ladies, nor would 
we be thought to do so when we say that 
there are in New Jersey as great a number 
of industrious, discreet, &c." 

Morse's Geography, published in New 
York by the father of the celebrated Pro- 
fessor Morse, quotes and endorses the re- 
marks of both of the above writers, and 
adds that " the ladies of New Jersey are 
as well educated and intelligent as the la- 
dies of any other state." We will take 
the liberty here of expressing our gratifi- 
cation that Morse quoted the most of his 
complimentary remarks from other writ- 
ers ; had he expressed them in his own 
language we might reasonably fear as 
bungling work as he made in describing 
Albany and its inhabitants. In an early 
edition of his geography, which we found 
in the library of the New York Geographi- 
cal and Statistical Society, he says : 

"There are over six hundred houses in 
Albany and the population is over ten 
thousand mostly of the gothic style of 
architecture with their gable ends turned 
to the streets." 

Ten thousand people of the gothic style 
of architecture with their gable ends 
turned to the street would have presented 
a remarkable spectacle. He probably 
meant this description to apply to the 
houses and not the people. 

Amorg more ancient .writers who de- 
scribed the people of New Jersey was Ga- 
briel Thomas, who published a work in 
1698, describing Pennsylvania and West 
Jersey, but one copy of which is known to 
be in existence. From this copy, in the 
Philadelphia Franklin Library, we extract 
the following, relating to the inhabitants 
of Pennsylvania and New Jersey : 

"The men are all industrious and 
healthy, the children born here are beau- 
tiful, without spot or blemish, and every 
married lady has a baby in her lap, or one 
— " Ahem I well, these old writers have 
sometimes such a blunt way of expressing 
themselves, that a bashful man feels rather 
dubious about the propriety of quoting ex- 
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actly the conclusion of the sentence, but it 
substantially means " that they present ex- 
ternal evidence of soon being able to have 
one to tend." 

From the foregoing it will be seen that 
it is perfectly natural that Jersey ladies 
should be fascinating; they take after their 
mothers and female ancestors; like them 
they are " industrious, discreet, amiable, 
genteel, handsome and intelligent/' But 
these complimentary expressions are If ft 
out of modern geographies, not because 
they are inappropriate, but doubtless out 
of respect to ladies of other states and to 
the men of this ; for if they were now pub- 
lished in our text books, men from other 
states might flock here for partners to the 
aggravation of the girls they left behind 
them, and of the young men of New Jer- 
sey, who would naturally object to such in- 
roads for such a purpose. 
Our Ancestors of English Origin.— The 

BEST BLOOD OF New ENGLAND. 

The following complimentary remarks 
about our first white settlers of English or- 
igin are from Watson's Annals ot Philadel- 
phia : 

"The vicinity of Philadelphia to New 
Jersey has had the effect to contribute a 
great deal of Jersey population to the city 
and a good race of citizens they make. — 
They may be considered as a people much 
formed from the best Yankee blood. All 
along the seaboard, the first settlers there, 
as their names show, came from New Eng 
land in colonial times. In the Revolution 
the Governor of Pennsylvania (Reed) was 
from New Jersey; so too Attorney General 
Sargent and Commissary General Boudi- 
nit. Not long since, all the officers of the 
Mayor's Court, Mayor, Recorder, prosecut- 
ing officers and even the crier were Jersey 
born." 

The First White Opinion of Old Mon- 
mouth. 

On the 2nd day of September, 1609, Sir 
Henry Hudson in the ship Half Moon, 
cruised along the shore of the county, and 
at night anchored not far from Long 
Branch. His journal or log book was kept 
by his mate. Alfred Just. After describ- 
ing the coast, &c. at the close of the day's 
record, he says : 

" This in a very good land to fall in with, 
and a pleasant land to see." 

This is the most ancient opinion of the 
county to be iound expressed by a white 
person, and one in which all its citizens 



will agree as correct and applicable at the 
present day. 

CONGRESSIONAL REPRESENTA- 
TIVES. 



By an act of Congress approved June, 
1842, all members of Congress were re 
quired to be elected by Congressional Dis- 
tricts. Under that law the following per- 
sons have been elected to Congress to rep- 
resent the districts to which Monmouth 
has belonged. 

Second Congressional District. 
28th Congress 1843-4 George Sjkos of Burlington Co. 

29 •' 1846-6 " " " 

30 " 1847-8 William A. Newell Monmouth " 

31 '• 1849-50 " 

32 •' 1851-2 Charles Skelton Mercer " 

33 " 1853-4 " " " " 

34 •' 1855-6 G eorge R.l'obbins " " 

35 " 1857-8 " " " " 

36 " 1859-60 J. L. N. Stratton, Burlington " 

37 " 1861-2 " " " " 
3g •' 1863-4 William A. Newell, Monmouth " 

39 " 1866-6 George Middleton 

40 " 1867-8 Charles Haight " " 

41 " 1869-70 " 

42 " 1871-2 Samuel C. Forker, Burlington ' 

Third Congressional District. 



1873-4 Amos Clark, Jr., Middlesex 
1875-6 Miles Boss " 



It is a coincidence that since the Dis- 
trict law of Congress passed, the Demo- 
crats have elected nine members and their 
opponents just nine including Samuel G. 
Wright elected, but who died before tak- 
ing his seat. 

Congressional Memoranda. 

Among those who were natives of, or 
have represented Old Monmouth iir the 
National councils, may be mentioned the 
following : 

Dr. Nathaniel Scudder. 

Dr. Scudder was a delegate to the Con 
tinental Congress from New Jersey from 
1777 to 1779, an! was one of the signers of 
the articles of Confederation. He was the 
son of Col. Jacob .Scudder of Monmouth 
Court House, born May 10th, 1733. After 
graduating at Princeton College in 1751, 
he gave his attention to the practice of 
medicine. At the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution he was commissioned Lieutenant 
Colonel, First Regiment ; Colonel same 
regiment Nov. 28th. 1776. Delegate to 
Congress 1777-9. He was killed by the 
Refugees, Oct 16th, 1781, at Black Point 
(Shark River?) He was at the time en- 
gaged in conversation with General David 
Forman and it is supposed the shot was 
aimed at the latter. General Forman at- 
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tributed his marvelous escape to an invol- 
untary step backward which became " the 
most fortunate step in all his life." 

An interesting outline of Dr. Scudder's 
lile was published in the Monmouth Dem- , 
ocrat, May 29th, 1873, by Anna Maria ' 
Wood hull. 

John Anderson Scudder, M. D., 

Was a representative in Congress from 
New Jersey for the unexpired term of j 
.lames Cox who died in 1810. He was the l 
eldest -son of Dr. Nathaniel Scudder, above I 
mentioned. He was born March 22nd, I 
1759; served as Surgeon's mate, in the Rev I 
olutioniry army ; was a member of the As- 
sembly lor several years and finally re- 
moved to Kentucky. 

General James Cox. 

James Cox was a native of Monmouth 
County, born in 1753;seived several years 
as a member of the Legislature, and was 
Speaker of the Assembly ; commanded a 
company of militia in the Revolution and 
was at the battles of German town and Mon- 
mouth ; was subsequently a. Brigadier Gen- 
eral of militia. Was a representative in 
Congress 1809-10. Died September 12th, 
1810. 

Rev. Benjamin Bennett. 

Born in 1762, was a Baptist minister and 
a Representative iu Congress from 1815 to 
1819. lie died at Middletown, N. J., Oc- 
tober 8th, 1840. 

Garret D. Wall 
was bom in Monmouth county, March 
10th, 1783; licensed attorney in 1804 and 
as counsellor in 1807. Appointed clerk 
of the Supreme Court in 1812, holding 
the position for five years ; command- 
ed a volunteer company at the defence of 
Sandy Hook in the war of 1812, and was 
Quarter Master General of the State from 
1815 to 1827. In 1827 he was elected to 
the General Assembly ; in 1829 was ap- 
pointed United States District Attorney 
for New Jersey and the same year was 
elected Governor of the State by the Leg- 
islature but he declined the appointment. 
General Wall was elected a member of the 
United Slates Senate to serve from 1835 to 
1841. In 1843 his health was impaired by 
a stroke of paralysis, but in 1848 he was 



appointed Judge of the Court of Errors 
and Appeals, which office he occupied un- 
til his death at Burlington, N. J., Nov. 
22, 1850. 

His son, Colonel James W. Wall, born in 
Trenton, was elected Senator in 1863 to fill 
an unexpired term. 

John C. Ten Eyck, 

was born at Freehold, March 12th, 1814. — 
In 1839 was appointed Prosecutor of the 
Pleas for Burlington county, holding the 
position for ten years; was a member of 
the Convention to frame a new state con- 
stitution in 1844, and was elected United 
States Senator in 1859 to serve six years. 

Daniel B. Rvall 
was born at Trenton, Jan. 30th, 1798. — 
Came to Freehold to practice law in 1820, 
where he remained in practice 35 years. — 
He was a member of the State Legislature 
for three years, and Speaker of the House 
for the same time. lie was Representative 
in Congress from 1839 to 1841. He died 
at Freehold, Dec. 17th, 1864. 

Samuel G. Wright was elected a mem- 
ber of Congress in the fall of 1844 but died 
July 30, 1845, before taking his seat. He 
was born in 1787, and died near Allen 
town (at Harrison's Hill ?) 

James H. Imi.av was a representalive in 
Congress from 1797 to 1801. We have 
found no record of his nativity but- pre- 
sume he was from Monmouth. He grad- 
uated at Princeton in 1786, and was for a 
lime a tutor in that college. 

William I. Dayton was born at Uasken- 
ridge, Somerset County, Febiuary 17th, 
1807; graduated at Princeton in 1825, prac- 
ticed law in Freehold many years, was ap- 
pointed Judge of the Supreme Court in 
1838 ; and appointed in 1842 to fill vacan- 
cy caused by death ol Samuel L- Southard, 
and again in 1845 serving to 1851 United 
States Senator. In 1857 was Attorney 
General ot the State ; appointed Minister 
to France by President Lincoln in 1861, 
and died in Paris at Hotel de Louvre Dec. 
1st, 1864. The most laudatory notice of 
him published in the Paris papers was 
written by John Slidell, the Rebel Com- 
missioner whom Judge Dayton for three 
years had earnestly opposed. 



THE 

BOUNDARIES & TOWNSHIPS 

OF 

MONMOUTH. 



With an account of some op the High- 
ways, Turnpikes, and Railroads 
through the same. 



BY HON. GEO. C. BEEKMAN. 



Freehold. N. J., January 25, 1877. 
To the Editor of the Monmouth Democrat : 

Having lately been obliged in a law 
case to search the old laws and records 
in reference to some of our township and 
county boundaries in connection with cer- 
tain highways, 1 thought 1 would write 
out the results of my investigation, as it 
might saye time and labor for others in 
the future. 1 herewith send it to you for 
publication, if you deem the information 
will prove of any interest or benefit, to the 
public. Respectfully, 

Geo. C. Beekman. 



The Boundaries and Townships of Monmouth, 
with anaccoumof someof the Highways, Turn 
pikes and Railroads in and through the same. 

Part of what is now Monmouth County 
began its political existence April 8th, A. 



D. 1665. Col. Richard Nicolls, then 
in command of the English piratical expe- 
dition at New York, confirmed and grant- 
ed unto William Golding, Samuel Spicer, 
Richard Gibbons, Richard Stout, James 
Grover, John Bown, John Tilton, Nathan- 
• iel Silvester, William Reape, Walter 
Clark, Nichollas Davis, Obadiah Holmes, 
patentees, and their associates, their heirs, 
successorsand assigns, all that tract of land 
'• beginning at a certain place commonly 
called or known by the name of Sandy 

Point,* and so running along the bay, west 
northwest, till it comes to the mouth of 
Baritone River: from thence going along 
the said river to the westermost part of the 
certain marshland, which divides theriver 
unto two parts, and from that part to run 
in a direct southwest line into the woods 
twelve miles and then to turn away south- 
eastand by south until it falls into the main 
ocean." These rough boundaries would 
semi to include all the lands lying east of 
a straight line drawn from the crook in 
Raritan River, just below the mouth of 
South River, to where Monmouth Junc- 
tion is now located, and all the lands 
northward and eastward of a straight line 
Irom Monmouth Junction to the mouth of 
MetedecunU Creek. Two settlements 
were at once begun on this territory; one 
at Miildletown, the other at Shrewsbury. 
The Shrewsbury River, and its tributary, 
Swimming River, seem to have be*-n the 

* No* catted Sandy Hook. 
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only dividing lines between these settle- I 
ments. November 5th, 1675, an act was 
passed by the Assembly at Eluabethtown. 
establishing Courts of Sessions for each 
county. The following language is used: 
•'The two towns of Nevysink to make a 
county : their sessions to be the last Tues- 
day in March and first Tuesday in Septem- 
ber "t This is the first mention of a coun 
ty. April 6th, 1676, the Assembly made 
the following order: "The Nevysinks 
lying so remote, and difficulty ot passage 
by water sometimes so much, and upon 
request and desire of aforesaid deputies 
of Middletown and Shrewsbury, and lor 
more certain and speedy passage of depu- 
ties in future, inhabitants of Middletown to 
choose two men, to join with two chosen 
out of Piscataqua, to make out the near- 
est and most convenient way that may be 
found between said towns, and upon coun- 
ty charge. This to be done between this 
and tenth of May next."t Before the 
Quintipartite deed was executed, July 1st, 
1676, the proprietors owned the whole of 
New Jersey, as tenants in common. By ! 
this instrument,Sir George Carteret became 
the sole owner of one half of New Jersey. 
This deed? fixes the north partition 
station, at the most northerly point as 
boundary of New Jersey, which is in Lati- 
tude 41° 40'. And the south partition 
station, at the most southerly point of the 
east side of Little Egg Harbor. A straight 
and direct line between these stations to 
constitute the division line, or as some 
times called the ''province line." All 
lands east of this line to be called , East 
Jersey, and all west, West Jersey. Thus 
originated the term •'Jersies" as applied 
to our State." "The County of Nevy- 
sink " fell in East Jersey. Many import- 
ant acts were passed at an As 
sembly in Elizabethtown, in 1682. 
Among others an act dividing East 
Jersey into four counties, viz: Bergen, 
Essex, Middlesex and Monmouth. The 
bounds of Monmouth County are ioosely 
fixed as follows: " Monmouth County to 
begin at westward bounds of Middlesex 
county, containing Middletown and 
Shrewsbury, and te extend westward, 
southward and northward to the extreme 
bounds of the Province." Thus a name 
and rude limits were given to this county. 
Prior to the act, this part of New Jersey 
was sometimes called the Towns of Mid- 

t Loaning A Spicer, page 96. JLeaming »nd Spi- 
cer, page 118 

J Learning aud Spicer, page 61, *c 



dletown and Shrewsbury, and sometimes 
The inhabitants or towns of Nav»smk, 
Nevysink, Nevesincks, &c.|| Colonel Lew- 
is Morris, who was then a resident ol 1 in- 
ton Falls, in this county, and a member of 
the Governor's Council, is supposed to 
have selected the name. He was a native 
of Monmouth shire, in England, and natu- 
rally gave the iMtOM of his childhood a 
home to his new home in the wilds of 
I America. This Assembly, in 1682, pro 
I vided for appointments of High Sheriff, 
! Justices Of the Peace, Clerk of the Courts, 
I and Oilier county officers Lewis Morris, 
Junior, was the first, and Richard Harts 
I tiorne was the next, High Sheriff of Mon- 
I mouth. Provision was made to build 
i 'goals" or jails in each county; and 
I commissioners were appointed to lay out 
! highways, build bridges, arrange landings 
| and ferries. The commissioners for Mon- 
mouth were the Surveyor General, Col. 
| Lewis Morris, Capt. John Bown, Richard 
! Haitshorne, James Hance, Joseph Parker, 
and Lewis Morris, Jr. In 1686 the As- 
sembly appointed as Commissioners ot 
Highways, etc., John Throckmorton. John 
Slocum. and Nicholas Brown, in the place 
of Col. Lewis Morris, John Bown, and Jo- 
seph Parker. In 1687 George Keith H 
the Surveyor General, tried to run the 
partition line between East aod W.st 
Jersey. He ran a line from Egg Harbour 
about sixty miles to Dohies Plantation, on 
! Raritan River., and tUen finding Ins course 
j too far south, he gave up the attempt. The 
West Jersey people accused him of trying 
to cheat them. This line has always been 
I the southwest boundary lineof Monmouth. 
1 In 1687 the Commissioners of Highways 
laid out following roads in the county, be- 
ing the first of which we have any record 
in our county. Book A, B. C. of Deeds in 
Monmouth County Clerks's office, has the 
following entry : 

■• Records off ye highways in ye 
countie :>f Monmouth laid outt the 
second day of March, Anno Dom. 
one thousand six hundred and eighty 
seven. From Shrewsbury Falls to Swim- 
ming River Bridge as the road now lieth 
to two white oaks, girdled on ye south 
side, of ye same, at John Rucktnan's hill : 
then by stakes to the barrs near his house 



I Book A, B, C, of Deeds in Honmontb County Clerk '• 
Office. 

% A Scotchman, who founded Freehold, where he IWed 
,„L time. He was a Quaker preacher, afterward be- 
came an KpiscopHlian, and started Episcopal churches 
in Freehold and Shrews! ury, by turning Quakers orer 



all along ye Kings highway six rods 
broad, * through Middletown street as 
ye road now lyeth to the bridge, a little 
easterly from John Stouts house, f and 
into a drift-way three rods, following the 
old way through ye Poplar Field and out 

by James Grovers to the of the lott 

that was Jonathan Holmes; thence fol- 
lowing ye cartway, that now is to the east 
side of ye lott, which belonged to James 
Ashton ; thence following ye old-wny, laid 
out by James Grover, to the most easterly 
aide of Stephen Arnold's poplar lot; and 
thence keeping ye old path to William 
Lay ton's; and thence up the hill along 
the path that goes toward Portland Point, 
and so along that way till it comes (as 
now it is) to Poorman's Plain ; thence 
from the head of Poorman's Plain along 
through said Plain, by now mnrk't trees, 
till it comes to the way, that goes over ye 
Stony Runn, and so along the way, as it 
now goes to Richard Davis' most easterly 
lines, and then to turn down, by now 

mark't trees, to the mouth of Creek 

at river, and again from Richard Da- 
vis' most easterly lines, as the way now goes. 

to Samuel lands, so along through 

Jeremiah Benneit'sland as the went, 

and so through Kichard Hartshorne's 
lands, as the way now goes, to his house, 
and thence to the most northerly part of 
Sandy Hook Point. A drift way, three 
rods wide running from John Stout's 
bridge and beginning at the way by WM- 
liam Laytons, as the road now lyeth, 
to James Grover's Mil and Mill brook and 
bog, at the south ol Stephen Arnold's lott 
so called, as the way now goes to ye head 

of the old spring and line, that parts 

James Ash ton's land and Job Throckmor- 
ton's, and so along mark't trees, till it 

comes to Thomas path, and thence 

as ye way now goeth, to ye bay side. Be- 
ginning at ye pond, by Richard Gardiner's 
meadow, and so through Thomas Harbert's 
path and house, as ye way goes to Ben- 
jamin Devill's house and so through Ben- 
jamin Dev ill's land, by mark't trees, till it 
comes in the nay in Poorman's Plain to 
ye grave. And beginning att Thomas 
Morlord'a on Navesincks River, going 
along, as the way now goes to the Middle- 
town road, by John > tout's Bridge. And 



* The from foundation walls of the tavern on one Bide 
and the front toundation wall of Dr. Tayler's house on 
tbe other side mark annum! bounds of this mad. These 
and corner of Charles Dubois's lot me only landmarks 
to fix it. 

t Stood where I he resideuce of late Q. 0. Hendrick- 
soti now stands. [ ] means illegible words. 



beginning at the King's highway in Mid- 
dletown by the Indian thirtie chains 

in length, the breadth of the way — Rod, 
lying betwixt Richard Hartshorne's lott 
and Sarah Reape's, and thence as the 
way now goes, a drift path to William 
('ampton's; it a King's highway from 
James Grover's to the mouth of Waykick 
Creek § as the way now goes, being six rods 
wide ; it a drift way from Thomas Whit- 
lock's, as the way now lyes to the King's 
highway in Middletown and a passage for 
people over Waykick meadow to cart 
their hay, as the way now lyeth into the 
King's highway. And beginning att 
King's highway in Middletown, by the 
Prisson, || on the west by Robert Hamil- 
ton's lott, and east of Mary Pedler's or 

Thomas Cox's lott, in length chains, 

and in breadth eighteen rods, and thence 
a drift way to Swimming River Bridge as 
the way lyeth, fl it beginning in the 
north side of ye Prisson, running northerly, 
two chains broad, and twenty chains long, 
bounded west by Robert Hamilton's, east 
by Samuel Spicer's, and it is to be noted 
that these three highways nbove men- 
tioned are not to liemed in. First, that 
six rods broad and thirteen chains long, 
lying betwixt Richard Hartshorne's land 
and Sarah Reiipe's ; their lott. The sec- 
and, that of eighteen rods broad and thir- 
teen chains long, bounded west by Rob- 
ert Hamilton's lott, and east by Thomas 
Cox, lying from the Prisson, south, and 
the third eight rods broad and twenty 
chains long, bounded west by Robert 
Hamilton's, and east by Samuel Spicer's, 
running from the highway over against 
the PrissoD, north. And it is to be noted 
that from the King's highway east of the 
Leonard's, a driftway as to go to ye Leon- 
ard's Sawmill, and thence as the cartway 
goeth to Peter Tilton's cartway, to Hop 
River, rounding the bank as the cartway 
goeth, and so westward of William Leed's 
new house, and so along as the old way 
now goeth to the King's highway. Arid 
Burlincton path being the King's highway 
from Crosswicks Creek, by George Keith's 
Plantation** to John Hampton's, as ye 
way now goeth, and so to the Leonard's, 
ami thence to the Falls as the way goeth, 
but it is to be made more straight at the 
Leonard's, and some other places betwixt 
that and the Falls. ^____ 

t Landing at or near the mouth or Waykake Creek, 
called at a later day Tanner's Landing. 

I Where Episcopal church now stands In Middle- 
town, fl Road ft mil Middletown to Nut Swamp. 

** At Freehold. 



And from John Hampton's plantation, 
the path being the King's highway, is to 
go as the path now goeth, to Hop River, 
at the usual crossing westerly of William 
Lawrence's field, and so noitherly by 
mark't trees, -through John Bray's land, 
and Eleizar Cornell's, till it comes to a 
gullie, and thence along the said gullie, 
bounding the said Cottrell's, and thence 
by mark't trees to «oe betwixt Eliezar 
Cottrell's and Jonathan Holmes, their 
bound lines that bound betwixt them, 
and so to the brook of Cheeseman'*, and 
thence crossing the brook at the usual 
place, by mark't trees betwixt Cheese 
man', and Morford's land, till it comes to 
the old path to Middletown. And hum 
Middletown a King's highway is to goe by 
the side of John Uuokman s f T bill, as 
aforesaid, to old Richard Stout's, as the 
way now lieth, and from thence to the 
Widow Bound's,* t and so along as the way 
now lieth to the head of Cheesequake s, 
and thence to the Ferry over against 
Perth Amboy. 

And a way is to goe from Shrewsbury 
Falls, as the way now goelh. to Richard 
Stout's the younger, his plantation. And 
from the crossing of Hop River, at Bur- 
lington path, a way is to goe as now it 
goeth, by mark't trees to John Keid s, 
and thence as the way goeth to the King s 
highway, betwixt Middletown and Cheese- 
quakes. And a driftway is to goe Irom a 
marked tree, a black oak standing by 
Burlington pathway, on ihe east side, be- 
twixt John Hampton and Mop Kiver, on 
a ridge of land, by maiked trees, (the 
which ridge lieth betwixt the heads and 
branches of Hop River easily, and South 
River wes-erly,) into the Kinu's highway 
of Wickatoung,H l, y mark't trees till it 
conies to a black oak, by the south sideot the 
highway, marked on four sides ; thence by 
mark't trees to the east side of Baker s 
fence at Wickatoung, and along the hill 
by the old way that goeth to the landing- 
place at Mattea wan Creek on the south 

side.'' , , .. 

Some parts of this, the first ^ record of 
a laid out road in Monmouth County, is 
hard to decipher, and some words so 
blurred, that their meaning must b; 
guessed. Provision should be made to 

+ + Residence of late Rev. J. Teu Broeck Beekman is 
on this hill. 

tt Tuis road from Middletown to Holland and Iron, 
thereto William H. Crawford'*, dee'd, late residence, 
»nd bo to Ch'esequakes. 

H Sometimes spelled WicatuuU, near what ..- now 

Marlborough village. 



transcribe this record and keep it at- 
tached to the old one. The Widow 
Boune referred to in this record was the 
wife of Capt. John Bowne, original pat- 
entee. His house stood where the resi- 
dence of the late William H. Crawford 
now stands, in Holmdel township. It 
came to the Craw fords by intermarriage 
with Bownes. She is also the same per- 
son referred to in a deed of August 10th, 
1690, recorded in Book A B C of Deeds, 
from the Indian Sachems. Ilosechcote, 
Tapchalawug, and Talinguanecan. At a 
General Assembly held at Perth Amboy, 
begun Oct. 12th, and continued until Nov. 
3d, 1693, an act was passed for dividing 
each county into townships. This gave 
definite limits to the the townships of 
Monmouth. The language is as follows : 

" In the County of Monmouth, the 
township of Middletown includes all the 
land, from the mouth of Navesinks Rtver.t 
and runs up said river, and Swimming 
River and Siwmill Brook, to Burlington 
Path ; thence over to the upper end of 
William Lawrence's land, on Hop River ; 
thence up the run, which divides said 
Lawrence and John Johnston, to the head 
thereof; thence to the lower end of Rich- 
ard Sal tars land on Hop Brook ; thence 
up the said brook, to the head thereof: 
thence to the meeting of Gravel and Wat- 
son's Brook ; thence to the head of 
Matawan ; thence to the head ot 
Oheesequake's Creek; thence down said 
Creek to the Bay; and thence round 
along the shore to where it began. 
The township of Shrewsbury includes all 
the land from the mouth of Neversink 
River, and runs up the said river, and 
Swimming River, and Saw Mill Brook, 
to Burlington I ath ; thence the nearest 
wav to the Pines, and along the edge of 
the Pines to Burlington Path, and along 
Burlington Ptth to the Pine Brook ; 
and along ttie edge of the Pines 
to the line of the Province, and 
along Province Line to the sea; 
and thence along the shore to where 
it began. The township of Freehold in- 
cludes all the land Irom the head of 
Cheesequakes Creek, and runs along the 
lines of Middletown to Burlington Path; 
thence along the line of Shrewsbury to 
the line of the Province; thence along 
the Province line to the line of the Coun- 



t At this timo the inlet through Sandy Hook was 
open. And Saudy Hook proper was part of the main 
land joimng the Nnvesinck Hills, at the poln l WW 
owned by E.Mluturn. and one ol the above laid out 
roads ran over it to the extreme point ot the Hoek. 
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\\ ; thence northeast along th« said 
county line to where it began." 

Thus, for the first time, regular bound- 
aries were fixed for the two old townships, 
and the new one of Freehold estab- 
lished. The Assembly passed an act 
which reciti-d that some of the commis- 
sioners of highways, appointed by the act 
of 1682, are deceased, superannuated, or 
otherwise disabled, and then makes the 
following new appointments of such com- 
missioners for Monmouth: The Gover- 
nor, the Surveyor General, Lewis Morris, 
of Tinton,* Lewis Morris of Passage 
Point, f John Hance. John Stout, JShIi- 
olas Brown, William Lawrence. Jr., Ben- 
jamin Burden, John Havens, Richard 
Hartshorne, Thomas Boel. They or the 
majority are authorized to act. 

In 1694 the county courts of Monmouth 
met twice a year, ''on fourth Tuesday of 
March, in the Publick Meeting House of 
Middletown. on fourth Tuesday of Sep 
teniber. in the Publick Meeting House of 
Shrewsbury." From this year up to the 
surrender to ttie English Government in 
1702, confusion and great disorder pre- 
vailed, the people, especially those of 
Middletown, paying little or no regard to 
the courts or the constituted authorities. 
They went so far in their resistance as to 
break up a court in Middletown, and im- 
prisoned the Judges, Attorney General, 
and officers. Our records show that no 
regular courts were held for some time, 
and lawlessness prevailed unchecked. 
After the surrender, public mutters began 
to assume orderly and definite shape. 

The following highways w*re laid out, 
which are given in full as they serve to 
fix locations and residences of those days. 
In Book "D" of Deeds, page 199, Mon- 
mouth Records, appears the following 
entries : 

Record of Highways. 

Also a road laid out in Freehold, begin- 
ning by Richard James, att ye Indian 
Path, and along ye s'd path to ye pine 
bridge; thence as ye old Indian Path goes 
to ye west side of D:ivid Stout's field : 
thence along ye marked trees to ye divis- 
ion line of the province, to lye and re- 
main of ye breadth of two rods wide, al 



* Me'cnllfd li is place Ti n tern manor, at what ia 
now Tiulon Calls, a corruption of Tintorn. 

f I do not know who this Lewis Motrin was, or 
where Passage Point was Minuted. Our old Court rec- 
ords show that be was afterward killed by negroes, 
doubtless h ix own slaves, as there are evidences that be 
was a. man dt ungovernable temper. 



lowing to David Stout one swinging gate, 
to Marmaduke Horsman one swinging 
gate, to John Kirby one swinging gate, 
and to Anthony Woodward two swinging 
gates, laid out by us this twenty-seventh 
day of October, Anno Domini 1708. 
Obadiah Bowne, 
Ei.isha Lawrence, 
Commissioners. 
Laid out a road of two rods wide, begin 
ning in ye road by David Johnston's house 
thence along the path to ye old school 
house; thence along the partition line o 
Holmes and Cottrell, at ye pathway in ye 
pathway marked, to Cheesman Brook 
ihence as ye road now lyes to Middletown 
Given under our hands this 22d day o 
September, 1708. 

Obadiah Bowne, 
John Leonard, 
Elisiia Lawrence, 
Commissioners. 
September ye 22d, 1708. Also, a road 
laid out of two rods wide, beginning in ye 
road by James Grover's, in Middletown ; 
thence along ye road as it goes to Shole 
Harbour, until it comes to ye head of ye 
bogge meadow: th<nce up y« barren hill, 
the most direct and convenient way along 
ye way as now marked, along the east side 
of Jonathan Ruckman's fii Id till it comes 
to the old path. Ei.isha Lawrence, 
Obadiah Bowne, 

Commissioners. 
September 22, 1708. Then laid out a 
road two rods wide, beginning att Swim- 
ming River Bridge; thence along ye old 
road on ye northeast side of ye orchard, 
by ye path to ye house that formerly 
William Hunt dwelt in ; Ihence turning 
the corner as ye road now lies to ye 

bridge that now goes over River, 

a road laid out by us beginning in ye road 
at Jumping Brook ; thence as ye path 
now goes to the road by Skunks Hill. 
Given under our hands this 22d day of 
September, Anno Domini 1708. 

Ei.isha Lawrence, 

OBAblAH BoWNE, 

John Leonard, 

Commissioners. 
This seventh day of May, An\io Dom. 
1709, laid out a bye way for Capt. Ander- 

>on, Thomas Mattage. Mattiton, 

from their plantations to fall into ye 
Landing Road. 'Tis to cross Manalapan 
River, at Joseph Allen's old bridge, a lit- 
tle below ye mouth of Clear Brook, the 
said way to run from ye walnut tree to ye 
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point of upland, and is to crow OI«u 
Brook to ye said point at ye maple •■ 
in ye brook by a fallen old g, eat tree and 
bo 'along ye marked trees to Mamdapan 
brook, there Ben Allen built a bridge 
thence following ye marked trees un .1 
falls into the Landing Road, before .. 
comes at William Davison's bridge, etc. 
John Reid, 
John Hebron, 
Commissioners. 

The hiuhway to run from the rear of 
Richard Hartshome's west — - to John 
Huv >s' land, two chains and a halt to 
the southward of his bouse; thence ye 
most direct course to Rack Pond, above 
nead of ye loll. Also a driftway to go 
partly on Richard Stout's land, and part- 
ly on John Lawrence's land, from ye 
aforesaid highway. Also a highway horn 
ve highway thai goelh along ye rear 01 
Joseph Lawrence's land, PS ye way now 
uoelh, to Hochocson swamp: then to ye 
line that parts Morris and Thomas Leon- 
„rds: thence along ye said line to ye 
brook; thence down ye brook to ye 
bridge; .,-om thence to ye place where ye 
bridge was made over, below the Sawmill ; 
.hence as ve way goeth to William Law- 
Fence's Mill. Also a highway to go from 
ve rear of Joseph Lawrence's land, where 
ve other ways meet, as ye way is now 
"marked. Also a highway Iron, ye way 
that runs along ye rear of ye lott along ye 
line that parts Goodbody's land *nd 
Brindley's land; thence along Brindley s 
line till it comes into ye aforesaid way to 

K0 Also another highway laid out 

four rods broad, beginning at ye west side 
of ye Meeting House * in Shrewsbury, be- 
twixt Judah Allen and Restore Lippin- 
cott lives, as it was formerly laid out to 
y e North River. Given under our nanus 
this first day of March, 1709 

Obadiab Bowne, 
Jo in Leonard, 
Elisha Lawrence, 
John Woollby, 

Commissioners. 
Bv order of said Commissioners, 

James Boi.len, Clerk. 
Book "D" ol Deeds, page 202, Mon- 
mouth Records. Also another driftway 
or road laid out by and beginning upon 
the top of the hill where ye path now 
goes, up over ye part of Swimming River, 
That leads up to Henry Leonard s sawmill 
(1st) where ye road that cornea from W»- 

• Old Quaker raeetiDg home. 



Ham Lawrence's to Shrewsbury crosses 
said river; thence running southwest to a 
small black oak tree, being ye «WM 
of Johannes Polhemus and Ouka Letters , 
and thence along ye line of ye said Polhe- 
mus and Letters to lie and remain upon 
Polhemus'. land, until it comes to where 
ve aforesaid road crosses said Po h.mus 
and Letters' land or line; to lie and 
remain ye breadth of one rod, allowing 
one swinging gate, nearest to aforesaid 
corner tree, and another at or near to west 
end of lolhemus new cleared land Civ- 
en under our hand this 10m day ol June, 
1710 Obadiah Bowne. 

Elisha Lawrence. 

To Overseers of Freehold : 
Wee do order you lo order swinging 
gate in the road that is laid out by us, 
where it goes through Benjamin Borden 
Jr's field, at Crosswicks, where same now 
stands. Given under our hands this six- 
teenth day of April, 1711. 

Benjamin Borden, 
Obadiah Bowne, 

Commissioners. 
Laidf out in Shrewsbury, a highway 
of two rods wide, beginning at a white 
oak tree, a corner between ye land ot 
John Eaton and that of William Hull by 
,he highway that goes between ye meet- 
i„K house and Long Branch, and running 
south, sixty five degrees west , ty^one 
chains into ye way by Henry Allen : I ». 
E. corner; thence as ye way goes, soutn, 
eighty-three degrees west, twenty-three 
Chains; thence south, eighty-six degrees 
west, fourteen chains ; thence south, six- 
1Y one degrees west, seventeen chains; 
thence west, fifty-two chains and one rod 
to ye road that comes from Manaaquan to 
ye Falls, about two chains to ye south- 
ward of John 's house. 

John Keid, 
John Leonard, 
Commissioners. 

Memorandum.! This 13th daj -of Oc- 
tober, 1713, then laid out several drift- 

navs in Middletown bounds, (first). 
that part of the way from Middletown to 
Chinquerors,? beginning at a white |» 
tree on the east side of Daniel Tllton • 
mill dam; thence to the east end of the 
dam and then over along upon the dam, 
to the other side thereof, and then along 
the way to Chinquerors, to be two rods 
wide, except on the dam, where tis to J* 
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-f Book D of Deeds, page 202. 

J Book D ol Deeds, page 206. \ Near Keyport. 



of a convenient breadth for strength and 
substance. Alse another way of a rod and 
a half wide from Chinqueror's Road by 
the corners of the fences ot James Hub- 
bard and Cornelius Covenhoven, and run- 
ning along by Dr. Hubbard's house ; and 
thence to the bridge on Hop Brook; and 
thence over the brook along the line be- 
tween Benjamin Stout and Hendrick Hen- 
dricksen, to a valley near the end of it; 
then lo Joseph Gold en 'a southwest corner 
of his new field, and following his and 
Obadiah Bowne's lines to the guliey ; then 
rounding (he hill to M" boras Hun, where 
the path from Daniel to Hendrick Hen- 
diickson's passes; and following the path 
to Daniel's line, and then through hit 
field, as lie shall apoilit, to the line be- 
tween him and John Wall, and along be- 
tween 'em over the swamp and along by 
Walls fence and path, to the line between 
Thomas Smith and Cornelius Dorn, and 
then the best way to the mill dam of 
Thomas Tilton, and over along the dam 
to the path that goes to Wakick Landing]|, 
and following the same path to the said 
landing. Also another way from the old 
path at the Lne between Daniel Hen- 
drickson and Peter Wyckoff, and follow- 
ing the line between 'em and to the old 
Ford of Milhoras brook ; and then a'ong 
'lie soutliside of Andrew Wilson's to Sam- 
uel Ruckman'si and between him and 
Wilson lO John Ruck man's, and along 
between John and Samuel Ruck man's lo 
Middletown. John Rein, 

Obadiah Bowne, 
John Hebron, 
Commissioners. 

Laid out a highway from Henry Leon- 
ard's sawmill to Barnegate; that is from 
said saw mill along John Han kins' path 
to Hay path : then to ye head of Sarah 
Reape's meadow and down ye side of ye 
said meadow as ye. line of marked trees. 
to the Fish path; thence as that goes to 
Manasquan ; thence along ye Fish Path to 
the Cedar Path, and along the Cedar Path 
as the marked trews that leads to Metete- 
cunk and following the marked irees to 
'loose Creek, called Toms River, and over 
said river by marked trees to the line of 
land late Thomas Hart. 

John Reid, 
Elisha Lawrence, 
Obadiah Bowne, 
Commissioners. 

Laid* out a driftway from Burlington 

I Known afterwards as Tanner** Landing, 
* Book D of Deeds, page 206. 



road to Thomas Melag's mill, beginning 
at a black oak tree marked by .ye road 
which goes from Shrewsbury to Burling- 
ton, about ten chains eastward from Cor- 
nelius Thomson's house, and following ye 
line of marked trees to the said mill. 
This third day of April, Anno Dom'n 
1714, 'tis two rods wide. 

John Reid, 
John Hepburn, 
Commissioners. 
Memorandum,! this seventh of March, 
1714. Wii ill- under-subscribers, survi- 
ving commissioners appointed bv the act 
of the General Assembly for laying out 
highways in ye County of Monmouth, do 
appoint Capt. Richard Stout and Stott'el 
Longstreei in place of Benja.nin Borden 
who is removed out of said county, above 
a year, and Capt. John Leonard, deceased, 
above a year. 

John Reid, 
Obadiah Bowne, 
Elisha Lawrence, 
John Hepburn, 
John Woollet, 

Commissioners. 
Memorandum this 29th day of Novem- 
ber, 1714. Laid out a part of a driftway 
horn ye way which crosses ye brook and 
dam of Daniel Tilton's. beginning at a 
chain westward of s'd Tilton's Mill House, 
and running down on ye tops of ye bank 
about four chains to a small red oak tree 
on the lop of ye bank: thence right across 
the brook and the best and shortest way 
inlo ye way again, which was formerly laid 
out. John Reid, 

Obadiah Bowne, 
Con niissioners. 
The above seem to be tne principal 
roads laid out in our county during early 
times. In 1709-10, an effort was made to 
fix more definitely the boundaries of the 
county. At a General Assembly held at 
Burlington, Co!. Richard Ingoldsby, Li*ut- 
Governor. an act was passed on the 21st 
of January, " for dividing and ascertain 
ing the boundaries of all the counties in 
this Province." The preamble of the act 
shows that there existed Kuch great un- 
certainty as to the county limits as seri- 
ously to interfere with the jurisdiction of 
courts, that the officers of many counties did 
not know their own boundaries. Section 
5th of this act refers to Monmouth. "The 
county of Monmouth begins at the mouth 
of the creek aforesaid, that parts the land 
of Captain Andrew Bowne, deceased, and 



t Book D of Deads, page 211. 
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George Will**., thence following ^•I'W^^^^SLSte^uS ^i^ 

line of Middlesex County, to the line :_of -M JjfJJJ BSdlrt-. At a Gen- 

eral Assembly held at Perth Amboy, from 
January 13th to March 28th, 1718-19, an 
act was passed March 27th to ascertain 
partition line between eastern and wes- 
tern division or Province of New Jersey. 
The preamble sets out 'hat many doubts, 
debates and controversies have arisen, re- 
specting the true location of this line; 
and to settle these difficulties, it is enacted 
that a straight and direct line from the 
most northerly part or boundary of the 
Province of New Jersey, on the nother- 
most branch ofthe River Delawareunio the 

most southerly point of a certain beach or 
island of sand, lying next and adjoining 
to the main sea, on the north side of the 
mouth or entrance of a certain InW.BM, 
or Harbour, known by the name of Little 



the eastern and wcetern division afore- 
sud: thence southerly along the said di- 
vision line to the sea ; thence along the 
sea to the point of Sandy Hook ; thence 
up the bay to the aforesaid creek where it 
first began." The boundaries thus fixed 
did not prove satisfactory, and another 
act was passed, March 15th. 1713-14, en- 
tilled " an act for settling the hounds be- 
tween the counties of Somerset, Middle^ 
sex and Monmouth." Section Second 
provides that '• the boundary l'n« between 
Middlesex and Monmouth counties shall 
be and begin at the mouth of the creek 
that parts the land of George Willocks and 
the land that was formerly Capt. Andrew 
Bowne's line to the rear of the said land ; 
thence upon a direct course to Warns 
bridge on the brook where Thomas smith 



; where nomas omun or ria.iu»u>, ~ -•> - . .,„i 

did formerly live, thenc. upon a direct Egg liar hour is ~d -^J*™ ggg* 
course to the southeast comer of B u olaj ■ * ■ * > ™» »» J " „.„ ftnd wes 



tract of land that lies near Machiponix ; 
thence to the most aouthermost partof 
said tract of land, including the whole 
tract of land in Middlesex county ; thence 
upon a direct Hue l« Assanpink 
bridge, on the high road, including 
William Jones, William Story, Thomas 
Ruckman and John Guybers.m in 
Monmouth county; ihenee along the 
said road to Aaron Robins's land ; thei.ee 
westerly along the said Aaron Robins s 
and James Lawrence's line to the line of 
the eastern and western division alore- 
said, induing the said Robins and Law- 
rence in Monmouth county." A supple- 
ment passed Nov. 28, 1822, speaks of 
'• Whale Creek " as the beginning of I he 
bounds of the counties of Middlesex and 
Monmouth. Section third of this supple- 
ment declares the northerly bounds of 
the county of Monmouth "to be the. mid- 
dle or midway of the waters of Rar tan 
Bay, from the line of Middlesex to the 
main channel, which passes by Sandy 
Hook, and along the said channel to the 
sea." ' April 9, 1866, an act was passed to 
take immediate effect, " that the north- 
erly bounds of Monmouth, from the line of 
Middlesex County are extended along the 
midway of the waters of Raritan Bay to 
the main sea. Pamphlet Laws, 1866, page 
964. The southwestern boundaries of 
Monmouth, except where bounded by 
Middlesex, was fixed by the Province line 
as run by Keith, and the rest by the ocean 
and Raritan Bay, leaving only the boun- 
daries on Middlesex to be determined. 



i**r rcuirtiii *""• «■-" — - • .. . 

between the eastern and western divisions 
of this province. In 1743 John Lawrence 
ran the division line or province line. He 
ran his line from Latitude 41° 40' in what 
he supposed a straight course to the south 
station point at little Egg Harbour. 1 his 
has been said to be the true line. At all 
events generally acquiesced in down to 
,i,e present time. Bo.h East and West 
Jersey proprietors gave and received deeds 
in which Lawrence's line was assumed to 
be correct. This line, however, is not 
the boundary line of Monmouth county, 
but the Hue governing the land titles ol 
East and West Jersey. . 

Upper Freehold W»* the next township 
established after Freehold; this was about 
1745, and was by patent, but where that 
patent is recorded 1 have been unable to 

ascertain. 

The township oi Stafford was next cre- 
ated bv patent, dated March 3d, 1749. I he 
language is as follows: "George theSecond, 
bv the Grace of God, of Great Br.t.an 
France and Ireland, King, defender of 
the faith, Ac, to all to whom these pres- 
ents shall come Greeting : Know ye that 
we of our especial grace, certain know 
ledge and mere motion, have given, and 
granted, and by these preFC.Hs do give 
and grant for us, our heirs and successors, 
to the inhabitants of the southwestern 
part of the township of Shrewsbury, in 
our County of Monmouth, in our Province 
of New Jersey, within the following boun- 
daries, to wit: Beginning at old Barne- 
gat Inlet, and from the north end of the 
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beach, lying to the southward of the said 
Inlet, running over the Bay, north, forty six 
degrees west, five miles and thirty seven 
chains to the mouth of Oyster Creek ; and 
then west, eleven miles and seventy 
chains to Pine tree in the southwest plain, 
in the old partition line of East and West 
Jersey, formerly run by George Keith ; 
thence bounded by the old division line, 
north, nineteen degrees east, nineteen 
miles and sixty chains to the south sta- 
tionary point of division between East 
and West Jersey, at the main sea north- 
easterly to the place of beginning, accord- 
ing the plan hereto "annexed, to be and 
remain a perpetual township and commu- 
nity, in word and deed, to be called and 
known by the name of the township of 
Stafford. And we further grant to the 
said inhabitants of the township aforesaid, 
and their successors, to choose annually 
two Commissioners of the Highways, one 
Overseer of the Highway, one Overseer of 
the Poor, one Assessor, one Town Collec- 
tor and one Constable for the town afore 
said; and to have, hold, and enjoy all 
other privileges, rights, liberties and im- 
munities that any other township in our 
said province do or may of right enjoy. 
And the said inhabitants are hereby con- 
stituted and appointed a township by the 
name aforesaid, lo have and enjoy the 
privileges aforesaid to them. In testi- 
mony whereof we have caused these, our 
letters, to be made patent, and the Great 
Seal of the Province of New Jersey to be 
hereunto affixed. Witness, our trusty and 
well beloved Jonathan Belcher, Esq., our 
Captain General and Governor in Chief 
in and over our Province of Nova Csesarea 
or New Jersey, and territories therein 
depending, in America, Chancellor and 
Vice-Admiral in the same, &c, at Bur- 
lington, the third day of March, in the 
twenty-third year of our Reign, A. D. 
MDCCXLIX " 

This patent was recorded in Secretary's 
office in Burlington, in Book AAA of 
Commissions, folio 305, etc. 

At a general assembly held at Burling- 
ton in 1767, a number of the inhabitants 
of the Township of Shrewsbury, presented 
a petition setting forth that they had long 
labored, under many and great difficulties, 
"by reason of the large extent of said 
Town."* A glance at the map will show 
that they had good cause f»r this com- 
plaint, as Shrewsbury then included all of 
what are now. the shore townships of both 



* AlliDioo'l Limb, page 299, etc. 



Monmouth and Ocean Counties, except- 
ing Middletown nnd Stafford. To remedy 
this inconvenience, an act was passed 
January 24, 1767, entitled "an act to di- 
vide the town of Shrewsbury, and an- 
nex parts thereof to the Towns of Free- 
hold and Upper Freehold," "All that 
part of said Town of Shrewsbury, begin- 
ning at Cranberry Inlet, and running 
thence up the Bay to the mouth of Mete- 
tecunk Rivor ; thence up the said River 
to the first bridge, which now is over 
(he said River; thence west, until it 
shall intersect a line to be run south, 
eighteen degrees east, from the place 
where Burlington Old Path, crosseth the 
north Branch, of Toms River, called Pine 
Brook ; thence from the intersection of 
the said lines south, fifty six degrees west 
to the old division line, called Keith's 
line ; thence along said Keith's line to 
the line of the Town of Stafford; thence 
along the same, to the main sea or ocean, 
and thence, bounded by the sea to the 
above mentioned beginning; shall be and 
is hereby, divided off from the said Town- 
ship, and made a separate Town to be 
called by the name of the Town of Dover. 
All that part of the aforesaid 'lownship 
of Shrewsbury, beginning at the mouth 
of Passaquanaqua Brook, where it empties 
into Manasquan River, and from thence 
running south, to the line of the before 
mentioned town of Dover; thence west, 
along the same line, to the line of that 
part of said township of Shrewsbury an- 
nexed to the Town of Upper Freehold; 
thence north, eighteen degrees west, to 
where Burlington Old Path crosseth the 
north branch of Toms River, alias Pine 
Brook; thence easterly along the bounds 
of Freehold to where it began, shall and 
is hereby divided, off from the said town 
of Shrewsbury, and annexed unto the 
town of Freehold, and forever hereafter, 
shall be accounted part thereof. 

"All that partof the town of Shrewsbury, 
beginning, where Burlington Old Path 
crosseth the before mentioned, north 
| branch of Toms River ; thence running 
| south, eighteen degrees east to the line 
I of Dover aforesaid ; thence south, fifty six 
I degrees west, along said line of Dover to 
the before mentioned line called Keith's 
line; thence along the said line to the 
line of Upper Freehold; thence' along the 
line of Upper Freehold, to where it began, 
shah be and hereby is, divided off, from 
the said town of Shrewsbury, and an- 
nexed unto the town of Upper Freehold, 
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and forever hereafter shall be accounted 
part thereof." 

The "Keith line" mentioned in this 
act," "began at the most southerly part of 
a certain beach, or island, lying next and 
adjoining the main sea, to the northward 
of a certain Bay, Inlet, or Harbour, lying 
on the seacoast of this Province, and com- 
monly called or known, by the name of 
Little Egg Harbor, and running thence 
according to natural position, on a north 
northwest, fifty minutes more westerly 
course, to the southwesterly corner, of a 
certain tract of .land, lying to the westward 
of the south branch of Karitan River, 
heretofore granted, by the proprietors of 
the eastern division, of the Province, to 
John Dobie, and commonly called or 
known, by the name of Dobie's Planta- 
tion." This line, as said before, never gave 
satisfaction, and was never accepted by 
the western proprietors, so far as their in 
dividual titles to land, affected thereby, 
was concerned. Keith seems to have 
been an unscrupulous man, andjvery much 
disliked by the Quakers of West New .Jer- 
sey. Soon after the establishment of Dover 
township the stirring times of the Revolu 
tion began. Monmouth was the " dark 
and bloody ground" during the war. 
Exposed all along our seacoast, with Brit- 
ish fleets, anchored almost constantly, 
within Sandy Hook; with a large num- 
ber of disaffected inhabitants in our 
midst, whose ravages and outrages 
shamed those of the hireling Hessians; 
traversed by the contending armies; and : 
harrassed incessantly by prowling bands of 
British, tories, pine robbers and river pi- 
rates; all efforts to improve, and seeming- 
ly all legal proceedings, ceased to a great 
extent. In 1780, however, a record of 
highways, was commenced in Road 
Book B, which has been continued to the 
present time, in Books C, D, E, F, G and H 
of roads. Prior to this record, the roads 
laid out, were recorded, with deeds, court 
minutes, and other miscellaneous papers, 
and can be found in Books A, B, C, D, E, 
F, G, H, of deeds and Books No. 1 and No. 
4' (also marked Roads 'A') of Com- 
mon Pleas minutes, in Monmouth clerk's 
office. As it may gratify the curiosity of 
some, I give two of these road returns. 
On page 1 of road book B. is the follow- 
ing entry: "Surveyed and laid out 
by us, the subscribers, the third day 
of July, 1780, a road ot two rods wide, 
agreeable to a petition of a number of 
the neighboring inhabitants, bearing 



date the 19th day of June, 1780, 
through the lands of John Tiuex 
and Isaiah Hoflmire, beginning at a 
whiteoak saplin, standing by the side of 
the highway, that goes from. Skunks Hill 
to the Falls, in Shrewsbury. Said saplin 
being a corner, between the lands of the 
aforesaid John True* and Isaiah H off- 
mire; from thence running along the line 
between said Truex and Hofituire. west, 
eleven chains and seventy four links; 
thence north, forty seven degrees and fif- 
teen links w«st, three chains; thence 
north, seventy two degrees and a half 
west, twenty seven Chains ; thence north, 
eleven and a half degrees east, nine 
chains and fifty links ; thence south, 
eighty eight degrees one chain ; thence 
north, eleven degress east, three chains ; 
thence north, eighty degrees and fifteen 
minutes west, sixteen chains and seven 
teen links: thence north, five degrees and 
forty five minutes west, nine chains to the 
highway, that goes from Middletown to 
! Freehold. Witness our hands the day 
and year above written. 

John Stili.wei.i.. 
Corn's Coven nov en, 

Middletown. 
George Walker. 
Cornelius Covenhoven, 

Freehold. 
Stoffel Lonustreet, 
Thomas Cox, 

Upper Freehold, 
A comparison of this return, with those 
of nearly a century before, will show a 
' great advance toward that accuracy which 
I now characterizes the laying out of high- 
I ways. The reason of this, will be found in 
the decisions, by our Supreme Court re- 
specting roads. A great many returns ol 
roads have been upset, by our courts, for 
inaccuracies, as to beginning and ending 
points, and other delects. An examina- 
•tion of returns, in the road book above 
mentioned, will show the particularity re- 
quired, at the present time, a century 
later. 

The following is another return record- 
ed in Book B of Roads, pages 13-14 by 
J. Rhea, Clerk of Monmouth, on the 
27th of July, 1785. "Application having 
been made to us, the subscribers, Surveyors 
of the roads, in the counties of Monmouth 
and Burlington, to lay out a road in said 
counties, leading from Joshua Gibbs, to 
the road, leading from Allentown to Cross- 
wicks; and having met and viewed the 
ground, and heard the allegations of the 
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parties, do agree to lay the same as fol- 
lows : Beginning near Joshua Gibbs, in 
the road, leading from Crosswicks to Rich- 
ard Wain's Mill, and at ihe corner of the 
lands of Nathan Wright and Joshua 
Gibbs; and runs thence, between the 
lands of Nathan Wright, on the eastward- 
ly side, and Joshua Gibbs, Ahner Stewart, 
and Alexander Howard, on the westward- 
ly side ; north, seventeen degrees and 
thirty five minutes west, twenty eight 
chains and eighty eight links, (and sup- 
posed to be on the line between the said 
counties) ; thence through the lands of 
the said Nathan Wright, north, nine de- 
grees west, three chains and fifty five 
links; thence through the same, north, 
nineteen degrees east, four chains; thence 
through the same, north, nine degrees ten 
minutes east, two chains and thirty four 
links; thence north, thirty lour degrees j 
and ten minutes west, three chains 
and twenty links, to the northwardly side 
of Crosswicks Creek, crossing the same on ; 
the line between the aforesaid counties ; j 
thence through the lands of Michael Rog- • 
en, north, seven degrees antl forty min- ; 
utes east, seven chains to a line between 
said Rogers' and James Jackson's land ; 1 
thence on tlie same north, thirty four de- j 
grees and forty minutes west, nineteen 
chains and thirty three links; thence on 
the same, north, thirty degrees and forty j 
minutes west, ten chains and twenty nine 
links; thence through the lands ol said j 
Rogers, between the lands of said Rogers 
and George, Woodward, south, seventy ! 
two degrees west, thirteen chains; thence 
through the land of late John Quickset's, ! 
north, eighty nine degrees west, seven- | 
teen chains and thirty eight, links ; thence I 
on the line between the same, and lands 
of Michael Rogers, north, two degrees and j 
forty minutes west, thirty two chains and 
seventy five links; thence through the 
lands of'eitid Quicksel, north, fifty one de- 
grees and forty minutes east, three chains; 
thence through the same, north, thirty 
one degrees east, twelve chains and fifty 
links crossing a point of Abraham Tilton's 
land; thence on a line, between said Til- 
ton and Benedict Dorsey's land, north, 
thirteen degrees west, three chains and 
nineteen links; thence between the same, 
north, thirty four degrees east, six chains 
and ninety five links, crossing the line of 
the aforesaid counties; thence on the line 
of said lands, north, thirty nine degrees 
west, one chain and sixteen links to the 
line of the aforesaid counties; thence 



along the same on a line between the 
lands of Abraham Tilton, on the west- 
wardly side, and Benedict Dorsey, Samuel 
Kelly and Amos Middleton on the east- 
wardly side, north, twenty one degrees 
west, seventy two chains and seventy five 
links to the road leading from Allentown 
to Crosswicks ; which road we do lay out. 
two rods wide. That is to say, one rod 
wide on each side of said lines ; and we do 
direct the Overseers of the Roads, in the 
township of Upper Freehold, in the Coun- 
ty of Monmouth, and the Overseers of the 
Roads of the townships of Nottingham! 
and Hanover, in the county of Burling- 
ton, to build a sufficient bridge over Cross- 
wicks Creek in said road, and clear out 
and open the whole thereof, agreeable to 
law, on or before the twenty-fifth day of 
this instant, June. Witness our hands 
this tenth day of June, 1785. 

Jos. Lawrence, 
Edward Taylor, 
David Forman, 
Benj. Covenhoven, 
John Price, 
Gabriel Woodmansee, 
Joseph Lamb, 
Jonathan Branson, 
Isaac Cowgill, 
Thomas Thorne, Jr., 
Thomas Thorne. 
This return was also recorded in Clerk's 
office of Burlington County, in Road Book 
No. 1, page 127, June 20th, 1785, by John 
Phillips, Clerk of the County. 

In 1821 certain parts of this road was 
straightened. These alterations are re- 
corded in Book C of roads, page 107, in 
clerk's office, at Mount Holly. This road 
seems to have been laid out, for the mu- 
tual convenience and benefit of the In- 
habitants of the three townships, of Han- 
over and Nottingham in Burlington, and 
Upper Freehold in Monmouth, and in- 
tended that two townships of Burlington, 
should be at on» half, and township of 
Upper Freehold, at the other half, of the 
expenses of building and maintaining, the 
road and bridge over Crosswicks Creek. 



t Nottingham township was takeu from Burlington 
county, in 1838, to form a part of Mercer county. Is 
1842 Nottingham was divided, and only the tract be- 
tween Delaware River and Delaware ami Ran tan Canal 
retained original name. The greater part was made 
into Hamilton township. What was left was afterwards 
absorbed into the City of Treuton, and the name is now 
extinct -i - a township in Mercer County. It is to be 
regretted that old names, so suggestive of places in 
the old world, ftom which first settlers came, should 
be lightly changed for names whose only merit, at 
most, seems to be M prettiness of sound." 




The road whs evidently intended to he 
laid on old Keith line; which was the di- 
vision line between the two counties; hut 
near the bridge, on account of k low marsh 
and 11 deep ravine, which would necessi- 
tate great expense to all the townships 
interested, .if a straight line was followed ; 
therefore, the line of the road was run oil 
to go mound this bog and ravine, and then 
turned back on the province line. This 
bend caused the road to cross Crosswicks 
Creek, entirely within the limits of Mon- 
mouth. We find, however, that Burling- 
ton ounty has lived up to the liabilities 
incurred down to the present lime, and 
always paid her just proportion of ex 
pense of keeping up this bridge. When 
Nottingham was set off into Mercer, such 
lejral liabilities as belonged to this ponion 
Of Burlington followed the territory, and 
were transferred to Mercer county; one 
of which was one-fourth of the expense 
of keeping up this bridge, generally 
known as Fowler's Bridge. Not until a 
very late date has any attempt been 
made by Mercer county to evade the pay 
meut of herjuot proportion of the costs 
of rebuilding Fowler's Bridge. Tiie town- 
ships of Hamilton in Mercer, of Hanover 
in Builmgton, and Upper Freehold in 
Monmouth, meet at or very n»ar this 
bridge, and before a part, of Plumstead 
township was annexed to Upper Freehold, 
the Ocean coun'y line came up to same 
point, and Ocean County also contributed 
her share towards the rebuilding of this 
bridge. It was then sometimes called the 
'• Four County Bridge." 

During the first century of the exist- 
ence of our county, many roads which ap 
pear on the records were never actually 
opened and made passable; or were 
partly opened, and from want of use soon 
grew up with trees. Others, again, de- 
generated into mere drift roads, winding 
through the woods, and were frequently 
changed by individuals, without legal au- 
thority, as clearings were made, and new 
farms and residences came into existence 
The travel in early days was either on 
foot or horseback, following the Indi 
an paths, which generally ran over high 
ground, avoiding steep hills and ravines, 
swamps, bogs, deep streams, and even 
shallow ones, with miry meadows, on 
either side, or those apt to be swollen and 
rendered impassable by freshets. These 
paths, gradually, became cart roads and 
wagon roads. The vehicles of our first 
settlers were generally carts drawn by 



oxen. One of the principal roads, actu- 
ally used, ran from Middletown to the 
Landing, near or at the mouth of Way- 
kake Creek. It followed nearly the same 
course as the present road by Harmony 
school house. 

Between 1665 and. 1700, sailing vessels 
made occasional trips during the summer, 
from Grave-end, on Long Island, to this 
Landing, and between here and Perth 
Am boy and New York, and once in awhile 
to Khode Island, by the ocean, when the 
weal her was lavorable. The parents or 
near relatives of many of our original set 
tiers lived in Khode Island, and some of 
t lie eastern towns of Long Uland, and al- 
so in Westchester county, New York. A 
highway ran from Gravesand, a-ross the 
Island to the Sound, opposite Throg's 
Neck.* Here they crossed into West- 
chester county, and reached the public 
road running from New Yoik into the 
New England colonies. As the old # set- 
tle! 8 died oft", and ties of consanguinity 
became weakened by time, this in- 
tercourse with the parent settlements in 
Rhode Island and Long Island gradually 
ceased. This landing at Waykake, how- 
eve.i. continued to be the. chief port of 
Monmouth, for passengers and freight, 
down to the year 1820; at all events down 
to a time within the memory of our old 
nien.f On account of calms or storms a 
week was sometimes taken to make this 
nip to New York, and it was considered 
pretty near as great an undertaking as il 
now is to make a voyage to Europe. 

Sometime between 1667 and 1690, one 
Christopher AUmy. who came from Rhode 
Island and setiled in this county, made 
all occasional trip with a sailing vessel, in 
summer time, out of Shrewsbury River 
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Niuned from the Throckmorton family, who settled 
■^lere. From here two ol the youngei eons, Juhu Had 
Juli came over by Gruvesend !u Mouinonth, "Uiong the 
first svtllrrK, mi" were the unceelorsol theThrockmor- 
tdus bow In this county. 

+ The first landing was some little way up Waykake 
Creek tioin the month. Afterward a duck was built 
out in the Bay. on the shore some distance below the 
mouth of the Creek. This was callei. Tanner'! Land 
lug. There m also a landing ill Matawan Creek oc- 
casionally used prior to 168". and afterwards for the 
convenience of settlers buck m the region »' ou »" 
Pleasant Valley, Marlborough, Mount I'leaHOit.etc. the 
first steamboat which ever ran to Monmouth County, 
ran up to the landing in Matawan Creek. This was • 
side wheel steamboat, commanded by a Captain i'en- 
ver This was lorty five or fifty years ago. K-yport, 
prior to this time, had no existence, and the region 
There was common, y cat red fishing Point, and was cele- 
brated for its Chiiigarora oysters, which oysters were 
free to all who had a mind to take them. Nearly every 
larmer owned a clam rake aud oyster tongi— and got 
part of hie living out of the publij waters. 



and Inlet to the Rhode Island Ports. He 
carried passengers and peltries and 
brought back settlers with their moveables 
and such gooda as could be procured in 
the New England colonies, and were in de- 
mand here. He finally became involved 
in law suite, and returned to Rhode Is- 
land, where he continued to live until his 
death, as is supposed. 

The usual route for travellers prior to 
1700, was to Gravesend, and then by boat 
across the Bay to the Waykake Landing, 
then by the road to Middletown. Here 
was an inn or tavern,! where a "square 
meal," a pipe to smoke, and something 
strong to drink, with a good bed, could be 
had for a few shillings. Accommodations 
could also be had, with out charge, if the 
traveller wished, at nearly any private 
house. News from abioad was very wel- 
come, and the hospitality which has al- 
ways characterized the farmers of Mon- 
mouth, made every stranger a welcome 
guest. The warmest nook of the old 
fashioned hearth, and the best he could 
afford, was given to the visitor, with a 
cheerful heart. Nowadays, the teach- 
ings of New England economy, is apt to 
condemn such hospitality as the conduct 
of the Prodigal son. 

From Middletown the usual way to get 
to Shrewsbury was by the road leading 
through "haunted" Balm Hollow, g by 
what was the John Golden farm, to Og- 
den's corner, by the John Bowne Craw- 
ford farm; then through Moirisville past 
the old Hubbard House: then turning 
easterly by or near the present residence 
of Denise H. Smock, over, through or 
near the Middletown Episcopal Church 
farm, and from there to Swimming River, || 
at or near the present bridge on Leeds- 
ville road, and then the general course of 
the present road to 'I In ton Falls, and 
from thence to Shrewsbury. This road 
avoided all the steep ravines and high 
hills to the south of Middletown, and all 
meadows, bogs and streams, except Swim- 
ming River. This was bridged at a very 
early day. as appears from the Monmouth 



■a I- the site of the present 
vne. opposite to the Rail- 
e Middletown Street now 



J't'his tavern stood on or m 
residence of Mr. George Bo 
road Bridge, over which tt 

Pastes, 

I Between this place and Middletown Village, just 
east of Beeknuin's woods, standi the old house where 
Jonathan Tiltoo lived and died. He was the grand- 
father of Theodore Tilion. nov, so widelv known on ac- 
count of his law suit with Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 

(Called Swimming River, because a certain traveller, 
w»o tried to cross during a spring freshet, was obliged 
*> swim his horse over. 



Record. In Book "A" of Deeds is the 
following entry : 

" Att a Court of Sessions, held at Shrews 
bury, at ye house of Nicholas Browne, ye 
2, 3, 4 of September, 1679. Present— 
Capt. John Bowne.fl Mr. Joseph Parker, 
Justices of th»e Peace; Mr. Richard Gib- 
bons, Mr. Jonathan Holmes, Assistants. 
Att this Court, John Higgs is ordered to 
be tyed to a whipping post, with a 
bunch of rods tied to his back, half an 
hour, and his wife by him, and pay a fine 
of ten pounds for fornication. 

" This Court also directs the bridge over 
Swimming River lo be made new at equal 
charge, of the towns of Middletown and 
Shrewsbury, and Tin ton Maner, and ap- 
point as overseers. Richard Gardner, of 
Tinton Maner, James Grovei, Jr., of 
Middletown, and John Slocum, of Shrews- 
bury." 

From this record it is evident that a 
bridge had existed over this stream prior 
to 1679 sufficiently long to get old and 
out of repair. Probably, ten or twelve 
yea's, which would fix the road, and the 
thoroughfare between the two old settle- 
ments, as far back as 1667. 

The highway from Middletown to Free 
hold, as actually used, followed the road 
to Shrewsbury, as far as the old Hubbard 
house, lately owned by R P. Smock ; 
thence turning, southwesterly, crossing 
the stream near brick house built by 
David Williamson; then following pretty 
much the same direction as present road 
by the Barnes Smock farm, now owned 
and occupied by John J. Crawford ; then 
across Hop Brook at present bridge; so 
up the hill, by the old Van Mater race 
track, and then over to the road now run- 
ning to Phalanx*; thence turning 
southwesterly on the present course of the 
road pastS. W. Jones's house; thence by 

H This John Bowne was the patentee named in the 
Nicoll Patent, also Speaker of the Assembly in 1682-3. 
He died about ltiS4, leaving a sin, Juhu Bowne, who 
was a prominent mau and Speaker of the Assembly in 
Corubury's tiu:e. Capt. Andrew Bowne, who was a 
member of the council, and also Acting Governor just 
previous to the surrender to the English Government, 
1702, was, Ms I believe, a brother of this Capt. John 
Bowne. I think Mr. James Crawford, at Crawford's 
Corner, has some of his original commissions and pa- 
pers. 

* This is where the disciples of Fourier, [a French 
writer on social science J,' established their Phalanstery. 
Horace Greeley, at oue time, took a great interest iu it. 
Fourier's idea of a common dwelling house with sep- 
arate apartmeuts. and the use of the skill, wisdom, and 
grace ol each individual was visionary. The lazy ones 
eat up what the industi ious oues earned, and the wo- 
men woHld quarrel when oul.y separated by a thin par- 
tition wall. The concern bnrsted up aud the people of 
Monmouth were uot sorry. 
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a road now closed to the south of Edin- I for himselt: "I set out, howevei, in a 
burgh so ove 9 " to tue old Barrentown boat for Am boy. leaving my chest and 
road now called Montrose; thence follow- I things to follow rue around by sea. In 
InfgeneTaTcourse of the present road and j crossing the bay, we met with , . .squall 
Du'tch Lane road to Freehold. This road that tore our rotten ««■» <pj» JJJ 
avoided all streams of any size except vented our getting n.oth Kill, and 
Hon Brook and the brook -near William drove us upon Long Island. In oui way, 
BonVbTk house, and nearly all hills, ra- a drunken Dutchmar .who was a passen^ 
vines and meadows, and was for the most ger, too tell ove. board V. hen ew 
part sandy, and therefore better in the sinking, I reached through the water to 
wmter than in the summer. his shock pate, and drew him up so that 

There was an important highway, and we go h.m ... aga. ... Hh ^»«»[ • 80 
one m-eatlv used prior to 1720. and per- I bered him a little, and he went to sleep, 
Spg r » long time afterward running j taking first out of In. pocket, a book 
from Middletown over to Holland, b, .he which he t^^vltCtho v ~Bun- 
old Luyster House, and Hendrickaon ; proved to be my old f.ivorite au .or £un 
House to the Crawford neighborhood; W' Ftynm's Progress ". Du.c h fi ely 
from thence to Mount Pleasant,! and printed, on good paper, copper cuts, a 
hen to wnal is now Jacksonville* in Mid- dress better than 1 have eve-en.Ueaj 
dlesex county : and from there a path raw in its own language. I have since lound 
fothe Indian Ford on .he Rarita*!,, three .bat it has been translated «nto most oi 
miles above its mou.h, and also a road the languages ot Europe, and aunpoae it 
down to the mouth of the river, near where has bee., more gene, ally read Ummv 
the railroad docks are now located.* There other book .except the B.bl^ Honeet 
was a terry over to Perth Amboy for man John was the fir* that I know of, who 
and beast. From Perth Amboy the trav- I mixed narrat.ves and d.n ogues a method 
eller could go by land to Woodbridge, ! ol writing very engaging to he leader, 
E Sabetb own and Paulus Hook, (as Jer- '| who in the most interesting par %*»***™' 
8 ey City was then called), or he could ; self, as ,t were, admUtedm.o the company 
cross over in a row boat to Staten Island, | present at .he convey o, De F<* has 
near the old Billop House, and then trav- .nutated h.m ^fasfully » J» g~ 
elling by land to the Narrows, cross here Crusoe, in b 18 Moll Flanders and other pie- 
in a row boat, to what is now For. Ha.uil ces ; and Richardson has done .he same in 
ton, and then go down either to Graves- his Pamela, &c. 

end or up to Flatbuab, Brooklyn, and by ! "On approaching ^island, « found it 
the ferry over the East R.ver to New j was m a plac«. where there could be no 
York This route was sometimes taken I landing, there being a great surf on the 
when a person wanted to make a certain I stony beach. So we dropt anchor .and 
journey to New York, and was also used swung out our cable, towa.d the anore. 
In winter time, when the Bay was filled Some people came down to the *«•««* 
with ice. The usual way, however, was hallowed to us as we did to .hem but he 
to go from Perth Ambry in a Bailing ves- wind was so h.gh, and .he sur 80 loud, 
aelfwhich went by outside passage, through that we could not underst i^teti .er 
. ' ,_ , J , .i ,„j Ti.A- n ..-....,. ar>tr\a amnll hon.s nea.r tne 

the Narrows, when the weather was good, 

and by inside passage when bad- An ac- 
count is given by Benjamin Franklin in 
his Memoirs of this route. He was then 
a boy, and had run away Irom his parents 
in Boston to New York, and was on his 

way, in 1723, from New York to Philadel- «~ • 

nnfaVin search of employment as a pr.n- the boatmen and ^ my.. If con eluded to 



There were some small boats near the 
shore, and we made signs and called to 
them lo fetch us ; but they either did not 
comprehend us, or it was impracticable, 
so they went off. Night approaching, we 
had no remedy but io have patience, till 
the wind abated, and in the meantime, 



ter or type setter. Let the Doctor speak 



f Philip Freneau, the poet of the Revolution, had a 
residence here until bis death. 

J Formerly Cbeesequakes. 

gThis road from Raritan River to Middlelown was 
what they culled a King's Highway, that is six rods 
wide, without swinging gates, and free for all to travel 
without molestation. In early times.it was deemed 
• verj serious offense to offer violence or malignity to 
a person on the King's Highway. 



sleep, if we could; and so we crowded 
into the hatches, where we joined the 
Dutchman who was still wet, and the 
spray breaking over the head of our boat, 
leaked through to us, so that we were 
soon almost as wet as he. In this manner 
we lay all night with very little rest ; fcbut 
the wind abating next day, we made a 
shift to reach Amboy before night, hav- 
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ing been thirty hours on the water, with- 
out victuals or any drink but a bottle of 
filthy rum, the water we sailed on being 
salt. In the evening, I found myself very 
feverish, and went to bed, but having read, 
somewhere, that cold water drank plenti- 
fully was good for a fever, I followed the 
prescription, and sweat plentifully most 
of the night; my fever left me, and in 
the morning, crossing the Ferry, || I pro- 
ceeded on my journey on foot, having fifty 
miles to Burlington, where I w&s told, I 
should find a boat, that would carry me 
the rest of the way to Philadelphia. 
It rained very hard all the day. I 
was thorougly soaked, and by noon a 
good deal tired, so I stopped at a poor inn. K 
where I staid all night. Beginning, now, 
to wish I had never left home, I made so 
miserable a figure, too, that I found by 
the questions asked me. I was suspected 
to he some runaway indentured servant, 
and in danger of being taken up on that 
suspicion. However, I proceeded r.ex. 
day and got in the evening to an inn|| 
within eight or ten miles of Burlington, 
kept by one Dr. Brown. (Account of Dr. 
Brown omitted). At his house, J lay that 
night, and anived the next morning at 
Burlington, but had the mortification to 
find that the regular boats had gone a lit- 
tle before, and no other expected to go 
before Tuesday, litis hying Saturday." 

In appendix to Du. .lap's Hi'itory of 
New York, page 178-9, is the following 
account of the ways of travelling, in 1753. 
from New York to New Jersey, and 
through to Philadelphia : The improve- 
ments in travelling, was at this time, so 
great, that a man might, (wind, weather 
and other circumstances favoring), arrive 
at Philadelphia from New York, or vice 
versa, in three days, as the following noti- 
fication specifies: "A commodious stage 
boat will attend at the city hall slip, near 
the Half Moon Battery to receive goods 
and passengers, on Saturdays and Wednes- 
days; and on Mondays and Thursdays 
will set out for Perth Amboy Ferry ; there 
a stage wagon will receive them, and set 
out on Tuesdays and Fridays, in the 
morning, and carry them to Cranberry, 
and then the same day with fresh horses 
to Burlington, where a stage boat receives 
them and sets out for Philadelphia." These 



1 Prior to this time, a road had been laid out, and 
opened from what is now South Amboy. through by 
Crauberry to Bordentown, and through to Burliugton. 

U Doabtless at Craubury 

(Bordentown. 



packet boats were small sloop3 navigated 
by a man and boy, or at most by two men, 
(a captain and mate,) and that by the 
' outside passage,' that is, through the 
Narrows, and proceeding to Amboy Bay, 
the vessel might be driven, (as was the 
case several times), to sea; and when the 
weather discouraged the crew or captain 
from attempting the outside passage, they 
went by the ' Kills" or Author Kull 
Sound, between Staten Island and the 
main land, which passage, sometimes, oc- 
cupied three days, though ordinarily per- 
formed in one. 

"A second way to Philadelphia was by 
crossing the Bay to Staten Island in a 
pe.riauger,* or pettyauga, a boat without 
keel, with two masts and two large sails, 
the lack of keel supplied by lee boards, 
all these managed by one man, who was 
likewise helmsman and very frequently 
drunk. In a gale of wind, you confided 
to this man and, perhaps, an assistant boy 
all your worldly hopes, including that of 
reaching Staten Island, which if you ar- 
rived at, you crossed the Ferry at Arthur 
Kull Sound, and a scow carried you to the 
"Blazing Star" (the sign of the Ferry 
House being a cornel) at Woodbridge; 
from thence, you proceeded, crossing the 
Raritan in a scow at New Brunswick, and 
the Delaware in another at Trenton ; an- 
other river was crossed in a floating bridge 
of planks, and on the third or fourth day 
you might arrive at Penn's city." 

" The third and most common route was 
to cross the North River to Paulus Hook 
in a boat, similar to the above, called a 
perryauger, with same protection and guid- 
ance, but a shorter distance and less time 
for suffering. You then were dragged 
through marshes to Hackensack Hirer, 
and was ferried over in a scow, then to 
Passaick River, and as before with no 
haste, ferried over, and then as above said, 
over iliree more rivers, and in about three 
days you might be set down at the " In- 
dian Queen" in Philadelphia." 

The same author, on page 197 of his ap- 
pendix, shows the difficulties sometimes 
incident to this way of travelling: "On 
January 28th, 1768," Colonel Kalb, (known 
afterwards in American history as Baron 
De Kalb, and killed at battle of Camden), 
with eight others in crossing from the Bla- 
zing Star, New Jersey, to Staten Island, 
was the only person who escaped unin- 



* The lute Commodore VnnderVill, in his boyhood, 
followed this business between Staten Island and New 
York with 6uch a boat. 
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jured. the rest either dying from suffering 
all night on a sandbar, where the tcow 
sunk, or being more or less frozen, some 
losing toes, others feet. But Kalb, after 
being with tfcn rest rescued from their 
perishing condition, instead of sitting 
with them by the fire, put his feet and 
leg? in cold water, and took somo refresh- 
ments, tlien went to b. d and got up un- 
hurt by the frost. One gentleman, a Mr. 
George, died before succour arrived. 

But now to return to the County and 
Township matters. Nov. 16th, 1790, the 
legislature of the Stale enacted the fol- 
lowing :f ; ' Thai jurisdiction of this state 
in and over a lot of land situate at point 
of Sandy Hook, in County of Monmouth, 
containing four acres, on which light 
house and Other buildings are erected 
shall be and same is hereby ceded to and 
vested in the United Slates of America 
forever."J 

In 1800, Monmouth countv had the fol- 
lowing townships: Middletown, Shrews- 
bury. Freehold, Upper Freehold, Dover 
and Stafford. Six township with a popu- 
lation of nineteen thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventy two persons. Feb. 23d, 
1801, an act was pa»sed "to divide the 
the township of Shrewsbury." " All that 
part of the township of Shrewsbury, in 
the County of Monmouth, lying within 
the following bounderies, to wit: Begin- 
ning at the main sea or ocean, in the middle 
of Shark River Inlet, und from thence run- 
ning up the main stream thereof up along 
its several windings to a place called and 
known by the name of the Horse Pouud ;{j 
and from thence from a certain pine tree 
standing by the edge of the brook in the 
Horse Pound, lettered I. P., said to be the 
beginning corner of a tract of land, sur- 
veyed and returned for Joseph Potter, de- 
ceased, on a straight line, to the head 
spring of Mingumehone Branch, at the 
foot of Manhomony Hill, near the widow 
Harvey's house ; and from thence, on a 



tSee Laws of New Jersey, by William Person, 
printed by Abraham Blauvelt, at New Brunswick, 

'iThe light house on Sa. dy Hook was lighted for the 
first time on the night of. January 18th, 1764 

3 Horse Pound, called so according to tradition, be- 
cause at this place the Ind'ans caught tho horses and 
cattle of the first Mitten, which ran wild in the woods, 
distinguished only by certain marks, which were en- 
tered in Township and Couaty records The Indians 
are said to have built a brush fence, in.shape of a trian- 
gle, the apex at this place which was a bad mire hole 
or bog This fence ran off a mile, diverging until 
the two lines were nearly a mile apart. The hor- 
ses and cattle were driven in at the base and tollowing 
the fences down, came to the bog, were they mired and 
were easily captured. 



straight line, to the most southerly corner 
of a tract of land, belonging to the Rever- 
end Samuel Pyle|| called the Mill tract; 
from thence along said Pyle's southerly 
bound lines, till it meets the easterly 
bound line of the township ot free- 
hold, and from thence along said line, 
southerly, until it meets the northerly 
bound line of the township of Dover ; and 
from thence, eastwardly, along the line of 
said township until it comes to the main 
ocean, and from thence along the same, 
northerly, to the place of beginning, shall 
be and the same is hereby set oft from 
township of Shrewsbury', and the same is 
hereby established a separate township to 
be called by the name of The Township of 
Howell. "H So named in honor of Richard 
Howell, who was then Governor of the 
State. , . , ..... 

Feb. 28, 1844, the the township of Mill- 
stone was created by an act of the Legis- 
lature, as follows: "That all that 
part of the townships of Upper Free- 
hold and Freehold, in the County 
of Monmouth, and of the township 
of Monroe, in the County of Middle- 
sex, lying within the boundaries and de- 
scriptions following to wit, Beginning in 
the middle of the Mount Holly road, near 
Asher Smith's tavern ,* * and where the 
road to Preston's factory strikes the same, 
in the township of Freehold ; thence run- 
ning along the middle of the road leading 
from the said Smith's tavern to Hannah 
Claytons Inn, to where the public roads 
cross near the said Inn;tt thence follow- 
ing the middle of the public road, north- 
erly to a point opposite the dwelling 
house of William Osborn ; thence north, 
twenty nine degrees west to the county 
line, between Monmouth and Middlesex; 
thence westerly, in a direct line, through 
the township of Monroe, in the County of 
Middlesex, to the bridge over the Mill- 
stone brook, on the public road, near Dan- 
iel D. Reed's dwelling house; thence 
down the middle of the said Millstone 
brook, until it reaches the County line, be- 
tween Mercer and Middlesex, at or near 
the head of Peter Wikoff's mill pond; 



1 This should be Rev Simon Pyle. He was a Minister 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church Preached during 
the first part of his lite through Virginia. Maryland and 
South Jersey. Afterwards settled here as »««««. 
Was also a local preacher. He was the father of 
Simon F. Pyle, the .well-known surveyor at Jersej- 
ville. 

U Bloomfield's Laws, page 17, etc. 

* * Now called Smithburg, formerly Smithville. 

tfNow Manalapanville. 
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thence southerly, following Ihesaid County 
line to the Monmouth County line ; thence 
southwesterly following the said Mon- 
mouth County line to the bridge over the 
Assanpink brook, on the York road ; 
thence up the middle of the said brook 
easterly, till it strikes the bridge on the 
land of Joseph I. Ely, son of Isaac Eiy, de- 
ceased, in the middle 01 the new road 
leading Irom Hightstown to Britton's tav- 
ern, sometimes called the stone tavern; 
thence southerly in a direct line, to a 
point in the public road, one rod west of 
said Brilton tavern; thence running as 
the needle now points, south, six degrees 
and thirty minutes east, over Sugar Loaf 
Hill, to the Ivanhoe or north branch of 
Lahaway creek ; thence up the middle of 
said Ivanhoe, to its head, at a spring near 
the late resi .enceof Elislia Karr, deceased ; 
thence a due east course to the Mount 
Holly Road ; thence northeasterly, along 
the middle of the said Mount Holly road to 
the place of beginning, shall be and here- 
by is set oft' from the said townships of 
Upper Freehold and Freehold in the 
County of Monmouth, and Monroe in the 
County of Middlesex, and made a separate 
township to be called and known by the 
name nf "The township of Millstone," 
and all that part of the said township of 
Monioe, in the county of Middlesex, 
which lies within the above mentioned 
boundaries, shall be and the same is here- 
by attached to and made a part of the 
County of Monmouth, and shall be sub 
ject to all the laws which the County of 
Monmouth now is or may be subject to ; 
and ihe said line shall hereafter be the 
boundary line between the said County of 
Monmouth and the County of Middle- 
sex."* 

The people of Middlesex did not seem 
to like this summary annexation of a part 
of their territory ; so the very next year 
they procured the passage of a law restoi- 
ing to Monroe township till the territory 
taken, and establishing the old boundary 
line between the two counties. f 

After this, in 1847, some of the inhabi- 
tants of a little triangular piece of Mon- 
roe, in Middlesex, ambitious to become 
citizens of Monmouth, or dissatisfied wilh 
their situation, had part of this same 
boundary again changed, " to begin at the 
point in the Middlesex and Mercer County 
line, where the middle of the public road 
leading from Milford, by way of Disbor 



ouglrs northwest corner to Perrineville, 
crosses the same; and shall run thence 
along the middle of the said road, an east- 
erly course, till it strikes the present Mid- 
dlesex and Monmouth Countv line; the 
residue of the northern boundary line 
of the Township of Millstone, re- 
maining as heretofore." That all that 
part of the township of Monroe, in 
the County of Middlesex, lying south- 
ward of the aforesaid bounds is annexed 
I to said township of Millstone; also that 
| said line shall hereafter be the boundary 
i line between Monmouth and Middlesex 
j counties. t 

In 1844, the township of Jackson, (so 
named in honor of President Jackson, 
and because its inhabitants wore hie 
staunch supporters), was set oft' by Ihe 
following enactment: "All that part of 
the township of Upper Freehold, Free- 
hold and Dover, in ihe County of Mon- 
mouth, lying within the boundaries and 
descriptions following, to wit: Beginning 
at Arneytown, tit the junction of the New 
Egypt and Hornerstown roads; and run- 
ning thence along the middle of the Hor- 
nerstown road to ihe Ciosswick's Creek; 
thence down the middle of said creek to 
the mouth of the Lahaway; thence along 
the middle of the Lahaway, following the 
course of the north branch thereof (com- 
monly called Ivanhoe) to its head ; thence 
eastwardly across the township of Free- 
hold, to the point where the north branch 
of the Metetecunck River crosses the line 
between the townships of Howell and 
Freehold; thence southwardly along the 
line between Howell and Freehold to the 
township of Dover; thence in a direct 
course to Ihe southwest angle of the town- 
ship of Upper Freehold, where the Slab 
bridge branch crosses the old province 
line; thence along tho said line to the 
place of beginning." 4 The boundaries 
between Jackson and Millstone were al- 
lered in 1846. '''he southern boundary 
line of township of Millstone to commence 
'• in the public road, one rod west ol Brit- 
ton's tavern, and shall run tiience south, six 
degrees and thirty minutes east, as the 
needle pointed in February, 1844, over 
Suiriir Loaf Hill to the Ivanhoe; and 
thence continue the same course to the 
middle of ihe Mount Holly Road ; thence 
northeasterly, along the middle of the 
same, to the point in said road where the 
line of Millstone, at us formation struck 



* Pamphlet Laws of N. J., 1844, page 140-1. 
t Paui. Laws of 1845, page 148, etc. 



t Pain. Laws or 1847, page 86. 
* Piim. Laws of 1844, pafce 167. 
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the said road. And all that part of the >| 
township of Jackson lying northward of 
■aid bounds, is annexed to Millstone.t I 
In 1845 Plumsted was erected into a 
township. That part of the township or 
Jackson lying west of a line, "beginning in 
the middle of the Lahaway Creek, where the 
public road crosses the same, near Moses 
Ivin's Grist Mill, and in ihe line dividing 
the townships of Upper Freehold and 
Jackson, and runninii thence, along the 
middle of said public road lo Mon- 
mouth road, near Moses Ivin's dwelling 
house; and from thence, along thermdri e 
of the Manahawkin road, in a southwardly 
direction, to where the same intersects 
the line of the township <-f Dover."! In 
1846 the township of Union was set oft 
from Stafford and Dover as follows: All , 
that pari of the townships of St* fiord and 
Dover lying within the following boun- 
daries : "Beginning at the sea and run- 
ning first, a due west course to the fouiIi- 
erly point of Harvest point ; thence north 
forty five degrees wesi, crossing the Bay 
to the main meadows; I hence northeast- 
erly, alonij the edge of the same to the 
north of Gunning h-iver ; thence up said 
river, its various courses, to the north ol 
Fresh Creek ; thence up said creek, its 
various courses, to the north line of a 
tract of land, known as the Fresh Creek 
Lot, now owned by the heirs or devisees 
of Samuel G. Wright, deceased, and oth- 
ers; thence westerly, along said line to 
the westerly end thereof; thence north, 
fitly two degrees and fifty minutes west, 
along a line known as the Ogden line, to 
a stone, being the second corner of a tract 
of land known as the Ogden tract; stand- 
ing on a course north, ten degrees and 
twenty one minutes east, eight chains and 
seventy five links, from a large stone 
standing on Par's cabin knoll; thence 
northwesterly to the northwest corner ol 
a tract ol land that Joseph W. Pharo, de- 
ceased, purchased of the executors of Sam- 
uel Pharo, deceased ; thence north, fifty 
degrees west, one hundred and eight 
chains and twenty seven links to a stone 
in west line of Sunmans'8 Patent; thence 
north seventy degrees west, to the Bur- 
lington county line; thence up and along 
said county line, to intersect with a due 
west course from the head of the main 



f Pamphlets l.««i of 1840, page 120. 

% Pamphlet Laws of 1846, p»ge 80. 

3SoiiiuMi» it ought to be. Peter Sonmane wesson 
of ? A°en" So.in.au., only Hollander among the twenty- 
four proprietor! of East Jersey. 



southerly branch of Cedar Creek, known 
aa Factory branch ; thence a due east 
course to the head ol said Factory branch ; 
thence down and along said branch and 
creek to the Bav : thence southerly a.ong 
the edge of the same to the beginning. || 

Thw Legislature of Nhw Jersey, March 
12th 1846, ceded to the United States the 
jurisdiction over th.-t part of Sandy • ook, 
'•lying north of an east and west line, 
through the mouth of Youngs Creek, at 
low water, and extending across the Is- 
land or Cape of Sandy Hook, from shore 
to shore, and bounded on all sides by tne 
sea. and Sandy Hook Bay." 'Ihe United 
States to retain jurisdiction only so long 
as they use these lands for military or 
public purposes. The civil and criminal 
laws to operate within this tract, so tar as 
not incomputable with the use and en 
joymentof the premises by the United 
StateB.11 , , 

In 1X47 the township of Atlantic was 
formed from Shrewsbury, Freehold and 
Mkldletown. The beginning of the boun- 
daries is at the southwest corner of the 
township of Shrewsbury, where the Free- 
hold, Shrewsbury and Howell township 
lines' meet; thence running northeily, 
until it comes to the mouth ol the road 
that leads through Jacob Conovcr s farm ; 
thence northerly, following the middle ot 
said road until it comes to the road near 

Hulse's house, which road leads to 

John J. lily's mills; thence easterly, fol- 
lowing the middle of said road, until it 
strikes Middle Hop Brook ; thence east- 
erly, down said brook, its various course 
until it comes to Swimming River 
Brid«e; thence southerly, along the mid 
die of the main road leading to 'hnton 
Falls, until it comes to Haggerty's cor- 
ner- thence southerly, until i' strikes the 
Tinton Falls mill-pond brook; thence up 
the said brook, its various courses, until it 
comes to Fine Brook ; thence up the said 
Pine Brook, until it strikes the Howell 
township line; thence westerly, along the 
line dividing the townships of Howell ana 
Shrewsbury, to the Freehold line, the 
place of beginning"** 

In 1848 three new townships were cre- 
ated Marlborough, (so called on account 
of its marl beds), was taken from Free- 
hold, as follows : "Beginning at the north- 
west corner of the township of freehold 
in the line between the counties ot Mid- 



I Pamphlet Law* of 1846. page 10-11. 
\ Pamphlet Laws of 1846, page 124. 
I « Pamphlet Laws of 1841. page 86-91. 
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dlesex and Monmouth, and at the point 
where the line of the townships of Middle- 
town and Freehold meet; thence running 
along the line between the said townships 
of Freehold and Middletown, in a south- 
easterly direction until it conies to the 
line of Atlantic township, in said county 
of Monmouth, at the point in said line 
where the lines of the townships of Free- 
hold, Middletown and Atlantic meet; 
thence along the line of Atlantic town 
ship in a southwesterly direction till it 
comes to a point opposite the house of 
William I. Sickles; thence leaving the 
said Atlantic line, and running weslward- 
ly, in a straight line, to the brook, near 
John Griggs' distillery ; thence down said 
brook, i ts various courses, 'till it comes to 
a point four hundred yards west of David 
R. Vanderveer's house; thence northerly 
in a straight line, to a po;nt one chain 
north of John F. Barricklo's house; 
thence westerly in a straight line to a 
point in the line of Middlesex County, ly- 
ing one chain south of Richard Magie's 
house; thence down said line to the 
beginning." f t Mnnalopan township 

(old Indian name, meaning good 
corn-land), was also taken from Freehold 
township, "beginning at Asher Smith's 
tavern, at the southeast corner of the 
township of Millstone, in the road leading 
from Mount Holly to Freehold, and from 
thence running along the middle of said 
road, northwardly to the mouth of the 
road leading to Blacks Mills; thence in a 
northwardly course, to a stone planted in 
the middle of the road, leading from Eng- 
lishtown to Freehold, said stone being 
the corner of trie farms now owned by 
William T. Sutph in (formerly the parson- 
age farm ol the First Presbyterian church 
of Freehold), and that of John E. Gor 
don ; thence north, forty degrees and 
thirty seconds east, till it strikes the line 
of the township of Marlborough; thence 
along the southerly line of Marlborough, 
until it strikes the boundary line between 
the counties of Monmouth and Middlesex ; 
thence following said boundary line south- 
wardly to the northeast corner of the 
townsnip of Millstone ; thence along the 
southern boundary line of said township 
to the place of beginning."* 

The Township of Raritan was set off from 
Middletown as follows: "Beginning at 
Tanner's Landing, on the shore of Raritan 

tt Pamphlet Law< of 1848. page 48. 
* Pamphlets Laws of 1848, page 199. 



Bay ; thence running southerly along the 
new road, near Thomas Arrowsmith's*l 
to the road leading from the village of 
Middletown to Key port; thence along the 
road by Daniel D. Hendrickson's, to the 
corner of John P. Luyster's and William 
H. Hendrickson's land ; thence westerly 
to the road running by Hendrick V. Luy- 
ster*2; thence along the said road to the 
road leading from Middletown to Holm- 
del*3; thence along the road by John Gol- 
den to the corner of Ann Ogborn, de- 
ceased ; thence following the road through 
Morrisville to the road leading from Holm- 
del to Leedsville*4; thence southerly to the 
Atlantic township line, between the lands 
of Joseph Conover, and Aaron Van Muter: 
thence along the line of said Atlantic 
township, in a westerly direction to the 
line of Freehold township; thence follow 
ing the line between Freehold and Mid- 
dletown Townships to t tie line between 
the counties of Monmouth and Middle- 
sex ; thence down the said county line 
to Raritan Bay ; thence along the shore 
of said Bay to the. place of Beginning*5." 
Thus the old township of Middletown 
was cut down to her present limits. In 
1849, Feb. 24, an act was passed " to di- 
vide the township of Shrewsbury " as fol- 
lows: The township of Shrewsbury shall 
be. and hereby is divided into two town- 
ships by a line running as follows, to-wit : 
" Beginning at the mouth of Shrewsbury 
South river, and running up said river to 
Eaton town Landing Creek, to the east line 
of Jacob White's land ; thence northerly 
along the line of land between Jacob 
White and Peter Castler to Parker's 
Creek ; thence up said creek to Ihe. Eaton- 
town Mill Brook ; thence up said brook 
to sai mill ; thence up the pond to 
a point where a line south, ten degrees 
west, will strike the road west of Asel 
Spinning's; thence on a straight line to 
the road leading from Eatonlown to Shark 
River, where said road crosses Cranberry 
Brook ; thence along said road as it runs 
across Jumping Brook, lo the northwest 



* (1) A Judge of Court of Errors and Appeals and a 
pieminent politician in Monmouth at one time. One of 
his eons, George, became Colonel of a New York regi- 
ment, and was killed at the Dattle of Gettysburg, while 
bravely leading his regiment. 

*(2) This neighborhood called Holland ; several Dutch 
families came from the west end of Long Island and 
bought out the original English settlers or their de- 
scendants in this vicinity, between 1690 and 1720. 

*(3) Formerly Baptisttown. 

*(4) Formerly Sandy New, afterwards Laedsville, 
named after an old settler, William Leeds, who came 
from Burlington eounty. 

*(5)Pamphlet Laws of 1848, page 95. 
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corner of Skullthorp's farm ; thence on a 
straight line running west of the school 
house near John P.L.Tilton'slo theHowel! 
line. The northwesterly part to be called 
the township of Shrewsbury, and the south- 
easterly part to be called the township of 
Ocean*6." During the same session, that 
part of Upper Freehold was annexed to 
the township of Plumsted, which begins at 
"the mouth of Lahaway, at its junction 
with (Jrosswicks Creek ; thence down the 
middle of said Crosswiv-ks Creek to the Bur- 
lington County line ; thence southwardly 
along the division line between the coun- 
ties of Burlington and Monmouth to the 
northwest corner of the township of Plum- 
sted, at Arneytown ; thence along the mid- 
dle of the Hornorslown road to the Cross- 
wicks Creek ; thence down the middle of 
said creek to the place of beginning*7." In 
1850, Monmouth was shorn of the larger 
part of her territory by the erection of 
Ocean county. 

Five whole townships, viz.: Stafford, Uni- 
on, Dover, Jackson and Plumsted, and a 
part of Howell, were taken off. The words 
of the first section of the act, passed Feb. 15, 
1850, *8 are as follow? : " All th-tt part of 
the County of Monmouth, contained with 
in the following boundaries, viz.: BegiD- 
ning at Manasquan inlet and mouth of 
Manasquan river ; thence up the middle 
of said river, to the first bridge over the 
same ; thence westerly to a corner on the 
south sideof said river, neartheold bridge; 
thence southwesterly, to the road leading 
to Jackson's Mills; thence along said road 
till it strikes the line between Howell and 
Jackson townships; thence along said 
line to the northeast corner of Jackson 
township ; thence along the line between 
Jackson and Freehold townships, till it 
strikes the road leading from Freehold to 
Mount Holly ; thence up the middle of 
said road to the Plumsted line ; thence 
down said line to Moses Ivin's flood gate 
bridge, over the Lahaway creek, being the 
beginning corner of Plumsted township; 
thence following the Plumsted line, the 
several courses thereof, to the line between 
Burlington and Monmouth counties; 
thence along said line to the sea shore ; 
thence along the sea to the place of begin- 
ning, be and the same is hereby erected 
into a separate county, to be called the 
County of Ocean ; and the said lines shall 
hereafter be the division lines between the 

*(6) Pamphlet Laws of 1849, pages 115 and 116. 
•(7) Pamphlet Laws of 1849, page 299. 
**8) Pamphlet Laws of 1850, page 78. 



counties of Monmouth, Burlington and 
Ocein." After Ocean County was formed, 
Monmouth consisted of Middletown, 
Shrewsbury. Atlantic, Raritan, Marlbor- 
ough, Freehold, Howell, Ocean, Manala- 
pan, Millstone and Upper Freehold, elev- 
en townships, with a population of thirty 
thousand two hundred and thirty-eight 
free persons, and seventy-five slaves* -.— 
In 1851 an act was passed which recites, 
that by the erection of Ocean County, 
and making the Freehold and Mount 
Holly road part of the boundary line 
between the two counties, a portion of 
Jackson township, lying north of said 
road, was left outside of the boundaries of 
any county, and that "all that part of the 
township of Jackson, ilying north of the 
road leading from Freehold to Mount Hol- 
ly, is set oft and annexed to the township 
of Upper Freeholdfl." In 1854, John L. 
Corhes, of Monmouth, Stacy B. Read, of 
Burlington, and Joseph Woodward, of 
Ocean County, wre appointed by act of 
the Legislature to ascertain and mark the 
lines of partition between the County of 
Ocean and the counties of Burlington and 
Monmouth, and when ascertained to file 
the r certificate of the line fixed in Secre- 
tary of State's officet2. 

A supplement to this lastactwas passed 
in 1857". The preamble recites: "Whereas 
it appears that the commissioners appoint- 
ed by the act of tne Legislature, approved 
March 17, 1854, to ascertain, run and mark 
the boundary line between the counties of 
Burlington and Ocean, have not run and 
marked that portion of said line, from 
Crosswicks Creek, near Shelltown, to the 
north branch of Rancocas Creek, usually 
called Hartshorne"s mill branch, a dis- 
tance of between eleven and twelve miles, 
and running through the most populous 
and thickly settled part of the whole tract. ; 
and that the line determined upon, in the 
report of said commissioners, is at variance 
and greatly differs from the ancient land- 
marks, old monuments, original chartered 
limits, long established, well known and 
undisputed boundary along this section, 
between said counties ; and that in conse- 
quence thereof, divers disputes and con- 
troversies have arisen and are likely to 
arise, with respect to the collection of 
taxes, and so forth, to the great inconven- 
ience and disadvantage of the inhabitants 
between those places ; therefore be it en- 






*(9) Abstract of population, and statistics of New Jer- 
sey, annexed to Pamphlet Laws of 18*2, page 9. 
+(1) Pamphlet Laws of 1851, page 323, 
\{2) Pamphlet Laws of 1854, page 451. 
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acted by the Senate and General Assembly 
of the State of New Jersey, ' That the line 
of partition between the said County of 
Ocean and the said County of Burlington, 
between the beginning and ending points 
hereinafter mentioned, shall be as follows, 
that is to say: Beginning at a point in 
the middle of the channel or watercourse 
of Crosswick's Creek, opposite a stone 
placed by the said commissioners, on the 
southerly side of said Creek, lettered "B," 
on west side, and "0," on the east side ; 
which stone is distant three chains and 
fifty-three links, on a course south, thirty- 
one degress and forty-eight minutes west, 
from a birch tree, near the southeast cor- 
ner of the bridge, over said creek, usually 
called Fowler's Bridge, near and north- 
wardly from the village of Shelltown ; and 
from said point to run in a straight or right 
line over said stone, according to the orig- 
inal metes and bounds and ancient monu- 
ments, thegeneral course of the road usual- 
ly called the old Province line, or County 
line road, laid in eighteen hundred and 
four, as the said road is now opened from 
Shelltown to the road from New Egypt to 
Jacobstown ; and to continue the general 
course of the said Province line road, until 
it strikes the soldier Joe corner stone, on 
the north side of Hockomic pond, a branch 
of Crosswicks Creek ; and from that stone 
in a direct line, southerly to the stone near 
Hartshome's Mill, placed bv said commis- 
sioners ; next southerly of the stone placed 
at or nearCrosswick GreekfS. Monmouth 
County is affected by this act, because in 
1869 "all that part of the Township of 
Plumsted. in thr County of Ocean, lying 
north of the middle of the Monmouth and 
Mount Holly road," was annexed to and 
made part of the Township of Upper Free- 
hold. The middle of said road being made 
the boundary line between Ocean and 
Monmouth countiesf4. 

In 1851 the township of Wall *1 (so 
named in honor of Garret D Wall) was 
set off from the township of Howell, 
"all that part of the township of Howell 
lying within the following boundaries, to 
wit: beginning at the sea or ocean in the 
middle of Shark River Inlet; and from 
thence running up the middle of the main 
stream thereof, along its general wind- 
ings, to a place called and known by the 
name of the Horse Pond, *2, to a certain 



t(3) Pam. Laws ofl8£7, page 477 and 8. 
t(4) Pam. Laws of 1869, page 151. 
*(1) Pam. law of 1851, page 191. 
*(2) Should bo •' Horse Pound." 



pine tree standing by the edge of the 
brook, in said Horse Pond, lettered " I. 
P.," said to be the beginning of a tract of 
land returned to Joseph Potter, deceased ; 
thence westerly along the line between 
the townships of Howell and Atlantic, 
sixty one chains; thence southerly on a 
straight line to tne mouth of Squancum 
brook; where it empties into Manasquan 
River on the south side thereof ; thence 
from the mouth of the i.foresaid Squan- 
cum brook south, three degrees and thir- 
ty minutes east, to the north line of Ocean 
county ; thence northerly along said line 
to Manasquan River, near old Squan 
Bridge ; thence down the middle of said riv- 
er to the ocean at Manasquan inlet ; thence 
northerly along the ocean to the begin- 
ning." 

In 1857 two townships were set off from 
Raritan by one act. First, "All that part 
of the township of Raritan, contained 
within the following boundaries and lines, 
that is to say : Beginning in the centre of 
the public road leading from Arrow- 
smith's Mills to Tanners' Landing, and 
in the line between the townships of Rari- 
tan and Middletown, at the northeast cor- 
ner of lands of John P. Smith ; and from 
thence running in a southwesterly direc- 
tion, in a straight line, to the bridge near 
Murphy's *3 Tan Yard, in the public road 
leading from Middletown to Middletown 
Point ; thence westerly along the middle 
of the said road to the intersection of said 
road with the road leading from Holm- 
del to Brown's Point; thence southerly 
along the middle of the last named 
road to the intersection of said road 
with the road leading from Beers' cor- 
ner to Mount Pleasant, near the residence 
of Ann Van Brackle ; and thence running 
in a straight line, on a southerly course to 
the northeast corner of the township of 
Marlboro', near the dwelling house of 
Samuel Beers; thence along the division 
line between the township of Raritan and 
the townships of Marlboro' and Atlantic to 
the Middletown line; thence northerly 
along the division line, between the town- 

*(3) Formerly owned by Francis Murphy, once Judge 
of the Monmouth Pleas, and by bis father, Timothy Mur- 
phy, who was a Justice of the Peace many years, and 
who also was a Judge ol the Monmouth Pleas. The last 
was a school teacher at one time. Qarret D. Wall went 
to school to him when a boy, and is said to have re- 
ceived many a thrashing at his hands to correct mis- 
chievous propensities. There Judge Joseph Murphy, now 
of Freehold, was born and reared. His brother, John G 
Murphy, went to Brooklyn. He was the father of Hon 
Henry C. Murphy, formerly Minister to Holland, and 
now a prominent public man in the State of New York 
AIho author and translator of several historical works 
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ships of Raritan and Middletown to the 
place of beginning. The same is set off 
from the township of Raritan and made a 
separate township to be called Holmdel- 
Also, all that part of the township of Rar- 
itan, contained within the following boun- 
daries and lines, that is to say, beginning 
in the division line between the townships 
of Marlboro' and Raritan. at the northeast 
corner of said township, of Marlboro' near 
the house of Samuel Beers ; from thence 
running in a northerly direction, in a 
straight line, to the intersection of the 
road leading from Beer's corner to Mount 
Pleasant, with the road leading from 
Brown's Point to Holmdel ; thence 
northerly along the centre of the last 
named road, to the intersection of said 
road, with the road leading from Me- 
chanicsville to the Middletown Point and 
Keyport Plank Road; thence in a northwest- 
erly direction, in a straight line to the 
mouth of Mohingson Creek, where it emp 
ties into Matawan Creek, and in the cen- 
tre of said Matawan creek; thence down 
the middle of said Matawan creek to the 
mouth of said Matawan creek, where it 
empties into the Raritan Bay; thence 
along the shore of said Raritan Bay, to the 
division line between the counties of 
Monmouth and Middlesex, (being the di- 
vision line between the township of Rari- 
tan and the said county of Middlesex) to 
the line of the township of Marlboro ; 
thence easterly along the division line be- 
tween the townships of Marlboro and Rar- 
itan to the place of beginning, is set off 
from the township of Raritan, and made 
a separate township to be called Mata- 
wan. *4. 

The township of Holmdel was named 
after the Holmes's, several of whom were, 
now are, and have been, for generations, 
large land owners and influential men in 
this region. 

From the first settlement of the county, 
down to the present time, many offices of 
honor and trust, in Monmouth, have been 
held by members of this family. With 
but few exceptions, the Holmes's have led 
honorable lives, been good citizens, and 
prospered in business. 

Much of the progress of our county in 
agriculture has been due to the industry, 
and strong common sense, which have 
characterized them. For two centuries, 
the old families of Monmouth have inter- 
married with the Holmes's. At this time, 
perhaps, one-four th of our inhabitants, 
»(4.) Pamphlet Laws of 1867, page 2»-»0. 



who are descendants of the English Bap- 
tist and Quaker settlers, and the Dutch, 
French, Huguenot and Scotch settlers ot 
this county, are connected by ties Of" 
blood with the Holmes's. The Rev. Oba- 
diah Holmes, second pastor of the old 
Baptist Church, at Newport, Rhode Is- 
land, was the ancestor of this family. 

In the History of the Baptists, Vol. 1st, 
page 208, etc., by Isaac Backus, published 
in 1777, is an account of Rev. Obadiah 
Holmes, written by himself. He was one 
of the patentees in Nicoll's Patent, but 
like some others, never actually settled 
here. He made occasional visits trom 
Rhode Island, and helped organize the 
Baptist Church at Middletown, which was 
the first of this sect in New Jersey, and 
either the third or fourth in America. 
Many of the Rhode Island Baptists were 
among the purchasers of " Newasunk, Nav 

arumsunk and Pnoiiipeck " as the Indian 
names of the region, from Raritan Bay to 
Shark River, are spelled on our early rec- 
ords. A list of those purchasers is en- 
tered in Book "A" bound with Books 
" C and D" of Deeds, in Monmouth Clerk s 
office. Many of the names of prominent 
men in Rhode Island, from 1646 to 1700, 
appear on tliis list. For example, the 
names of the following Presidents or gov- 
ernors of Rhode Island, who were elected 
each year: 

John Coegshall, Governor of Rhode Is- 
land in 1647-68. Walter Clark, Governor 

in 1676-86-99. 

William Codington, Governor in Ib8.5-80. 

He died in 1688. Henry Bull, Governor 

in 1685-90. 

Also names of following Assistant or 
Lieutenant Governors of Rhode Island: 

Job Allmy, William Reape, Edward 
Thurston, Daniel Gould, Joshua Cogg- 
shall, Christopher Allmy, Stephen Ar- 
nold, Edward Smith, Francis Brindley. 

In a memorandum made by Roger Wil- 
liams, in 1638, and published in Vol. I, 
page 92, of Backus' History, he speaks ot 
John Throckmorton,* William Arnold, 
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* This John Throckmorton was with Anna Hutcum- 
son, at Westchester, N. Y. After she was killed by the 
Indians he still held his land and possessions by his 
sons in Westchester ; but he was at Providence, Rhode 
Island the most of his time, holding his citizenship tliei e. 
It was often the case, in those days, for the "a™ per- 
son to be put down as a citizen of two or three different 
places This was done to hold lauds and secure patent*, 
which like Nicolls' patent required a certain number to 
settle within a limited time. Population being scant 
the names of persons were often entered on record as 
actual settlers when they were not. There was consid- 
erable dodging back and forth of this kind, betweeo 
the Long Island towns and Monmontb. 
t Book A, B,C, of Deeds. 






Thomas James, Robert Cole and Ezekiel 
Holliman as his friends and associates. 
All of these persons had sons among the 
early settlers viz: Stephen Arnold, Job 
and John Throckmorton, William James, 
Edward Cole, and Samuel Holliman. 
There were also many others from Rhode 
Island, as Richard and Benjamin Bor- 
den, Thomas Potter, Robert Carr, John 
Smith, Zachary Gant or Gaunt, Robert 
Hazard, etc., etc. 

All the persons entered as purchasers 
in Book A of Deeds, did not actually 
settle. Some sent their sons or near rela- 
tives and some sold out or abandoned 
their shares. 

Two of Rev. Obadiah Holmes's sons 
came over, Obadiah and Jonathan ; 
the first only remained a few years 
and then went back to Rhode Island. 
Jonathan Hoimes remained and was 
one of the first officials elected at a 
meetingf of the inhabitants of Middle- 
town on " Newasunk Neck," and of 
Shrewsbury on " Navarumsunk Neck," 
held Dec. 19, 1667. 

The name is sometimes spelied 
" Hullmes " in the old records. 

The Rev. Obadiah Holmes was a trusted 
and faithful leader of the Baptists ot 
Rhode Island. He was a staunch, con- 
scientous man, of profound religious con- 
victions. Like many others of the day 
he suffered persecution on account of his 
faith at the hands of the intolerant and 
tyrannical Puritans of New England. — 
When sentenced by them to pay a fine 
for preaching Baptist doctrines, or be 
whipt, he refused to pay, although able to 
do so. He deemed a payment of the fine 
to be an acknowledgement of error, and 
he chose rather to suffer than " deny his 
Lord." The Plymouth Records show 
that he, with others, were presented by a 
Puritan Grand Jury, because of preaching 
the Baptist faith, The following is a true 
copy of the Court Record. 

"At a General Court holden at New 
Plymouth, the second of October, 1650, 
before rVilliam Bradford, gentleman, Gov- 
ernor, Thomas Prince, William Collyare, 
Capt. Miles Standish, Timothy Hetherly, 
William Thomas, John Allen, gentlemen. 
Assistants (and a house of Deputies.) 
"Presentment by the Grand Inquest.* 
October, second, 1650. 

"Wee whose names are here underwrit- 



* These me« had never exercised any power in tin 
Old World, and when invested with power in the wilder 
nees ol America, they were somewhat like the " Beggai 
on Horseback." 



ten, being the Grand Inquest, doe pre- 
sent to this Court, John Hazell, Mr. Ed- 
ward Smithf and his wife, Obadiah Holmes, 
Joseph Tory and his wife, and the wife of 
James Man, William DeuellJ and his wife, 
of the town of Rehoboth, for the continu- 
ing of a meeting upon the Lord's day 
from house to house, contrary to the or- 
der of this Court, enacted June 12, 1650. 
Thomas Robinson, 
Henrv Tomson, 
etc., to the number 14." 

What was done witli them under this 
indictment, does not appear on record. 

The next year, on July 19, 1651, £ John 
Clarke, Obadiah Holmes and John Cran- 
dal, being the representatives of the Bap- 
tist Church in Newport, at the request of 
William Witter, went to his house in 
Lynn, he being an old man, unable to go 
a long journey. While holding service 
here, two constables came and arrested 
them under a warrant issued bv Robert 
Bridges. They appeared to be somewhat 
of Quakers, as they insisted on keeping 
their hats on in Court when brought be- 
fore Bridges. He committed them to 
prison at Boston. The words of the com- 
mitment were as follows. || 
"To the Keeper of the Prison at Boston : 

By virtue hereof, you are required to 
take into your custody, from the consta- 
ble of Lynn, or his deputy, the bodies of 
John Clarke, Obadiah Holmes and John 
Crandal, and them to keep until the next 
County Court to be held at Boston, that 
they may then and there answer to such 
complaints as may be alledged against 
them ; for being ta'ken by a consta- 
ble at a private meeting at Lynn, 
upon the Lord's day. exercising among 
themselves, to whom divers of the 
Town repaired and joined with them, and 
that in the time of the public exercise of 
the worship of God ; as also for offensively 
disturbing the peace oi' the congregation, 
at their coining into the public meeting, 
in the time of prayer in the afternoon, 
and for saying and manifesting that the 
church in Lynn was not constituted ac- 
cording to the order of our Lord, and for 
such other things as shall be alledged 
against them, concerning their seducing 
and drawing others after their erroneous 

t Edwird Smith's mime appears in Book A, B, C, of 
Deeds, Monmouth records, as a purchaser. 

JQuery. Is the name Deuell the same name which is 
sprlled in Monmouth Records, as Devell or Devill? 
The '• U " and "V" of the old writers in our records are 
sometimes very similar. 

! Backus History, Vol. 1, page 215, etc. 
Backus History, Vol. 1, page 218-19. 
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judgments and practices, and for suspi- 
cion of having their hands in rebaptizing 
of one or more among us, a« also for neg 
lecting or refusing to put in sufficient se- 
curity for their appearance at the Baid 
Court. Hereof, fail not at your peril. 

Robert Bridges." 
July 31. 1651. John Clarke and Oba- 
diah Holmes were brought before the 
Courtlf and sentenced to pay a fine or be 
"well whipt." Clarke's fine was paid. 
"John Crandal was fined five pounds 
only for being with the rest. He was re- 
leased upon promise ot appearing at their 
next Court, [though they did not let him know 
when it was till it was over, and they then ex- . 
acted the fine of the keeper), and he with Mr. 
Clark returned home. Mr. Holmes was , 
kept in prison till their Court met. in the I 
beginning o( September, arfd then, after a 
public lecture in Boston, the sentence of 
Court was executed upon him."*l 

Rev. Obadiah Holmes wrote an account 
of this as follows.*2 

" Unto the well beloved brethren, .John 
Spilsbury, William Kiffen, and the rest 
that in London stand fast in the faith, and 
continue to walk stedfastly in that order 
of the gospel which was once delivered 
unto the saints by Jesus Christ; Obadiah 
Holmes, an unworthy witness that Jesus 
is the Lord, and of late a prisoner for Je- 
sus sake at Boston, sendeth greeting. 
Dearly beloved and longed after, 
" My heart's desire is to hear from you, 
and to hear that you grow in grace, and 
in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and that your love to him, 
and one unto another, as he hath given 
commandment, abaundeth, would be the 
very joy and great rejoicing of my soul 
and spirit. Had 1 not been prevented by 
my beloved brethren of Providence, who 
have wrote unto you, wherein you have 
my mind at large ; and also by our be- 
loved brother Clarke, of Rhode Island, 
who may, if God permit, see you, and 
speak with you mouth to mouth, I had 
here declared myself in that matter, but 
now I forbear ; and because I have an ex- 
perimental knowledge in myself, that in 
members of the same body, while it stands 
in union with the head, there is a sympa- 
thizing spirit, which passeth through, and 
also remaineth in each particular, so that 
one member can neither mourn nor re- 
joice, but all the members are ready to 



tfjohn Bndicott, Governor, presided. 

*1 Backus' Histery, Vol. 1, page 228. 

*2 Backus' History, Vol.1, page 229, etc. 



mourn and rejoice with it; I shall the 
rather impart unto you some dealings 
which I have had therein from the sons ol 
men. and" the gracious supports which I 
have had from the Son of God, my Lord 
and yours, that so like members you 
might rejoice with me, and might be en- 
couraged, by the same experiment of his 
tender mercies, to fear none of those 
things which vou shall suffer for Jesus 
sake. It pleased the Father of lights, af- 
ter a long continuance of mine in death 
and darkness, to cause lifeand immortali- 
ty to be brought to light in my soul, and 
also to cause me to see that this lite was 
by the death of his Son, in that hour and 
power of darkness procured, which 
wrought in my heart a restless desire to 
know what the Lord, who had so dearly 
bought me, would have me to do, and 
finding that it was his last will (to which 
none is to add. and from which none is to 
detract) that they which had faith in his 
death for life, should yield up themselves 
to hold forth a lively consimililude or like- 
ness unto his death, burial and resurrec- 
tion, by that ordinance of baptism, I read- 
ily yielded thereto, being by love con- 
strained to follow the Lamb, (that takes 
away the sins of the world), whithersover 
he goes. I had no sooner separated from 
their assemblies, and from communion 
with them in their worship of God, and 
thus visibly put on Christ, being resolved 
alone to attend upon him. and to submit 
to his will, but immediately the adversary 
cast out a flood against us. arfd stirred up 
the spirits of men to present myself and 
two more to Plymouth Court, where we 
met with four petitions against our whole 
company to take some speedy course to 
suppress us ; one from our own plantation, 
with 35 hands to it; one from the church, 
as they call it, at Taunton ; one from all 
the ministers in our coldny, except two, it 
I mistake not, and one from the Court at 
Boston, in the Massachusetts, under their 
Secretary's hand ; whereupon the Court 
straitly charged us to desist, and neither 
to ordain officers, nor to baptize, nor to 
break bread together, nor yet to meet up- 
on the first day of the week ; and having 
received these strait charges, one ot tne 
three discovers the sandy foundation upon 
which he stood, who, when the flood came 
and the wind blew, fell, yet it pleased the 
Frther of mercies (to whom be the praise) 
to give us strength to stand, and to tell 
them it was better to obey God than man ; 
and such was the grace of our God to ub- 









ward, that though we were had from Court 
to Court, yet were we firmly resolved to 
keep close to the rule, and to obey the 
voice of our Lord, come what will come. 

" Not long alter these troubles I came 
upon occasion of business into the colony 
of the Massachusetts, with two other 
brethren, as brother Clarke being one of 
the two can inform you, where we three 
were apprehended, carried to Boston, and 
so to the Court, and were all sentenced ; 
what they laid to my charge, you mav 
here read in my sentence *1, upon the 
pronouncing of which, as I went from the 
bar, I expressed myself in these words: I 
bless Go ., I am counted worthy to suffer 
for the name of Jesus. Whereupon John 
Wilson (tlieir pastor, as they call him) 
struck me before the judgment seat, and 
cursed me, saying, thecime of God or Je- 
sus, go with thee *2 ; so we were carried to 
the prison, where not long after I was de- 
prived of my two loving friends, at whose 
departuie the adversary stepped in, took 
hold ol my spirit, and troubled me for the 
space of an hour, and then the Lord came 
in, and sweetly relieved me, causing me to 
look to himself, so was I stayed, and re- 
freshed in the thoughts of my God ; and 



*1 " The sentence of Obadiah Holmes, of Seaconk, the 
3lstofthc5lhm. 1651. 

" Forasmuch as you Obadiah Holmes, being come In- 
to thin, jurisdiction about the 21 of the 5 m. did meet at 
one Win. Witter's house, at Lynn, ami did here private- 
ly (aud at other times, being an excommunicate person, 
did take iipon you to preach and baptize) upon the 
Lord's day, or other's days, and being takeu ttieu by the 
constable, and coming afterward lo the assembly at 
I. .vim, did, in disrespect to the ordinance of God and 
his worship, keep on your hat, the pastor boing in pray- 
er, insomuch that you would uot give reverence in vail- 
ing your hat. till it was forced off your head, to the dis- 
turbance of the congregation, anil professsing against 
the institution of the church, as not being according to 
the gospel of Jesus Christ ; and that you. the said Oba- 
diah Holmes did, upon the day following, meet again 
at the baid Win. Witter's, in contempt to authority, you 
being then in the custody of the law, and did there ro- 
ceive the sacrament, bring excommunicate, and that 
you ilid baptize such as were baptized before, and there- 
by did necessarily deny the baptism that, was before ad- 
ministered to be baptism, the churches no churches, and 
also other ordinances, and ministers, as if all were a 
nullity ; aud also did deny the lawfulness ofbaptiziug of 
infants; and all tills tends to the dishonor of God, the 
despising the ordinaLces of God among us, the peace of 
the churches, and seducing the subjects of this common- 
wealth from the truth ol I lie gospel of Jesus Christ, and 
perverting the strait ways of the Lord, the Court doth 
fine you 3o pouu'ls, to be paid, or sufficient sureties that 
the said sum shall he paid by the first, day of the next 
Court of Assistants, or else to be well whipt, and that 
you shall remain in prison till it be paid, or security 
given in for it. By the Court, 

INCBEASE NoWF.LL. 

*2 "Mr Wilson is represented by his cotempornries as 
one of the most humble, piius and benevolent men of 
'he age." Massachusetts History, vol. I, p. 258. Rut 
"hen Unit darling p int. infant, sprinkling, was in dan- 
ger, see how it nuikes the most benevolent set like cruel 
persecutors I" — Note by Isaac Backus. 



although during the time of my imprison- 
ment the tempter was busy, yet it pleased 
God so to stand at my right hand, that 
the motions were but sudden, and bo van- 
ished away ; and although there were that 
would have paid the money if I would ac 
cept it, yet I durst not accept of deliver- 
ance in such a way, and therefore my an- 
swer to them was, that although I would 
acknowledge their love to a cup of cold 
water, yet could I not thank them for 
their money, if they should pay it So 
the Court drew near, and the night before 
I should suffer according lo my sentence, 
it pleased God I rested and slept quietly ; 
in the morning my friends come to visit 
me, desiring me to take the lefreshment 
of wine, and oilier comforts ; but my reso- 
lution was not to drink wine, nor strong 
drink that day until my punishment was 
over; and the reason was, lest in easel 
had more strength, courage and boldness 
than ordinarily could be expected, the 
world should either say \yt> is drunk with 
new wine, or else that, the comfort and 
strength of the creature hath carried him 
through; but my course was this: I de- 
sired brother John Hazel to bear my 
friend's company, and I betook myself to 
mv chamber, where I might communicate 
with my God, commit myself to him, and 
beg strength from him. 1 had no sooner 
sequestred myself, and come into my 
chamber, but Satan lets fly at me, saying, 
Remember thyself, thy birth, breeding, 
and friends, thy wife, children, name and 
credit: but as this was sudden, so there 
came in sweetly from the Lord as sudden 
an answer Tib for my Lord, I must not 
deny him before the sons of man (for that 
were to set m^n above him) but rather 
loose all, yea wife, children, and mine own 
life also. To this the tempter replies, Oh 
but that is the question, is it for him ? and 
for him alone ? is it not rather for thy own, 
or some other's sake ? thou hast so pro- 
fessed and practiced, and now art loth to 
deny it; is not pride and self in the bot- 
tom ? Surely this temptation was strong, 
and thereupon I made dilligent search af- 
ter the matter, as formerly I had done, 
and after .a while there was even as it had 
been a voice from heaven in my very soul 
bearing witness with my conscience, that 
it was not for any man's case or sake in 
this world, that so 1 had professed and 
practiced, but for my Loid's case and sake, 
and for him alone; whereupon my spirit 
was much refreshed ; as also in the con- 
sideration of these three scriptures, which 
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speak on this wise, Who shal lav any 
thing to the charge of God's elect? Al 
hough I walk 'hrough the valley and 
shadow of death I will ear no evil, thy 
rod and thy staff thev shall comfoit me 
And he that continued to the end, the 
same shall be saved. ,;„„<** 

But then came in the consideration of 
the weakness of the flesh to bear the 
strokes of a whip, though the ■pint .was 
willing, and thereupon I was caused to 
pray earnestU unto the Lord, that he 
would be pleased to give me a spirit ot 
courage and boldness, a tongue to speak 
Vol "him, and strength of body to suffer for 



saith to the executioner, Fellow, do thine 
oMce. for this fellow would but make a Long 
fpeech to delude the peopled So 1 being re- 
solved to speak, told the people; that 
which lam to suffer for is the word ot 
God, and testimony of Jesus Christ. No, 
saith Mr. Nowcl, it is for your error, and 
going about to seduce the people, in 
which I replied, not for error, tor in all 
the time of my imprisonment, wherein l 
was left alone (my brethren being gone) 
which of all your ministers in all that time 
came to convince me of an error; and 
when upon the governor's words a motion 
was made for a public dispute, and upon 

n. . J . .*..! /InL'U'llM 



I strength of body to su«er or ' w = - (M= renew ' d , aIld des ired 
his sake, and not to shrink or yield ^to the 'a what wa8 the mn lt wa8 

strokes, or shed tears lest the adveisa | ny J? Mr Nowel lo )d me, .« was 

ries of the truth should thereupon bias- not jrai aw an(] wo|lld nol 

pheme and be hardened, and the weak '^ ^\ l Rut lhi8 d ,e writings will clear at 
and feeble-hearted discouraged, and for own ^ ^ minb CH „ 8 t o the man to 
this I sought the Lord earnestly ; at lengt i. ■ b gQ befope) an<J m the tlIne f 



he satisfied my spirit to give up, as my 
soul so ray body to him, and quietly to 
leave the whole disposing of the matter to 
him ; and so I addressed myself in as 
comely a manner as 1 could, having such 
a Lord and Master to serve in th.s busi- 
ness. And when 1 heard the voice of my 
keeper come for me, even chearfulness did 
come upon me, and taking my testament 



do his office ; so before, and in the time of 
his pulling off my cloaths 1 continued 
speaking, telling them, that I had so- 
learned, that for all Boston 1 would not 
give my body into their hands thus to be 
bruised upon another account, yet upon 
this I would not give the hundredth part 
of a *4 wampum pedque to free It out ot 
their hands, 'and that I made as much 



place of execution, and alter common sal 
Station there stood. There stood by also 
one of the magistrates, by name Increase 
Novell, who for a while kept silen'.and 
spoke not a word, and so did I. expecting 
the governor's presence, but he came not. 
But after a while Mr. Nowel bade the exe- 
cutioner do his office; then I desired to 
speak a few words, but Mr. Nowel an 
swered, it is not now a time to Bpeak.- 
Whereupon I took leave, and said, men, 
brethren, fathers and countrymen, I be- 
seech you give me leave to speak a tew 
words, and the rather because here are 
many spectators to see me punished, and 
I am to seal with my blood, if God give 
strength, that which I hold and practice 
in reference -o the word of God and the 
testimony of Jesus; that which I have to 
say in brief is this. Although I confess I 
am no disputant, yet seeing I am to seal 
what I hold with my blood, I am ready to 
defend it by the word, and todispute that 
point with any that shall come forth to 
withstand it. * Mr. Nowel answered me, 
now was no time to dispute. I hen said 
T then I desire to give an account of Hie 
faith and order I hold, and this desired 
three times, but in comes Mr. Flint, and 



I did of paying the £30 in reference there 
unto I told them moreover, the Lord 
having manifested his love towards me. in 
giving me repentance towards God and 
faith in Jesus Christ, and so to be baptized 
in water by a messenger of Jesus into the 
name of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, 
wherein 1 have fellowship with him in his 
death, burial and resurrection, I am now 
come to be baptized in afflictions by your 
hands, that, so I may have further fellow- 
ship with my Lord, and am not ashamed 
of his sufferings, for by his stripes am 1 
healed. . .. 

"And as the man began to lay the 
strokes upon my back, I said to the peo- 
ple, though my ftesh should fail, and my 
spirit should fail, yet my God would not 
fail So it pleased the Lord to come in, 
and so to fill my heart and tongue as a 
vessel full, and with an audible voice 1 
broke forth, praying unto the Lord not to 
Uy this sin to their charge ; and tellm}, 
the people, that now I found he did not, 
fail me, and therefore now I should trust 
him forever who failed me not; for_in 
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come upon me, and taking my testament ine. . • ^ ^^^ one bllllon , a8 

"! »y **"«<} ™\ STAT on mon S 1 1 did of paying the £30 in reference , ther. 



"»3 Thomas Flint was chosen one of their mai 

"•4 A wampum peanue, is the sixth part of a p« 
irith ns.— Notes by Isaac BackUB. 



truth, as the strokes fell upon me, I had 
such a spiritual manifestation of God's 
presence as the like thereof I never had 
nor felt, nor can with fleshly tongue ex- 
press ; and the outward pain was so re- 
moved from me, that indeed I am not 
able to declare it to you, it was so easy to 
me. that I could well heir it, yea, and in 
a manner felt it not, although it was griev- 
ous, as the spectators said, the man strik- 
ing with all his strength, (yea, spitting in 
his hand three limes, as many affirmed), 
with a three-corded whip, giving me there- 
with thirty strokes. When he had loosed 
me from the post, having joy fulness in my 
heart, and cheerfulness in my counten- 
ance, as the spectators observed, I told 
the magistrates, you have struck me as 
with roses ; and said moreover, although 
the Lord hath made it easy to me, yet 1 
pray God it may not be laid to your charge. 
il After ttiis many come to me rejoicing 
to see the power of the Lord manifested 
in weak flesh; but sinful flesh takes occa- 
sion hereby to bring others in trouble, in- 
forms the magistrates hereof, and so two 
more are apprehended as for contempt of 
authority ; their names were John Hazel 
and John Spur, who came indeed and did 
shake me bv the hand, but did use no 
words of contempt or reproach unto any ; 
no man can prove that t lie first spoke any- 
thing, and for the second, he only said 
thus, blessed be the Lord ; yet these two 
tor taking me by the hand, and thus say- 
ing after I had received my punishment, 
were sentenced to pay 40 shillings, or to 
be whipt Both were resolved against pay- 
ing their fine ; nevertheless after one or 
two days imprisonment, one paid John 
•Spur's fine, and he was released ; and af- 
ter six or seven days imprisonment of 
brother Hazel, even the day when he 
should have suffered, another paid his, and 
so he escaped, and the next day went to 
visit a friend about six miles from Boston, 
where the same day he fell sick, and with- 
in ten days ended his life. When I was 
come to the prison, it pleased God to stir 
up the heart of an old acquaintance of 
mine, who with much tenderness, like the 
good Samaritan, poured oil into my 
wounds, tind plastered my sores ;*2 but 
there was present information given what 

*2 In a manuscript of Governor Joseph Jenck's, wrote 
near 50 years a.40. he says ;" Mr. Holmes was wnipt 
thirty Biripes, and in such an unmerciful manner, that 
iu many days, if not some weeks, he could take no rest 
but as lie lay upon his knee- aud elbows, not being able 
to suffer any part of his body to touch the bed whereon 
he lay. But Mr. Clarke being a scholar bred, a friend 
of his, paid his fine." — Note of Isaac Backus. 



was done, and inquiry made who was the 
surgeon, and it was commonly reported he 
should lie sent for, but what was done I 
vet know not. Now thus it hath pleased 
the Father of mercies so to dispose of the 
matter, that my bonds and imprisonments, 
have been no hindrance to the Gospel, for 
before my return, some submitted to the 
Lord, and were baptized, and divers were 
put upon the way of inquiry. And now 
being advised to make my escape by night, 
because it was reported that there were 
warrants forth for me, 1 departed ; and 
the next day after, while 1 was on my jour- 
ney, the constable came lo search at the 
house where I lodged, and so f escaped 
their hands, and was by the good hand of 
my heavenly Father brought home again 
to my near relations, my wife and eight 
children. The brethren of our town, and 
Providence having taken pains to meet me 
four miles in the woods where we rejoiced 
together in the Lord. Thus have I given 
you as briefly as I can, a true relation of 
things; wherefore my brethren rejoice 
with me in the Lord, and give glory to 
him, for he is worths, to whom be praise 
forevermore ; to whom I commit you, and 
put up my earnest prayers for you, that by 
my late experience who have trusted in 
God and have not been deceived, you may 
trust in him perfectly. Wherefore my 
dearly beloved brethren, trust in the Lord, 
and you shall not be confounded ; so I also 
rest, Yours in the bond of charity, 

Obadiah Holmes. "*3 
Mr. John Spur, an eye-witness, gives al- 
so an account of the sentence. 

" Mr. Cotton in his sermon immediately 
before the, Court gave their sentence against 
Mr. Clarke, Obadiah Holmes, and John 
Crandall, affirmed, that denying infant 
baptism would overthrow all, and this was 
a capital offence; and therefore they were 
foul-murtherers. When therefore the 
governor, Mr. John Endicot, came into the 
Court to pas* sentence against them, he 
said thus, you deserve to die, but this we 
agreed upon, that Mr. Clarke shall pay 
£20 fine, and Obadiah Holmes, £30 fine, 
and John '.randal £5 and to remain in 
prison until their fines be either paid or 
security given for them, or else they are 
all of them to be well whipped. When 
Obadiah Holmes was brought forth to re- 
ceive his sentence, he desired of the mag- 
istrates, that he might hold forth the 
ground of his practice; but they refused 
to let him speak, and commanded the 

*3 Clarke's narrative, p. 16 — 23.— Note ol Isaac Backus. 
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whipper to do his office ; then the whipper 
began to pull oft' his cloaths, upon winch 
Obadiah Holmes said, Lord lay not this 
sin unto their charge ; and so the whipper 
began to lay on with his whip ; upon which 
Obadiah Holmes said, Lord, I beseech 
thee to manifest thy power in the weak- 
ness of thy creature. He neither moving 
nor stirring at all for their strokes, brakes 
out in these expressions, blessed and 
praised be the Lord, and thus he carried 
it to the end. and went away rejoicingly ; i 
John Snur being present, it did take such 
an impression in my spirit to trust in bod, 
and to walk according to the light, that 
God "had communicated to me, and not to 
rear what man could do unto me, that 1 
went to the man (beine inwardly anected 
with what I saw and heard) and with a 
joyful countenance took him by the hand 
when he was fro<n the post, and said, 
praised be the Lord ; and so I went along 
with him to the prison ; and presently that 
day there was information given to the 
Court what 1 had said and done j and also 
a warranto gr.n.ted out that day toarrest 
both myself and John Hazel, which was 
executed on the morrow morning upon us, 
and so we were brought to the Court and 
examined. The governor, John Endicot, 
Hsked me concerning Obadiah Holmes. 
according as he was informed by old Mr. 
Cole, and Thomas Buttolph, o! my taking 
him by the hand and smiling, and 1 did 
then freely ikcUfe what I did, and what 
said, which was this: Obadiah Holmes, said 
I, I do look upon as a godly man; and do 
affirm that lie carried himself as did be- 
comea Christian, under so sad an affliction ; 
and his affliction did so affect my soul, that 
I went to him being from the post, and said, 
blessed be the Lord. But said the gover- 
nor, what do you apprehend concerning 
the cause for which he suffered ? my an- 
swer was, that I am not able to judge of it ; 
then said the governor, we will deal with 
you as we have dealt with him. I said un- 
to him again, 1 am in the hands of bod. 
Then Mr. Nymonds a magistrate said, you 
shall know that you are in the hands of men. 
The governor then said, keeper, take him, 
and so i was presently carried away to 
preson. . . 

"The next dav about one ol the clock 1 
was sent lor again into the Court; the gov- 

*4 To the keeper or his deputy. „„„,„j.. 

Bv virtue hereof von are to take into von r custody 

othofth.Tth month, 1661. Take also into jonr sate 
keeping. Inh.rJJaMl.^ Tncrea8e Nowf.l. 



ernor (being about to go out of the Court 
when I came in) delivered his speech to 
me : said he, you must pay 40 shillings or 
be whipped. I said then to those of the 
Court that remained, tnat if any man sut- 
ler as a Christian let him glorify God in 
this behalf. Then 1 desired »e know what 
law 1 had broken, and what evil I bad 
done? but they produced no law, only 
they produced what lha two witnesses had 
sworn against me.*5 My speech thereto 
was this ; My practice and carriage ^"al- 
lowed by the word of God. for it is written 
in Rom. 12. Be like affectioned one towards 
another, rejoice with them that rejoice ; and it is 
contrary to my judgment and conscience 
to pay a penny. Then said Mr. Kendal, 
1 will pay it for him. and there, presented 
himself. I answered then and said, I 
thanked him for his love, but did believe 
it was no acceptable service for any man 
to pay a penny for me in this case; yet 
notwithstanding the Court accepted ol his 
prefer, and bid me be gone, then John 
Hazel to be examined. John Spuu."*6 

Rev. Obadiah Holmes died at Newport. 
Rhode Island. Oct. 15, 1682. aged 76 years. 
He was buried on a farm he owned at Mid- 
dletown, Rhode Island. 

The name of the Township ol Holmdel, 
in Monmouth County, is. therefore, a last- 
ing memorial of this "good and tine man, 
who was a martyr of the Baptist faith. 
To return to county affairs: 
The period from 1850 to 1877 may he 
termed the era ol turnpikes and railroads 
in the countv. 

From 1848 to 1856, a number of plank- 
road companies were incorporated, but 
only three were actually built. 

'• The Freehold and Howell," on the old 
highway from Freehold to a point this 
side of Blue Ball. This was chiefly for 
the benefit of the marl carters, from Squan- 
kum pits to Freehold. This traffic em. 
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•g ,i_ Cole being in the market place, when Obadiah 
Holmes came from the whipring post. John Spur came 
and met him presenil-, laughing in his lace saying. 
Slewed he God for thee brother, and no did go villi him, 
laughing upon him up toward* the prison, which was 
vera grievous to me lo see bin. harden .he man in his 
sin. and shewing much- ontempt of authority by that 
carriage, as If he had been unjustly punished and had 
.offered as a righteous man under a tyrannical govern- 
ment Deposed before the Court, the 5th of the 7tli 
month, Increase Nowbl. 

1 Thomas Buttolph, did see John Spur come to Oba- 
diah Holmes, so Boon as he came from the wli-p jnng 
post, laughing in his face, and going along w Ithhi » W 
ward the prison to inv great grief to Bee him harden hin 
in his sin, and to shew such contempt ot autho ity w 
p U osed the'Mh of theT.h month, ,65!, J^*^ 

' *6 Narrative p. 26— 28— Note by Isaac Backus. 



ployed a great many men and teams ; long 
lines of wagons could be met almost at 
any time, between Freehold and Our 
House Tavern. The construction of the 
Freehold and Sqnankum railroad after- 
wards broke up the business. 

The Monmouth County plank road com- 
pany constructed a plank road on the 
highway from Freehold hy way of Main- 
wan, as now called, to Keyport. This was 
the first one built, and was considered a 
great enterprise ; although some ol llie de- 
scendants of the old Dutch land owners 
along the route thought their liberties were 
greatly infringed when they were required 
to pay toll for riding on the old highways 
their fathers built, through their own 
lands. To assert their rights a number of 
them, armed wilh axes, publicly cut down 
the gates between Freehold and Key- 
port. 

The third plank road was built from 
Port Monmouth (as that part of Shoal 
Harbor was then for the first time named,) 
through Chanceville, now New Monmouth, 
to Middletown village. 

William Morford, David Luvster. Sam- 
uel I. Taylor, Charles Morford and (jeorge 
C. Murray, were constituted a body cor- 
porate to build a plank road Irom the 
dock of the Por* Monmouth Transporta- 
tion Company to Middletown village.*! 

A long dock was built out over the clam 
Oling ground to deep water, a little east 
of the late railroad dock. The steamboat 
Eagle was built, and ran from this dock, 
carrying passengers and farming produce 
lo New York City. The expenses and 
leakages were greater than llie profits, 
and so the plank road and dock went 
down n number of years ago; scarcely a 
vestige is now left. 

Before the days of the plank road and 
steamboat Eagle, Compton's Creek, on the 
Bay side, and Tylee Conover's dock on the 
river side, were the principal ports for the 
farmers of Middletown to send their 
produce, by sloops, to New York ; and be- 
fore this, Tanner's Landing, at Waykake, 
was the principal port. 

There was also, in 1852, a plank road 
company incorporated to build a road 
from Florence, on the river Delaware, to 
Union, on the Raritan Bay. below Key 
port. 

This was the work of a land speculator 
from New York, named Lloyd. He had 
become the owner of quite a large tract of 
the. low meadow lands and sandy uplands 

*1 Pam. Laws of 1854, page 185.' 



in this vicinity. He put up a number of 
cheap houses, built a steam saw mill and 
basin, a dock, hotel, and some other flim- 
sy but showy structures. The plank road 
was to Vie built to Delaware river and con- 
nect by steamboat with Philadelphia. — 
(About two miles of plunk road from Union 
to Keyport was actually constructed). He 
also had a steamboat running from his 
dock at Union, to New York. It was giv- 
en out that Union would be a great city, 
and all who bought lots would soon get 
rich. 

Only a few hapless victims took thebait. 
The original Waykakers, noted for their 
•' ciitenefs," did not invest. 

Plank roads, by experience, were found 
to be unprofitable, and they soon gave way 
to our present turnpike roads. 

In 1851 the act of incorporation was 
procuied under which the first- railroad 
in llie county was built. This was the 
great event of the time. 

John C. Cox, Henry Bennett, Joseph 
Combs, Aaron (iuiick, Richard McDowell, 
and such other persons as thereafter might 
be associated with them, were constituted 
a body corporate, by the name of the Free- 
hold and Jamesburg Agricultural Railroad 
Company, to build a '• railro«d from the 
village of Freehold, to the railroad run- 
ning from New Brunswick to Trenton, 
crossing the Camden and Amboy railroad 
at Jamesburg, and intersecting the rail 
road running from New Brunswick lo 
Trenton, at or near Dean's Pond."*2 This 
road was built as far as Jamesburg, and 
then the people of Fteehold considered 
themselves the " Hub " of the county, as 
they could get to New York city, by way 
of South Am boy. in about three or four 
hours. 

The next railroad built was authorized 
by an act of incorporation passed March 
3d, 1854. 

William Haight and Samuel W. Jones, 
of Monmouth ; Washington McKean and 
William Torrv, ol Ocean county ; Thomas 
H. Richards and George McIIenry, of Bur- 
lington county : Jonathan Pitney and Ed- 
ward Taylor, of Atlantic ; Edmund L. B. 
Wales and Samuel S. Marcy, of Cape May 
county, were incorporated by the name of 
The Raritan and Delaware Bay Railroad 
Company, to construct a railroad from 
some point on the Raritan Bay, eastward 
of Keyport, to the village of Toms River in 
Ocean county, and thence to May's Land- 
ing, in Atlantic county; and thence 



*2 Pain, haws ol 1861, page ml. 
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through the counties of Atlantic and Cape 
May to Cape Island on the Atlantic 
Ocean -*3 

A very long dock of nearly a mile, or 
4,800 fee!, was by additions at different 
times finally built out over the Shoal Har- 
bor flats just west of where the old dock, 
connected with the Port Monmouth and 
Middletown plank road, had stood. From 
the end of this dock the railroad ran 
through tlie township of Middletown, 
just east of Hedden's Corner, crossing 
Shrewsbury township, and a corner of At- 
lantic township, to Huckleberry Hill in 
Wall township; thence into Howell town- ! 
shiptothevillageof Farmingdale, formerly 
Upper Squankum ; thence through How- 
ell township by Lower Squankum to 
Bncksburg. in Ocean county. 

The Torrey family was mainly instru 
mental in building this road. They owned 
larce tracts of pine barrens in Ocean coun- 
ty, "which this road opened, and they were 
enabled to sell and did sell, chiefly to New 
Englanders. 

Red Bank, Eatontown, Long Branch and 
all this section oi Monmouth, was greatly 
helped by the railroad. The people of Red 
Bank especially, began to dispute the palm 
of being the " Hub " with Freehold, and 
wanted a Court House and Jail. A branch 
railroad was built from Eatontown Junc- 
tion to Long Branch. 

In. 1870, the Raritan and Delaware Bay 
Railroad having been sold under a fore- 
closure, an act was passed, which, among 
other things, changed its name to the New 
Jersey Southern Railroa i Company.*4— 
Jay Gould's manipulations with this road 
led to the appointment of a receiver by the 
Court of Chancery. Even the employees 
on the road were unpaid. 'The feeling 
was so bitter against Gould, that threats 
were openly made at one time, to burn 
down the East End Hotel at Long Branch, 
which he controlled, and his oeeanside 
cottage near there. 

In 1856 an act incorporating the Long 
Branch and Sandy Hook railroad com- 
pany was passed. This road was afterwards 
constructed from near the point of Sandy 
Hook to Long Branch so close to the ocean 
beach in somo places, that the surf blends 
with the rattle of the cars and the shriek 
of the locomotive whistle ; and at times in 
high tides the waves have washed over 
the track.- When the road was built the 
people of Long Branch were jubilant, and 



*3 Priii. Laws of 18f>4, page 214. 
*4 Pam. Laws ot 1870, page 230. 



fondly deemed their place the first in the 
county. They, too, began to ask for a 
Court House and Jail. 

When the Plymouth Rock, enlivened by 
bands of music, and commanded by Col. 
James FUk, of Black Friday and Stokes 
fame, ran from the tei minus of the road 
at Sandy Hook to New York, this rail- 
road companv saw its best days. 

In 1864 The Pemberton and Hights- 
town Railroad Company was in-orpoiated, 
with authority to build a railroad trom 
Pemberton in Rurlington county, and 
passing through the villages of Wrights- 
town andCooktown in Burlington county, 
the villages of New Egypt and Horners- 
| town in Ocean county, of Fillmore and 
Imlaystown in Monmouth, and ending at 
i Highlsiown. The construction of this 
railroad diverted a great deal of traffic 
and travel off towards Jamesburg and 
llightstown, which ought to have been re- 
tained within the county. 

A railroad ought long ago to have 
been built from Mount Holly through Up- 
per Freehold, Millstone, by Freehold, to 
Matawan or Keyport. This is the natural 
route for the people of Monmouth, and 
would give easy aucess both to New York 
and Philadelphia. 

The old Camden and Amboy lawyers 
and agents, formerly, and the Pennsylva- 
nia Central R. R's. lawyers and agents, 
since, have either, by open or secret 
means, prevented the construction of such 
a road. The monopoly did not want a rival 
or competing road through the State, and 
therefore crushed in the bud whatever 
looked like such an enterprise. 

In 1857 two turnpike companies were 
incorporated. The first to build a 'pike 
from Red Bank to Shrewsbury town, and 
the second to build a 'pike from Shrews- 
buiytown to Colls Neck, by way of Tinton 
Falls.*5 

Only one of these roads was built under 
these charters; that from Red Bank to 
Shrewsburytown on the old highway. — 
This was about the beginning of a great 
many turnpike charters, obtained during 
different years, down to 1876. Under 
these charters turnpikes have been con- 
structed, principally on the old highways, 
all around and in and through the coun- 
ty to all the towns and villages of any im- 
poriance. 

While these turnpikes are a great im- 
provement, and should be encouraged and 
kept up, still they should be compelled to 






*5 Pam. Laws ofl857, pages 272-345. 



live up to the requirements of their char- 
ters. 

Of late years many have been suffered 
to get out of order. That is, not kept up 
in the hard and solid condition the law 
compels and the people demand. 

Bad roads are a great disadvantage, but 
when it comes to paying for the privilege 
of riding over miserable roads, the people 
ought not to submit for a moment to 
such imposition. At this time, either 
through carelessness, poverty or meanness, 
some of our turnpike roads are in no better 
condition than the old, free highways. — 
There is " neither rhyme nor reason " in 
paying toll on a poor turnpike. 

In 1867 a charter for the first horse 
railroad company was obtained, to build 
such a road Irom Matawan to Keyport, 
along or on the Monmouth county plank 
road *6 Afterwards, a similar charter for 
such a road within the corporate limits ot 
Long Branch, was procured.*7 Neither 
of these horse railroads have been built, 
but no doubt, in the future, we shall have 
a number of them in our county. 

The next railroad built was the Free- 
hold and Squankum, and then the Farm- 
ingdaleand Squan Village, which railroads 
connected Wall, Howell, Freehold and 
Manalapan townships. 

The Monmouth County Agricultural 
Railroad Company was incorporated in 
1867, to build a railroad from Freehold by 
way of the village of Matawan to the vil- 
lage of Keypott.tl This is the famous 
railroad which has wearily dragged its 
slow length through so many yearsT The 
road of strife, contention and intrigue. — 
Partly graded it has mocked the hopes 
and disappointed the people of all the 
western townships of Monmouth for many 
years. It is the road the people of Free- 
hold, Marlborough, Manalapan, Millstone 
and Upper Freehold need. Of the last 
importance to their interests and future 
welfare. By ways that are dark the 
completion of this road has been delayed 
a long time. If this road is built, and then 
extended to Upper Freehold, the county 
will be fully supplied with railroad facili- 
lies. In 1867 the first municipality, or in 
corpora led town, was established under 
the name of the "Long Branch Police, 
Sanitary and Improvement Commission." 
A very high sounding and pretentious ti- 
tle, which created great expectations. The 
limits in which this machine was to do its 



*6 Pani Laws of 1867, page 49*. 
*7 Pahi Laws nf 1874, page 743. 
tl Pain. Law of 1867. page 574. 



work was bounded north by the road run- 
ning from Branchport to Atlanticville, 
south by Thompson's pond, east by the At- 
lantic ocean and west by a line running 
parallel with the coast and one third of 
a mile west from high water mark.f2 

In 1869 the village of Freehold was in- 
corporated ; next in 1870 Keyport and 
Red Bank. The people of these towns 
must exercise "eternal vigilance" or their 
taxes some day will be a burden, which 
will equal the rents of half a century ago. 

In 1872 the Navesinck Bridge Company 
was chartered to build a draw bridge, 
from a point at Highlandsof Navesinck to 
the sea beach on Sandy Hook, across the 
Navesinck River.f3 After Shrewsbury 
and South Shrewbury unite, the stream is 
properly the Navesinck River, from there 
to the Bay. 

In 1867 the township of Lincoln was 
erected, as follows : "That the township 
of Ocean, in the county of Monmouth, 
shall be hereby divided into two town- 
ships by a line running as follows, to wit :" 
Beginning at the mouth of Peter Reynold's 
Mill Brook, where it empties into Shark 
River, and running up said brook to said 
mill, thence a straight line northeasterly 
to the southwest corner of Elisha J. Mor- 
rison's farm, by a bridge over a stream 
which empt ies in Great Pond ; thence down 
the said stream, to the aforesaid Pond, 
nd around the same to the north 
side thereof, to the southeast corner of 
Jeremiah White's farm, being also the 
southwest corner of the farm of Garret 
Vanderveer; thence along the line ol said 
White and Vanderveer, due north to the 
Deal road leading from thence, to the 
Eatontown and Long Branch turnpike 
road, by Elisha Lippincott's store; thence 
along said Deal road to a cross road at the 
foot of Negro Hill, near the Methodist 
episcopal Church, leading to Lane and 
Corlies' store; thence along the middle of 
said cross road to a stone planted for the 
northwest corner of John Levey's farm, 
being also the northeast corner of the farm, 
late James T. Woolley, decease^ ; 
thence north nine degrees east to 
the Turtle Mill brook ; thence down 
the said brook and creek to the 
southeast corner of George Hance's farm ; 
thence along the east line of said farm to 
the northeast corner thereof, being a 
corner of lands belonging to William Mor- 
ris ; thence north, thirty-five and a half 
degrees west, of South Shrewsbury River, 



SI Piim. Laws ol 1867. page 

•'! Pam. I.iiws of 1872, page 251. 
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being the Shrewsbury township line ; the 
easterly part to be called the township ot 
Ocean and the westerly part the town 
ship of Lir.coln.f4 This division, as a 
glance at the m«p will show, made two 
long straggling townships, with a boundary 
Hue between as crooked as a worm ence. 
This irregular line look in Republican 
Voters and left out Democratic voters, lor 
the object in ihe creation ot this new town- 
ship o'f Lincoln was purely parti7.a... It 
excited the Democrat* to such an extent 
that at the first town meeting they made 
an extraordinary effort and elected the 
Democratic ticket. The next year the act 
making this division was repealed to and 
so the township of Lincoln perished in its . 

m In 1868 the last and most important rail- i 
road charier was obtained, viz: The New ■ 
York and Lonfi Branch Railroad, to con- . 
struct a railroad from a point at the vil- i 
lage of South Amboy, in Middlesex Coun 
tvTto any print on the line ot the Han- 
tan and Delaware Bay, north of Katon- 
town, with the privilege of extending the, 
same tc Long Branch in the County of 
Monmouth. t« The next year a supple- 
ment was passed, authorizing this com- 
pany to extend this road across the Ban- 
tan River and connect with Woodbr.dge 
and Perth Amboy Railroad, or any Others 
which may be built, aim to cross the Ran- 
tan by a bridge or ferry. At the same ses- 
sion another supplement required the 
bridge to have a draw of at least one . 
hundred tetA.fi Tl.us were laken the ; 
first steps which resulted in the construe 
lion of the railroad in 1876 as far as .-ea j 
Girt and Squan village, in Wall township. I 
This road ,-ave the people of Monmouth 
their true and natural outlet, and promises 
to bring about a wonderful change in the 
future. Quick and sure connections with 
the Great City of this Continent, must 
prove of incalculable benefit to any coun- 
ty, but especially lo a county with the 
natural advantages possessed by Mon- 
mouth. Mr. Henry S. Little, late Senator 
of Monmouth, and Gordon I). Willie, 
since deceased, deserve much credit for 
the accomplishment of this enterprise.— 
Here it may he remarked that about 
two hundred years ago the line ol 
travel by land from Poolapeck as the 
region south of South Shrewsbury River 
was called, lay through Shrewsbury, Mid- 



dietown, Perth Amboy, Woodbndge and 
Elizabeth, (the five old towns) to . er- 
Bev City, or Paulus llook as then called 
Tins railroad brings back the line of 
navel almost through the same towns — 
Who, however, is able lo appreciate the 
change between then and now? this rail- 
road binds together all the eastern shore 
townships of the county. Andi n connec- 
tion with the land improvement and sea- 
side associations which have, taken up so 
much land in Ocean and Wall townships 
along the rivers, inlets and adjoining Hm 
ocean, promise to make those sandy bar- 
rens " to hlooin and blossom like the 



"4+ Pam. Laws of 1867, page Ui2. 
+5 Item. Laws of 1868, page 78ft 
k Item. Laws ol 1868, page 322- 
|" Item. Laws 1S6H. see pagta 80S, »"(1 Ml. 



The Ocean Grove Camp Meeting Asso- 
ciation of the Methodist hpiscopal church, 
|,v an act of the Legislature passed ill 
1870. inaugurated these sea-side improve- 
ment companies. Remarkable success at- 
tended their efforts. What was a dreary 
stretch of sand and scrub pines only a 
few years ago, has become a thriving town, 
sometimes thronged by twenty thousand 
people, when the camp meetings are in 
, progress. Many other associa- ions have 
' followed this, until the sea coasts ot Wall 
and Ocean promise to be in the future 
! the most populous part of the county.— 
Asbury Park, too, seems to have sprung 
up, like Aladdin's Palace, in a night. Great 
! credit is due to James A. Bradley tor his 
, intelligent and energet c efforts to build 
I up this part ol the county. He has turned 
i i be pine barren into a pleasant and thriving 
I town, making homes and a living for hun- 
' dreds. Almost single handed, he has bat- 
tled off those nuisances which have hither- 
to stopped the growth of several of our 
bay, river and ocean towns, which once 
had bright prospects. 

In 1873 the last township ot our coun- 
ty was erected by the name of the town- 
ship of Eatontown. It was formed from 
all that portion of the. townships ol Ocean 
and Shrewsbury lying within the follow- 
ing boundaries, to wit: Beginning at 
Cranhury Brook, where it crosses lie line 
ol said townships of Ocean and Slirews- 
bury, and running easterly down said 
brook or stream, the several courses there- 
of to the Long Branch corporation line, 
the. saw mill now standing upon or over 
said stream to be considered in the afore- 
said township of Ocean and the Ocean Mi Is 
standing upon or over said stream, to be 
considered in the township ol La ton town, 
thence running along the westerly line ot 
said corporation, to the railroad leading 
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from Eatontown to Long Branch ; thence 
northeasterly to the southeast corner of 
John E. Pye's land ; thence north to the 
South Shrewsbury River, being the bound- 
ary line between said township of Ocean 
and Shrewsbury; thence westerly to the 
point of land known as Horse Neck, at 
the end of a new road j thence westerly 
along said new road or highway, to the 
turnpike leading from Red Bank to Ea- 
tontown ; thence southerly along said 
turnpike to the junction of the road lead- 
ing from Eatontown to Tinton Falls; 
thence westerly along said road towards 
Tinton Falls to the corner of the road 
leading from the northwest corner of John 
G. Vanderveer's farm to the Halfway 
House ; thence southerly along said road 
or highway to the place ©f beginning. f8 — 
This is the last division of the county, 
making at this time the beginning of the 
second century of our existence as a na- 
tion, fifteen townships in the county with 
a population of forty-eight thousand five 
hundred and nineteen persons.f9 Any 
further division into townshiDS, or of the 
County, for many years to come, can be of 
no practical benefit to any one unless to 
the additional office holders created, or to 
some of the lot owners of the particular 
village which might secure a new county 
seat. There is less need of such a division 
now than at any oiher time in the past, 
as the railro'ads supply quick and cheap 
access to the county seat, while formerly 
it required all day to come and go, with 
expense of a team besides. If a railroad 
from Matawan is built to Freehold and 
extended on through the county to Mount 
Holly, all the townships of the county will 
be bound closely together, with quick and 
easy access into all the important parts, 
and with New York city and Philadelphia 
in close proximity on either side. 

Thus an account of the boundaries and 
township divisions is brought down to the 
year 1877, the two hundred and twelveth 
year since the rough limits of what is 
now the greater part of Monmouth were 
laid down on Nicoll's Patent. A great 
deal of it is dry reading, but it serves to 
show the gradual changes in territorial 
limits and subdivisions of what is now one 
of the first agricultural counties in the 
United States. It would be vain to con- 
jecture what will be the condition of 
things in our county a century hence. — 



t8 Pam. Laws of 1»73, page 630. 
t9 See last census. 



But one thing is sure, that if the popula 
tion and improvement increase in the 
same ratio the next hundred years as they 
have the past twenty-five, Monmouth coun- 
ty must occupy one of the first places. At 
this time, none have a better promise of 
future prosperity, and none is more de- 
sirable, as a place of residence. If our 
people are just and true to themselves 
and others, under the blessing of Provi- 
dence, our County of Monmouth will exer- 
cise a far-reaching influence and attain 
to a very great prosperity. 

Freehold, N. J., May 4th, 1877. 



APPENDIX 



THE BOUNDARIES, Ac, OF MON- 
MOUTH. 



Compiled by Hon. G. C. Beekman. 



Whereas Richard Nicolls, Esq., formerly 
Governor of this Province of New Jersey, 
and that of New York, by commission 
under James (then) Duke of York and Al- 
bany, &c , and by virtue of the powers and 
authority vested in him, by the same Duke 
of York, did on or about the year of our 
Lord, one thousand six hundred and sixty- 
four, publish in print certain terms to the 
inhabitants of the Provinces aforesaid and 
others, by observing whereof, they might 
acquire property in lands in either of the 
said Provinces, which terms so published 
follows in these words, viz: The condi- 
tions for new planters in the Territories 
of his Royal Highness the Duke of York. 

The purchases are to be made from th« 
Indian Sachems, and to be recorded 
before the Governor. The purchasers are 
not to pay for their liberty of purchasing 
to the Governor. 

The purchasers are to set out a town- 
and inhabit together. No purchaser shall 
at any time contract for himself with any 
Sachem without consent of his associates 
or special warrant from the Governor. 

The purchasers are free from all man- 
ner of assessments or rates for five years 
after their Town Plott is set out, and when 
the five years are expired they shall only be 
liable to the Publick Rates and payments 
according to the custom of other inhabi- 
tants, both English and Dutch. 

Ail lands thus purchased and possessed, 
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shall remain to the purchasers and their 
heirs as free lands to dispose ot as they 
please. 

In all Territories of his Royal Highness 
liherty of Conscience is allowed, provided 
such liberty is not converted 10 licentious- 
ness, or the disturbance of others in the ex- 
ercise of the Protestant Religion. The sev- 
eral townships have liberty to make their 
particular laws, and decide all small causes 
within themselves. 

The lands which 1 intend shall be hist 
planted are those upon the west side of 
Hudson's River, at or adjoining to the 
sopes, but it any number of men suffi- 
cient for two or three or more towns 
shall desire to pl-mt upon any other 
lands they shall have all due encour- 
agement proportionable to their qual- 
ity and undertaking. Every town- 
ship is obliged to pay their minister ac- 
cording to such agreement as they shall 
make with them, and no man to refuse his 
proportion, the minister being elected by 
the major part of the householders, in- 
habitant of the town. Every township 
hath the free choice of all their officers, 
both civil and military, and all men who 
shall take the oath of allegiance and are 
no« servants or day laborers, but are 
admitted to enjoy a town lot, are esteemed 
free men of the j.it isdu-.t ion, and cannot 
forfeit the same without due process in 
law R. Nicolls. 

(Learning and fvpicer, Page 667-8.) 
Such were the inducements offered by 
Col Nicolls, to encourage people to settle 
the wild lands which were valueless with- 
out inhabitants. 

The commission from James, Duke ot 
York, to Richard Nicolls, a copy of which 
is published on pages 665 and 66 ot Learn- 
ing & Spicer, gave him full power to offer 
such inducements. The language is, ' I 
do hereby constitute and appoint him, 
the said Richard Nicolls, Esq., to be my 
Deputy Governor within the lands, islands 
and places aforesaid, to perform and exe- 
cute all and every the powers which are 
by the said letters patent, granted unto 
me to be execute by my Deputy Agent 
or Assign." The Monmouth Patent (a 
copy of which appears on 661-2-.J ot 
Learning & Spicer), granted by him, was 
within the scope of his authority and 
would doubtless have been confirmed and 
ratified but for the management and in- 
trigues of Berkeley and Carteret, who 
seemed to exercise a controlling influence 
over the Duke of York. The settlers of 



Monmouth, fully relying on the validity of 
Nicolls's promises and his Patent, proceed- 
ed to expend their means and devote 
their time and labor to the settlment of 
the County. 

The old records in clerk's office and the 
Town Book of Middletown contain some 
account of their proceedings. These in 
connection with Learning & Spicer will 
afford a correct idea of their claims and 
of the dispute between them and the 
proprietors. 

The first entry in Book " A of Deeds 
is a copy of the Nicolls's Patent from the 
Records in New York. As this has been 
frequently published, it is unnecessary to 
<nve it. Immediately following the '• Pat- 
ent," on page 4, is a copy of a letter trom 
Richard Nicolls, the Governor, directed to 
the inhabitants of Middletown and Shrews- 
bury and dated August 10th, 1667. 
" To Friends." 

"Your address to me, hearing date ye 
26th day of July, and your letters of ye 
4th of August by the hands of James 
Grover is received. In answer to 
it 1 shall not deny you my advice. Now 
as 1 have contributed on my part to your 
first settlement, soe I think 1 must to re 
move such doubts and questions now re 
maining amopgst you In the Brat place 
you must rest satisfied with the assign- 
ment made by his Royal Highness, the 
Duke of York, unto Lord Berkeley and 
Sir G. Carteret of all the lands lying on 
the west side of Hudson River, wherein 
your tract is included. You must submit 
to ye Governor and government, estab- 
lished in ye Province of New Jersey. You 
may depend safely for your title to ye 
land upon the Patent granted unto you 
bv me, and I am confident that when you 
speak with Oapt, Carteret, he will assure 
you of the same, that your lands are lands 
to yourselves, paying only such moderate 
acknowledgement, as the rest of your nai- 
bours doe or may doe hereafter. 

"Having briefly given you answer to the 
head of your questions, it remains only 
that 1 must not pass over your kind ex- 
pressions toward me. without detaining 
you with mv best assurances, that when- 
ever 1 can at any tyme contribute more 
to your prosperity, you shall not 
fayle'off further assistance. August 10th, 
at" Fort James, in New York. 

"Your loving Friend, 

"R. Nicolls. 
"To the Inhabitants at Newasink." 
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The next entry on page 5th is as fol- 
lows : 

Att a General Assembly of the inhabi- 
tants of Shrewsbury, on Narumsunk Neck, 
the 14th of December, A. D. 1667. 

Officers chosen by the inhabitants off' 
Middletown, on Newasunk Neck, and es- 
tablisht by oath, at this present assembly 
or court, held the day and year above 
written. 

Officers for Middletown. 

Richard Gibbons, constable ; Jonathan 
Holmes, Wm. Lawrence, overseers ; Ste- 
phen Arnold, James Ash ton, deputies. 

Portland Poynt. 
Henry Percy, Richard Richardson, over- 
seers ; James Bowne, deputy. 

Officers for Shrewsbury on Narumsunk. 

Peter Parker, constable ; Christopher 
Allmy, Edward Pattison, overseers; Eli- 
akim Wardell, Bartholomew West, depu- 
ties. 

The several acts or orders enacted att 
this present assembly, upon the proposi- 
tions presented by the Inhabitants to the 
Patentees and Deputies, are in order set 
down, viz : — 

First, it is hereby ordered, that accord- 
ing to ye tenour off the first proposition, 
that the time and exact account of what 
sums of money and goods hath bin 
imployed by those persons who ware 
formerly made choice of to act in the be 
half of themselves and others in the pur- 
chase of this whole tract of land from the 
Indians, shall be drawn up and presented 
to the next Court or Assembly of Depu- 
ties and others, the representatives of the 
inhabitants in general, or sooner if tyme 
or opportunity permits, with the account 

in particular of charges which hath 

therefrom. 

Likewise it is hereby expressly ordered 
and commanded that every person who 
hath right to debate and determine off 
things pertaining (o the orderly settlin' of 
the land, may upon all meet occasions ex- 
ercise liberty by way of vote. That is to 
say, such men as shall be made choice off 
by the general vote off the inhabitants 
with the proper number of persons ex- 
pressed in the charter or Grand Patent, 
and have full power and charge to make 
all publique laws and orders, authentique, 
or the major part of them soe chosen, 
which privilege is granted only to the 
number of purchasers. 

The townsmen chosen inhabitants 



— of shares of land are hereby restricted 
and confined to their own town affairs, 
according to the second proposition. 

The tenour or substance of the third 
and fourth propositions is the number of 
those who have a right to vote in full and 
general meetings, viz, each full pur- 
chaser. How many are taken in with such, 
who have already paid, and those which 
have not paid, together with ye number 
of inhabitants in general, ye account 
hereof is likewise referred to ye next 
General Assembly. 

The effect of ye 5th proposition, as 
touching the choice of officers, hath al- 
ready been put in practice. 

As touching the 6th, it is ordered that 
three men out of each town, that is to 
say, two of them to be surveyors, shall in 
the first place, take a full view of each 
neck of land, commonly called Newasink 
and Narumsunk, and to give report of the 
same to the best of their judgment and 
observation, as to the quantity of up- 
land and meadow, that soe a fair and 
equal division may proceed, whereby the 
lymits of each Town might bee appointed 
and set down, with ail convenient expedi- 
tion. That is to say between this and the 
last of February, and that good observa- 
tion as well of quality as of quantity may 
be given in, that soe each neck might be 
peopled in such fitt proportion, as shall 
be thought most fitt and equall. 

Concerning the 7th proposition, it is or- 
dered that whereas certain inhabitants of 
Rhode Island and elsewhere, have bin in- 
gadged to have their in the set- 
tlement of this land upon whereby 

their and privileges off full pur- 
chasers with others is forfeited or lost by 
their neglect or remiss dealings. It is 
hereby determined that all such persons 
aforesaid, which may happen to arrive 
here between this and the next spring- 
tide, villi intent to settle here according 
to th'-ir former grant, it shall remain 
wholly in 'he choice of the officers here 
appointed and inhabitants, whether such 
shall he admitted in as purchasers, or else 
upon such other terms as may hereafter 
to them lie propounded. And further, it 
is ordered, that none shall of himself with 
others, take upon him or them to take up 
or dispose off to his own or other men's 
use, without, getting order from the con- 
stable and overseer of the town or towns, 
that is to say, such lolls or pieces of land 
as is not already settled, unless that a 
man or family from other bee set- 
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tied thereon, and that by orderly choice 
offlotts as they lye now or shall be layd 
outt. None to leave or take without espe- 
cial order as aforesaid. 

The 9th proposition is likewise approved 
and wholly granted, as touching the con 
ventions of town inhabitants and meet 
ings together, to consult for the mutual 
commodity or good off each other as oc 
casion shall require, and to make such or- 
ders as shall be thought expedient for the 
tyme present and future, and to appoint 

a dark to keep and register their 

acts and proceeding, always provided, 
that they inact nothing contrary to the 
acts, laws or orders as w»dl of the General 
Assembly of both towns, as off I lie public 
laws of the government. 

The selling of strong liquor to Indians 
is likewise, by virtue of this act, torbidden, 
according to the forfeiture or penally pre- 
scribed or set down by the laws of the 
country. 

The admittance of townsmen is allowed 
soe far as to make up the. number of one 
hundred with the inhabitants which ar. 
here already seated. 

The money received lor eacii township 
to remain in the seven men's hand, viz: 

Wm. Goulding, John Bown, John Til- 
ton. James Gr-ver, Richard Stout, Samuel 
Spicer, Richard Gibbons For the winch 
they are to be accountable unto the in- 
habitants who are most concerned herein. 
The aforesaid townsmen are to have 
equal privileges with the pui chaser in the 
use of common meadows, as in proportion 
of upland assigned to each in lotts. 

Portland Point to be reduced into ten 
divisions or lots and no more. 

Richard Richardson chosen and ap- 
pointed to record the acts, orders and 

deeds with ye register of the same 

to the land as Recorder in General. 

Book " A," page 8-9. 

Alt a General Assembly of the Patten- 
tees and Deputies, held the 4th ol June 
att Portland Poynt, the actes and orders 
as followeth : 

Whereas an order was made by the 
Patentees and Deputies of this Court, 
held the 14th day of December last, att 
Shrewsbury, on Narumsunk, for survey 
of these two Necks, viz: Newasink and 
Narumsunk, which for some pretence or 
cause alledged to this court, the business 
was neglected. After debate of which, it is 
hereby again ordered, that according to 



the tenour of the aforesaid order, three 
men out of each town, two of them to be 
surveyors, are to take a full view, both of 
the upland and meadow of each neck and 
to lake good observation of the quantitie 
and qualitie of each, and to give report 
thereof, so as formerly was ordered, only 
one man to be chosen by the inhabitants, 
(upon choice made of the other six afore- 
said), and he to stand as umpire between 
each town, and him to have timely notice 
given him by the constable of this order, 
for and in the name of the towns and 
this to be done by the latter end off No- 
vember next at fuitherest, and then no 
moor shares off land are to be laved out 
until this be done, nowhere in the lymetts 
of the whole tract or purchase of land. 

Ordered, upon full debate hereof, that 
noe moor persons whatsoever, either pur- 
chasers, townsmen or others shall hence- 
forth be admitted or taken in, there be- 
ing in numbers "bout 100, as near as att 
presept can be found, or if it be found 
there are not soe many, yet notwithstand- 
ing noe moor are to be from henceforth 
admitted as aforesaid. 

Ordeied. That at or before the time oft 
ve survey of the two necks above men- 
tioned, the whole tract of land pertaining 
to all the inlire purchase is to be sur- 
rounded and marked out by those which 
are appointed for survey of the two Necks, 
in particular as aforesaid. 

Ordered, That upon proposition and 
debate for another highway in Shrews- 
bury on Narumsunk, the breadth of the 

said highway to he and not under 

the breadth', over it left to the discristion 
of the townsman; likewise that those 
fences which are now made, which shall 
be found standing in the highway, are to 

remain in that place, until they be 

And this highway to be understood 

and meant the common passage highway 
and street which goes from one end of the 
lown to the qther. 

Ordered, That upon all and every occa 
sion off laying out of lands, that each 
town have their liberty to make choice of 
a man for laying out off land within the 
bounds of each town. Ana thai none 
shall be laid out but by the major vote off 
the town, and according to the former 
order for lotts. 

Ordered, That each town inhabitant 
shall have liberty to choose four men for 
assistants to the overseers and constable, 
for the managing of all affairs relating to 
each town, for preventing disorders or 
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contemptuous behaviour in word or deed 
off any person or persons. And in case any 
order or act by them soe chosen, shall be 
neglected or left undone, the constable 
aforesaid with the overseers and the four 
assistants aforesaid have hereby power to 
see such act or order by them soe done or 
made, to be executed and performed ac- 
cordingly. And this act to stand in lull 
force until a more particular law or order 
be given forth by the Superior Court, etc. 

Ordered, That in answer to the propo- 
sition concerning the giftland, the de- 
terminate Resolutions thereon, upon full 

debate was this, that it is not yet 

intended by this court and ex- 
pected by the natives, and for oilier reas- 
ons it was thought fit to remit the consk 1 
eration hereof, to the next General Assem- 
bly, then to be ended. In the meantime 
all things relating thereto are to stand as 
now they do, unalterable Noe part, or 
parcel of ye said land to be at all disposed 
of. 

Ordered, That the former proceedings 
on acts of the Road Island men. in their 
laying out of land on Narumsunk, the 
consideration hereof be likewise referred 
to the next court whether to stand or 
noe. 

Ordered, That the next General Assem- 
bly off the Pattentees and Deputies for 
the towns of Middletown and .shrews- 
bury be on the last Wednesday in Novem- 
ber next. 

Book " A," page 12. 
The Overseers, thare Ingadgement, May 

ye 26, 1669. 

We, whose names are hereunto sub- 
scribed, being chosen by the inhabitants 
off Middletown for overseers, we do hereby 
promise and ingadge to perform the office 
and place thereof, according to our best 
understanding in ail cases on actions of 
debt and trespass, amounting to ye sum of 
ten pounds, according to the charter given 
and granted to the company of pur- 
chasers off Newasink, Narumsunk and 
Pootapeck. In witness whereoff we have 
hereunto subscribed this 26th of May, 
1669. The mark of 

Richard X Stout, 
Jonathan Hullmes, 
Edward Smith, 
James Bowne. 

Subscribed in Court before the Patten- 
tees and Deputies of the towns of Middle- 
town and Shrewsbury, May 26th, 1669. 
R. Richardson, 

Recorder. 



Page 14. 
I, underwritten, do hereby in sollom 
manner promise and ingadge, to perform 
ye place and office of a constable to the 
best of my understanding, as a conserv- 
ator of the publique peice in tiie town of 
Shrewsbury, and in all things relating 
thereunto to the utmost of my power, un- 
to the which I have hereunto subscribed 
the 26th of May, 1669. 

Eliakim Wardell. 
Subscribed in Court bf "ore the Paten- 
tees and Deputies of the towns of Middle- 
town and Shrewsbury, May ye 26th, 1669. 
R. Richardson, 

Recordkr. 
The same Ingadgement verbatum, the 
same day, being ye 26th off May was sub- 
scribed by .Fames Ash ton, constable of 
Middletown. 

Witness: R. Richardson. 

Page 16. 

May 27th, 1669. 

Ordered, That if any person or persons 
in ye limits of ye towns of Middletown 
and Shrewsbury, shall contemptuously 
deny to assist ye constable upon his ex- 
press command in ye King's name for the 
keeping of ye publique peace, suppressing 
of rioters, disorderly persons, he or they 
soe offending, shali be liable to pay ye sum 
off forty shillings, to be ^orthwit'i levied 
upon his or thare share after due process 
made, and complaint made by the con- 
stable to the overseer of each town of the 
fact, or a greater sum according to ye na- 
ture or manner of fact or facts 

further that all persons inhabiting in ye 
limits off ye towns aforesaid, are hereby 

required to give assistance upon all 

occasions to ye constable or his law lull 
deputy, upon pain of forleiture aforesaid. 

Ordered, That all publique charges in- 
curred, is to be levied upon and paid out 
off ye estate off every person, inhabitant 
of those towns, and ye constable hath 
hereby power to see this order performed, 
when lyme and occasion shall require. 
Page 19. 

November 2, 1669. 

At a court held this day, at the house 
of Randall Iiuet, on Portland Point. 

Present— James Ashton, Constable; 
Richard Stout, James Grover, John Bowne, 
James Bowne. Pattentees; Jonathan 
Hullmes, Edward Smith, Deputies. 

William Bowne and James Bowne off 
the Town of Middletown, on Newasink 
Neck, are appointed to act as Patentees 



.. 
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in the room of John Til ton and Samuel 
Spicer, of Gravesend, according to an or- 
der under both their hands, as appears 
on record, bearing date the 26th day of 
May last. 

Ordered, That the Court is adjourned 
to the last Wednesday in December next, 
and in the meantime Richard Richard 
son is to give notice to the constable off 
Shrewsbury, in some convenient lyme, 
hereof, and further that ye inhabitants 
off Portland Point have liberty to determ- 
ine among themselves, whare to have 
thare principal lotts off land laid out. and 
to give in thare result thereof at the next 
Assembly. 

Pages 19-20-21. 

Att a court held at Portland Point, 28th 
day pf December, 1669: 

Present— John Bowne, James Grover, 
Richard Gibbons, Richard Stout, Win. 
Bowne, John Ruckman, Patentees; Jimes 
Bowne, Jonathan Hullmes, Edward Smith, 
Richard Lippincott, John Hanse, Depu- 
ties and Overseers; James Ashton, Con- 
Ordered, That it is granted unto John 
Haunse, off Shrewsbury, for him to hold 
and enjoy two lotts of land, according lo a 
former verbal grant, being already layd 
out and taken up by him, the said John 
Haunse, at or near Pootapeck, and that 
him, ye said John, shall hold the said two 
lots for and in the behalf of James Heard 
and Edward Wharton, purchasers. The 
said John having produced the orders 
tharefore from under the said Heard and 
Whartons hands to this present Court, 
and further it is ordered by the said 
court and authority aforesaid, that noe 
lotts of land more be granted to any other, 
which are or shall be laid out, until the 
payment thereof be first made clear and 
evident, to this court, notwithstanding any 
pretence whatsoever. 

Ordered. That upon the proposition 
made by the deputies lor an assurance 
under hand in wrighiiDg to every man in- 
terested in the title of land within this 
purchase. It is hereby reported to the 
Pattentees, viz: James Grover, John 
Bown, Richard Stout, and the rest here 
present of the Pattentees, upon a tyme 

convenient draught off ye said 

assurance, and present the same to the 
Recorder, for to be delivered into his 
hands, unto whom the inhabitants may 
repair for a transcript thereof, or copy un- 
der his the said Recorder's hand, agree- 
ing with tha original, so to be given as 



aforesaid, which shall by virtue of this 
order be authentique as any assurance 
which can be made or given forth by ye 
aforesaid Patentees. The same assurance 
so to be given and made, as our the said 
Patentees proper did, and the same to be 
grounded or modeled according to the 
tenour off the Patent, given and granted 
to the Pattentees and thare associates, un- 
der the name and seal of Collonoll Rich- 
ard Nicholes, late Governor of New York, 
and this to be done between this and the 
first of March next. 

Ordered, Thai for the defraying of the 
charges and expenses about the publique 
business of these towns in court, that 
thare shall be allowed to each person so im- 
ployed, viz, the patentees, deputies and 
constables, and to each of them, three 
shillings per day, to be levied upon the 
publique account of these towns by the 
constable according to an order made the 
last court, on 27th of May. 

Ordered, That whereas some disorders 
hath lately happened in ye unlawful kill- 
inu of swine under ye pretence of running 
wild and unmarkt in ye woodes. For the 
prevention of which illegal practizes for the 
future, it is hereby expressly ordered, that 
noe person whatsoever within ye limits 
of these towns, shall from henceforth pre- 
sume to kill any hogs unmarkt, notwith- 
standing any pretence oft lawful 



....... ..... r — j , 

until he fiist acquaint the overseers oi 
town, off his intent and purpost herein, 
and after which, if any person happen to 

kill anv swine unmarkt , that then 

he shall bring the said swine or hogg un 
to the town, after opening or embowel- 
ing whole and entire, and present him to 
public view, and to the officers aforesaid, 
that soe an order may bee taken therein, 
as shall be thought fitt, but if any man- 
ner of person shall henceforth by any un- 
lawful wayes or secret practizes 

to kill and convey away swine, which are 
not markt as aforesaid, contrary to the 
true intent and meaning off this act or 
order here sett down the parties, lie or 
they so offending shall be liable to forfeit 
five pounds and ye same to be forthwith 
levied up on the estate of,ye offender, up- 
on proof of the fact committed by the offi- 
cers which -hall be appointed hereto, and 
the same to be disposed of as the Court 
shall thnk fit. 

Ordered, That the lymitt or bound oi 
this town off Middletown is to be set 
forth and bounded westward off the town 
for the further inlargement of the same, 
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soe as shall be agreed upon after a full 
view taken of ye land which is to be done 
at or upon the 16th day of March next, 
and after this is so done, the return 
boundes thereof is to be taken and set 
down in wrighting, as exact »8 may be, 
and the same to be recorded in the Town 
Book. 

Ordered, That the Inhabitants off Port- 
land Point by virtue of this order, have 
full power and liberty to take up their 
principal lott of land on secmd division 
at or near a small creek within the limitts 
of this town of Middletown, called Many 
mind Spring, and thare to be layed out, 
that thare be not land enough conveni- 
ently to accommodate them, ye said in- 
habitants. They shall have liberty to 
take up what share be wanting upon 
Newasink River, in some convenient 
place, to make up ye full compliment of 
the number of acres of plan table land, to- 
gether with meadow equal to ye rest of 
the inhabitants of the aforesaid town. 
Page 22. 

By order of the Pattentees, etc., a reo- 
ord off John Jenkins, of Sandwich, the 
Deed or Conveyance off Land unto George 
Allen, July the 5lh, 1670. 

Know all men bv these presents that I. 
John Jenkins, off the Town of Shu nd with, 
in the colony of New Plymouth, in New 

England, for and in consideration 

of ye sum of in hand payd by George 

Allen, off ye Town of f-'andwich, in the 
colony aforesaid, planter, unto me y« afore- 
said John Jenkins. The receipts of it, I, 
the sayed John Jenkins doe ac- 
knowledge myself fully satisfied and payd, 
and have bargained and sould from my- 
self, my heirs and assigns, and by those 
presents doe hereby and absolutely bar- 
gain and sell unto ye said George Allen, 
his heirs and assigns, all my landes in ye 
county or colony of New Jersey, both up- 
land and meadow land, containing one 
whole share or purchase which I, the said 
John Jenkins, have bought off William 
Reape off Newport, upon Rhode Island 
merchants, as may appear by letter under 
the hand of Walter Clarke off Newport, 
clerk for the company of purchasers, bear 
ing date the seventeenth of the eleventh 
month, one thousand six hundred and 

sixty seven, and also by , under the 

hand of Henry Bull, of the same Island, 
bearing date the thirteenth of the fourth 
month, one thousand six hundred sixty 
and five. 



The which share of land being a whole 
purchase or share off the whole tract of 
land purchased of the Indians. As also 
may further appear, I being inroled up- 
on ye list at Rhode Island. The which 
share of land lying and in New Jersey 
aforesaid, and which land lyeth in three 
necks, with more land adjacent thereto, 
which necks are called Newasink, Narum- 
sunk and Pootapeck, whether divided or 
undivided, both upland and meadow, with 
all the privileges and appurtenance there- 
unto belonging. 

To have and to hold unto the aforesaid 
George Allen, his heirs and assigns, for- 
ever, and I the same John Jenkins, for 
myself, my heirs or assigns, doe covenant 
and grant to and with the said George 
Allen, his heirs and assigns, to warrent 
and save harmless the said George Allen, 
his heirs and assigns, from any manner of 
person or persons that shall lay any law- 
ful claim upon the said bargained prem- 
jmcs, from, by or under me, the aforesaid 
John Jenkins. 

In witness whereof 1 have hereunto set 
my hand and seal this second of June, 
1670. John Jenkins. 

In the presence cf us, 

Richard Uandley, 
John Jening. 
Page 23. 

By order of ye Pattentees, July 7th, 
1670. 

This may certifi to all whom it may 
concern, that I, Daniel Gould, off Newport, 
on Rhode Island, having half a share off 
land in ye county of New Jersey, accord 
ing to ye purchase and sharings off those 
lands which are commonly called, and 
known by ye Indian names of Newasink, 
Narumsunk and Pootapeck, have bar- 
gained and BOuid, and by these presents 
for myself, my heirs are freely, fully and 
firmly, make over and yield up all my 
whole right, title and interest, which I 
have or ever had in the aforesaid land 
unto George Allen, off Sandwich, in the 
colony of New Plymouth, in New Eng- 
land to him and his heirs forever, firmly 
to possess and enjoy to ye worlds end, 
from any molestation of me, my heirs, for- 
ever. In witness, whereoff, I have here- 
unto set my hand and seal the 12th day 
of ye fourth month, 1670. 

Daniel Gould. 

In the presence of us, 

Wm. Richardson. 
Walter Clark. 
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Page 23. 
This may certify to all whom it may 
concern, that I, Joshua Coggshall.ot Ports- 
mouth, on Rhode Island, doe order and 
allow George Allen, ot Saundwich to di- 
vide and disporse of my halt share of land 
which I iiave in ye county off New Jersey, 
in as full and ample manner as if 1 was 
thare, present myself. As witness my 
hand ye 14th day of ye 4th month 1670. 
Joshua Caggshall. 
In ye presence of us, 

Daniel Godi.d, 
Nicholas Easton, Junior. 

Page 24. 

July 5th, A. D. 1670. 
At a Court held the day and year above 
written, at Portland Poynt. 

Present-William Reap, John Bowne, 
James Grover. William Goulding, Richard 
Gibbons, Richard Stout, Patentees; John 
Hance, Eliakim Wardell, James Bowne, 
Deputies. , 

Peter Tilton, William ShaddocK, Elia- 
kim Wardell and Richard Lippincott waie 
established overseers tor the town ot 
Shrewsbury, according to a certificate un- 
der the Town Clerk's hand, bearing date 
the 4th d»y of the 5th month, as likewise 
ineadged according to the former act, 
set down in this intitled, "the overseers 
ingadgment," as also John Hance is in- 
eadged constable, upon choice made by 
the major voat of the Inhabitants ot 
Shrewsbury, according to the certificate 
under the Town Clerk's hand, who also 
ware , ppointed and chosen deputy as ap- 
pears by the sayd certificate to act this 
present court in the Town's behalf. 

The Patten tees aforesaid having given 
notice to ye overseers chosen and depu- 
ties of Middletown, to appear at this ores 
ent meeting, to show and auditt all ac- 
compts pertaining to the purchase of the 
three necks of land. William Reap, ot 
Rhode Island, merchant, being present to 
render his part of accounts with th- rest 
interested herein, for the satisfaction of 
the purchasers who are herein concerned, 
this answer following, inserted on record, 
was received, viz : 

Friends, the Pattentees at Portland 
Poynt:— This is to give you notice that ye 
town having formerly made choice ot 
deputies for ye next court, which court 
hath formerly been tixt to be held about 
eight days hence, but now at present 
aeeting it falls out that one of the depu- 
ies is at present disabled, by reason of 



sickness, to attend this day, and the town 
is not now in a to make choice of an- 
other, by reason of the short notice off ye 
warning, which otherwise may be had for 
new choice against the fixt day formerly 
published amongst us by the pattentees. 
As for William Reap being there to give 
in accompt, I consider that may bee done 
without the presence of ye deputies, they 

being not able to of them. 

By me. John Wilson, 

Town Deputy. 
Dated the 4th of the 5th month, 1670. 

Page 25. 
Record of Intelligence given for a meet- 
ing to some nominated associates at 
Shrewsbury, February 15th, 1670. 

Friend*:— This is to give you notice 
that thare is a meeting intinded by the 
Patentees and thare assoch.tes, on Thurs- 
day next, 'he 22d day of this instant 
month, at James Graver's house, at ye 
mill, at eight of the clock. This meeting 
requiring the presence of every person 
who are nominated associates, thare and 
then to declare their willingness and as- 
sent, and your and propositions to 

be presented and put in practice without 
delay, which may tend to ye — r- ofolh 

er8| j n ,| le purchasing and possessing 

of land comprehended in the Patten t- 
This warning requiring speedy compli- 
ance herein, or else to declare your mind 
either for the declining or otherwise prose- 
cuting the business. 

To Mr Christopher Allmy, Eliakim 
Wardell. John Hance. R. Lippincott, 
Wm. Shaddock, Edward Pattison, Barth. 
West, Nich. Browne. Tho. Winterton, 
nominated associates. 

This voat was directed to John Hance 
to communicate the contents thereof to 
ye persons above said. 
Subscribed by 

Richard Hartshorne. 
John Bowne, 
Rjchard Gibbons, 
RfcHAitD Stout. 
R. Richardson, Clerk. 

Page 27, etc 
Newasink, Narumsunk and Pootapeck. 
Dr. as followeth to William Reape. 
£. 
To John Tilton &) 
Company, in peagec, J 
In rum at tymes ) 
at 7-6 per gallon, } 
45 — duffels, J- 
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To the Sachim of ye ] 
gift land, and to Ran- 
dal Huet in rum, 

To a sloop hire 10 ] 
days, with expences 
in provisions upon a 
voyage with the Pat- 
entees to Pootapeck 
Neck, 

To the charge of) 
three men sent from 
Rhode Island to sit- 
tle ye, the countery 
affairs here, 

To the use of Der- 
rick Smith's sloope, 
for their transport, 

To 21 days for my- 
self on ye publique 
affairs with provision, J 

To the forbearance 
of my money, 

To my expense of | 
now attending the 
publique service at 
the making of this 
account, 



89 07 

The above accompt of disbursements of 

Wm. Reap, amounting to £89. 07s, Od, is 

owned by us, the Pattentees and deputies 

now present at Portland Point. 

Witness our hands this 5th day of July, 
1670. Will Goulding, 

James Grover, 
John Bowne, 
Richard Gibbons, 

his 
Richard X Stout, 
mark. 
Pattentees. 
John Hance, 
Eliakim Wardell, 
James Bowne, 

Deputies. 
Testis : R. Richardson. 

Page 2$. 
Newasink, Narumsunk and Pootapeck, 
Dr., to several disbursements, by James 
Grover, John Tilton, Wm. Goulding & 
Company, as followeth : 

£• s. d. 




To Poppamora in] 
black peaqec, 486 
gilders, which is 20 to 
5, 

To him in white] 
Peaqec, 162 gilders, 
which is 



20 05 



15 



To 5 trading coats 
at 150 gilders is 

To a gun and pair 
of breeches, 46 gild- 
ers, 

To ditto in peaqec, 
20 gilders, 1 anchor 
of brandy is 160 gild- 
ers, which reduced 
into English, 

To tobacco at tymes 
32, one shirt 10 gild- 
ers is 42, 

To ditto in white 
and black peaqe, 310 
g., and 1 pair breech- 
es at 6 is 316 gilders 
in money, 

To 2 coats and 1 
pair of breeches, 70 
gila., 

To boat hire at 3 
times 323 gilders, 

To Popamora and 
his men at times, in 
wine, 

To several men and 
wages for several voy- 
ages, made for the 
purchase of Newa- 
sunk, 

To recording the 
deed of sale in New 
York 30 gilders paid 
to Popamora, 1 coat 
and breeches is 40 
gilders, in all 70 gild- 
ers, 



6 5 

1 19 

6 18 

1 15 

13 07 



2 


19 





13 


09 


06 


5 


16 


10 



66 17 



2 19 



06 



55 00 



15 



23 



00 
07 



149 6 
The : .«■ jmpt of the second pun hase. 

£. s. 

To several sachims 
in peaqeu 1 ,320 gild, is 

To 9 blankets, 360 
gilders, 

T 9 coats at 315 p., 
9-240 is 555 g. is 

To 4J lbs of pow- 
der, 21 g.. 15* lbs. of , 

lead, 11 , 27 g., } 02 09 

in all 59 gilders, and i 
in English, J 

To expenses on In- 
dians at New York, 
60 g. is 

To expense on 
them at Gravesend, }■ 02 01 
is 59 g., 
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To recording the 
the deed, 25 g., is 

To tobacco to them 
all times 20 g., is 

To our voyage in 
the purchase and 
marking out the 2 
Necks, Narumsunk 
and Pootapeck, to- 
gether with provis- 
ions the Indians had 
on voyage, 720 gild- 
ers is 
To anchors of rum, \ 

200 „ 

To treat with the 
Jersey Governor, ex- 
penses 350 g. ( 

To expenses at 
Narumsunk on ye 
county affairs, 480 g 

To the sachims 
coates, 210 gilders, 



1 00 00 



00 



17 



10 



29 



13 



11 



06 08 



11 



20 00 



15 



00 



00 



25 



00 00 



01 



OS 



To incidental charg- 
es, 600 gilders, 

To Christopher A li- 
my, 50 gilders for 
himself and his boat 
at Narumsunk, 



Sum total is 359 10 u0 

Pages 29 & 30. 
Newasink, Narumsunk and Pootapeck, 
Cr., by several moneys paid to James 
Grover & Company, as followeth : 

£. s. d. 

By Samuel Spicer 4 

James Grover 4 

William Goulding 4 

John Bown 4 

Richard Gibbons 4 

Richard Stout 4 

John Tilton 4 

Nath. Silvester 6 

Thomas Moor 1 13 04 

*John Cunklin 15 

•Note.— The abovo are nil Long Island people chiefly 
from Gravesend. 

** Note.— The following are Rhode Island people. 
** £.8. d. 

By Walter Clark 3 

Petter Esson 3 

Thomas Winterton 3 

Richard Lippincott 13 10 00 

Emanuel Wooley 3 

Tom Shaddock 3 

Edward Wharton 3 

Richard Borden 9 

William James 1 05 U 



Robert Carr 3 

Thomas Potter 3 

George Webb 3 

John Coggshall 3 

William Codinnton 3 

Thomas Clifton 3 

Henry Bull 3 

Samuel Holliman 3 

Nicholas Browne 4 

Richard Richardson 4 

Christopher Allmey 4 

Jonathan Holmes 3 

John Cooke 3 

George Chutte 3 

M.Lucer 4 

Obadiah Holmes 4 

Steven Arnold 3 

Edward Smith 3 

Nicholas Davis 8 

Wm. Shaberly 4 

Roger Ellis and his son 6 

Eliakim Wardell 4 

Edward Tartt 3 

Edward Pattison 4 

Barth. West 4 

Robert West 4 

Thomas Whitlock 3 

Note.— The tollowinft from Rhode Island, Long Is - 
land and Weschester Co., N. Y. 

£. S. d. 

By John Horabin 2 01 8 

James Bowne 1 14 6 

John Wilson 4 00 

John Ruckman 4 

Thomas Cox 3 10 

Edmund Laphitra 3 10 

Francis Masters 3 10 

John Townsend 4 

Henry Lippet 4 

Tobias Haudson 4 

John Hannce 4 

Zachery Gaunt 1 10 

Francis Brindley 3 10 

Ralph Gouldsmith 3 10 

Walter Wall 4 

John Wall 3 10 

Job Allmey 4 

Joseph Coleman 3 

John Thogmorton 1 06 

John Bown of H. L 3 

Wm. Bown 1 06 

Thomas Potter 1 
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Newasink, Narumsunk and Pootapeck, 
Cr, by several sums of money paid Wil- 
liam Reape as followeth : 

Note.— Nearly all ef these are Rhode Island people- 



£. 

By Edward Thurston 3 

John Allen and Robert 

Taylor 3 

Nathan Tonikins 4 

Richard Lippeneott 3 

George Mount and Ben- 
jamin Bordin 6 

Richard Bordin 2 

John Jenkins 3 

Daniel Gould and Joshua 

Coggshall 3 

Richard 4 

John Wood 4 

Gerrard Bowne 4 

Robert Story 9 

William Shaddock and 

George Webb 1 

William Shaddock and 

John Jenkins 2 

Thomas Clifton 

Robert Carr and Walter 
Clark 1 







in 



in 
l(i 
10 
10 



10 
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Page 33-34. 
A list off the names of the purchase 
of Newasuik, Narumsunk and Pootapec 
SnARES of Land. 

Samuel Spicer 

James Grover 

John Bowne 

Biohard Gibbons 

Richard Stout 

Nathaniel Sillvester 

John Throckmorton 

Walter Clark 

Peter Easson 

Tho. Win tenon 

Richard Lippineou 

Emanuel Wooley 

Wm. Shaddock." ......'.'.'...'.'. 

Ed want Wharton 

Richard Borden 

Wm James 

Robert Carr 

Thos. Potter 

George Webb 

John Coggshall 

W m . Codington 

Thomas Clifton 

Henry Bull ..... 

Samuel Hoi man '..[ 

Nicholas Browne 

Richard Richardson 

Christopher Allmey 

•Jonathan Holmes 

John Cooke .......'.'...".'..'.'.I 

George Chute ' " 



Mark Lucer 

Obadiah Holmes 

Stephen Arnold 

Edward Smith 

Nich. Davis 

Wm. Shaberly .............!.! 

Rogers Ellis & Son ....'...."."."!., 

Eliakim Wardell 

Edward Tartt 

Edward Pattison 

Bartholomew West 

Robert West .....'. 

T 1 : 1 n 1 as W h i > 1 oc k 

John Horabin 

James Rowne 

John Wilson 

John Ruckman 

John Townsend 

Henry Lippilt 

Tobias Haudson 

John Haunce 

Francis Blindly 

Waller Wall..., ..„"!...".""*] 

Job Allmey '"' 

Joseph Coleman 

W rn. Bowne 

John Smith 

Wm. Reape 

John Bown of F. L ....!!......" 

Edward Tnurston \ r \ 

John Allen & Robt. Taylor 

John Jenkins 

Zaohary Gant 

Nathaniel Tom Kins 

Benj miin Spicer 

Joseph Boyer 

George Mount 

Benj. Bold en 

Richard Sissell 

Daniel Gould & Joshu 1 Coggshall 

Gerrard Bowne 

Gideon Freeborn and Robert Hazard. 

John Wood 

Thomas Hart 

John Tomeon 

Ed.vaif] Cole 

Robert, Storv 

William Gilford ...'„,'„ 

James Leonard 

Thomas Dungan 

John Haundell 

Marmaduke Ward 

Richard Moor 

Ralph Gouldsmith 

James Ash ton 



97 
The names of such who are entered us 
township men. 
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Townshippers 



Thomas Cox 

Edmund Laphitra 
Francis Masters... 

John Hall... 

Bashan 



James Grover, Junior ] 



Richard Sadler. 

Daniel Estill 

Wm. Laurence.. 
Wm. Shearman. 
Page .... 



Wm. Lay ton 

Wm. Goulding 

John Stout 

Henry Percy 

John Bird 

Randall Huet. Jr... 
Randall Huet, Sr... 

Samuel Spicer 

Barth' Lippincott.. 
Job Throckmorton 

Page 35. 
An order made by the Patten tees and 
Deputies here present at Portland Point, 
the sixth of July, 1670, as followeth : 

Whereas, Lt appears by the list of 
names of the. purchasers and townsmen 
of these Necks of Newasink. Narumsunk 
and Pootaueck, that several have come 
short of payment, of their due sums of 
money equal with the rest, it is hereby 
expressly ordered by the Patentees and 
Deputies, that after due and timely notice 
given, to the parties aforesaid, for the 
payment and making up the several sums 
that is wanting, the parties aforesaid are 
to make payment of the same so far as is 
properly due, by the last of November 
next, otherwise in case of delay or fraud- 
ulent dealing, in the premises, the penalty 
for such default, after publication of this 
order, to forfeit their lands to those who 
are hereby impowered to sieze thareupon, 
namely, the pattentees whose names are 
hereto inserted, who, by virtue of an ac- 
count given in of all disbursements per^ 
taining to the whole intire purchase of 
these necks. It appears thareby that a 
certain sum of money is thareby due unto 
them, the aforesaid Pattentees, to ask 
demand, sue for , also to dis- 
charge the several persons which are found 
wanting in the making up of the full pay- 
ment with the rest of the purchasers and 
townsmen. Win Goulding, 
James Grover, 
John fiowxs, 
Richard Giubons, 



his 
Richard X Stout. 

mark. 
William Reape. 
Testis: R.Richardson. 
Page 36. 

July 8th, 1670. 
It is thought meet by the Pattentees. 
that a convenient number of purchasers 
whoweiethe first and principal in the 
purchase of these necUs, viz : Newasink, 
Narumsunk and Pootapeck are hereby io 
be nominated, elected and chosen as as- 
sociates with the Pattentees whose names 
are inserted and set down, who by virtue 
of this act or order shall henceforth have 
a full interest, right and claim in ye pat- 
tent given and granted to the Pattentees, 
by Richard Nicholls, Esq., late Governor 
off New York, to chose men who are 

tharein expressly nominated and ■ — 

as may appear, who. together with 
their associates hereby declared to 
act together, for the settlement and pur 
chase off lanr)s, which at present lies void, 
according to title, tenour, grant and sub- 
stance of the aforesaid Patient. The 
which the said Pattentees and now re- 
ceived associates andcombinates together, 
doe promise and hereby ingage one to 
the other to defend, justify and maintain 
the said Patient, according to the true in- 
tent and meaning thareof. upon the pen- 
alty or forfeiture off each share of land to 
those, who from this time forward shall 
any way endeavor to overthrow, disannul 
or any way infringe the liberties thareof, 
as it is given and granted to all the pat- 
tentees and associates, whose names with 
those of the said Pattentees are here ex- 
pressed, viz: 

William Bowne, Thos. Whitlock, John 
Wilson, John Ruckman, Walter Wall, 
John Smith, Richard Richardson, John 
Horabin. James Rowne, Jonathan Holmes, 
Christopher Allmey Eliakim Wardell, 
Bartholomew West, John Haunce, James 
Ashlon. Edward Pattison, Wm. Shaddock, 
Thomas Winterton, Edward Tartt, Ben- 
jamin Burdin. 

Those above named, we the above said 
Pattentees, have chosen and selected to 
bee associates with us according to the 
premisi-s aforesaid. 

Witness our hands the day and year 

above said. 

William Goulding, 
James Grover, 
Rich\ri> Gihhons, 
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Test: 



William Reape, 
John Bowne, 

his 
Richard X Stout. 
mark. 
R. Richardson. 



Note. — The names of the patentees appear on this 

Sage, in their own hand writing. The hand writing of 
ohn Bowne is bold, plain and heavy, each letter is 
distinct and well formed. That of Wm. Reape is large 
and plain. 

Page 38. 

July 8, 1670. 

Ordered, That no manner of persons 
whatsoever, shall presume to take upon 
him or them, to purchase or take up unto 
themselves, any part or parcell of land 
without the order, consent or approba- 
tion of the pattentees and associates, 
within the bounds or limittsof this Patent 
from the Indians or natives. The, person 
so doing shall loose the value of the mon- 
ey so disposed of, and bee liable to such 
further fine or penalty as the pattentees 
and associates shall see cause, (or the 
major part of them shall fix.) 

Ordered, That about November next 
the Lottes of land remaining in com oon, 

of the full nou ruber of one hundred 

and eighteen, are to be layd out by James 
Grover. appointed hereunto. 

Ordered, That upon the first Monday 
of the mouth of April, each town, viz, off 
Middletown and Shrewsbury, are to make 
choice of their overseers and constables, 
and after choice made the officers soe 
chosen, are to be establisht at the next 
General Court held at Portland Point. 
Page 39. 

At a meeting of sum inhabitants of 
Middletown and Shrewsbury, May 15. 
1671, at James Grover's house, it was then 
and there concluded on, that after the 
exact laying out of both the towns afore- 
said, and the townsmen made equal with 
the purchasers in the same towns. After 
this is soe done the next adjacent land to 
each town is to be layd out for the benefit 
of the purchasers, in equal plots to thare 
own proper use, in such convenient quan- 
tity as shall be hereafter agreed upon, by 
the nomber of purchasers aforesaid, here- 
in concerned. 

Page 40. 

May 15, 1671. 
At a meeting holden the 15th of this 
instant month, it was ordered and agreed 
upon by the pattentees present, viz: 
John Bowne. James Grover, Richard 
Stout, Richard Gibbons, with the rest of 



the inhabitants of Middletown and Shrews- 
bury, (whose names are extant in this 
Book), that at or upon the 29th day off 
September next, a meeting is appointed 
lor the choice of a fitt number of men, to 
survey the two necks of Newasink and 
Navarumsunk, and for to give thare judg- 
ment touching the qualitie and quantitie, 
both of the upland and the meadow, ac- 
cording to ye substance of former orders 
and agreements. This being assented to 
and now again agreed unto by ye inhabi- 
tants. At the same time and day, Rich- 
ard Richardson was appointed to stand as 
Recorder for both towns, according to an 
agreement expressed in this book for one 
whole year from the date hereof. 

May 31, 1672. 

Whereas, Richard Lippincott and Nich- 
olas Browne, inhabitants of the town of 
Shrewsbury, was formerly nominated for 
associates according to an act made July 
8th, 1670. 

As is expressed in the 36th folio of this 
booke (the entry ot whose names being 
then omitted or forgotten) the 

said parties aforesaid, Richard and Nich- 
olas, are likewise to be added to the num- 
ber of associates therein expressed by or- 
der ot the Pattentees. 

This is the last entry of orders by the 
Patentee?. The rest ot Book "A" con- 
sists of deeds, bills of sale and agreements, 
with forms of court proceeding, and on 
page 66, Philip Carteret, Governor of New 
Jersey, appears as presiding judge, Sept. 
6th, 1676, at 11 court in Shrewsbury. Be- 
tween 1672 and 1676, the records of Mon- 
mouth county, show no court proceedings 
and no legislation by the Patentees, un- 
der the Nicolls Patent. Either the rec- 
ords of this time have been lost or the 
Patentees ceased to exercise judicial and 
legislative power under Nicoll Patent, 
after 1672. 

Page 85 of Leaming & Spicer. 

At a General Assembly begun the third 
of November, 1668, the deputies for Mid- 
dletown and Shrewsbury were Jonothan 
Hulmes (Holmes), Edward Tart, Thomas 
Winterton and John Hans (Hance), but 
they refusing. to take or subscribe to the 
oaths of allegiance and fidelity, but with 
provisoes and not submitting to the Laws 
and government, were dismissed. 
Page 89-90. 

An act to inforce the inhabitants of 
Middletown and Shrewsbury, to pay the 
rate passed November 7, 1668. 
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Item. Whereas, there was an act. of 
General Assembly, past the 30lh day ol 
May last tor the rate of thirty pounds to 
be raised upon tin- country for the delray- 
iniz of uuhliuk charge, and thai equally to 
be levyed upon the. towns I Hi. I were then 
in being, (via.), the town of Bergen, W wu 
hethtown, Newark upon PishawaeU Kiver. 
Woodbridge, Mid.hel.nvvn and Shrews- 
hury. that is to say five pounds lor eaeh 

town. I,- I 

Now the major par', of the inhabitants ol 

Middletown and Shrewsbury, refusing t« 
nay the same, contrary 10 the con-ent 
and act ol tli-ir own deputies, and like- 
wise refuse to submit to I lie Laws ol this 
Government. It is hereby inacied bv this 
present General Assembly, that Mr. Luki 
Wattson and Mr. Samuel Moore, shall go 
and demand the aforesaid rate of tiv« 
pounds from each town, together with 
forty shillings from each of the mud towns 
whi'chis their just proportion of a rale ol 
twelve pounds, now mad.- by this present 
General Assembly For the defraying ol 
pnhlick charges, widen if tliey refuse to 
pay, the said Luke Wai.-on and Samuel 
Moore, to take by way ol distress, togeth- 
er with the charge and exp-.'lises ol tbe 
country is and shall he at. for their obsti- 
nate refusal of paying l heir just "lues ac- 
cording to Law. and for their so doing l he. 
General Assembly doth underlak" to save 
them harmless. 

It is further enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, that Luke Wr.tson and Samuel 
Moore aforesaid, do demand the positive 
resolution of the inhabitants, or ihe ma- 
jor part of them, of the said towns, wheth- 
'er or no they will submit to the Laws and 
Government of the Province, under the 
Right Honorable John Lord Berkely ami 
Sir George Cartaret. Knight and Baronet, 
the absolute Lord Proprietors of I he same. 
according to Hi* hoy"' Hhrbness the 
Duke of York, gram, upon which answer 
the General Assembly will proceed ac- 
cordingly. 

Lf,ami,v<; & Si'icr.R. 

Pace GGS-fiL 
New Jersey, May 28th, 1 072. 
Upon the address of James G rover, 
John I'.owne. Richard Hartshorn.-, Jona- 
than Holmes. Patentees, and .rames Ash- 
ton and John Ilanse, associates, mi- 
powered by the patentees and associates, 
of the Towns of Middk-town and Shrews 
bury, unto I lie Governor ami Council tor 
confirmation of certain privileges granted 



unto them by Col. Richard Nicolls, as by 
Patent under his hand and seal, bearing 
date the 8th day of April, Anno Domini 
one thousand six hundred and sixty-five, 
the Governor and Council do confirm un- 
to the said Patentees and Associates, 
these Particulars following, being their 
Mights contained in the aforesaid Patent, 

Imprimis. That the said Patentees 
and Associates have full power, license 
and authority to dispose of the said lands 
expressed in the said Paten i, as to them 
shall seem meet. 

11. That no ministerial power or cler- 
gyman shall be imposed Oil among the 
inhabitants of the said land, so asio in 
force any that are contrary minded, to 
contribute to their maintenance. 

1 1 1 That, all causes whatsoever (crimi- 
nals excepted) shall first have a hearing 
within their cognizance, and that no ap- 
peals unto higher courts, where, sentence 
have been passed amongst, them, under 
the value of ten pounds, be admitted. 

IV. That all criminals and appeals, 
above, the value of ten pounds which are 
to be relet red unto the aforesaid higher 
courts, shall receive their determination 
upon appeals to his Majesty, not to he hin- 
dered. . 

V. That for all commission officers, 
both civil and military, I he Patentees, 
Associates and Freeholders have liberty 
to present two for each office, to the Gov- 
ernor, whom thev shall think fit, one ol 
which the Governor is to commissionaie to 
execute the said office, and that they have 
liberty to make peculiar prudential laws 
and constitutions amongst themselves ac- 
cording to the. tenor of the said Patent. 

Ph. Carta hist. 
John Kenny, 

IiORDUE ANl'UF.SS, 

Sam ii ei. Kiisai.i., 

John Pike, 

John Kuhop. 

This compromise arrangement by I hit* 
ip Carteret and his council, with the peo- 
ple of Monmouth, did not meet the ap- 
proval of George Carteret, or subsequent 
proprietors. It had the etl'eet of quieting 
the people of Monmouth, however, lor 
some tiiiie. When opposition began again 
it was manifested through their deputies 
in General assembly, and not at town 
meetings. 

The following extracts from Learning 
ami Spicer show Ihe efforts of Lord Berk- 
ely and Sir George Carteret to deprive 
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the settlers of Monmouth of their rights 
and privileges under the Nicolls Patent. 
They were friends and courtiers of the 
King of England, and could wield the 
whole power of the English Government, 
and of the colonial authorities, to advance 
and promote their own interests and sup- 
press opposition. The Quaker and Bap- 
list settlers of Monmouth protected by 
the wilderness their poverty, and that 
indomitable spirit which had enabled 
them to brave and survive persecutions, 
both in old and New England, cared but 
little for the Royal proclamations and 
edicts, requiring them to be submissive to 
the two courtiers, whose only object was 
to enrich themselves and increase their 
own individual power. 

Page 31-32. 

Copy of His Royal Highness, the Duke 
of York's letter, to Colonel Lovelace. 

Colonel Lovelace— I did in the year 
I0G4 by Deed under my hand and seal, of 
the 24(h of June, for the consideration 
therein mentioned, grant unto John Lord 
Berkely of Stralton, and Sir George Car- 
teret, Knight and Baronet, their heirs and 
assigns, all that tract of land adjacent to 
New England to no westward of Long Is- 
land and Manhattan island, as the same 
is hounded and set forth in a:id by the 
said deed, with all appurtenances whatso- 
ever to the said lands and premises he- 
longing, in as full and ample manner, as 
the same is granted unto me by His Ma- 
jesty's Letters Patent, under the Great 
Seal of England, bearing date the 12th 
day of March, in the 15th year of His Ma 
jesty's Meign, of which said premises, 
i hey were actually possessed, by virtue ol 
an inden'ure of lease by me made unto 
them, all of which has been sufficiently 
notified in those parts, both by the said 
grantees ntiblickly pursuing the end of 
the said grant, and by my letters of the 
28th of November, 16(54, to Colonel Ni- 
cholls, then Governor of my Territories in 
America, signifying the same to him, and 
requiring him ami all others therein con 
eernod, to yield their best assistanc Jin the 
quiet possession and enjoyment of ihe 
premises, to all such persons as my said 
grantees should at any time appoint and 
authorize to negotiate their affairs in those 
parts. 

Nevertheless, I am informed that some 
contentious persons there, do lay claim to 
certain tracts of these lands, under color 
ol pretended grants thereof, from the said 



Colonel Nicolls,* namely, one of the first 
of December, 1664, to John Baker and his 
associates, and another of the 8th of April 
to William Golding and his associates, * * 
both of which grants, (being posterior to 
my said grant of Ihe 24th of June), as I 
am informed, are void in law, and there- 
lore I would have you take notice your- 
self, and when occasion offers, make 
known to the said persons and to all oth- 
ers, if any be pretending from them that 
my intention is no' at all to countenance 
their said Pretentions nor any others of 
that kind, lending to derogate in the 
least from any Grant above mentioned, to 
the said John Lord Berkeley and Sir 
George Carteret, their heirs and assigns; 
and they, my said Grantees, haying prom- 
ised to give effectual direction to their 
deputies and agents there to bo assisting 
to you, I do desire you and all others here- 
in concerned, in like manner, effectually 
to assist them in furthering the settle- 
ment and maintaining the quiet of these 
pails. Your loving friend, 

James * * * 
Wiiite-iiai.i., 25th November, 1672. 

Page 35-36-37. 

The Declaration of us, the Lords Pro- 
prietors of the Province of New Cie.sarea 
or New Jersey. To all adventurer*, plan- 
ters, inhabitants, and all other persons, to 
whom it may concern, within any town 
and plantations in Mie said province. 

We being made very sensible of the 
greai disoiders in the said Province, occa- 
sioned by several persons, to the great, 
prejudice of ourselves, our Governor and 
council, and all other peaceable and well 
minded inhabitants within our said prov- 

* The Seizure- of Now York mid New Jersey, or as tlien 
called. New Netherlands, by (he expedition under com- 
mand nl" Col. H Nicolls. not Only during time of peaco 
and without declaration or war, but while a treaty of 
ance between England and Holland subsisted, led to a 
a war between the two countries. Jan DeWitt, the 
Grand Pensionary of the I'utch Republic, was not the 
man to culm it to such an outrage quietly. The Dutch 
tt-ets. under lie Ittiyfer, penetrate-! Kiver Thames, 
hnint the English shipping, threatened London and 
spread alarm and terror throughout Great Britain. 
After war of two years in which the advantage was 
with the Republic, it was concluded by the peace of 
tin-tut in .Inly, 1667. 

**The Monmouth Patent. 

*** After the death of Charles II , his brother .'.times, 
the Duke of York, borum* King, Feb. 6th, 16S5, as 
James II. ITe was a bigoted tcoundrel. In 1688 
he was driven from Ill's Thlune and Kingdom by Wil- 
liam of Orange, the Stadtbolder of the Dutch Republic, 
who invaded England with an army nf fifteen thousand 
Dutchmen, .lames It unjustly took New Yo k and 
Ne» Jersey from the Dutch, and the Dutch took from 
him his Crown and Kingdom, aim a Dutchman occupied 
his Throne. He died an exile in Prance. Sept. 2d, 1701. 
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ince, by claiming a Right of Propriety 
both of Land and Government 

(1) We do, therefore, hereby declare, 
that all lands granted by our Governor to 
the 28th of July, 1672, and confirmed in 
our names by Patents or charters, upon 
record in our secretary's office, and under 
our Province Seal, signed by him and the 
major part of his council, shall remain to 
the particular owners thereof, their heirs, 
etc., forever, with all the benefits, profits 
and' privileges therein contained, they 
performing what they are obliged unto in 
every of the said respective Patents or 

charters. , . , , 

II For such as pretend to ft right ot 
Propriety to Land and Government, within 
our Province, by virtue of any Patent 
from Governor Colonel Richard Nicolls, as 
thev ignorantly assert, we utterly disown 
any such thing. A Grant they had from 
him upon such conditions which they 
never performed. 

For by the said Grant, they were ob- 
liged todoand perform such actsand things 
as should be appointed by his Royal High- 
ness or his Deputies. The power whereof 
remains in us by virtue of a Patent from 
his said Royal Highness, bearing date 
long before these Grants, which hath 
been often declared by our Gover- 
nor (and now ratified and owned 
under the sign manual of his said Royal 
Highness, to Colonel Lovelace, bearing 
date 25th of November, 1672), who de- 
manded their submission to our authority, 
and to Patent their lands from us, and 
pay our Quit Rent according to our Con- 
cessions, which if they had done or shall 
vet do, we are content that they shall en- 
joy the tract or tracts of land they are set- 
tled upon, and to have such other privil- 
eges and immunities as our Governor ana 
Council can agree upon ; but without their 
speedy compliance as above said, we do 
hereby order our Governor and our Coun- 
cil to dispose thereof, in whole or in part, 
for our best advantage, to any other per- 
sons. And if any person or persons do 
think they have injustice or wrongs done 
by thi3 our positive determination, they 
may address themselves to the King and 
Council, and if their Right to that land or 
government appears to be better than 
ours, wo will readily submit thereunto. 

III. Our order is, that those persons, 
that were the chief actors in attempting 
the making an alteration in our Govern- 
ment, be proceeded against, according to a 
declaration of our Governor and Council, 



bearing date the twenty-eighth day of 
May, 1672. except they shall immediately, 
upon publication hereof, make their ad- 
dresses to our Governor and council for 
remission of their offences. And that all 
persons that have sustained any loss or 
damage by maintaining our just Wight 
and Interest, since the 26th dayjot March 
1672, may have reparation in Law with 
their charges, they have and shall be at 
in any court or courts within our said 
Province, that, are or shall be constituted 
and commissionated by special commis- 
sion from our Governor, according to a 
declaration by our Governor and council, 
bearing date the third day of April, 167-S. 
IV That all grants of land, convey- 
ances, surveys or any other pretences for 
the Hold of land whatsoever, within our 
said Province, that are not derived from 
us according to the prescriptions in our 
Concessions and entered upon record in 
our Secretary's office in our said Province, 
we declare to be null and void in L iw. 

V. That the Constable of every re- 
spective town within our Province, shall 
have power by warrant irom our Gover- 
nor, to take by way of distress from every 
individual inhabitants within their re- 
spective jurisdictions, their just propor- 
tion of rent due to us yearly, beginning 
the 25th -lay of March, 1670, and for his 
charge and trouble about the same, if 
they refuse to deliver it in at some conveni- 
ent place, which the said constable shall 
appoint, within their respective jurisdic- 
tions, by the 25th day of March, yearly, 
the constables only to be accountable to 
our Receiver General. And altho our Con- 
cessions sav it shall be paid in current or 
lawful money of England, yet at the re- 
quest of our Governor and Council, we 
shall accept of it in such merchantable 
pay as the country doth produce at mer- 
chants' price to the value of money Stir- 
ling and if by this means we cannot ob- 
tain our rent, then the marshall ot the 
Province shall beimpowered as abovesaid, 
to collect the same at the charge of such 
the inhabitants, as do refuse to pay at the 
time and place aforesaid. 

VI That all matters and causes which 
have been tried in our Province, by special 
commission from our Governor, upon 
which judgment hath passed according to 
Law, be allowed by us and be forthwith 
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put in execution. 

Witness our our hands and seals tne 

1 6th day of December, 1672. 



J. Berkeley, (l. s.) 
G. Carteret, (l. s.) 
Un Page 38, John Berkeley and George 
Carteret, among other matters, promul- 
gate the following order, for like the 
horse leeches daughter, their continual 
cry seemed to be give, give, give, viz : 

" That the arrears of the quit rents of 
Elizabeth Town, Newark, Piscataquay and 
the two towns of Navesink,t and all others 
that have not paid since the year 1670, 
be paid to our Receiver General in throe 
years from 1673, at the rate of one half 
penny a year for every acre, besides their 
growing rent, until their arrearages be 
satisfied and paid." 

Page 38-39. 
Proclamation form Charles II, King of 
England. 
-Charles, R.ft 

Trusty and well beloved : We greet 
you well. Having been informed that 
some turbulent and disaffected persons, 
living and inhabiting within the Province 
of Cnssarea or New Jersey, (the Propriety 
whereof we have granted to our right, 
trusty and well beloved councellors, John 
Lord Berkeley of Stratton and Sir George 
Carteret. Knight and Baronet), do refuse 
to submit and be obedient to the authority 
derived from us to the said Lord Berkeley 
and Sir George Carteret, as absolute Pro- 
prietors of the same, to the great preju- 
dice of the said Lords Proprietors, the 
disturbance of the inhabitants and hin- 
drance of the whole Plantation there de- 
signed. We do therefore, hereby require 
you in our name, strictly to charge And 
command all persons whatsoever, inhab- 
iting within the said Province, forthwith 
to yield obediance to the Laws and Gov- 
ernment there settled and established by 
the Lords Proprietors, having the sole 
power under us to settle and dispose of 



9th day of December, 1672, in the twenty- 
fourth year of our Reign. 

By his Majesty's command, 

Henri' Coventry.'" 
Page 39-46. 
Letter from Berkely and Carteret to the 
Deputy Governor and Council. 
" Whitehall, the 10th December, 1672. 
" We hope as soon as this comes to your 
hands, and that you have perused these 
papers, which we have sent by Mr. Moore, 
the turbulent spirits in that Province will 
not continue any longer in their obstinate 
and wonted extravagancies, but will be 
satisfied with His Royal nighness's letter 
to Colonel Lovelace, whom we desire you 
to assist on all occasions, the copy of 
which letter this Bearer brings with him 
to deliver unto you, and when received, 
we desire you to publish the same, with all 
other orders from us to the several inhab- 
itants, that they may be informed of their 
mistakes, and how they have been mis- 
lead ; for you will find his Royal Highness 
doth declare, that the Grants of Colonel 
Nicholls is posterior to our Patent, aud 
therefore, both in law and equity, the 
right is solely in us, and upon that ac- 
count we have sent over out determina- 
tion concerning the Hold of Lands; as also 
our interpretation of some articles in our 
concessions, according to which we desire 
you to act, and not to recede from any of 
them. As for Mr. Bollen, we desire you to 
order our Receiver General to pay him 
out of our Quit Rents, the sum of ten 
pounds, yearly, for two years, from the 
date hereof. You will receive some Law 
Books to which you may apply yourself 
upon all occasions, and you shall not want 
any encouragement from us, that may con- 
tribute to your prosperity and welfare, not 
doubting that you will discharge the trust 
reposed in you, with as much candor and 



integrity for the maintenance of our just 
the mid country upon such terms and con- R - hts ai)d hUent RS Wfl desire t0 remain 
ditions as they shall think fit, and we Yom . very loving Fr jends, 



shall expect a ready compliance with this, 
our will and pleasure, from all persons 
whatsoever dwelling or remaining within 
the aforesaid province, upon pain of in- 
curring our high displeasure, and being 
proceeded against with due severity, ac- 
cording to law, whereof you are to give 
publick notice to all persons that are or 
may be concerned, and so we bid you 
farewell. 
Given at our Court, at Whitehall, the 



Middletown and Shrewsbury. 

t " R " stands for Rex, a Latin word meaning King. 



J. Berkeley, 
G. Carteret." 
Page 49. 

Proclamation from Charles II, King of 

England. 
Charles R. 

Trusty and well beloved, we greet you 
well. Whereas, our right and well be- 
loved Councellor, Sir George Carteret, 
Knightand Baronetby grantderived under 
us, is seized of the Province of New Csesa- 
rea or New Jersey in America, and of the 



.. 
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jurisdiction thereof as Proprietors of the 
same, in the plantation of which said 
Province the said George Carteret has 
been at great charge and expense; and 
whereas, of late, great troubles and dis- 
orders have happened there by some ill 
affected persons, we being willing and de^ 
sirous to encourage the inhabiting and 
planting of the said Provin- •,, and to pre- 
serve the peace and welfore of all our lov- 
ing subjects residing therr . we do there- 
fore, hereby require you in our name to 
use your most endeavours to prevent all 
troubles and disorders there, for the fu- 
ture and strictly to charge and command 
all persons whatsoever, inhabiting within 
the said Province forthwilh, to yield obe- 
dience to the Laws and Government which 
are or shall be there established by the 
said Sir George Carteret, who hath the 
sole power under us, to settle and dispose 
of the said country upon such terms and 
conditions as he shall think fit; and we 
shall expect a ready conusance with this 
our will and measure, from all persons 
whatsoever dwelling or remaining within 
the same, upon pain 01 incurring our 
high displeasure, and being proceeded 
against according to law, whereof you are 
to give publick notice to all persons that 
are, or may be concerned. And so we bid 
you farewell. Given at our Court, at 
Windsor, the 13th day of June, 1674. In 
the 26th year of our Reign. 

By his Majesty's command, 

Arlington. 



Carteret seems to have determined to 
compromise the difficulties with the peo- 
ple of Monmouth, for in July, 1674. he 
made the following orders; page 5J. 
As to the inhabitants of Navysink con- 
sidering their faithfulness to the Lords 
Proprietors, that upon their petition, 
their township shall be surveyed, and 
shall be incorporated, and to have equal 
privileges with other inhabitants oi the 
Province, and that such of them who 
over the pretended Patentees, and laid 
out money in purchasing land from the 
Indians, shall have in consideration there- 
of, five hundred acres of Land, to each Of 
them, to be alloted by the Governor and 
Council, in such places that it may not be 
predjudicial to the rest of the inhabi- 
tants, and because there is much Barren 
Land, after survey taken, the Governor 
and Council may give them allowance. 
Page 93. 
Capt. John Bound (Bowne), John Thog- 



morton (Throckmorton), for Middletown, 
have subscribed. 

William Shatlock. John Slocum, for 
Shrewsbury ; John Slocum hath subscribed, 
but the other refusing to swear or sub 
scribe, was dismissed. 

This Assembly, among others, passed 
the following act; 

Page 99. 

XIII. Be it enacted by this present 
Assembly, that for the better maintaining 
a,nd upholding of the lawful authority of 
the Province, and for the encouragement 
of the same, if any person or persons shall 
res-st the authority established by the 
Lo.i Proprietors, a6 namely, the Gover- 
nor, Councelors, Justices of the 
Peace either in words or action, either 
by wounds, blows or the like, or by 
speaking contemptuously, reproachfully 
or maliciously of any of them, as also to 
or of the Marshall or the respective con- 
stable, in or for the due execution of their 
respective offices, they, and either of them 
shall be liable to such fine, banishment or 
eornoraPpunishment, as the court before 
whom it shall come, shall Judge meet up- 
on due exar nation thereof, from whose 
sentence no appeal to be allowed, the 
fines to be levied by way of distress ac- 
cording to the order of the said court for 
the use of the publick. 

Page 123. 
Acts made by the General Assembly, 
began at Woodbridge, the tenth day of 
October, 1677. We finding by constant ex- 
perience for several years past, that the 
town o f Shrewsbury hath been deficient, 
if not negligent and eyeless, in sending 
of their deputies, or sending such as will 
not conform to the order of the conces- 
sions respecting the Deputies, whereby 
the said Assembly ; « weakened, and the 
publick work hindered; and whereas, 
there is an Act of Assembly made for 
prescribing the same, and yet not re- 
dressed, it is therefore enacted by 
the present Assembly, that Richard 
Lippincott being chosen by the Town of 
Shrewsbu.y for this present year, to as- 
semble with the rest of the Deputies, and 
not appearing a- .ording to order shall 
pay ten shillings for every day's absence 
during the time of the Assembly's sit- 

lingS " Page 151. 

Proclamation from the King. 

Charles, R. ., , 

Whereas, His Majesty for divers good 
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causes and considerations, him thereunto 
moving, by Letters Patents, bearing date 
the twenty-ninth day of June, Anno Dom 
ini 1674, in the twenty-sixth year of His 
Majesty's reign, was pleased to give and 
grant unto his dearest brother James, 
Duke of York, several Territories, Islands, J 
and tracts of land in America, part of 
which were since called by the name of 
New Csesarea, or New Jersey, and was 
vested in John Lord Berkely, of Stratton, 
and Sir George Carteret, Knight and Bar- 
onet, who were both of his Majesty's most 
Honorable Privy Council, and in their 
Heirs and Assigns; and the east part or 
portion of the said Province of New Jer 
sey, by a certain deed of partition after- 
wards made, became the share of the said 
George Carteret, his heirs and assigns, 
and was agreed to be called East New 
Jersey, and was since assigned to the 
present proprietors. 

And whereas, His Royal Highness 
James, Duke of York, by his indenture, 
bearing date the fourteenth day of March, 
Anno Dom. 1682, in the thirty-fifth year 
of his Majesty's Reign, (for the consider- 
ation therein mentioned), did grant and 
confirm the said Province of East New 
Jersey, (extending eastward and north- 
ward all along the Sea Coast and Hud 
son's River, from Little Egg Harbour 
to that part of Hudson's River, 
which is in forty-one degrees of 
northern latitude, and otherways bound- 
ed and limitted as in said grant and 
confirmation, relation being thereunto 
had, may more particularly and at large 
appear), unto James, Earl of Perth, John 
Drummond, of Lundie ; as also unto Rob- 
ert Barclay, of Eury, Esq; Robert Gordon, 
of Clunie, Esq ; and others, his Majesty's 
loving subjects in England, Scotland, and 
elsewhere, to the number of twenty-four 
grantees, and to their heirs and assigns 
forever, together with all powers and ju- 
risdictions necessary for the good govern- 
ment of the said Province. His Majesty, 
therefore, doth hereby declare his Royal 
Will and Pleasure, and doth strictly 
charge and command the Planters and 
Inhabitants, and all other persons con- 
cerned in the said Province of East New 
Jersey, that they do submit and yield all 
due obedience to the Laws and Govern- 
ment of the said grantees, their heirs and 
assigns, as absolute Proprietors and Gov- 
ernors thereof, (who have the sole power 
and right derived under his Royal High 
uess from his said Majesty, to settle and 



dispose of the said Province upon such 
terms and conditions as to them shall 
seem good), as also to 'their Deputy or 
Deputies, Agents, Lieutenants, and offi- 
cers, lawfully com nissionated, by them 
according to the powers and authorities 
granted to them. And of this, His Ma. 
jesty's Royal Will and pleasure, the Gov- 
ernor and Council is required to give pub- 
lick notice, his Majesty expecting and re- 
quiring forthwith, a due comhance with 
this his Royal will and pleasure, from all 
persons as well without the province as 
within the same, (who these presents do 
or may concern,) as they will answer the 
contrary thereof, at their peri). Given at 
the Court, at Whitehall, the twenty third 
day of November, 1683, in the thirty-fifth 
year of his Majesty's Reign. 

By his Majesty's command, 

Sunderland. 

The new Proprietors seem to have over- 
looked or perfectly ignored the com- 
promise effected by George Carteret, 
through his deputy, Philip Carteret, for 
in their instructions to their Deputy Gov- 
ernor, Gawen Lawrie, dated Nov. 13, 1684, 
occurs the following : 

Page 198. 

To end all controversies and differences 
with the men of Neversinks and Elizabeth 
town, or any other planters or persons 
whatsoever, concerning any pretended 
titles, or claim to land in the said Prov- 
ince. And we do hereby declare that we 
will not enter into any treaty on this side, 
with any of those people who claims by 
Colonel Nicholls Patent, nor with any 
others that challenge Land by Patents' 
from the late Governor Carteret, as being 
both an affront to the Government there 
and of evil consequence, to make things 
to be put off by delays, and thereby hin- 
der the settlement of our affairs in the 
Province. 

Thus the old wounds were opened, and in 
spite of the Royal Proclamation the people 
of Monmouth did not shrink from the con- 
test. Disorders soon began, which ended 
in the total loss to the Proprietors of the 
right of Government. They were unable 
to carry their points, and so voluntarily 
surrendered to the English Government, 
n 1702. And from that time, down to 
Revolution, the people of New Jersey, 
were ruled by Governors and councelors 
appointed by the British Government. 
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Extracts from the old Town Book of Mid- 
dletown, showing the views and acts of 
the settlers of Monmouth in reference to 
the claims of Berkeley and Carteret, and 
their incessant efforts to squeeze money 
out of them under the name of quit 
rents and rates. 

(Orthography corrected.) 
October 28, 1668.— In a legal Town 
meeting, it was ordered that the following 
declaration shall be sent by the Deputies, 
to the General Assembly. 

We freeholders, for the satisfaction of 
Governor and Council, declare, 

That whereas, certain men, (by name) 
James Grover and John Bowne, appeared 
as deputies to act in the county's behalf ; 
we declare, that these men were not legally 
chosen according to summons. It was not 
published in any part of the connty until 
the night before, being the 24th ot May. 

The Inhabitants being many and settled 
near twenty miles distant, could not be 
gathered together as above said. Yet it 
appears that some few, to whom the sum- 
mons first came, made choice of them, un- 
known to the major part of the country, 
who had no hand in this choice, and knew 
not of their going as deputies, until they 
were gone. This we declare to the Gover- 
nor and Council, conceiving under the cir- 
cumstances, that we are not obliged to sus- 
tain their acts. The choice being so ille- 
gal, and being fearful to do any act which 
might infringe or violate any of the liber 
ties and privileges of our Paten if. T his 
is our determination, which we desire our 
Deputies to present to the Governor and 
Council for their satisfaction, that it was 
neither contempt, obstinacy nor wilfulness 
on our part, but because the choice was 
not legal according to the summons. 
Witness, 

James Grover. 
Town Clerk. 
At the same town meeting held at Mid- 
dletown village, the following resolution 

was adopted: 

The inhabitants taking into considera- 
tion the liberties and privileges, granted 
by Patent, and fearing to have their Depu- 
ties involved by any oath, engagement or 
subscription, whereby any prejudice or 
infringement mav come, upon the liberties 
and privileges thereof, do hereby order 
and enact, and by those present it is or- 
dered and enact ed, that the follo wing 

tThe Nicoll Patent of April 8, 1065. 



Proviso shall be presented to the Governor 
and Council, to be inserted in the oath, 
engagement or subscription, viz: fro- 
vided that no Law, Act orCommand, which 

is, or may be made, enacted or command- 
ed, shall in any way infringe the liberties 
and privileges of our Patentft- U >» fur- 
ther ordered that if the Governor and 
Council please not to admit of tins Provi- 
so in the oath, engagement or subscrip- 
tion that then the Deputies shall refuse 
either to engage, promise or subscribe. 

Nov. 1st, 1668.— Jonathan Holmes and 
Edward Tart were by pluralities of votes 
chosen Deputies from Middletown to the 
General Assembly at Eliznbethtown. 

February 1668-9.— The following resolu- 
tion was passed at a town meeting in Mid- 
dletown village. 

In a legal Town Meeting for future se- 
curity of the goods and chattels, which be- 
long to the inhabitants of this Town, it 
is hereby ordered and agreed upon, that 
every inhabitant is jointly enjoined to give 
their assistance to secure the goods ot ev- 
ery particular inhabitant against any one 
who shall attempt to take or carry any- 
thing out of the Town, under any pretence 
or colour whatsoever. 

And it is further ordered, that every par- 
ticular inhabitant shall make his appear- 
ance at demand <->r warning ot the consta- 
ble, or others authorized by him, to meet 
anywhere in the Town, under penalty ot 
five pounds for non-appearance or non- 
assistance. And it is likewise ordered and 
agreed on by the inhabitants, that it any 
one who is an inhabitant, shall get into 
trouble about' anything concerning the 
premises above specified, or shall De called, 
by virtue of any writ or warning to appear 
before any Governor or Court, on account 
of such appearance or assistance, that eve- 
ry such inhabitant shall have his time and 
expenses paid by the Town, and his pri- 
vate business go on during his » beence ;— 
These orders to stand in force until turtn- 
er orders. Ordered to be entered ana sub- 
scribed by the major part of the Town. 

At the same time, James Ashton, Jona- 
than Holmes, Richard Gibbons Richard 
Stout, William Lawrence and bdwara 
Tart were appointed, to answer the agents 
Of the Proprietors in writing. The OierK 
of the Town is authorized to receive the 
laws from Luke Watson and Samuel Moore 
the agents of the Proprietors, but to 
declare that the Town receives the laws, 
for their own security only. 
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It was also determined at this Town 
Meeting, that no Inhabitant shall be seized 
upon or carried, by violence out of the 
Town, until the Town shall further deter- 
mine. 

The following entry is also made in Town 
Book, same day. 

Forasmuch as Luke Watson and Samuel 
Moore, the Governor's messengers, do 
command us to aid and assist them, in dis- 
training goods of the Inhabitants of Mid- 
dletown, to discharge levies levied upon 
them. This we declare, that we own Cap- 
tain Philip Carteret as oui Governor, 
whose lawful, good and just commands, we 
shall and will obey in all things, not for 
wrath, but for conscience sake, toward 
God; the liberties and privileges of our 
Patent, however, to be maintained in 
a full and ample manner. 

But forasmuch as the Governor has sent 
you to distrain the goods, from a people 
that have not as yet submitted to him. — 
(If the act of the General Assembly did not 
hold forth so much, we would not say so,) — 
though the same people will be ready to 
yield true submission to him, their Gover- 
nor in all things good and lawful, the lib- 
erties and privileges of their Patent, how- 
ever to be maintained. 

We say, forasmuch as he has sent you 
to take distraint of their goods, as in our 
consciences we judge not t8 be just, for 
how can anything be due from any man or peo- 
ple, who are not submitted ; we shall be pas- 
sive in refusing either aid or assistance to 
you, in this distraint. 

March 17th, 1668-9.— In a legal town 
meeting, the major part being present, it 
was this day put to vote, concerning the 
answer to the demand of Luke Watson 
and Samuel Moore, who were authorized 
by the General Assembly, to demand our 
positive resolution of submission to the 
Government of the "absolute Lords Pro- 
prietors," as sayeth the Act bearing date 
November 7th. 

It was unanimously resolved, that the 
following is our positive resolution, and shall 
be presented to the General Assembly viz : 

That if the oath of allegiance to our Sov- 
ereign Lord the King, and fidelity to the 
Lords Proprietors interest, be the submis- 
sion intended in the Act, this is our de- 
termination. That as true, loyal subjects 
to the King, we are ready, at all demands, 
either to engag?, swear or subscribe all 
true allegiance to His Royal Majesty of 
England, as in duty bound, either before 
the Governor or any other Minister of Jus- 



tice, authorized by him to administer the 
same, without any equivocation or mental 
reservation, as true, loyal subjects ought 
to do. This we Will perform absolutely. 

As to the " Lords Proprietors interest," 
this is a new and unheard of thing to us, 
and so obscure to us, that at present we are 
ignorant what it is. Yet s» men not void 
of judgment, knowing right well that all 
oaths, engagement^ or subscriptions ought 
to be administered in truth, in righteous- 
ness and in judgment, upon which consid- 
eration, we ore not willing to swear to we 
know not what. Yet by what has been 
presented and come to onr hands from 
the Governor a several times, viz : An 
order or law came in the year 1666, pro- 
hibiting any from selling wine to the In- 
dians, under great penalty, though itseems 
now th; t above the quantity of two gal- 
lons is tolerated by a law. 

2d. Warrants coming to our hands, not 
in His Majesty's name, but in the Lords 
Proprietors name, being such a name aa 
we simple creatures never heard of before. 

3d. An account that our Deputies gave 
us, being returned from the General As- 
sembly held in November last, who in- 
formed us that the Honored Governor 
told them ( speaking concerning our Pat- 
ent,) "That notwithstanding your Pat- 
ent " said he, " yet new Lords must have 
new Laws." And further they declared 
to us, that the Governor told them " that 
Governor Nicoi-i.s could not give away his 
Master's land ;" and further said, "that 
when your Patent was granted, Captain 
James Bollen, my Secretary, put in his 
caveat, and so put a stop to it." Captain 
Bollen then approved the same. 

4th. An order coming from the Gover- 
nor and Council, bearing date the first of 
March, 1668, prohibiting the Towns of 
Middletown and Shrewsbury from electing 
any officer, or any officer from executing 
any office, under penalty of being pro- 
ceeded against as Mutineers. 

6th. An act of the General Assembly 
styling the Right Honorable John Lord 
Berkley, and Sir George Carteret, the Ab- 
solute Lords Proprietors. By which we 
conceive, that the Lords Proprietors in- 
terests is not only the absolute sovereign- 
ty, from which all laws must originate, 
but also the absolute Propriety, frou which 
all lands must be holden. We say, .hat if 
this is the interest specified in the Gover- 
nor's late order, and intended as the oath, 
and in part the submission demanded by 
the Act, then this is our determination : 
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We have received a Patent from his Royal 
Highness, the Duke of York's Deputy, ac- 
knowledging that we had purchased our 
lands from the Chief Proprietors of the 
Country, and also impowering us to give 
prudential laws to ourselves, both for our 
own safety and our well being ; should we 
submit our interests so far, as either en- 
gaging, swearing or submitting to the 
laws of the Government under the Lords 
Proprietors, how contrary and prejudi- 
cial it will be to our present safety, as wit- 
ness a law made the last General Assem- 
bly, giving liberty to sell wine to the In- 
dians, which liberty tends merely to our 
destruction, many sad former experiences 
have we had among us, witnessing the 
same ; it being a liberty so contrary to the 
Laws of New York, from whence our Pat- 
ent had its origin. Besides our Patent 
gives us such liberty as making laws for 
ourselves, how are we obliged to take laws 
from the government of the Lords Propri- 
etors? (Criminal cases and appeals ex- 
cepted.) B" which it is manifest, that 
neither the Lords Proprietors, nor the 
General Assembly can in the least break 
our liberties and privileges. But we our- 
selves would be found to be self-violators 
of them, in submitting, by swearing to 
such an interest as we are not bound to 
do. Besides, at present no provision has 
been made by the Lords. Proprietors Gov- 
ernment for the conservation of the-liber- 
ties and privileges of our Patent, they are 
liable to be infringed upon, by such acts 
as are passed by the majority vote of the 
General Assembly. Then how should we 
submit by swearing to the Laws of the 
Government, and not be guilty of violat- 
ing our Patent ourselves. 

And forasmuch as they are styled " Abso- 
lute Lords Proprietors," from thence it is 
also absolutely granted and necessarily fol- 
lows, that all the Inhabitants who live in 
this Proprietv, are the absolute tenants of 
the Lords Proprietors, and by virtue of 
their submission and oath to their inter- 
ests, are irrevocably pledged to pay such 
Lords rent, and to sustain the interests to 
which they are sworn ; should we submit 
to the interest so far as by swearing there- 
unto, having a propriety of land not only 
purchased from the Chief Proprietors of 
the Country, viz.: the Indians, but also 
granted unto us by the Deputy to His 
Royal Highness, the Duke of York (which 
appears under hand and seal,) it would be 
an act beneath the wisdom of the owners 
of such a Patent. And herein we should 



appear to be self-violators of our Patent 
ourselves. 

And, forasmuch as the Lords Proprie- 
tors require rent from such Inhabitants 
as live upon this propriety, as appears in 
the concessions, viz.: a half penny an acre 
at least, should we submit so far to their 
interest by swearing, whose acknowledg- 
'ments by virtue of a Patent to his Royal 
Highness; have their dependency upon 
such payments as others, his Majesty's 
subjects, do in the Government ol New 
York to his Royal Highness. It would be 
be an act as we conceive, which would be 
a dishonor to him that gave it. 

Therein we should appear to be self 
violators of our Patent ourselves; but, for- 
asmuch, as there is an assignment made by 
His Royal Highness to the Lords Proprie- 
tors of such a tract of land, in which our 
Patent may be comprehended. We look 
at ourselves to be notoriously responsible 
to the Lords Proprietors, in all such ac- 
knowledgements as others, His Majesty 
subjects do, in the government of New 
York to His Royal Highness, but also to 
transmit all criminals from among our- 
selves, and such appeals as are proper to 
be transmitted, tor the trial of the Lords 
Proprietors Government. These and no 
other, being the same injunctions which 
we once were subordinate to in the Gov- 
ernment of hew York, and not now in 
any way nullified, altered or changed, a3 
we conceive, but only transferred by vir- 
tue of assignment to the said Lords Pro- 
prietors and their Government. Not- 
withstanding, for the future benefit and 
tranquility, and for the establishment of 
peace in the Province, we shall be willing 
to submit to the Lords Proprietors inter- 
est, according to the late order, provided 
that some secure way can be arranged or 
some provision made, by the Lords Pro- 
prietors government, which might secure 
us from destroying ourselves, by weaken- 
ing our Patent,' which we so highly prize, 
and which, indeed, is the very founda- 
tion of our livelihood. If no secure way 
or course can be thought of, or projected, 
to secure our interests, we are, at present, 
resolved not to entangle ourselves into 
any other interest appertaining to any 
man ; but shall, by the assistance of God, 
stick to our latent. The liberties and priv- 
iliges thereof are our interests, which were 
once committed to us, not to betray like 
treacherous men, who, for filthy lucre's 
sake, have been ready to betray them- 
selves aud others. But to deal faithfully 
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with it, being a trust committed to us. In 
so doing, we conceive, we need not fear 
what any man or power can do unto us. 
And, forasmuch, as at present, we con 
ceive that upon this, our interests, there 
has been, lately, an inroad made upon it, 
by virtue of an order coming from the 
Governor and Council, and by commis- 
sion published in our town, prohibiting 
any officers that have been constituted by 
virtue ofourPatent toexcute any office, till 
they had sworn to the Lords Proprietors 
Interests, under penalty of being proceed- 
ed against as mutineers ; to save which, we 
shall make our addresses unto the highest 
authority in the country, for remedy. — 
This is our positive resolution in answer 
to the Act, desiring further that this, our 
answer, may be presented to the General 
Assembly to prevent misinformation. 

December 6, 1671. — In a legal Town 
Meeting, the major part being present, it 
was ordered that the folllowing writing 
shall be sent to the Governor and Council 
and Deputies of the Towns of this Province 
whish are to assemble together, at Eliza- 
beth town on the 12th of the present 
month. 

Capt. Philip (Jarteret Honored Governor, 
the Council and Deputies of the General 
Assembly. We received by the hand of 
some of the men of Woodbridge, the late 
acts of the General Assembly, at their last 
adjournment, bearing date 22nd of Novem- 
ber, and also a summons under hand and 
seal of the Province for choice of Burg- 
esses for a further Assembly to be held 
on the 22th of the present month, both of 
which being enclosed in a paper sent unto 
us by the Honored Governor, desiring our 
oompliance to answer the summons, and 
further requiring our positive answer by 
the bearer. 

To which we say, that such is and has 
been our forwardness to comply at all 
times, that there has been and is no need 
of any occasion, either to instigate or aug- 
ment our forwardness thereunto. Having 
not at any time wilfully omitted any op- 
portunity, of appearing by our deputies to 
do such service, as has been requiied of us. 
Besides the sincerity of our desires being 
so well known to God and our own con- 
sciences herein. In point of true loyal 
submission to the Government of the 
Lords Proprietors so far forth as is proper 
to our condition, to the very utmost that 
can be claimed from us, whose just powers, 
we have formerly (as it is well known) 
*vith all plainness owned. But when wecon- 



sider (having pondered we in our minds), 
the late act was presented to us, and be- 
ing therein charged with no less than con- 
tempt of authority of Government; the 
charge being so general, viz. ; the Towns 
of Middletown and Shrewsbury, the i'or- 
cibleness of the charge so great, viz. ; an 
Act of the General Assembly and withall, 
judging the charge, the whole ground of 
the Act, for what greater force can there 
be than a General Act. 

We say, (weighing these things in the 
balance of equity), we judge ourselves at 
present, altogether incapable of answering 
the summons. Apprenerding ourselves 
at present rather in need to be cleared 
publicly of so grave a charge, than to join 
with the Governor, Council and Deputies 
of the tow .is of the Province, in the exer- 
cise of any legislative power, for the settle- 
ment of any thing, needful and necessary 
for the well governing of this Province. 
And should now appear and answer to 
the charge, if that writ had appeared 
amongst us, which the late Assembly gave 
the Governor, the power to issue forth. 
Furthermore (conceiving under correc- 
tion) that no such prerogative or privilege 
may be conferred upon contemners and 
despisers of government, much less, no 
such thing as either the dignity of a Free- 
holder to elect, or the dignity of a Deputy 
to act for the good and welfare of any 
State or Province ; and therefore for the 
full clearing of ourselves, our desire is 
that the late Act (according to the cui 
rent thereof), may be exactly prosecuted 
so that the power, (which the late Ai2en-- 
bly ol Deputies at their last adjournment, 
took upon them to give the Governor), 
may now be put in execution. For had 
that writ appeared now amongst us, we 
question not, but we should have showed 
our ready and willing obedience to 
have answered thereunto, being care- 
ful of incurring any attainder of re- 
bellion. But that writ appearing not 
among us, we judge ourselves not ob- 
liged to come to answer ; and thus 
in brief, have we given account of our 
present condition. Under favor, waiting 
only with all humility, (pro Jorma tantum), 
as to what is further required of us in the 
iate act, viz: to show cause why we will 
not pay our just proportion of the ex- 
pences of provisions expended at two As- 
semblies, in the year 1668. We answer, 
that what was expended at the Assembly, 
held May 25th, 1668, we had no deputies 
there to expend. Further what was ex- 
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pended at the adjournment in November 
following in the same year, our deputies 
who were there, were not suffered to act, 
but some of them have reported to us, 
that the Deputies of the Towns of the 
Province, invited them one night to sup- 
per, which before their departure thence 
they tendered them money for it, so 
that, as we abhor all such baseness ot spir- 
it as to eat any man's bread for naught, 
we came not by what we have so lightly, 
as to pay other men's expences, who je 
conceive rather show an evil mind in de- 
siring it. , , 

So that if anything by the Power of the 
"Province be forced from us at any time, 
(upon this account), viz, for the discharge 
of expences of provisions for these two 
Assemblies, we hope we shall neither be 
ashamed or afraid to declare it to be an 
open and manifest wrong. Further, we 
give you to understand the cause and 
reason why our deputies appeared not, at 
the last adjournment. When the time 
came for them to go, our vessel was acci- 
dently drove away, by which means they 
were disabled from coming, and for the 
season of near fourteen days together, no 
vessel could be got in any capacity to 
transport them. This being the very 
ground and reason why they came not, 
and therefore we answer,, that which provi- 
dentially happens, men of reason and un- 
derstanding will be well satisfied there- 
It is further ordered, that the Clerk 
(at present) shall sign to above answer, in 
the name of the Town, and shall send it 
back by the Woodbridge men, with the 
directions running thus, viz: To the 
Honorable Governor and Council and 
Deputies of the Towns of this Province, as- 
sembled together at Elizabethtown. 

TeBtis: _ m _ 

Edward Tart, 1. U 



Some Extracts from the " Record of 
the Governor and Council of Eabt 
New Jersey, 1682—1703," Relating to 
Monmouth. 

Page 60—61. 
At a Council held 17th of May, 1683. 
In the afternoon we entered into a de- 
bate, after some small summary of our 
forenoon's discourse, about the demand of 
Neversinkes, by colour or virtue of the 
Nicoll Patent. After a long debate of 
three or four hours, our discourse came to 



this result. That after the Duke of York 
and the King, by their letters, had re- 
quired all persons to submit to the Gov- 
ernment of Sir George Carteret, at and 
upon these terms. And this Province had 
knowledge thereof, viz : in the month ot 
May A. D. 1673, John Bowne and James 
Grover, far, and in behalf of the Towns o 
Neversinlfs, petitioned the Governor and 
Council that no conclusion should be 
made of their Patent rights till they could 
make their address to the Proprietors; 
and nat when they had made such ad- 
dress, they would acquiesce in the Lords 
Proprietors determination, To which 
the Governor and Council then agreed. 
That the said Petitioners, in pursuance 
thereof, sent a petition and remonstrance 
to the then Lords Proprietors, yielding all 
their pretensions up to the Lords Proprie- 
tors, which Petition was read by the 
Lords Proprietors September 5th, 1673.— 
After this resignation the Lords Proprie- 
tors, by their grant under their hands and 
seals, ordered and granted unto the Pat- 
entees 500 acres of land apiece. Ihe Pat- 
entees accepted of the same and petition- 
ed to have the same laid out. Warrants 
were granted for the same. Some were 
surveyed and patented, particularly that 
of Richard Hartshorne, which appeared 
to be a full conclusion of that affair, unless 
it was made to appear that such peti- 
tions and procedure, were not by consent 
or approbation of the Town. 

Thev being done by approbation ot 
some who subscribed to that purpose.— 
Richard Hartshorne declared, as tor his 
own part, he believed that all persons 
would pay for their patented land in those 
two Towns, and for his own part he 
would. But the matters being transacted 
by John Bowne. now speaker of the House 
of Deputies, it was proposed that he and 
Joseph Parker, now deputies of those two 
Towns, should debate the premises fur- 
ther to-morrow, and so the debate with 
night concluded. 

Adjourned to 7 o'clock to-morrow morn- 
ing, at a Council held the 18th day of May, 
A. D. 1683. . 

Present— the Deputy Governor, Samuel 
Groome, Thomas Warne, Proprietors.— 
Capt. Berry, Capt. Sandford, Lawrence 
Andress, Benj. Price, of the Council. 
Page 62—63. 
John Bowne, Richard Hartshorne and 
Joseph Parker came here, and in open 
Council, a summary discourse was had 



with them of all matters passed yester- 
day. 

And after a serious debate upon the 
agreement and settlement made by the 
late Lords Proprietors with the two towns 
of Neversinkes, debated yesterday. We 
inquired into the truth of those petitions 
and addresses, and the submission and 
resignation of their pretended rights to 
the late Lords Proprietors. And they all 
owned and agreed they were true, but al- 
leged that the same was done for fear. It 
was answered that the like allegation may 
ever be made, but as an evidence to the 
contrary, the petitioners themselvea de- 
monstrated besides, that the patentees 
had after the Lords Proprietors grace and 
favors, granted them 500 acres of land 
apiece, they returned a letter of ac- 
knowledgement and thanks. And their 
Associates, in compliance therewith, all 
patented their land according to the Con 
cessions, none exccepted, and continued 
ever after satisfied therewith. All con- 
tented with what was done, and made no 
demonstration of the least dissatisfaction, 
which proved a voluntary and satisfactory 
agreement. 

Inspection was made of the Books, and 
therein was viewed their several warrants 
for lands to the patentees, several where- 
of enjoy them to this day. 

The Patentees alleged they were to 
have their land free of rent. It was an- 
swered no, for that grants of that nature 
was no otherwise but by rent, as the late 
Governor and others, and as also Richard 
Hartshorne, who had his Patent and he 
declared he would pay his rent, and be- 
lieved all the Inhabitants of these two 
towns would do the same. An authority 
under all the people hands was produced, 
and they left to the persons above and three 
more, which three others were not here, 
however they alleged they had full power 
in themselves to end all pretensions with 
us. Then was inspected the late Lords 
Proprietors resolve, wherein they give 
500 acres of land apiece to the Patentees, 
and order allowance for Barrens to all 
others the Associates. Then it was offered 
that such allowance was given, as partic- 
ularly to R. Hartshorne three acres for 
one in respect of Barrens, and others in 
proportion to the barrenness of the soil. 
But if any complained of due allowance, 
we were ready to make a resurvey for 
further allowance, which seemed to con- 
clude the business without further diffi- 
culty. But Richard Hartshorne, Joseph 



Parker and John Bowne, consulting 
privately together, told us, they were lim- 
ited by the Towns, what terms to make, 
notwithstanding under their hands they 
had given full power, which was to demand 
to have all their land, at half a bushel 
of wheat, for one hundred acres. Then we 
told them we hoped they would show us 
such limitation, as well as the other full 
authority. 

Their limitation they alleged, they had 
not in writing, but by word of mouth. That 
we told them was unfair; to have one au- 
thority to produce in order to treat, and 
another secret, which they told not us of 
when we entered into the treaty. And 
such|commissionsand authorities, wise and 
honest men have frequently refused, as not 
fit for honest men to execute. So this be- 
ing their terms, and now having their 
words for it, and nothing under-hand, be- 
sides the unreasonableness of the demand, 
we found cause to dissent from further de- 
bate. They then alleged, as for all quit 
rents for lands patented, they would pay, 
and other pretensions leave, until it could 
be otherwise composed. We then pro- 
posed to them that the case should be 
fairly from first to last, from the Patent of 
Governor Richard Nicolls to this day, be 
stated without a comment, and to leave 
the whole to any lawyers, judges, honest 
men, or king and council for a final end; 
or if they had any other ways to propose, 
we desired them to offer it. Upon which 
they, not seeming to incline to any friend- 
ly end, neither accepted nor rejected our 
proposition, nor offered any other ways 
or means, to end or determine the same, 
but left us, which is the sum of our con- 
ference. 

It may be remarked that the Governor 
and Council represented the Proprietors 
and their interests. The House and Dep- 
uties represented the inhabitants of the 
different towns. 

The people of Monmouth under the 
leadership of John Bowne, early learned 
that the best way to oppose the Proprie- 
tors, was through their representatives in 
the House of Deputies. And in this way 
their opposition was manifested, especially 
to obtain the management of their local 
affairs. The disputes between the Gover- 
nor and Council, and the Deputies were 
many and bitler, and the men of Mon- 
mouth appeared to be the leading spirits 
in this opposition. The above extract 
shows how near the conflicting claim under 
Nicolls P' tent, and those under grant to 



. 
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Berkely and Carteret ever came to a set- 
tlement. The breach grew wider and 
wider, until the Proprietors were com- 
pelled to yield up their right of govern- 
ment to the English Crown, which hap- 
pened in 1702. 

Page 69. 
Message .from Deputies in writing. 
Considering the season of the year and 
the necessity of the Representatives of this 
province to be at their habitations, the 
weather being so wet, by which reason 
their crops of corn may be in much danger, 
to their great damage and loss, which, pos- 
sibly may be prevented by their speedy 
repairing home, wherefore, the Deputies 
move for an adjournment of this Assem- 
bly, until the third Tuesday of October 
next. 

Order of the. House. 

John Bowne. 
Elizabeth Town, May 22d, 1683. 
The Governor and Council returned the 
message without any answer. 
Page 107. 

May 29th, 1684. 
A petition from John Bowne setting 
forth that his father John Bowne, deceased, 
had an order to take up and purchase of 
the Indians 500 acres of land, granted by 
the late Lords Proprietors to him as a pat- 
entee of Neversinkes. That he had pur- 
chased the land of the. Indians, and re- 
quests to have a warrant to survey the 
same to him. The matter being here fully 
debated and Capt. Bownef, brother to the 
petitioners' father, and the petitioner being 
here present, and being inquired whether 
the widow Bowne had Nicoll's Patent, 
they answered they -believed not, but they 
believed Richard Hartshorne had the 
same. The petitioner said his father some 
time past had it, that the last spring, 12 
months, it was sent for to those parts, and 
his mother delivered the same to the Mes- 
senger. It appearing that the 500 acres 
granted to the deceased was for the sur- 
render er resigning of Gov Nicolls' Patent, 
of which he was one of the patentees. It 
was ordered it be referred to the Governor 
to answer the Petitioners' request, who 
may grant the warrant for survey as he 
sees meet and just. 

John Bowne, whose name appears so 
prominently on our early records, was a, 
trusted leader of the first" Bettlers, and 
whatever has a.tendency to throw light on 
his character, must be of interest. The 



following is a copy of an old paper found 
among the private papers of an old Mon- 
mouth county family : 
" Some words of Advice or Gouncell spoken 
by Capt. John Bowne to his children, as 
he lay on his death Bed, Jan'y ye 3rd, 

168J."* , . , u 

" There is no way in the whole worm 
for a man to obtain ielicity, in this world 
or in the world to come, but to take heed 
to the ways of the Lord, and to put his 
trust in Him, who deals faithfully and 
truly with all men ; for he knocks at the 
doors of your hearts, and calls you to come 
and buy, without money and without price. 
My desire is, that in all actions of Meum 
and Teum you deal not deceitfully, but 
plane hearted with all men, and remem- 
ber that your dying father left it with you 
for your instruction, that when trust is 
with your Honor to preserve it. And ;r 
all contracts and bargains that you make, 
violate not your promise, and you will 
have praise. Let your Mother be your 
counsellor in all matters of difference, and 
goe not to Lawyers, but ask her councell 
first. If at any time, any of you have an 
advantage of a poor man at law, O pursue 
it not, bu* rather torgive him if he hath 
done you wrongue, and if you do so, you 
will have help of the Law of God and of 
his people. Give not away to youthful 
jolities and sports, but improve your leis- 
ure time in the service of God. Let no 
good man be dealt churlishly by you, but 
entertain, when they come to your house- 
But if a vitious, wicked man come, give 
him meat and drink to refresh him, and 
let him pass by your doors. It has been 
many times in my thoughts, that for a man 



•fOapt. Andrew Bowne. 



• Pope Gregory XIII, in 1582 changed the calendar 
of JuliKs Cassar ; thin calendar gave each year about 
eleven minutes too much. This error in 1682 amounted 
to aboVTten days, and at this time, 1877, would be about 
twelve days. Pope Gregory deducted ten days from the 
year 1582, by o.dering October 6th to be called the 15th. 
He also introduced the system of leap year. This era- 
eorian calendar was adopted by an act of the angiisn 
Parliament in 1762. the 3d of the month of September 
of that year, being called the 14th, making a deduction 
of eleven days from this year. From the 14th century 
to 1762 the legal and ecclesiastical year began on the 
26th of March, although in ordinary usage, particularly 
amoBK the Catholics, it was frequently the case to begin 
the year with January. Thus two styles of computing 
the year prevailed in England and the Colonies The 
change by law in 1762, conformed to popular usage, and 
made January, February and March, the first three 
months of the new year, instead of the last three months 
of the old year. In Monmouth county old tombstones 
and old papers are often seen with the date written thus 
-170%. This was to cover both styles. Thus the date 
given above of 168% shows that according to old style 
and the legal year prior to 1752, Capt, Bowne died in 
the ninth month of 1683, but according to new style and 
legal year since 1752, he died in the first month of the 
year 1684. 
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to marry a wife and have children, and 
never take any care to instruct them, but 
leave them worse than the Beasts of the 
Field, that if a man ask concerning the 
things of God, they know not what it 
means, O this is a very sad thing. But if 
we can season our hearts, so as to desire 
the Lord to assist us, he will help us and 
not fly from us." 

Capt. John Bowne's wife survived him 
many years. Her name was Lydia. After 
his death she lived with one of his sons in 
Monmouth. 

The DuTcn Conquest. 

In July, 1673, the two Dutch Admirals, 
Cornells Evertsen and Jacob Binckes with 
their squadrons, appeared before New 
York City. 

The English surrendered without resist- 
ance, and the three colored ensign of the 
little Republic once more floated over New 
York and New Jersey. The city was 
called New Orange, and Fort James was 
called Fort William Hendrick. This con- 
quest was not treacherously effected in 
time of peace, but during open war be- 
tween England and Holland. 

A Council of War was organized, con- 
sisting of the Admirals and Captains, for 
the government of the country. A watch 
was stationed on the Navesinck Hills, to 
send word of approaching ships to tlie au- 
thorities. The Netherlanders held sway, 
until under the treaty of peace between 
Holland and England, on the 9th of Feb- 
ruary, 1674, the New Netherlands were 
transferred to England, and on the 10th 
of November following, the Dutch Gover- 
nor, Captain Colve, delivered the country 
over to Sir Edmund Andros, the English 
Governor. For the first time England ob- 
tained the lawful and just control of New 
York and New Jersey. Her right was 
how undisputable, but until this time she 
had no just right to the sovereignty of this 
territory, unless " might makes right." 

The following extracts from Vol. 2 of 
Documents relating to the Colonial His 
tory of New York, comprise all therein 
contained relating to Monmouth County, 
with some notes by E. B. O'Callaghan, 
the Editor, which serve to explain this 
period of Dutch occupation. 
Page 572. 

Cornelia Evertsen was the oldest Bon of 
the renowned Admiral Cornelis Evertsen, 
who was killed in the naval fight with the 
English, June 11th, 1666. Being a Cap- 



tain in the navy on the death of his father, 
the States of Zealand recommended that 
he be put in command of a ship of war, 
and on the 15th of December, 1672, he 
was promoted to the rank of Commander 
of a squadron of fifteen ships of the line, 
with which he proceeded to the West In- 
dies, where he captured seven and burned 
five vessels, and obtained considerable 
booty. He afterwards destroyed sixty 
five French Newfoundland traders, and 
sailed to Martinico, where he met Capt. 
Jacob BinckeB, in command of four men 
of war. Having joined forces, they visited 
all the- English and French islands and 
took a ship bound to Galway. After inflict- 
ing much damage on the enemy in 
these islands, he sailed to New York, 
which he reduced, and changed the name 
of the country to New Netherlands, and of 
the city to New Orange. By this time,, he 
had with him about twenty English prizes 
captured in the Virginia waters, and else- 
where and many prisoners. In Decem- 
ber, 1673, he returned to Cadiz, after de- 
stroying more than eighty English and 
French ships, and capturing New York 
and St. Eustatius. In 1675 he was ap- 
pointed Rear Admiral ; in 1679 Vice Adi 
miral ; and in 1688 Admiral, in which last 
capacity he commanded a squadron, which 
accompanied William III to England. 

On 30th of June, 1690, he engaged the 
French Fleet off Beachy Head, but 
through the treachery of Admiral Tor- 
rington, who commanded the English por- 
tion of the allied fleet, he was forced to 
retreat to Rye Bay. Torrington was com- 
mitted to the Tower and the Dutch Ad- 
miral received the thanks of the King. 

After a life of great activity in which he 
covered himself with glory, Admiral 
Evertsen died in November, 1706, and was 
buried at Middelburgh, in St. Peters 
Church, Kok XIV, 564. 

E. B. 0'Cai.laghan. 
Page 579. 

At a meeting of the Commanders and 
Honorable Council of War of New Nether- 
lands, holden in Fort William Hendrick, 
on Saturday, 19th of August, A. D. 1673. 

Present, Commander Jacob Binckes, 
Commander Cornelis Evertsen, Captain 
Anthony Colve. 

The Deputies from the Towns of Eliza- 
bethtown, Newark, Woodbridge, Piscata- 
way, Middletown and Shrewsbury appear- 
ing, are ordered to call together the in- 
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habitants of their respective towns; and 
have them nominate by plurality of votes, 
a double number for schepens or magis- 
trates of said towns; also from each-town 
to elect two Deputies, who shall meet to- 
gether as one board, and there nominate 
by the greater number of votes, three per- 
sons for Schouts, and three for secretary, 
over the said six towns, to which end the 
following act i9 sent to each of them. 

The Commanders in Chief and Council 
of War at Fort William Hendrick, do 
hereby order and strictly require the in- 
habitants of Ehzabethtown to call a Town 
Meeting, and by a general vote to nomi- 
nate six persons for magistrates of their 
said Town, also to appoint two Deputies, 
who are to meet with the rest of the Five 
neighboring towns, viz: Newark, Wood- 
bridge, Piscataway, Middletown and 
Shrewsbury ; which said Deputies shall be 
authorized to nominate ihree persons for 
schout and three for secretary, out of 
which nominated persons, we will select 
for each town three magistrates, and for 
the said six towns in general, one' for 
schout and one for secretary. The said 
inhabitants and deputies are hereby re- 
quired to make a return thereof to us 
within the next six days ensuing. Dated 
at Fort William Hendrick. the 19th of 
August, A. D. 1673. 

Jacob Binckes, 

C0RNELIS EvER'SEN, Jr. 

Jacob Binckes, after the reduction of 
New York, returned to Europe, and ob- 
tained considerable reputation in the war 
between France and Holland, in which 
he commanded a squadron of thirteen 
ships. With them he set sail on the 16th 
of March, 1676, against the French posses- 
sions in the West Indies, and arrived be- 
fore the Island of Cayenne, on the 4th of 
May, attacked the place with great fury, 
and reduced it in a short time; after 
which he captured St. Martins and pro- 
ceeded to the Island of Tobago, then in 
the possession of the Dutch, whether he 
was followed in February, 1677, by Count 
de'Estrees, the French Admiral, who de- 
manded the surrender of the Fort. This 
being refused, the place was stormed, and 
the Dutch fleet attacked. After an en- 
gagement, which lasted from the break of 
day until night, the French were obliged 
to retire with considerable loss, leaving 
the victory to the Dutch. 

M. de'Estrees returned to France, 
whence he was again despatched in Octo- 
ber and arrived in December following, 



with sixteen sail of the line before To- 
bago. Then he landed 1,500 men with 
suitable artillery and summoned Com- 
mander Binckes, who refused to sur- 
render. The place was soon after invest- 
ed and the cannonading began on both 
sides. Towards Doon, Commander Binckes, 
Captain de'Montigney of the marines, and 
other officers were about sitting down to 
dinner. Unfortunately the dining room 
was directly over the magazine or store, 
where the ammunition was kept. Along 
the pathway leading from the store to the 
battery, much powder was strewed by 
those supplying the gunners, and one of 
the enemy's fire balls falling in the path, 
set the train on fire, and in a moment the 
magazine exploded, instantly killing Vice 
Admiral Binckes and most of his officers. 
— Kok VI, 562; History of the Buccaniers, 
3d edition, London, 8 vo., 1,704, pp. 177- 
180. Thus perished on the 12th Decem- 
ber, 1677, in the height of a brill- 
iant career, this brave seaman who identi- 
fied himself with our history by i he re- 
duction of New York, thus vindicating 
the honor of Fatherland. 



E. B. O'Callaghan, Ed. 

Page 582. 

August 23. — Middletown and Shrews- 
bury presented names of persons, nomina- 
ted for Magistrates to the Council of War. 
From these on the next day, Cornelis 
Evertsen, Jacob Binckes and Anthony 
Colve selected as schepens of Shrewsbury, 
John Hance, Eliakim Wardell and Hugh 
Dyckman, who were ordered to come to 
Fort William Hendrick and be sworn in. 
This they did on the first of September. 
Page 589. 

At a meeting of the Council of War, Au- 
gust 29, the following oath was prescribed 
to the Inhabitants of English origin, to 
take— We do swear in the presence of Al- 
mighty God, that we will betrueand faith- 
ful to the High and Mighty Lords, the 
States General, the United Provinces of 
his serene Highness, the Lord Prince of 
Orange, and to their Government here, 
for the time being, and to behave ourselves 
upon all occasions, as true and lawful sub- 
jects, provided only, that we be not forced 
to take up arms against our own nation, if 
they be sent hither by authority of His 
Majesty of England, except they be ac- 
companied by the forces of other nations, 
then we oblige ourselves to take up arms 
against them, so help us God. 
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Page 598. 

Sept. 6. — Captain Knyff of the Dutch 
infantry or marines, and Lieut. Snell, are 
ordered to proceed to Shrewsbury and 
Middletown and administer the oath of 
allegiance to the Inhabitants. These offi- 
cers doubtless went over in a sloop, taking 
their company with them. It was an event- 
ful day in Middletown, when these Dutch 
officers and soldiers marched into the vil- 
lage and exacted this oath, probably on a 
Dutch Bible. The English settlers had 
very little reverence for the Bibles of the 
Hollanders. They always insisted, that the 
devil's hoofs and horns stuck out of every 
Dutchman's Bible. Having such an opin- 
ion, an oath on such a Bible, would be of 
little force. 

Page 607-8. 

On the 13th of September, Capt. Knyff 
and Lieut. Snell returned and reported to 
the Council of War, That there were six- 
ty men in Middletown, and fifty-two had 
sworn allegiance to the Republic of Hol- 
land, and eight wereabsent. In Shrewsbury 
there were sixty-eight men, thirty-eight of 
whom had taken the oath and eighteen 
who were Quakers, promised allegiance to 
the Dutch Government, and that twelve 
were absent. Capt. Knyff and Lieutenant 
Snell, swore in the following officers of mil- 
itia. 

Middletown. Jonathan Holmes, Capt. 
John Smith, Lieut. 
John Longstreet, Ens'n. 
Shrewsbury William Newman, Capt. 

John Williams. Lieut. 
Nicholas Browne, Ens'n. 
Page 617. 

Free Pass for Walter Webly. Whereas, 
I am informed that Walter Webly, still 
scruples to come hither, through fear that 
he should be molested, on account of the 
effects, which he hath removed hence, for 
the benefit of the orphan child of the late 
Richard Morris, therefore have I thought 
proper on request to me made, in his be- 
half, to grant to said Walter Webly again, 
free conduct and passport, and at the same 
time to make known, that it was never in- 
tended to seize the effects of said child, 
but only those belonging in lawful proprie- 
ty to Col. Lewis Morris. Dated Fort Wil- 
liam Hendrick. 26th of Sept., 1673. 

Anthony Colve. 
Page 619. 

On request made on behalf of Col. Lewis 
Morris, pass and repass is granted to him 
to come into this government, on condi- 



tion that he attempt nothing to its preju- 
dice during his sojourn. 

Notice is this day sent to the magistrates 
of the Town situate at the Nevesings, 
near the sea coast, which they are ordered 
to publish to their inhabitants, that they 
on the first arrival of any ships from sea, 
shall give the Governor the earliest possi- 
b>e information thereof. 

Whereas, the late chosen Magistrates of 
Shrewsbury are found to be persons, whose 
religion will not suffer them to take any 
oath, or administer the same to others, 
therefore they cannot be fit persons for 
that office. I have thought fit to order 
that the Inhabitants of said Town, make a 
new nomination of four persons of the true 
Protestant church religion, out of which I 
shall select two and continue one of the 
former Magistrates of said Town. Dated 
at Fort William Hendrick, 29th of Sept. 
1673. Anthony Colve. 

" Lewis Morris was a native of Mon- 
mouthshire, Wales, and Commander of a 
troop of horse in the Parliament Army 
against Charles I. He afterward, went to the 
West Indies, purchssed " a lovely estate " 
on the Island of Barbadoes,and was member 
of the Council of that Island. In 1654, an 
expedition having been fitted out against 
the Spanish possessions in those parts, a 
commission of Colonel was sent to him by 
Protector Cromwell, but when the fleet 
arrived at Barbadoes in 1655, " he prized 
himself at so high a rate" that he de- 
manded a present of one hundred thou- 
sand weight of sugar, to pay his debts, be- 
fore he would consent to accompany the 
fleet. He finally, however, consented, and 
was present at the reduction of Jamaica, 
after which he returned to Barbadoes, and 
is said to have been interested in the pur- 
chase of St. Lucia in 1663. He now open- 
ly professed the principles of the Quakers, 
and as one of their prominent members 
entertained the celebrated George Fox, at 
his seat near Bridgetown, when he vis- 
ited Barbadoes in 1671 ; he signed the ad- 
dresses to the Governor and Legislature, 
complaining of the persecution to which 
the Friends were subjected. Mr. Morris 
himself had been mulcted in fines to the 
amount of 15.193 pounds of sugar, for re- 
fusing to pay church dues and ministers 
money, and to furnish men and horses for 
the militia. On receiving intelligence of 
the death of his brother Richard, he came 
to this country, whilst it was in possession 
of the Dutch in the year 1673 and not af- 
ter the year of 1674, as erroneously stat- 
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ed by Dunlap and others. After visiting 
Barbadoes for the purpose of winding up 
his affairs, he returned to New York in 
1675 and settled at Broncks t land, West- 
chester county, for which he received a 
patent the 25th of March, 1676. He was 
afterwards a member of Governor Dongan s 
Council from 1683 to 1686 and died in the 
year 1691 at his "plantation over against 
Harlem." This property is called " his 
manor of Morrisania," by Mr. Whitehead, 
in' the Introductory Memoir to the papers of 
Governor Morris, p. 3, but erroneously.— 
The Manor of Morrisania was not erected 
until the 6th oi May, 1697, some six years 
after Colonel Morris' death. Granville 
Penn's Memorial, Admiral Penn. II, 41, 
42, 46 •, Fox's Journal, folio 433. 

Besse's Sufferings of the Quakers, II. 

313,314,315, New Yoi k Council Min 
utes. V. 43, 78, 86, 93, 158, VII. 109. 

E. B. O'Callaghan, Editor. 

Page 658. 



Proclamation of a day of Humiliation 
and Thanksgiving. Trusty and well be- 
loved : . , 
Considering the manifold blessings and 
favors which the Bountiful and Mercilul 
God, hath been pleased graciously to be- 
stow on this province and the inhabitants 
thereof, among which is to be esttemed be- 
yond all others, the free and pure worship of 
God, which blessing, together with all oth- 
ers ought not only to draw and oblige us 
to dutiful thankfulness, but also to meek- 
ness and repentance, because of our mani- 
fold sins and transgressions. To the end 
that said blessings and favors of our God, 
may be continued towards us, and that 
this people and country may be free from 
his well deserved wrath and indignation. 
Know ye therefore, that we have thought 
it necessary, and do by these presents or 
der and proclaim, a universal day of fast, 
humiliation and thanksgiving, which shall 
be held in this province, on the first Wed- 
nesday of the ensuing month of December, 
being the second day of that month and 
so also upon the every first Wednesday of 
the month ensuing. To the end that said 
day of Humiliation and Thanksgiving may 
be the better put in practice, and exe- 
cution, we do strictly prohibit and for- 
bid, on the said day of Humiliation and 
Thanksgiving, all manner of labor, and ex- 
ercisings, of hunting, fishing, gaming, ex- 
cess in drinking and the like. All inn- 
keepers and ordinaries not to retail any 
liquor or drink, upon penalty of corporal 



punishment. To the true performance of 
which, we do hereby strictly order and 
command all magistrates, officers and jus- 
tices of this Province to prosecute all 
transgressors, according to the tenour there- 
of, and to cause this Proclamation to be 
published in due time and place. So we 
recommend you to the protection of Al- 
mighty God. Trusty and well beloved, 
Your loving friend, 
Anthony Colve. 
In Fort Wm. Hendrick, the 15th of No- 
vember. 

By order of the Governor General oi 
the New Netherlands. 

Nicholas Bayard, 

Secretary. 

This is the first record we have of 
Thanksgiving Proclamation in Monmouth. 
This was doubtless read at Middletown 
and Shrewsbury. The rough sea fighter 
and sailor. Capt. Colve, writes .like a min- 
ister, but it was probably dictated by. some 
Dutch clergyman. 

Page 694. 
At a council held March 8th, 1674, Bar- 
tholomew Applegate, Thomas Applegate 
and Richard Sadler, present a petition re- 
questing, in substance, that they may be 
allowed to purchase from the Indians, a 
tract of land situate about two leagues on 
this side of Middletown, near Nevesings, 
fit for a settlement of six or eight fami- 
lies. This request was granted on condi- 
tion, that after the land is purchased, they 
take out formal patents for it, and actually 
settle it within two years after purchase. 
Page 706. 
At a Council held April 18, 1674, John 
Bowne and Richard Hartshorne, residing 
at Middletown, both for themselves and 
partners, give notice that the land grant- 
ed to Bartholomew Applegate, Thomas 
Applegate and Richard Sadler, in their 
petition, is included in their, the Petition- 
ers Patent, and requested that said land 
may be denied to said Applegates. 

The Council ordered Bowne and Harts- 
horne, within six weeks from date, to 
prove that land in question is included 
within their Patent, then further action 
will be taken. 

A certain Proclamation being delivered 
to the council, from the Magistrates of the 
Town of Middletown, prohibiting and for- 
bidding all inhabitants from departing 
out of said Town, unless they give bail to 
return, as soon as their business shall have 
been performed, or they be employed in 
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public service, and requesting the Gover- 
nor's approval of the same ; which procla- 
mation, being read and considered, it is 
ordered by the Governor-General and 
Council, that no inhabitant can be hin- 
dered from changing his domicil within 
this Province, unless arrested for lawful 
cause. However, no one shall depart 
from the Town of Middletown, unless he 
previously notifies the Magistrates of his 
intention. 

Page 707. 

April 25, 1674. — We are this day in- 
formed that a ship or ships have come to 
anchor within Sandy Hook. Capt. Cor- 
belis Ewoutse is hereby ordered instantly 
to sail with the Snow, under his command 
to Sandy Hook, to learn what ships they 
be, and give me notice thereof in the 
speediest manner, but at the same time 
take care not to imperil the Snow. 

A. Colve. 

The above comprises all the record there 
is, so far as our County of Monmouth is 
concerned. The only record we have of 
this period in our County, is that contain 
ed in the Old Town Book of Middletown 
Township, as follows : 

August 3d, 1673. — Upon receipt of a 
summons for choice of deputies, from the 
city of New Orange, by order of the Ad- 
mirals and Commanders in Chief of the 
fleet, belonging to the States General and 
Prince of .Orange; and also by order of 
Captain John Berry, late Deputy Gover- 
nor, the Town this day convened to- 
gether for election. And upon a perfect 
vote James Grover and John Bowne were, 
by the pluralities of votes, chosen depu- 
ties to treat with the said Admirals and 
Commanders in ' Chief. And unto whom 
full power, license and authority are here- 
by conferred, to make a full and plenary 
surrender, upon such articles as shall be 
agreed on. The summons or notice is or- 
dered to be recorded as follows : 

The 30th of July. Fort James and the 
city of New York, being this day reduced 
to the obedience of the States General and 
Prince of Orange, by certain ships of war. 
The Admirals and Commanders in Chief 
of said fleet sent a summons to this Town, 
to come and yield to certain articles of 
surrender the 5th of the present month, 
otherwise to expect to be subdued by 
force of arms. A true copy of which is as 
follows, viz: "The Inhabitants of Mid- 
dletown and Shrewsbury, in the Province 
of New Jersey, are hereby forcibly charg- 
ed and required, to send their deputies of 



the said Towns to this place, on Tuesday 
morning next, to treat with us upon cer- 
tain articles of surrender. On refusal we 
shall be necessitated to subdue you by 
force of arms. Dated at the Slate House 
at the city of New Orange, the first day of 
August, 1673. 

Cornelis Everson de Joyce, 
Jacob BeHell, (Binckes). 
Nicholas Biard, (Bayard), 

Secretary. 

By order of the Admirals and Com- 
manders in Chief of the Fleet riding in' 
the North River. 

You are hereby required to make choice 
of two deputies for your Town, and that 
they appear at the city of New York, on 
Tuesday ensuing next, being the fifth in- 
stant, to consider and advise of what con- 
ditions shall be thought best, to endeavor 
to obtain. Being required by the Gener- 
al to give you notice of the time appoint- 
ed, for debating and determining the 
same. Given under my hand this first 
day of August, 1673. John Berry. 

To John Bowne, Esq., to be published 
at a Town Meeting in Middletown. The 
said Deputies to be chosen by the Inhabi- 
tants. 

August 26th, 1673. — Upon receipt of an 
order from the Commanders in Chief and 
Council of War, resident at Fort William. 
Hendrick, at New Orange, for the choice 
of six persons, being inhabitants of the 
Town, to be presented to Commanders 
aforesaid, to take three for Town Magis- 
trates, also for choice of two deputies to 
act at Woodbridge, according to the terms 
of the above order. The Towns this day 
oonvened together for election, and upon 
perfect vote the choice was as follows, 
etc., etc.: 

Sept. 12, 1673. — An order from Council 
of War, at Fort Orange, to take a list of 
all males above sixteen years of age, and 
for choice of militia officers. 

This was the last order from Dutch Au- 
thorities which appears on the Old Town 
Book of Middletown. The Shrewsbury 
record and general record of the county 
for this pei iod, if any were kept, have been 
destroyed or lost. 



Voyages op David Peterson dk VarES, 

Translated by Hon. Henry C. Murpht. 

Page 61-2. 

1633, May 21st. We arrived at noon, 

again, at our ship at Sandy Hook. Saw 

our ships boat lying on the point where 



,. 



people were catching fish, with a seine. 
Went and told them to come aboard, as 
soon as they had made a haul or two. 
Page 63. 
The bay inside of Sandy Hook is a large 
one, where -fifty or sixty ships can he, 
well protected from the wind of the sea. 

Sandy Hook stretches a full half a milef 
from the hills, forming a flat sandy beach, 
about eight or nine paces wide, with small 
blue plum trees which there grow wild. 

The Albany Records, Vol. xxi, page 401, 
•give an account of the Monmouth shore 
near the Navesinck Highlands, in the year 
1663. The following is the substantial 
translation from the Dutch. 

1663. Voyage to Newesing (Navesinck) 
made in the company's sloop, with what 
happened during it. There were on the 
sloop. Captain Martin Cregier, Govert 
Loockermans, Jacques Cortelyou, Peter 
Zevel, with ten soldiers, two sailors, and 
the Sachem, with a savage from Staten Is- 
land. 

6th December. We sailed from the 
Manhattans (New Amsterdam, now New 
York) about 3 o'clock, and arrived about 
evening at 6 o'clock at Staten Island, 
where the Sachem of said Island, with the 
savage went on shore. They remained 
there about an hour, and then returned. 
Hoisting again our sail, we sailed through 
the Kil Van Kol, arrived at the back of 
Shutters Island upon shallow water, cast 
our anchor, and stayed there until next 
abb tide. 

7th December. We raised our anchor 
again about three in the morning, and 
rowed down with the ebb the Creek be- 
hind Staten Island. Somewhat later in 
the morning, we hoisted our sail and 
tacked, until the ebb tide was over, and 
then again cast our anchor. The flood 
tide being gone about two o'clock in the 
afternoon, we raised the anchor and 
tacked again. 

We discovered a sail towards evening, 
which we approached and spoke to them. 
It was Peter Lawrenson and Jacob Co- 
wenhoven (now Conover) with a small 
sloop. They said they had been out to 
trade for venison. We both lacked to- 
gether with our sloops, the same evening, 
towards the end of Staten Island, and cast 



t See Danker and Sluyter, account In 1680. They 
state Sandy Hook is some three milen long. We know 
that Sandy Hook is gradually extending out towards 
Long Island, but this discrepancy in the two accounts 
cannot be reconciled In this way, as the time (40 years) 
would be too short, anless violent storms made the 
beach. 



there our anchors just opposite the Reri- 
tan River, where we saw two houses with 
Southern savages. Conover informed us, 
that the English in an open sloop, being 
nineteen strong, sailed the day before up 
Raritan River, where the Indians of the 
Navesinck* and Raritans were collected 
together, about three miles up on the 
River. The savages communicated the 
same. We remained that night before 
Raritan River, in order to sail up it the 
next morning and follow the English. 

During the night there was a severe 
gale from the northwest, and we were 
compelled to remain ail night. 

December 8. — The wind continued to 
blow very severely from the north west, so 
that we could not proceed up the Raritan 
River, and were compelled to stay there 
that day. We determined then to send 
the Indian John by land to the savages of 
Navesincks and Raritans, who were as- 
sembled about three miles up on the Rar- 
itan River. This was done at once, with 
verbal orders, that he should tell the Sa- 
chems ot the Navesincks and Raritans, 
that we were laying with our sloop before 
the River, and we wished that they would 
come here and have a talk with us. We 
also told John to tell the Sachems, if some 
English had arrived or were actually 
among them, with the view to puichase 
lands of them, that they should not sell it 
to the English, as they had not even asked 
it of the Dutch Sachems on the Manhat- 
tans, and came there secretly. That if the 
Sachems of the Navesincks wished to sell 
some land, that they should come to us, 
and we would talk it over with them. 
John, as soon as the sun rose, departed to 
tell the Indians, while we remained be- 
fore the River. 

December 9.— We saw in the morning, 
about 9 o'clock, the English vessel coming 
down, we immediately raised our anchor 
and sailed towards them. Arriving near 
them, we asked " From whence they 
came." On which the Captain, Christo- 
pher Elsworth answered '-' From the Riv- 
er." We asked " What he had done :" 
he answered " He brought the English 
there." We told him " This was wrong ; 
it was against our government to act in 
this manner, and that he should answer 
for it," on which William Goulding cried 



• Indians on the Raritan River were closely con- 
nected with those, in what is now Monmonth County. 
An Indian path Tan from Raritan River over to. what is 
now Middletown village, where it forked, one going to 
Bay shore, the other over to Clay Pit Creek on the 
Shrewsbury River. 






out, " It is well. It is well." In the ves- 
sel were Charles Morgan, John Bonne, 
James Holbert, John Totman, (probably 
Tilton) Samuel Spicer, Thomas Whitlock, 
Sergeant Gybbings, (doubtless Richard 
Gibbons.) From the First Bay, a man 
named Kreupels-Bos, one from Flushing, 
two from Jamaica, and a few more whom 
we knew not, to twenty in number. On 
the same day in the afternoon, about 3 
o'clock, John, the savage, returned, whom 
we had sent in the night to the Navesinck 
Sachems, who were encamped at a con- 
siderable distance from the Raritan River. 
John, the savage, brought to us six or 
seven savages, who told us " that the Eng 
lish, before John the savage came to them, 
had arrived there and presented the sava- 
ges with Borne rum, and two fathoms of 
black wampum and one of white, after 
which they asked ihem, if they would Bell 
to them some land. In the meantime 
John, our savage, came, when the whole 
airaugement terminated, and the English 
left. 

Djcember 10 — We departed again from 
Raritan River, accompanied by two Indi- 
ans, who were acquainted with the lands 
of the Navesincks. We went down the 
bay and arrived at the creek, which enters 
between Rensselear's Pier *1 and the said 
point; met here again Christopher Els- 
worth-in his little sloop, and the English 
sitting on shore near the creak. We went 
with our boat on shore, and went towards 
them along the strand. When we ap- 
proached them we saw everyone standing 
with their weapons. When the Sheriff, 
Charles Morgan, and John Bowne ad- 
vanced towards us, I asked them " What 
their business whs ?" They answered 
" They were trading." We replied " If 
they went to trade, why then had they 
such a strong force with them ?" They 
said " Indians wero villains and could not 
be trusted, and therefore they went in 
such numbers." We told them "that we 
were informed they came to purchase 
lands from the Indians." They answered, 
" We went only there to see the lands." 
We again told them " that they ought not 
to undertake to purchase any land of the 
Indians, as the largest part was already 
purchased by the Dutch," John Bowne 
then asked me. "under what government 

•I. In tlie old Dutch' records tlie Navesinck Highlands 
are sometimes called Rensselenr's Point, or Hook, and 
sometimes, Pier. This last name, no doubt, originated 
frem the appearance of these hills to « vessel far out at 
sen. The adjoining lowlands lay helowthe horiaon.the 
hills project boldly and squarely out, and resemble a 
pier or wharf to a vessel far out on th'e oceau. 



I presumed that they resided." I an- 
swered " that they lived under that of the 
States General and uniier that of the Di- 
rector General and Council here." To 
which he replied " Why then are we not 
permitted to trade and explore lands as 
well as you?" I answered him "that 
they ought not to undertake to purchase 
any lands from the Indians, except 'they 
had previously obtained the consent of 
Governor Stuyvesant and Council," to 
which John BoWne replied "It shall bo 
well." Then said Christopher ElBWO+tn, 
" I told thom the same before, that they 
should not do it." Govert Loookermans 
told them then " Ye are a party of traitors 
and you act against the Government of the 
State.'" They said " the Kings patent was 
quite of another cast." Loookermans ask- 
ed "from whom have you your pass." 
They answered " from the ManhattanB." 
Loookermans retorted •' Why do you act 
then agninet the State ?" To which Chas. 
Morgan answered, " Sek noiy bey qfet."*2 
The English had their savttge with them 
who wub of the Navesincks, and had a 
hand in the murder *3 of Mfspath's Kil, 
as our savnge informed ub, whom we had 
taken with ub in our sloopi and carried 
hither, and his name was Quikems, living 
on the Navesinck River, at the land calf 
ed Townsing. We left the English along 
shore* and went up the Rivep about four 
miles, along the shore under the West 
Hills, where the country is very moun- 
tainous. On the opposite side, as the sav- 
ages informed us, the soil was verf poor, 
but some good land — old cornfields, and 
some planting ground, which I had before 
explored with Gortelyon. Then we cross- 
ed the hilly part about nine miles, 
*4 and perceived by a sign on board, 



*i. Probably Indian words. 

*3. This murder was probably that of AartThea- 
nissen Van Patten, who, while on « trading expedi- 
tion In Shrewsbury River, 'was killed by the Indians, 
October 1643, somewhere near what is now- Port Wash- 
ington. 

*4. In this account of the region now embraced in 
Middletown township, there is no mention of any-set- 
tlement-by the Dutch. The general tdne would war' 
rant the Inference, that the whole region was in the un- 
disturbed decupation and control df the Iddians. Bs- 
sides there was plenty of unoccupied land in the vicini- 
ty of New York, and no reason why any of the Dutch 
should go to a region so isolated where they would be 
exposed to the attacks of the Raritans BOd other 1 In dr- 
am, who had>only a few years before (1668) devastated 
Staten Island. Monmouth County was doubtless visit- 
ed by trading, hunting, and fishing expeditions of (he 
Dutch from New York, and certain purchasers of land 
made from Indians and patents taken out, but there 
was no actual settlement by clearing lands, building 
houses and living in them with their families. The 
English from Long island, Westchester and Rhode Is- 
land, were the first Actual settlers in Monmouth coun- 
ty- 
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that Christopher Elsworth with his sloop 
and the English had entered the River. 
We remained before it during the night. 
December liWfhe wind being south 
west, we resolved to sail towards the Man- 
hattans, which we did. 

ExtractB relating to Monmouth, from 
"journal of a Voyage to New York" 1 
1679-80 by Jasper Danker* and i'eter 
Sluyter of Weiwerd in Friesland." Trans- 
lated by Hon. Henry C. Murphy, from the 
Dotch, pages 95. 96, 97, 98, 99 and 100. 
' 1679, Thursday, Sept. 21st.— It how- 
ever cleared away, and we wore oyer again, 
and immediately saw the land distinctly, 
which caused new rejoicing. We per 
ceived clearly, that we had been sulmg 
since yesterday, along the shore, although 
it was too far off to be seen. Rensselaer s 
Hook, which adjoins Sandy Hook, was in 
front or north of us ; and we had sailed 
N N. E. and N. by E. It was about one 
o'clock when we first saw land. It is not 
very high, but like a dome, only it is a lit- 
tle higher. Long Island is not very high- 
Rensselaer's Hook, which is the most 
westerly point of the bay, is the highest ot 
all. Sandy Hook is low and stretches out 
about three miles eastwardly, from Rens- 
selaer's Hook and makes the ^channel.- 
You must be close on Sandy Hook, before 
you can see Long Island. We intended 
to run in, but could not well do so this 
evening, in consequence of the mist ^ con- 
tinually intercepting the sight of the land. 
As the weather was calm and the sea 
amooth. we came to anchor in thirteen 
fathoms Of water, and lay there quietly all 

D1 22d, Friday— When the day began to 
break, they were all in an uproar ; but the 
weather continued misty, with a north 
east wind, for which reason we judged we 
could not make the channel. All those 
who were so joyful and merry yesterday, 
were now more sober, as we were com 
pelled to keep off land, so as not to be 
caught on a lee shore, from which it is 
very difficult to get away. 1 he fog cleared 
up a little about ten o'clock, and we sailed 
again towalds the shore, when we per- 
ceived we were approaching the west side. 
It rained partof the time and was misty, 
so that sometimes we could only see the 
land dimly, and for a moment, and ban- 
dy Hook hardly at all. About noon we 
saw a ketch to the seaward of us, but we 
did not speak to her. She was laying her 
course to the west. This coast surely is 
not very easy to enter, especially in the 



autumn. Our captain had trouble enough, 
though our mate did not agree with bun. 
Sailing inward, we had 13, 14, 15, 16 fath- 
oms of water, but very uneven bottom as 
we approached the shore. We laid our 
course N. N. E. and H. B. by N , and from 
the shore S. S. W. and S. At four o'clock 
in the afternoon we determined to run in, 
if it were possible. We could see . he land 
a little better and also Rensselaer s Hook. 
Everybody therefore was very industrious, 
tome in looking after the sails, ropes and 
tackle, so as to be able to turn and tack 
ship quickly. Others were constantly on 
the lookout for land, and . specially to 
discover Sandy Hook In order to secure 
she best channel, which is next to that 
point; for not far from it, on the other 
side, are the east Banks, which are very 
dangerous. We did our best, first in a 
calm, and then with a little breeze to en- 
ter. We caught sight of Sandy Hook at 
last, but it was soon hid by the tog. we 
observed how the land lay by the compass, 
and so sailed accordingly, expecting a 
eood flood tide, which would begin to 
fnake at six o'clock. The deep lead was 
thrown constantly, and we found five and 
four fathoms in the shallowest places near 
the channel. It was low water and the 
vind was N. E. and E. N. E , which took 
us soon inside, short around the point ot 
Sandy Hook into the Bay towards the 
Highlands of Rensselaer's Hook. Upon 
pnssing the Hook which was now east of 
us, we found deep water at 5.6, 7. and 8 
fathoms, and ran as I have said, immedi- 
ately for the highlands and came to an- 
chor in ten fathoms of water, praising the 
Lord again, and thankful for the many 
instances of his goodness towards Us.— 
This is a very fine bay, where many ships 
can lie, protected from all winds except 
the S E which however cannot do mucii 
damage, because the east banks lie before 
it, and at the worst the ships can only be 
driven in the wind. They determined 
this evening, 10 go up early in the morn- 
ing, in the jolly boat to Staten Island or 
Long Island, for a pilot. , 

23d Saturday.-H rained the whole 
night. Our ship lay as quiet as if she were 
made fast to the piles at Amsterdam, 
which was very unusual for us The wind 
being west in the morning, they changed 
their resolution of going up for a pilot, ana 
as the wind was so .favorable, determined 
to take her up themselves. The anchm 
was therefore raised and we sailed on, tor 
the purpose of passing between Staten IS- 
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land and Long Island, where there are 
two high points of land, for that reason 
called Hoofden (headland. f) 

We turned gradually from Sandy Hook 
to the right, in order to avoid the shores 
of the east bank, and so sailed to the 
Hoofden. We had a good flood tide, and 
four or five fathoms of water at the shoal 
est part ; but the wind shifted again to the 
north, and we were compelled to tack, 
which rendered our progress slow, for it 
was quite calm. Coming to the Hoofden 
and between them, you have 10, 11 and 12 
fathoms of water. As soon as you begin 
to approach the land, you see not only 
wood, hills, dales, green fields and planta- 
tions, but also the houses and dwellings 
of the inhabitants, which affords a cheer- 
ful and sweet prospect, after having been 
so long upon the sea. When we came be- 
tween the Hoofden, we saw some Indians 
on thp beach with a canoe, and others 
coming down the hill. As we tacked 
about we came close to this shore, and 
ctlled out to the^n to come on board the 
ship, for some of the passengers intended 
to go ashore with them. But the Captain 
would not permit, it, as he wished, he said 
to carry them according to contract to the 
Manathans, though we understood well 
why it wa6. The Indians came on board, 
and we looked upon them with wonder. 
They are dull of comprehension, slow of 
speech, bashful, but otherwise bold of per- 
son and red of skin. They wear something 
in front over the thighs, and a piece of 
duffel like a blanket around the body, and 
th is is all the clothing they. have. Their 
hair hangs down from their heads in 
strings, well smeared with fat, and some 
times with quantitiesof little beads twis'ed 
in it out of pride. They have thick lips 
and thick noses, but noi fallen in like the 
negroes ; heavy eyebrows or eyelids, brown 
or black eyes, thick tongues, and all of 
them black hair. But we will speak of 
these thiijgs more particularly hereafter. 

After they had obtained some biscuit, 
and had amused themselves a little, climb- 
ing and looking here and there, they also 
received some brandy to taste, of which 
they drank rxcessiyely, and threw it up 
s-Kain. They then Tvent ashore in their 
canoe, and we having a little breeze, sailed 
ahead handsomely. As soon as you are 
through the Hoofden, you begin to see the 



t " The name of the Hoofden " was derived as the 
journalist subsequently Inform! us, from resemblance 
°> the shores to the Hoofden or headland of DoTor and 
Calais. (Note by Henry C. Murphy.) 



city which presents a pretty sight. The 
fort, which lies upon the point between two 
rivers, is somewhat higher, and as soon as 
they see a ship coming ud, they raise a flag 
oh a high flagstaff, according to the colors 
of the sovereign, to whom they are 1 subject, 
as accordingly they now flew the flag of 
the King of England. 

We came up to the city about three 
o'clock, where our ship was quickly over- 
run with people, who came from the shore 
in all sorts of craft, each one inquiring and 
searching after his own, and his own profit. 
No custom house officers came on board 
as in England, and the ship was ill the 
time free of such persons. We came to 
anchor there before the city at three 
o'clock. Every one wanted to go ashore 
immediately. We let those most in a hur- 
ry go before us, when, leaving our proper- 
ty in charge of Robyn, we also went in 
company with a passenger named Genet, 
who took us to the house of his falher-ln- 
law where we lodged. It is not possible to 
describe, how this bay swarms with fish 
both large and small, whales, tunnies, por- 
poises, whole schools of innumerable other 
fish and a sort like herring, called there 
marsbanckers, and other kind— which ea- 
gles and other birds of prey swiftly seize 
in their talons, when the fish come up to 
the surface, and hauling them out of (he 
water, fly with them to the nearest woods 
or beach as we saw." 

Page 140 to 150, Account of a trip to 
Staten Island. Went from Long Island 
over in a row boat. On page 142 he says : 
"There are now about a hundred families 
on the Island, of which the English con- 
stitute the least portion, and the Dutch 
and Frenchgl divide between them about 
equally the greater portion. They, have 
neither church nor minister, and live rath- 
er far from each other, and inconvenient- 
ly to meet together. The English are less 
disposed to religion and inquire little af- 
ter, but in case there was a minister, would 
coniribute to his support. The French 
and Dutch are very desirous and eager for 
one, for they spoke of it wherever we 
went, and in the event of not obtaining 
Dominie Tessemaker, they would send or 
had sent to France for another. The 
French are good reformed churchmen, 



§1 From this Fiench Huguenot element on the south 
ern part of Staten Island, there has been, Id tbe past, 
some accession to the population of Monmouth. From 
this source we derive eu:h names as Micheau, Kezeau 
corrupted into Rezo, Crocheron, Hillyer er Hilliard, 
Journeay, Peguine or Segolne, Mersereau, PenneorPer- 
rine, Ac;, At. 
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and some of them are Walloons. The 
Dutch are. also from different quarters. 

Page 146. 
Shortly before evening, we arrived at the 
plantation of a Frenchman, whom they 
called Le Chahdronnier, (thecoppersmith,) 
who was formerly a soldier under the 
Prince of Orange, and had served in Bra 
ail. He was so delighted, and held onto 
us so hard, that we remained and spent 
the night with him. 

13th, Friday.— We pursued our journey 
from plantation to plantation until we came 
to that of Pierre le Qardinier, who had been 
a gardener of the Prince of Orange, and 
had known him well. He had a large fam- 
ily of children and grand-children. He 
was about seventy years of age, and was 
still as fresh and active as a young person. 
He was so glad to see strangers, who con- 
versed with him and his, in French lan- 
guage about the good, that he leaped for 
foy After we breakfasted here, they told 
us ihat we had another large creek to pass, 
called the Fresh Kil, and that we cou d 
probably be set across the Kil Van Kol to 
the point of Mill creek, where we might 
wait for a boat to carry us to the Mana- 
thans The road was long and difficult, 
and we asked for a guid«, but he had no 
one, in oonsequenco of several of his chil- 
dren being sick. At last he determined 
to go himself, and accordingly carried us 
in his canoe over to the point of Mill 
(Jreek in New Jersey, behind Kol, (Achter 
Kol 22) >ye learned immediately that 
there was a boat up this creek, and would 
leave that night for the city. After we 
had thanked and parted witlr Pierre le 
Qardinier, we determined to walk to Eliz- 
abethtown, a good half hour's distance, 
where the boat was. From the Font to 
this village, there is a fine wagon road, but 
nowhere in this country had we been so 
pestered with mosquitoes (muggen) as we 
were on this road. The land about here 
is very poor, and is not well peopled. We 
found the boat and spoke to the Captain, 
who left about two hours afterwards, but 
as the wind was going out of the creek, he 
lay by and waited for the tide. We re- 
turned by evening to the Point, where we 



were to stay until morning. There was a 
tavern on it kept by French papists, who 
at once took us to be priests, and so con- 
ducted themselves toward us, in every re- 
spect accordingly! Although we told them 
and protested otherwise. We slept there 
that night and at three o'clock in the 
morning set sail. 

On page 278 and 9.— The journalist gives 
an account of an attempt, to make a voyage 
to "Neversinck" he says. We tacked 
about an -1 reached Coney (Cony"nen) Is- 
land, alow sandy island lying on the east 
side of the entrance from the sea. We 
came to anchor under the outermost point, 
when we should have gone inside of San- 
dy Hook (Sent Hoeck<S3) in a creek as we 
were able yet to do, but he said we must 
go outside of Sandy Hook, around by the 
sea, and then make for a creek there. I 
began now to have other thoughts, lo 
put to sea in such a light, low, decayed 
and somewhat small boat, with rotten 
sails and an inexperienced skipper,§4 at 
that time of night, did not suit me very 
well." The attempt to reach Monmouth 
County was abandoned, but from this ac- 
count it appears that the Shrewsbury in- 
let was open at this time, (1680) and that 
there was some intercourse by sailing ves 
sels out of Shrewsbury river with New 
York and Long Island. Shrewsbury In- 
let was calleti Beoregat by the Dutch. 



MTba term Achter Kol. literally. ^{j" '' J*?*J" 
back of the Kol. a Dame giv. u to the river or Kol be- 
tween SUten Wand and the main land, from its jeou- 
liar shape, was applied to all the territory west of the 
river Kol and the Hackensack. 

Knl in here used as an abbreviation of Kil v«n itoi. 
Mm Creek seems to have been the stream now known 
3 'Sli.' bethEwn creek-Note by Henry Murphy. 

Arthur Cull is a corruption of Achter Kol. 



From Journal of John Fontaine, a 
French Huguenot. 

Oct. 22d, 1716.— In the morning about 
seven of the clock we raised our anchor, 
and set our sails, wind at N.' W., a stiff gale 
and great sea, and about 12 of the clock 
we split our jib and foresail. At three we 
we were up with Sandy Hook, which is 
the cape land of New York port. The 
land is low and sandy with few trees upon 
it. About sunset we came to an anchor 
undei Sandy Hook, in seveo fathoms 
water, and three miles from shore. 

23d.— In the sloop at anchor under 
Sandy Hook. The weather was so (oggy 
all day that we could not Bee the shore, 
nor landmarks, so we could not hoist our 
anchor, for this is a very dangerous bay to 
come up, without one has fair weather to 
see the landmarks. There are several 
banks and shoals of sand, which are very 
dangerous. There is a g reat deal of w ater 

{SHoeok is a Dutch word, corrupted into Hook. 
^Skipper is a Dutch word for a Captain of a ship or 
vessel. 




fowl of air sorts on these shoals. 1 ob- 
serve that the ducks and geese are 
sooner here, than with us in Virginia. 

24th. — Calm weather, but such a fog 
that we could not see half a mile. We 
had a mind to go ashore, but the master 
and sailors were afraid that they could 
not find the sloop again with the boat, so 
we consented to remain on board. This 
fog is occasioned by the burning of the 
woods, for at this season, the inhabitants 
set the woods on fire, and the Indians also 
about this time of the year go a fire hunt- 
ing. 

25th. — We are still at anchor, weather 
very foggy, so that the master will not 
venture up with his sloop. About twelve 
it cleared, so that we could see the land, 
and we got out the boat, and the men 
landed us in Staten Island. We were ob- 
liged to walk about tour miles, not being 
able to hire any horses. This island is 
mostly high land and rocky, and that 
part of the land which is good is mixed 
with small stones. There are some good 
improvements here; the inhabitants are 
mostly Dutch ; the houses are all built 
with stone and lime; there are some 
hedges as in England. The chief increase 
is wheat and cattle, they breed large horses 
here. 

About five of the clock we came to the 
Ferry, between Long Island and Staten Is- 
land, which is about one mile broad. The 
main body of New York River runs be- 
tween these islands. We crossed the ferry 
and came upon Long Island, to a small 
sort of village, where, it being late, we 
put up at the house of a Dutchman, one 
Harris Hendrick. (Hendriok Hendrick- 
son.) We were well lodged and had a 
good supper. 

26th. — About eight of the clock in the 
morning, we hired two horses to go to 
New York. It is about eight miles from 
this ferry by land, but not near so much 
by water. Long Island is generally very 
plain ground, bears extraordinary good 
grass, and is an excellent place for cattle. 
It produceth wheat and all English grain 
L D * bunda nce. The chief part of the in- 
habitants are Dutch, but there are some 
few French. Amongst them there are 
several good improvements, and many 
nne villages, the woods are mostly de- 
stroyed. Besides the plentiful produce of 
the Island, there is every advantage for 
fashing and fowling that can be wished. 
About eleven o'clock we came to a fine 
village opposite New York, and we crossed 



the ferry. The river is about a quarter of 
of a mile over, and runs very rapidly ; 
there are good convenient landings on both 
sides. 

Friday, 9th November, 1716.— At five 
of the clock in the morning, got all our 
things in the ferry-boat, and set out for 
Amboy; the wind was contrary, and it 
blew so hard that at nine we were forced 
back again. So, Mr. Kearney and I, we 
hired two horses, and went seven miles 
out of town to Colonel Morris's, where we 
dined, and returned at night to our lodg- 
ings in New York. 

10th. — At eight in the morning, I bought 
a horse of Mr. Lancaster Sims, and paid 
him £8 for it. We crossed the ferry from 
New York to Long Island about ten, and 
mounted our horses. We passed by a fine 
village called Flatbush, and at twelve we 
reached Hans Hendrick's (Hendrickson's) 
house. The ferryman endeavored to cross 
the ferry from thence to Staten Island, 
but had to put back, so we dined at Hen- 
drick's. At three, we saw a ship called 
the Csesar Galley run aground upon White 
Bank. At five, we got into the boat 
again, and with much difficulty crossed to 
Staten Island, then we mounted our 
horses and came to one Stuart's, an inn 
on the road, about seven miles from the 
ferry, where we supped, and lay all night. 

Sunday, ilth. — At seven in the morn- 
ing we set out from Stuart's, and at twelve 
of the clock, we came to one Colonel Far- 
rier's (Farmer) house, where the ferry is 
kept, and we got ferried over to Amboy, 
which is a small village, where the Gover- 
nor hath a house and gardens. It is a very 
agreeable place, surrounced on two sides 
by the water. After dinner we went to 
church. The church is very small, and 
much out of repair. The wind blew so 
hard that we could not get our horses fer- 
ried over, so we were obliged to remain all 
night. 

12th. — The wind continued blowing 
very hard at N. W., and we could by no 
means get over the ferry in the morning; 
so we took a walk abroad in the country 
about here, which is very agreeable. At 
two we returned to our inn and dined. 
We met with two gentlemen from New 
York, both lawyers, Justice Johnson and 
Mr. Bickley. We drank till ten, and to 
bed. 

13th. — At ten we crossed the ferry, and. 
mounted our horses; we dined at two, 
and continued on our way from three un- 
til seven. We made but thirty-two miles 
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this day. We had bad entertainment. 

14th.— At half an hour after seven we 
set out from our lodgings, and within one 
mile of Burlington 1 met with Mr. John 
Ballaguier. At eleven we came to Bur- 
lington, where we dined. It is a. very 
pretty village, -and there is a river passes 
through it navigable for sloops. At half 
an hour after twelve we set out for Phila- 
delphia, the distance is twenty miles from 
Burlington. The rOHds are good here. 
At six we arrived at Philadelphia, and I 
waited on Mr. Samuel Perez and gave him 
Mr. Freneau's letter. He had no service 
forme. 

The Monmouth Quakers. 

The following poems, by the " Quaker 
Poet of America," illustrate certain char- 
acteristics of the Quaker settlers of Mon- 
mouth, and also show certain persecutions 
which the Quakers suffered in the Old and 
New World. The last poem is of especial 
interest, because Robert Barclay was one 
of the twenty-four proprietors of East Jer 
sej . and their first Governor. He remained 
at Aberdeen, Scotland, but discharged the 
duties of the office here through a deputy. 
It was through his influence that several 
Scotchmen like George Keith John Reid, 
Thomas Gordon, etc., were appointed to 
office here. Their names are closely iden- 
tified with the early history of our coun- 
ty. He also used his influence to soften 
the persecutions of the Scotch Preshyte- 
rians, to effect their release from the tol- 
booths, or prisons, and direct their steps 
to the shores of New Jersey. 

The Quaker ok the Olden Timk. 

The Quaker of the olden time 1— 

How calm and firm and true, 
Unspotted by its wrong and crime, 

He walked the dark earth through. 
The lust of power, the love of gain, 

The thousand lures of sin 
Around him, had no power to stain 

The purity within. 

With that deep insight which detects 

All great things in the small, 
And knows. how each man's life affects 

The spiritual life of all, 
He walked by faith and not by sight, 

By love and not by law ; 
The presence of the wrong or right 

He rather felt than saw. 

He felt that wrong with wrong partakes, 
That nothing stands alone, 



That whoso gives the motives, makes 

His brother's sin his own. 
And, pausing not for doubtful choice 

Of evils great or small, 
He listened to that inward voice 

Which called away from all. 

Spirit of that early day, 

So pure and strong and true, 
Be with us in the narrow way 

Our faithful fathers knew. 
Give strength the evil to forsake, 

The cross of Truth tp bear, 
And love and reverent fear to make 

Our daily lives a prayer I 



Cassandra Southwick. 

1658. 

To the God of all sure mercies let my blessing 

rise to-day, 
From the scoffer and the cruel He hath plucked 

the spoil away,— 
Yea, He who cooled the furnace around the 

faithful three, 
And tamed the Chaldean lions, hath set His 

handmaid free ! 

Last night I saw the sunset melt through my 

prison bars, 
Last night across my damp earth-floor fell the 

pale gleam of stars ; 
In the coldness and the darkness all through 

the long night-time, 
My grated casement whitened with autumn s 

early rime. 
Alone, in that dark sorrow, hour after 'hour 

Sta/after star looked palely in and sank 

adown the sky ; 
No sound amid night's stillness, save that 

which seemed to be 
The dull and heavy beating of the pulses ot 

the sea ; 

All night I sat unsleeping, for I knew that on 
the morrow 

The ruler and the cruel priest would mock 
me in my sorrow, 

Dragged to their place of market, and bar- 
gained for and sold, 

Like a lamb before the shambles, like a hell- 
er from the fold I 

0, the weakness of the flesh was there,— the 
shrinking and the shame ; 

And the low voice of the Tempter like, whis- 
pers to me came : 

« Why sit'st thou thus forlornly I" the wicked 
murmur said, 

« Damp walls thy bower of beauty, cold earth 
thy maiden bed ? 
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" Where be the smiling faces, and voices soft 
and sweet, 

Seen in thy father's dwelling, heard in the 
pleasant street? 

Where be the youths whose glances, the sum- 
mer Sabbath through, 

Turned tenderly and timidly unto thy father's 
pew ? 

"Why sit'st thou here, Cassandra? — Bethink 
thee with what mirth 

Thy happy schoolmates gather around the 
warm bright hearth ; 

How the crimson shadows tremble on fore- 
heads white and fair, 

On eyes of merry girlhood, half hid in golden 
hair. 

" Not for thee the hearth-fire brightens, not 

for thee kind words are spoken, 
Not for thee the nuts of Wenharn woods by 

laughing boys are broken, 
No first-fruits of the orchard within thy lap 

are laid, 
For thee no flowers of autumn the youthful 

hunters braid. 

" 0, weak, deluded maiden ! — by crazy fancies 

led. 
With wild and raving railers an evil path to 

tread ; 
To leave a wholesome worship, and teaching 

pure and sound ; 
And mate with maniac women, loose-haired 

and sackcloth bound. 

" Mad scoffers of the priesthood, who mock at 

things divine, 
Who rail against the pulpit, and holy bread 

and wine ; 
Sore from their cart-tail scourgings, and from 

the pillory lame, 
Rejoicing in their wretchedness, and glorying 

in their shame. 

"And what a fate awaits thee? — a sadly toil- 
ing slave, • 

Dragging the slowly lengthening chain of 
bondage to the grave I 

Think of thy woman's nature, subdued in 
hopeless thrall, 

The easy prey of any, the scoff and scorn of 
all 1" 

0, ever as the Tempter spoke, and feeble Na- 
ture's fears 

Wrung drop by drop the scalding flow of un- 
availing tears, 

I wrestled down the evil thoughts, and strove 
in silent prayer, 

To feel, Helper of the weak I that Thou in 
deed wert there ! 

I thought of Paul and Silas, within Philippi's 
cell. 



And how from Peter's sleeping limbs the pris- 
on shackles fe'l, 

Till I seemed to hear the trailing of an angel's 
robe of white, 

And to feel a blessed presence invisible to 
sight. 

Bless the Lord for all His mercies I — for the 
peace and love I felt, 

Like the dew of Herraon's holy bill, upon my 
spirit melt ; 

When, " Get behind me, Satan I" was the lan- 
guage of my heart, 

And I felt Che Evil Tempter with all his doubts 
depart. 

Slow broke the gray cold morning; again the 
sunshine fell, 

Flecked with the shade of bar and grate with- 
in my lonely cell ; 

The hoar-frost melted on the wall, and up- 
ward from the street 

Came careless laugh and idle word, and tread 
of passing teet. 

At length the heavy bolts fell back, my door 

was open cast, 
And slowly at the sheriff's side, up the long 

street I passed ; 
I heard the murmur round me, and felt, but 

dared not see, 
How, from every door and window, the people 

gazed on me. 

And doubt and fear fell on me, shame burned 
upon my cheek, 

Swam earth and sky around me, my tremb- 
ling limbs grew weak : 

" Lord I support Thy handmaid ; and from 
her soul cast out 

The fear of man, which brings a snare — the 
weakness and the doubt." 

Then the dreary shadows scattered, like a 
cloud in morning's breeze, 

And a low deep voice within me seemed whis- 
pering words like these: 

" Though thy earth be as the iron, and thy 
Heaven a brazen wall, 

Trust still His loving-kindness whose power 
is over all." 

We paused at length, where at my feet the 
sunlit waters broke 

On glaring reach of fhining beach, and shing- 
ly wall of rock ; 

The merchant ships lay idly there, in hard 
clear lines on high, 

Tracing with rope and slender spar their net- 
work on the sky. 

And there were ancient citizens, cloak- 
wrapped and grave and cold, 

And grim and stout sea-captains with faces 
bronzed and old, 
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And od hia horse, with Rawson, his cruel 

clerk at hand, 
Sat dark and haughty Endicott, the ruler of 

the land. 

And poisoning with his evil words the ruler's 

ready 'ear, 
The priest leaned o'er his saddle, with laugh 

and scoff and jeer; 
It stirred my soul, and from my lips the seal 

of silence broke, 
As if through woman's weakness a warning 

spirit spoke. 

I cried, " The Lord rebuke thee, thou smiter 

of the meek I 
Thou robber of the righteous, thou trampler 

of the weak 1 
Go light the dark, cold hearth-stones— go 

turn the prison lock 
Of the poor hearts thou hast hunted, thou 

wolf amid the flock !" 

Dark lowered the brows of Endicott, and with 

a deeper red 
O'er Ramon's wine-empurpled cheek the 

flush of anger spread ; 
" Good people," quoth the white-lipped priest, 

" heed not her words so wild, 
Her Master speaks within her— the Devil owns 

his child !" 

But gray heads shook, and young brows knit, 
the while the sheriff read 

That law the wicked rulers against the poor 
have made. 

Who to their house of Uimraon and idol priest- 
hood bring 

No bended knee of worship, nor gainful offer- 
ing. 

Then to the stout sea-captains the sheriff, 
turning, said — 

"Which of ye, worthy seamen, will take thi3 
Quaker maid ? 

In the Isle of fair Barbadoes, or on Virginia's 
'shore, 

You may hold her at a higher price than In- 
dian girl or Moor." 



Grim and silent stood the captains ; and when 
again he cried, 

" Speak out, my worthy seamen !" — no voice, 
no sign replied ; 

But I felt a hard hand press my own, and 
kind words met my ear — 

"God bless thee, and preserve thee, my gen- 
tle girl and dear I" 

A weight seemed lifted from my heart— a pity- 
ing friend was nigh, 

I felt it in his hard, rough lyind, and saw it in 
hia eye ; 

And when again the sheriff spoke, that voice, 
so kind to me, 



Growled back its stormy answer like the roar- 
ing of the sea — 

"Pile ray ship with bars of silver— pack with 
coins of Spanish gold, 

From keel-piece up to deck-plank, the room- 
age of her hold, 

By the living God who made, me !— I would 
sooner in your bav 

Sink ship and crew and cargo, than bear this 
child away I" 

" Well answered, worthy captain, shame on 

their cruel laws I 1 ' 
Ran through the crowd in murmurs loud the 

people's just applause. 
" Like the herdsman of Tekoa, in Israel of old, 
Shall we see the poor and righteous again for 

silver sold ?" 

I looked on haughty Endicott ; with weapon 
half-way drawn, 

Swept round the thrcng his lion glare of bit- 
ter hate and scorn ; 

Fiercely he drew his bridle-rein, and turned 
in silence back. 

And sneering priest and baftied clerk rode 
murmuring in his track. 

Hard after them the sheriff looked, in bitter- 
ness of soul ; 

Thrice smote Ills' staff upon the ground, and 
crushed his parchment roll. 

" Good friends," he said, " since both have 
fled, tho ruler and the priest, 

Judge ye. if from their further work I be not 
well released." 

Loud was the cheer which, full and clear, 

swept round the silent bay, 
As, with kind words and kinder looks, he bade 

me go my way ; 
For He who turns the courses of the streamlet 

of the glen, 
AiljI the river of great waters, had turned the 

hearts of men. 

0, at that hour the very earth seemed changed 

beneath my eye, 
A holier wonder round me rose the blue walls 

of the sky, 
A lovelier light on rock and hill, and stream 

and woodland lay, 
And softer lapsed on sunnier sands the waters 

of the bay. 



Thanksgiving to the Lord of life ! — to Him all 

praises be, 
Who from the hands of evil men hath set his 

handmaid free ; 
All praise to Him before whose power the 

mighty are afraid, 
Who takes the crafty in the snare, which for 

the poor is laid I 
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Sing, my soul, rejoicingly, on evening's twi- 
light calm 

Jpiift the loud thanksgiving — pour forth the 
grateful psalm ; 

jot all the dear hearts with me rejoice, as did 
the saints of old, 

rVhen of the Lord's good angel the rescued 
Peter told. 

Vnd weep and howl, ye evil priests and migh- 
ty men of wrong, 

The Lord shall smite the proud, and lay bis 
hand upon the strong. 

A'oe to the wicked rulers in his avenging hour! 

iVoe to the wolves who seek the flocks to rav- 
en and devour ! 

iut let the humble ones arise — the poor in 

heart be glad, 
Vnd let the mourning ones again with robes 

of praise be clad, 
<\>r He who cooled the furnace, and smoothed 

the stormy wave, 
Vnd tamed the Chaldean lions, is mighty still 

to save ! 



Barclay op Ury. 

Aimiug the earliest converts to tlie doctrines of Friends 
u Scotland was Barclay of Ury.au old and distinguished 
oldier, who h id fought under Oustavns Adolphus, in 
lerniany. Ah a Quaker, lie became the object ot perse- 
ution and abuse at the hands of the mag.strates and 
he populace. None bore the indignities of the mob 
'fill greater patience aud nobleness of soul than this 
nee proud gentleman aud soldier. One of his friends, 
u an occasion of uncommon rudeness, lamented that 
ie should be treated so harshly in his old age who had 
■een so honored before. ''I find more satisfaction," 
aid Barclay, " as well aB honor, in being thus insulted 
>r mv religions principles, than when, a few years ago, 
t was usual for the magistrates, as I passed the city of 
therdeen. to meet me on the road and conduct me to 
ublic entertainment in their ball, ami then escort me 
ill again, to gain my favor." — John G. Whiltier. 

Up the streets of Aberdeen, 
By the kirk and College green, 

Rode the Laird of Ury ; 
Close behind him, close beside, 
Foul of mouth and evil-eyed, 

Pressed the mob in fur}'. 

Flouted him the drunken churl, 
Jeered at him the serving-girl, 

Prompt to please her master ; 
And the begging carlin, late 
Fed and clothed at Ury's gate, 

Cursed him as he passed her. 

Yet, with calm and stately mien. 
Up the streets of Aberdeen 

Came he slowly riding ; 
And, to all he saw and heard, 
Answering not with bitter word, 

Turning not for chiding. 

Came a troop with broadswords swinging. 
Bits and bridles sharply ringing, 



Ldose and free and froward ; 
Quoth the foremost, "Ride him down ! 
Pu=h him ! prick him ! through the town 

Drive the Quaker coward I" 

But from out the thickening crowd 
Cried a sudden voice and loud : 

" Barclay I Hoi a Barclay !" 
And the old man at his side 
Saw a comrade, battle tried, 

Scarred and sun-burned darkly ; 

Who with ready weapon bare, 
Fronting to the troopers there, 

Cried aloud : " God save ns, 
Call ye coward him who stood 
Ankle deep in Lutzen's blood, 

With the brave Gustavus ?" 

" Nay, I do not need thy sword, 
Comrade mine," said Ury's lord ; 

" Put it up, I pray thee ; 
Passive to his holy will, 
Trust I in my Master still, 

Even though He slay me. 

" Pledges of thy love ana faith, 
Proved on many a field of death, 

Not by me are needed." 
Marvelled much that henchman bold, 
That his laird, so stout of old, 

Now s*o meekly pleaded. 

" Woe's the day !" he sadly said, 
With a slowly-shaking head, 

And a look of pity ; 
" Ury's honest lord reviled, 
Mock of knave and sport of child, 

In his own good city I 

" Speak the word, and master mine, 
As we charged on Tilly's line, 

And his Walloon lancers, 
Smiting through their midst we'll teach 
Civil look and decent speech 

To these boyish prancers!" 

"Marvel not mine ancient friend, 
Like beginning, like the end ;" 

Quoth the Laird of Ury, 
•' Is the sinful servant more 
Than his gracious Lord who bore 

Bonds and stripes in Jewry? 

" Give me joy that in His name 
I can bear, with patient frame, 

All these vain ones offer; 
While for them He suffereth long, 
Shall I answer wrong with wrong, 

Scoffing with the scoffer? 

" Happier I, with loss of all, 
Hunted, outlawed, held in thrall, 
With few friends to greet me, 
Than when reeve and squire were seen, 
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Riding out from Aberdeen, 

With bared heads to meet me. 

" When each goodwife, o'er and o'er, 
Blessed me as I passed her door ; 

And the snooded daughter, 
Through her, casement glancing down, 
Smiled" on him who bore renown 

From red fields of slaughter. 

"Hard to feel the stranger's scoff, 
Hard the old friend's falling off, 

Hard to learn forgiving ; 
But the Lord His own rewards, 
Aud His love with theirs accords, 

Warm and fresh and living. 

" Through this dark and stormy night 
Faitb beholds a feeble light 

Up the blackness streaking ; 
Knowing God's own time is best, 
In a patient hope I rest 

For the full day-breaking!" 

So the Laird of Ury said, 
Turning slow his horse's head 

Towards the Tolbooth prison, 
Where, through iron grates, he heard 
Poor disciples of the Word 

Preach of Christ arisen I 

Not in vain, Confessor old, 
Unto us the tale is told 

Of thy day of trial ; 
Every age on him, who strays 
From its broad and beaten ways, 

Pours its sevenfold vial. 

Happy he whose inward ear 
Angel comforting8 can hear, 

O'er the rabble's laughter ; 
And, while Hatred's fagots burn, 
Glimpses through the smoke discern 

Of the good hereafter. 

Knowing this, that never yet 
Share of Truth was vainly set 

In the world's wide fallow ; 
After hands shall sow the seed, 
After hands from hill and mead 

Reap the harvests yellow. 

Thus, with somewhat.of the Seer, 
Must the moral pioneer 

From the Future borrow ; 
Clothe the waste with dreams of grain, 
And, on midnight's sky of rain, 

Paint the golden morrow ! 



Thomas Laurie, John Barclay the broth- 
er of the Governor, and perhaps Thomas 
Warne, with other Scotch and English 
Quakers, erected a meeting house at Top- 
anemus as early as 1684. John Keid, a 



Scotch Quaker who lived first at Perth 
Amboy, and afterwards on a clearing on 
Hop Brook, near Topanemus, attended 
here while living at Amboy. He was dep- 
uty surveyor and also something of a law 
yer. In 1702 he was appointed Surveyor- 
General. His tombstone maystill be seen 
in the old Topanemus burying ground.— 
The inscription is rapidly being defaced 
by the weather : 

» Here lies the body of John Reid, 
who came frcm Scotland 
His native Country with his wife Margaret 
and three daughters to New Jersey, the 
19th of Dec, A. D. 1683. He died 16th of 
Nov. 1723, aged 67 years." 

Topanemus graveyard is about a mile 
west of the village of Marlborough. The 
lands of Hendrick E. Conover, of Free- 
hold, bound it on the north, east and 
south, and the Barricklo farm on the west. 
It is on a high knoll overlooking the sur- 
rounding country on every side. The Qua- 
ker meeting house stood on the northeast 
end. After the Quakers were converted 
to Episcopacy by the renegade George 
Keith, it became the place of meeting for 
that sect, until their present church edi- 
fice in Freehold town was built. 1 his was 
some time before the Revolution. " Top- 
anemus burying ground " is now a lonely 
but very beautiful place. On the north- 
west side stands a gigantic white oak, some 
four ieet in diameter. The Barricklo fam- 
ily still use a small plot on the west side 
enclosed by an iron fence, as a burial 
place- On the south side are the ancient 
graves of the Reids and Bands. Near the 
centre is the grave of Thomas Warne, 
covered with a slab about six feet long by 
three feet wide, and this inscription 
thereon : . . „ _. 

" Here is interred the body of Thomas 
Warne. lie was born in Plymouth, in 
Devonshire, Great Britain. . Lived some 
time in Ireland, aud in the 31st year of 
his age came over as a Proprietor in East 
Jersey. Who died with the dead, May 
15th, Anno 1722. aged seventy years.' 

Just southeast of Warne's grave is that 
of Col. John Anderson, covered with a sim- 
ilar slab. He was a judge at one time in 
Monmouth county, and a leading man.— 
The stone is inscribed : 

"Col. John Anderson, once President ot 
His Majesty's Council of the Province of 
New Jersey, who died 28th day of March, 
1736, aged 71 years. 

" His Country's true friend, obliging to 
neighbors, 






Gave no man offence, paid each for their 

labors, 
Was easie at home, abroad dare appear, 
Gave each man his dues and no man did 
fear." 

There is another line, but so covered 
with moss that I did not attempt to de- 
cipher it. 

There are several other tombstones bear- 
ing Scotch names, and record the fact 
that those who there rest were natives of 
Scotland, as Clark, Doue, Rockhed, etc. 

A great many persons have evidently 
been buried here without headstones, and 
nearly all traces, save very slight, depres- 
sions in the ground, are obliterated. 

The descendants of the Dutch, who now 
own all the lands around about here, have 
carefully guarded and preserved from 
ruin, this ancient burial place of the Qua- 
kers. Lewis Morris, in 1700, wrote to the 
Bishop of London, and gave a short ac- 
count of the Quakers who here assembled 
from the surrounding region, now em- 
braced in the counties of Monmouth and 
Middlesex. The Topanemus Meeting 
house appears to have been the centre of 
the different clearings and settlements of 
the Scotch Quakers in the western part of 
Monmouth, and the eastern part of Mid- 
dlesex. Governor Barclay's influence gave 
them a prominent position in public mat- 
ters at that time. As soon as Barclay's 
influence ended, the most of these Scotch 
Quakers became Episcopalians. 



Monmouth Records. 
Book A of Deeds, Page 17. 

In 1668, Zachary Gant of Rhode Island, 
sells his share of the tract of land, '■ of 
which Newasink in Ne* Jersey is a part, 
and of which John Tilton of Gravesend, 
and Walter Clark of Rhode Island, are two 
of the Patentees " to his brother, Annias 
Gant. 

The witnesses to the paper are John 
Easton and Israel Gant. 
Page 18. 

John Throckmorton, Jr., of Middle- 
town, appoints his father, Jo.hji_TJirog- 
ffloxtoji, of Providence, Rhode Island, his 
attorney, Nov. 6, 1669. Witnesses to the 
instrument are Jonathan Holmes, ( who 
describes himself as son of Obadiah Holmes 
of Rhode Island,) and Edward Smith, 
( who describes himself as son ot Edward 
Smith of Rhode Island.) 
Page 41. 

Robert Story sells " his share of Newa- 



sink, Naverumsunk and Pootapeck, to 
John Jay, of the Island of Barbadoes, in 
1671. 

Page 44. 

Randal Huet sells Oct. 8th, 1672, his 
house lot, and other lands, to " Derrick 
Tunison." 

Page 49. 

William Shaberly, of Island of Barba- 
does, mariner, in 1672 sells his share to 
John Jay, of that Island. 
Pages 51-2. 

Robert Carr, of Newport, R. I., Nov. 26, 
1672, sells his whole share to Gyles Slo- 
cum of Portsmouth, Rhode Island, who 
then conveys it to his son, John Slocum. 

This John Slocum was Ranger for the 
county, and quite prominent in our early 
history. He is often called Capt. John 
Slocum. 

Page 56. 

In 1671, Samuel Borden of Portsmouth, 
R. I., sells his share to Lewis Mattix, of 
same place. 

Page 61. 

Record of Thomas Moore. His deed of 
of sale to Christopher Allmey, for a share 
of land. Recorded Feb. 16th, 1674. 

Know all men, by these presents that I, 
Thomas Moore of Southhold, Senior, on 
Long Island, have for myself, my haires, 
executors and administrators, sbuld and 
made over to Christopher Allmey, of 
Shrewsoury, in New Jersey, all my right, 
title and interest in a parcel of land, lying 
in a place commonly called Newasink, 
Narumsunk and Pootapeck, and the oth- 
er adjacent lands, purchased or to be pur- 
chased, as to the Indian title to these 
lands, I being one of the first purchasers 
of the said lands. And I doe hereby war- 
rant this my sale good in law, free from 
any person or persons, any way from me 
or my order. I, the said Thomas Moore, 
have for myself, my haires, executors and 
administrators, fully and absolutely sould 
and made over to the aforesaid Christo- 
pher Allmey, his haires, executors and ad- 
ministrators, all the aforesaid lands, med- 
dows, commons, trees, timber, with all and 
singular the privileges, appurtenances, 
proffits and immunities that shall or may 
belong to the aforesaid lands. And doe 
hereby acknowledge to have received for 
the premises, a valuable consideration to 
my satisfaction. To the confirmation of 
the premises and every of them, I, the 
said Thomas Moore, have for myself, my 
haires and administrators, subscribed my 
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name and set my seal, the 24th day of 
August, 1674. Thomas Moore, [l. s.] 
Signed, sealed and delivered j 
in the presence of j 

Nathaniel Coddington, 
Anthony Walters. 
Book B ok Deeds, Page 19. 
William West, attorney of Stephen 
West of Mackataugh Island, in New Eng- 
land, sells to Thomas Webly, of Shrews- 
bury, in 1690. 

Page 48. 
John Gibbonson (Giberson) and Daniel 
Hendrickson, ot Flatbush, L. I., in 1693 
sell a tract of land to William Whitlock. 
Danial Hendrickson and his brother Hen- 
drick, a few years afier 1693, settled on a 
tract of land just west of Middletown Vil- 
lage. Hon. William H. Hendrickson, a 
lineal descendant of one of these brothers, 
resides on and now owns the original Hen- 
drickson homestead. Hendrick and Dan- 
iel, the original settlers, were sons of Hen- 
drick Hendaickson, who lived near what 
is now Fort Hamilton, on Long Island.— 
Nicholas VanBrunt married one of his 
daughters, and was sheriff of Monmouth 
county at one time. 

This Hendrick Hendrickson was prob- 
ably the same man who came to America 
in the ship Roselree, in 1'663, and was a 
native of Westphalia. See O'Callaghan's 
Doc. His. of N. Y., Vol. 3d, page 60. 
Book A of Deeds, Pages 64-65. 
For the orderly settlement of a Court of 
Sessions, to be held in the Countie of Mid- 
dletown, by the Justices of the Peace, and 
officers appointed according to the form 
here prescribed. 

The tittle of the Courtt to bee entered 
thus: 

" At a Court of Sessions held at 



in the Province of New Jersey, by the 
Lords Proprietor's authoritie, in the year 
oftheraigneofourSoveraign Lord, Charles 
Second, by the grace of God, King of Great 
Britain, France and Ireland, Defender of 
the Faith, and, in the year of ye Lord 
God, &c." 

•' Insert the names of the Justices." 
Sillence Commanded. 

Then lett the Cryer or Undersheriff 
make proclamation and say "0 yes" 
thrice, and " Sillence commanded in ye 
Courtt upon paine of imprisonment." 
Sutters to Appeare. 

After sillence commanded let the Cryer 
make proclamation saying : 

" All manner of Persons that have anie 



thing to doe at this Court, draw near and 
give your at tendance ; and if any one shall 
have anie plaintt to enter or sute to pros- 
ecute, let them come forth and they shall 
be heard." 

Sillence then commanded and procla- 
mation soe made, the Cryer shall call for 
the Plaintiff thus : " A. B. come forth and 
prosecute thy action against D. D., or els 
thou wilt bee nonsutted." 

And the Plaintiff putting in his declara- 
ti on, the Cryer shall call to the Defend- 
ant saying, "D. D. cume forth and save 
thee and thy Baile, or els thou wilt forfeit 
thy recognizance." 

Thus much as touching the forme and 
maner of the Court proceedings, and ac- 
cording to ye custome and maner of New 
York government. 

Richard Sadler, of Middletown, ap- 
pointed Cryer and Marshall for the pres- 
ent year 1676. The place appointed for 
houlding the Court is to be at Shrewsbury, 
at Francis Borden's house. The form of 
an oath for the Jurato. 

" You shall swear in the presence of Al- 
mighty God, that you will true triall make 
and just verdict give, to ye best of your 
understanding in the cause depending, or 
that shall cume before you the present 
Court, according to evidence." 

Ye Cryer or Countie Marshal— His oath. 
'• You shall swear in the presence of 
Allmighty God, that you will dewly and 
truly, according to ye best of your ability 
and as occasion shall require, to serve and 
execute all such warrants, writts, orders 
and executions as shall be delivered unto 
your hands, by the authoritie of ye Court, 
as also to do and act all things, which 
properly belong to your place as Countie 
Marshall." 

August 21st, 1676.— Richard Sadler 
sworn and appointed Countie Marshall 
aforesaid. 
The Clerk of the Sessions— His oath. 
•' You doe hereby sware in the presence 
of Allmighty God, that you will according 
to the' best of your care and endeavor, 
keep a true and exact register of all acts, 
orders and determinations of ye Court of 
Sessions held for this Countie of Middle- 
town." 
Form of an oath for a Witness. 
" You shall sware in the presence of All- 
mighty God, that you shall speak the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, in the case depending between 
A. B. and D. D., to the best of your knowl- 
edge and remembrance." 
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Page 66. 
September 6th, 1676.— At a Court of 
Sessions held at Shrewsbury, in the Coun- 
tie of Middletown, the day and year above 
written, by the Lord Proprietor, Sir George 
Cartterett, his authoritie, in the 28th year 
of the raigne of our Soveraign Lord, 
Charles Second by the grace of God, King 
of Great Britain, France, Ireland, Defend- 
er of the Faith, and in the year of our 
Lord God, 1676. 
Phillip Carterett, Esq., Governor in the 

Province of New Jersey. 
Present, 

Mr. John Bowne, 1 Justices 

Mr. James Grover, >• of the 

Mr. Joseph Parker,] Peace. 
The names of the Jury appointed, sworn 
and impaneled for the present Court ware 
as followeth. 

Middletown, 

Mr. James Ash ton, 

Mr. John Williams, 

Mr. James Bowne, 

Mr. Thomas Cox, 

Mr. James Dorsett, 

Mr. John Stout. 

Shrewsbury, 

George Chute, 

George Hulitt, 

Randal Huett, 

Thomas Barnes, 

Thomas Applegate, Sr., 

Henry Dier (Dyer ). 
The Court Orders. 
Upon the hearing of the businesse de- 
pending between Edmund Laphitra, plain 
tiff, and Francis Masters, uefendant, and 
finding ye action by the said plaintiff 
wrong stated, the plaintiff is nonsutted 
and adjudged to pay costs and charges. 
Page 68. 
A Court Order. 
Wheseas we find a neglect in several 
persons, who have bin warned to appear 
and attend upon the bussinesse of this 
Court in the ty me of thare setting, as jury- 
men, for the preventing of such neglect 
for the future tyme, it is hereby ordered 
by the authoritie of this Court, that if any 
juryman, after lawful warning as aforesaid, 
shall refuse to attend the Court or wilfully 
be absent, during the time of the Court's 
setting, or until hee bee by ye Court dis- 
missed, the party soe offending shall pay 
as a tine the sume of five shillings, to be 
levied as a fine for every days default, and 
for the time of his absence in the tyme of 
Courts setting, to be fined according to 
the pleasure or discretion of ye Court. 



Attachment. 

Record of an attachment for Thomas 
Applegate, Senior. 

Nov. 20th, 1676. 
To the constable, Marshall or his deputy. 

These are in His Majestys name to com- 
mand you to attach, the chattells of 
Major John Fenwick, which are now in 
the hands of Thomas Applecate, Senior. 

Oct. 29th, 1876. James Grover. 

Pages 69-70. 

Nov. 21, 1676.— Nathaniel Lippitt, 
Plaintiff against Christopher Allmey Deft., 
in an action of the case Tor breach of con- 
tract to the damage of Plaintiff, ten 
pounds. 

Nathaniel Lippitt, plaintiff against 
Christopher Allmey, Detendant in an ac- 
tion of detainure, for retaining of a Barrill 
of goods of Sondery sorts to the vallue of 
Ten Pounds. 

Jury. 

The names of the Jurymen impaniled 
the day and year above said : 

Mr. Peter Parker, Foreman, 
Jonathan Hulmes, 
Edmund Laphitra, 
Thomas Applegate, Jr., 
Thomas Barnes, 
John Haunse, 
George Mount, 
John Smith, 
Thomas Cox, 
James Dorsett, 
Richard Stout, 
John Stout. 
At a Court held at Middletown, in 
special manner called by the Plaintiff 
above said, the day and year above said in 
ye Province of New Jersey in the 28th 
yeareofye raign of our Soveraign Lord 
Charles ye Second by ye grace of God, 
King of Great Brittain, France and Ire- 
land and by authoritie of ye Lord Pro- 
prietor and in ye year of Lord God 1676, 
Phillip Carteret, Esq., Governor. 
Present, 

Capt. John Bowne, ] 
Mr. James Grover, >- Justices 
Mr. Joseph Parker. ) 
The verdict of the jury impaniled. de- 
livered into Courtt in ye action depend- 
ing between Nathaniel Lippett, Plaintiff, 
and Christopher Allmey, Defendant, is as 
followeth : 

" For breach of covenant, wee find for 
the Plaintiff forty shillings with costs and 
charges of ye Court." 

" We do oblige the Defendant to deliv- 
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er unto ye Plaintiff, ye Barrill with all his 
goods in good condition." 

" This second action is allowed concern- 
ing ye Barrill ©f goods, given in accord- 
ing to evidence and Jury Verdict, by the 
members of this Court." 

" And likewise further ordered tbat the 
Plaintiff, Nathaniel Lippett forthwith ad- 
dress himself to the constable of Shrews- 
bury, and one man more chosen by him, 
ye constable, who shall by virtue of this 
order, have power to take into their cus- 
todie the afforesaid barrill of goods. The 
said Nathaniel Lippett pronouncing, by 
oath, the said barrill of goods, to be his 
own proper goods, if so it be required by 
Christopher Allmey Defendant, or any 
other in in his behalf." 

Thefir8taciion in thebreach of covenant 
is allowed by the members of this Courtt, 
but forasmuch, as Christopher Allmey 
Defendant hath-alleged to this Court, that 
he is, at present, improvided with suffi- 
cient testimony or witnesses in the cause 
allready debated, between him ye said De- 
fendant and Nathaniel Ltppitt, Plantiff 
upon such his request or allegation, ye 
Court hath thought fit to order ye afore- 
said amercement of forty shilling, be at 
present suspended, until there be a re- 
hearing thereof, at ye next Court or soon- 
er, if occasion required. He the Defend- 
ant putting in sufficient Bonds to prose- 
cute his action against said Lippett. 

Page 71. 

Upon ye complaint of Kichard Sadler, 
constable, and Countie Marshall against 
Christopher Allmey for coutemptuous de- 
meanor towards him, ye said Richard, in 
ye tyme of his officiating as a Countie 
Marshall, in the kings business, as likewise 
for ye detaining of certain writs or war- 
rants granted by Mr. James Grover and 
Joseph Parker, justices. So far as is made 
apparent to this Court, by him the afore- 
said Richard, ye Court taking ye same 
unto their consideration, and by virtue of 
an act of assembly provided in such cases, 
ye Court doth hereby order that ye 
said Christopher Allmey shall pay, 
as a fine for such contempt, ye sume of 
three pounds, by way of amercement to be, 
levied upon his estate for the use of ye 
Publique. 

Upon ye Countie Marshalls information 
to ye Court of lawful waiting to Joseph 
Huli tt, James Percy and Derrick Turiison, 
according to order for theire appearance, 
at the present Court, as witnesses, who 



fayling to appear, the Court hath thought 
fit for such theire contempt, to amerce the 
said parties, in like sum of thirty shillings 
— 10 shillings each person — for this theire 
contempt, to be levied upon the estate of 
each person, by the Marshall, unless good 
and lawtul excuse be made by the persons 
aforesaid. 

Page 72. 
March 13th, 1676, 
Christophei Allmey 

Plaintiff, 
Against 
Francis Masters, 

Defendant 
in an action or the case for Slaunder and 
Defamation, to ye sum of one hundred 
pounds, for the trouble, charge and wrong 
done to him, ye said Plaintiff, for which 
he craves judgment of this Court. The 
Court conclude they have no jurisdicion 
of this suit. 

Page 74. 
Province of New Jersey. 
The oath of a constable. 

Whereas, you A. B. are chosen by 

to be constable amung the Inhabitants, 

being in the place commonly called 

You doe sware by the ever-living God, 
that you will endeavor the preserving of 
ye peace and ye discovery and prevention 
of all attempts against ye same. You shall 
directly and truly publish all orders and 
proclamations that shall be directed to 
you, by ye authoiitie in this Province es- 
tablished ; and execute all warrants and 
commissions that in like manner, shall be 
imposed upon you, as aforesaid, you are to 
prevent with yuur best care and industry 
all unlawful assemblies and to assist all 
such officers, as shall bee imployed for the 
service of ye king and ye Lords Proprie- 
tors. And for performance of ye same 
you shall in His Majesties name command 
such strength of His Majesties subjects as 
necessitie of ye arTayre requires. And in 
all other things to perform the duty of 
constable, according to ye best of your 
judgment and laws of our nation. — 
So help you God; 

Thomas Huitt of Shrewsbury sworne 
constable, according to ye manner and 
form expressed in this Book. March 28 
1677. 

Page 76. 
An Attachment. 
To the County Marshall or his Deputy. 

These are in His Majestys name to will 
and require you, upon sight hereof, forth- 
with to attach the chattels of John Fen- 
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wick of New Salem, in the Province of 
New Caesarea or New Jersey, here in 
America, being one paire of oxen or steers 
and one black cow and calf, now running 
in the woods near Shrewsbury, or as many 
of them as can be found, to answer Walter 
Webly of the Citty of New York, factor, 
by his Attorney Richard Hartshorne, in 
an action of debt Of twenty pounds ster 
ling, at the next Court of Sessions to be 
holden for the County of Newasinks, 
whereof you are not to fail as you will an- 
swer ye contempt and soe make a true 
return. 

Dated ye 24th of August 1677, bv me 
John Bowne. 

This attachment is served according to 
the tenour hereof, that is to say, two 
steers or oxen and one cow by me 

Richard Sadler. 
Province of New Jersey 

A copy of ye warrant of arrest on Chris- 
topher Allmey. March 18th, 1677 

Whereas, 1 am informed that Christo- 
pher Allmey or' ye Towne of Shrewsbury 
in ye Countie of Newasinks, hath unlaw- 
fully seized into his own hands and con- 
verted to his own use a certain wrack of 
sea, being a vessel loaden with log wood 
and other commodities, without giving ac- 
count thereof according to law. These are 
tharefore, in His Majestys name to willand 
require you, on sight hereof to arrest ye 
body of ye said Christopher Allmey and 
him safly keep in vour custedie, or con- 
vey to ye Common (3eole, thare to be held, 
till he hath put in good securtie to an- 
swer to the action of William Sandford, 
Attorney for our Soveraigne Lord ye King, 
in an action upon ye case, at ye next 
Court to be holden for ye Countie afore- 
said of five hundred pounds sterling, and 
to stand ye judgment of ye said Court. 
Hereof fail not at your perril. Given un- 
der my hand and seal at Elizabethtown in 
ye Province above mentioned the 2d day 
of March An Dom, 1677. 

P. Carteret. 
To the Marshall of ye Countie aforesaid or 

his lawful Deputy. 

The above and two other suits were in- 
stituted against Allmey, to be tried at 
the next Court. Two by Philip Carteret, 
Governor, in behalf of the Proprietor, Sir 
George Carteret, and one by William 
Sandford, the Attorney General, in behalf 
of the King. 

The first suit was for taking possession 
of a vessel wrecked on the Jersey coast, 
laden with logwood and other goods. The 



second suit, for transporting on his vessel 
goods out of New Jersey, to other colo- 
nies, without paying custom. The speci- 
fic charge is, " that he departed with iris 
sloop, loaded with tobacco and other 
goods, out of the port of Shrewsbury to 
Rhode Island, without making any entry 
of the same." 

The third suit was for taking a whale 
on the Jersey coast, and converting it to 
his own use. 

The cases against Allmey were tried at 
Middletown Village, March 28th, 1678. 
William Sandford, the Attorney General, 
prosecuted the actions in behalf, of the 
Proprietor and the King. 

The Jury rendered the following ver- 
dicts : 

The Juries verdict for logwood wrack. 
The Hon. Governor, Phillip Carteret, 
Esq., plaintiff. Christopher Allmey, de- 
fendant. 

We, whose names are under-written, 
having seriously discoursed and consider- 
ed ye matter in difference, between ye 
plaintiff and defendant, find according 
to evidence and our best understanding 
in ye law, ye defendant, Allmey, 
Not Guilty. 
March, ye 26th. The Juries verdict for 
Whale Fish. 

We, thejurors, whose names are sub- 
scribed, doe find ye defendant, Allmey, 
guilty only in matter of fact in taking and 
keeping one boat load of blubber, but 
matter of law and costs of suit we leave 
to ye Court. 

James Ashton, 
Robert Hamilton, 
Henry Marsh, 
"William White, 
Joseph Grover, 
Joseph Huitt, 
Thomas Cox, 
Richard §tout, Sr., 
George Mount, 
James Dorsett, 
John Stout, 
Charles Eccles. 
Court's judgment upon ye Juries ver- 
dict, allowed, and ye defendant to pay 
costs of suit. 

The last entry in Book A of Deeds, is a 
copy of one of Sir Edmund Andros' com- 
missions. 

"I, Edmund Andros, Kn't., Governor 
General, Vice Admiral, under His Royal 
Highness, James, Duke of York and Al- 
bany, and of New York, and territories in 
America, by virtue of His Majesties Let- 
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ters Patent and the commission and ,au 
thority, directed gnto me, under His Roy- 
al Highness, I do, hereby, in His Majes: 
tyVnaiue, constitute and appoint you, 
Cap,t. John Bown and Mr. .Thomas ,Sno- 
zell, to be Justices of the Peace,. for Mid- 
dletown, and Shrewsbury precincts, giv- 
ing you full power and authority to act as 
Justices of the Peace ought or may do, 
according. to Jaw. and practice. And all 
persons whom it may concern, Are strictly 
charged and required to give you. due re 
spect and obediepce, accordingly, lnis 
commission to be of force for the space of 
ope whole year, or till further order. 

Given under my hand and seal and the 
seal of the Province of New York, the 3d 
day of May, in the 32d year of His Majes- 
ties Reigp, Anno Domini 1680. 

Andross. 
Passed, the office, 

Mathias Nicom.s, Sec'y. 
A true.cppy of.Governor Andross com- 
mission, given unto Capt. John Bowne and 
Mr. Thomas Snozell, for Justices of tbe 
Pence, of Middletown and Shrewsbury. 
James Bowne, Clerk. 
James Bowne succeeded Richard^ Rich- 
ardson as Clerk or Recorder of the County. 
Book C of Deeds, Page 1. 
At a Court held at Shrewsbury. June 26, 
1683. Court composed of President, Capt. 
John Bowne. John Hance,' Joseph Par- 
ker, Peter tilton, John Throgmorton, As- 
sistants. 

Isaac Oung was chosen Cryer of the 
Court, and his subscription taken as fol- 
loweth : 

" 1 doe hereby solemnly promise is in 
the presence of Qod, thai I will bear true 
allegiance to the JKing of England, his 
heirs and successors. . And that 1 will be 
faithful to the interests of the Lords Pro- 
prietors of this Province of New Bast Jer- 
sey, their heirs, executors and assigns. — 
And that I will perform the office of Cryer 
of the Court of Sessionsfor the County of 
Monmouth, and Faithfully execute such 
commands of the Court as to my said of- 
fice doth belong. Witness my hand this 

26th of June, 16S3- 

His 

ISAAC'W OuNG. 
maVk. 
Subscribed before me, 

John Hancb. 
Page 6. 
A «opyiof the fees of -a County Court : 

£. b. d. 
To the members of the Court, 
eaoh action 00 07 06 



00 09 00 



00 
00 
00 
00 

00 
00 
00 

00 



02 

00 
01 
01 

01 

00 

01 
01 



00 
09 
06 

06 

06 
09 
06 

00 



To the jury for the trial of 

each action 

To the Clerk for summons 

and entering.... '■'• 

For entering the judgment... 

For an execution 

For an order in Court.... 

For a copy of an order and 

judgment ,•• 

For taking a deposition 

For recording an attachment 

For recording a petition - 

For recording any other writing, accord- 
inir to the judgment of the Court. 
6 Page 43. 

At a Court held at Middletown, Sept., 
1686. The Court being sett, Lewis Morris 
was called, having been arrested to appear 
at this Court by warrant from John Hance, 
John Throckmorton and Peter Tilton, to 
answer 'to what shall be alleged against 
him, in behalf of our Soveraign Lord the 
Kinir, concerning an information brought 
in, about the oath of a Negro woman named 
Franck. The said Lewis Morris did ap- 
pear with a Habeas Corpus from the Gov- 
ernor Gawen Laurie, to be removed to the 
next Court of Common Right to be hold- 
eh at Amboy Port, the second "Tewsday 
ih October next, which we allowed of. 
Page 47. 
At a Court of Sessions at Middletown, 
March 22d, 1686-7, Lewis Morris' commis- 
sion as Justice of the Peace was read. 

The Commission of Robert Ha*™ 110 " as 
Major and as Clerk of Peac<*, was read, 
and he " was engaged for clerk of the 

peace." 

Page 67. 
The Grand Jurymens Ingagement. 

You shall diligently enquire, and true 
presentment make,' of all such' matters, 
articles and things as shall be given you 
in charge, and of all other matters and 
things as shall come to your knowledge 
touching this present service. The 
King's cbuhcil your fellowes'and your 
own you shall keep secret. You shall 
presfeht no person for hatred or malice, 
neither" frhall you leave any unpresented 
for fear, favor or affection, or reward or 
gain, or any hope thereof, but in all things 
you shall present the truth and nothing 
but the truth, to the best of your knowl- 
edge, so help you God. 

The, Scotch. 

About the year 1682, an emigration from 
Scotland by the way of Perth Amboy be- 
gan to flow into Monmouth County.— 
Scotch Quakers like Thomas Lawrie, John 
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Barclay, etc., were aotually settled in the 
old Township of Freehold or on the con- 
fines thereof, in Middlesex County, as ear- 
ly as 1684. These and the English Qua* 
kers, who were scattered on isolated clear- 
ings, through what are now the western 
townshipsof Monmouth, had their meeting 
house at Topanemus. Prior to 1682 we 
find only three or four Scotch names on 
our records. These had no doubt, come 
from the Barbadoes by way of Newport, 
R. I., or New York and Gravesend. 

About 1682 the influence of the Great 
Quaker author and then Governor of East 
Jersey, Robert Barclay, together with the 
selfish interests of some of the other twen- 
ty-four Proprietors, directed quite a num- 
ber of Scotch people to Perth Amboy. — 
From here they scattered out through the 
adjacent country. Monmouth county was 
desirable, and many crossed the Raritan 
River and took up their abode through 
what are now the western Townships of 
the County. They called what is now the 
village of Matawan, New Aberdeen, and as 
early as 1692, had built a house of worship 
at the place, now known as the old Scotch 
Burying Ground, on John Van Kirk's 
farm. The following extract from Vol II, 
(pages 479-80-81) of Chambers' Domestic 
Annals of Scotland, shows one of the 
causes which induced this emigration from 
Caledonia. 

"George Scott of Pitlochie, had some 
claims upon the public in compensation 
for certain Manuscripts originally belong- 
ing to his father, Sir John Scott, of Scots- 
tarvet, which he had surrendered to the 
Court of Sessions. Sir John had written a 
curious book entitled an " Account of the 
staggering state of Scotch statesmen," in 
which, with irrepressible marks of gusto, 
he detailed the misfortunes which hud be- 
fallen, the persons and families of most of 
those, who had taken a lead in public af- 
fairs, or borne office during the preceding 
century. 

Now the usual destinv had overtake* his 
own son, who was fallen into poverty, and 
somewhat at a shift for a living. For some 
time he besieged the Privy Council for help 
or patronage, and was at length gratiged 
With a very peculiar gift. About two hun- 
dred peasants had been taken up, for vari- 
ous acts of recusancy ; and for safety, on the 
approach of Argyle, they weregatheied out 
°' the prisons, driven off like a flock of 
Sheep to the east side of the Island, and 
"Uddled into a vault in Dunnottur Castle, 
w '»ere they lived a few weeks in circum- 



stances of privation, as to food, air, water t 
and general accommodations, truly pite- 
ous. Hearing of their sad state, and re- 
lenting somewhat, the Council caused 
these poor people to be brought t© Leith. 
It was hoped, perhaps, that they would 
now make such submissions, as might war- 
rant their liberation ; and some did thus 
work themselves free, but the greater num- 
ber positively refused to take the oath of 
allegiance as •' embodied with the suprem- 
acy," as they would be thus rejecting 
Christ from " the rule in his own house," 
as well as over their own consciences. 

Pitlochie, who was himselfa vexed Pres- 
byterian, being now in contemplation of a 
settlement in the Colony of East Jersey, 
and in want of laborers or bondsmen for 
the culture of his lands, petitioned the 
Council for a consignment of these tend»r 
conscienced men, and nearly a hundred 
who had been condemned to banishment, 
were at once " gifted " to him. He freight- 
ed a Newcastle ship to carry them, and 
the vessel sailed from Leith Roads (Sep- 
tember 5, 1685), carrying with her a num- 
ber of " dyvours and broken men," besides 
the Covenanters. It was a most disas- 
trous voyage. Partly perhaps, because of 
the reduced, sickly state of most of the 
prisoners at starting, but more through 
a deficiency of healthful food and the 
want of air and comfort, a violent fever 
broke out in the ship before she had 
cleared Lands End. It soob assumed a 
malignant type, and scarcely an individ- 
ual on board escaped. The whole crew, 
except the Captain and Boatswain, died. 
Pitlochie himself, and his wife, died. 

Three or four dead were thrown over- 
board every day. Notwithstanding this 
raging sickness, much severity was used 
towards the prisoners at sea, by the Mas- 
ter of the ship and others. Those under 
deck were not allowed to worship by them- 
selves ; and when they engaged in it, the 
Captain would throw down great planks 
of timber upon them, to disturb them, and 
sometimes to the danger of their lives. 

Fifteen long weeks were spent by the 
Prison Ship, before she arrived at her des- 
tination ; and in that lime seventy had 
perished. The remainder were so reduced 
in strength, as to he scarcely able to go 
ashore. The people at the place where 
they landed (Perth Amboy), not having 
the gospel among them, '' were indiffer- 
ent to the fate of the Scottish Presbyte- 
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rians, but at a place a few mile, mland.t 
where there was a minister and congrega- 
tion, they were received with great kind- 
nea8. They then became the subject of a 
Snlular litigation , a Mr. Johnston, the 
sorSUwand heir of Pitlochie suing 
them for their value as bond-servan to. A 
jury found that there Was no • >ndentur e be- 
tween Pitlochie and them, but that the, 
were shipped against their will ; therefore, 
Mr. Johnston had no control over them. 

The author then goes on to say that 
these Scotchmen all died or removed- 
Where he gets his authority foi -this .« ate- 
ment does not* appear. No doubt they 
all removed from Perth Amboy, and were 
glad to get away from this mosquito af- 
flicted place, where their sufferings elicit- 
ed so little sympathy. They may have re 
moved over in Monmouth County, where 
they had found some good Samaritans 
among the Quakers. John Reid was at 
Imboy, and* a Quaker, to direct them 
among his friends of Topanemue. At all 
event! only a few years later, in 1692, we 
find Scotch Presbyterians building a 
church about two miles north ot the lop- 
anemus Quaker Meeting House, and they 
were doubtless, part of these same exiles 
The graveyard adjoining this church still 
exist!, and is called the old Scotch Bury- 
ing Ground. The site of the- old church 
can be plainly seen by the depression in the 
ground and the absence of graves. This 
shows that the church stood east of the 
centre, facing the old road leading to Eng- 
lishtown. This Burying ground is m the 
Township of Marlborough, a short distance 
from the farm house where Ira Conover 
lived until his death, now owned and oc- 
cupied by Gideon C. McDowell. 

It was doubtless the kind treatment ot 
the Scotch Quakers of Topanemus, as well 
as the attractiveness of the country herea- 
bouts, which caused them to locate through 
this region. Some of our farmers in this vi- 
cinity, have lately caused this old grave 
yard to be cleared up, and built a new fence 
around it. The grave of Rev. John len- 
nant is in the centre and marked by a 
flat slab. The names on many ot the 
old tombstones show their Scottish ori- 
gin. For example— that of Michael Hen- 
derson, who died August 23d, 1722, and 
John Henderson, who died Jan. 1st, 
1771, in his 74th year. 



Samuel Crawford, who died July 8th, 
1748, aged 35 years. . . 

On an adjacent tombstone is this in- 

gC » P He°re lies the body of William Craw- 
ford, late High Sheriff ot Middlesex coun- 
ty who departed this life the 22d day of 
March, 1760, in his 50th year. 

Very near the last is a double tomb- 
stone/sculptured with a ghostly semblance 
of the human face, with the following in- 

^JlJerVliesthe body of Margaret wife 
of William Redford, who came fooNorth 
Britain 1682, who died April 17, 17^», 

ag Here iLTthe body of William Redford 
who came from North Brita.n 1682, and 
died March 1725-6, aged 84 years. 
. on this side of the yard is the grave of 
Richard Clark, whom the headstone shows 
was born in Scotland, 1663, and died May 
16. 1733, aged 70 years. 

Other tombstones record the names of 

Archibald Craig, who died £»»£*£.£• 
1758 aged 73 years ; of Mary his wife, 
Nov M752 aged 69 years, of Anthony 
Ward/born in Great Britain and died in 

17 EH Z a g b e eth 7 , 6 wife of Jeremiah Reeder, who 
died 1735, aged 79. There are a great 
rnaoy graves Without headstones and only 
slight irregularities in the ground, to show 
they ever existed. Of late years only the 
Quackenbushes, the Boices and Probascos 
have buried here. The Dutch have fol- 
lowed the Scotch, and that sympathy 
wS has existed between teW^ 
these two countries in life, is here con 
tinned in death. The character of he 
persecutions in Scotland which drove the 
Covenanters to Monmouth, is well shown 
in the following poems of Mrs. A . Stuart 
Menteath, in her " Lays of the Kirk and 
Covenant.'" The progenitors of several I of 
our Monmouth county families of Scotch 
descent, were actors in like scenes. 



+ThTewas probably at TopaDemni. Sereral of the 
Quakers of thli congregation were Scotchmen ana 
would natarally sympathize with their £«££«£ 
affliction. John «eid was at Amboy to direct them 
here. 



PSDEN AT THE GKAVE OF CAMERON. 

the 'da, when *«*£«, *£&,£ gantry, more 
JameB from his throne tnem« enjoyed not the 

e.pecially of Ayrshire and «* d l °7 t V persecution ap- 

I and no more victims to destroy. 
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On the 20th of July 1680, Blcbard Cameron, with a 
handful of his followers, fell, not without a brave re- 
sistance, at Ai anion. The head and hands of Cameron 
were severed from his body, and with a cold-blooded 
ferocity, strongly characteristic of the times and of the 
men, they were carried by the dragoons of EarUball to 
Edinburgh, and exposed before the eyes of his old fath- 
er, who had long lain a prisoner there. With the very 
wantonness of cruelty, they taunted the bereaved pa- 
rent by asking if he knew the ghastly relics f •' I 
know, I know them I" said the poor old man, " they are 
my dear, dear son's. Good Is the will of the Lord who 
cannot wrong me nor mine, but has made goodness and 
mercy to follow us all our daysl" This anecdote af- 
ferds as fair an Illustration as can be given, of the spir- 
it which respectively animated the two parties. Cam- 
eron's headless body was buried w here he fell, and to 
that lone grave did Alexander Pedes, a fellow-labourer 
in the gospel, repair; and, sitting down by the spot 
where kls friend of many years had found at last the 
rest they had so often wearied for, he could not repress 
the heart-wrung ejaculation, " O to be wi' thee, Ritch- 
ie!" — Note fry the autkorett. 

A sound of conflict la the moss ! but that bath 
passed away, 

And through a stormy noon and eve the dead un- 
buried lay ; 

But when the sun a second time bis fitful splen- 
dours gave, 

One slant ray rested, like a hope, on Cameron's 
new-made grave ! 

There had been watohers in the night, strange 
watchers gaunt and grim ! 

And wearily, with faint lean hands, they toiled a 
grave for him ; 

But ere they laid the headless limbs unto their 
manglod rest, 

As orphaned ouildrea sat they down and wept up- 
on bis breast ! 

O ! dreary, dreary, was the lot of Scotland's true 

ones then — 
A famine-stricken remnant, wearing soiree (ho 

guise of men, 
They burrowed, few and lonely, 'mid the ob ill, 

dank mountain caves, 
For those who once had sheltered them were in 

their martyr-graves ! 

A sword had rested on the land — it did not pass 

away ; 
Long had they watched and waited, but there 

dawned no brighter day ; 
And many had gone baok from them who owned 

the truth of old, 
Because of much iniquity their love was waxen 

cold! 

— There came a worn and weary man to Cam- 
eron's place of rest, 

Me cast him down upon the sod, he smote upon 
bis breast ; 

He wept, as only strong men weep, when weep 
they must or die, 

And, " Oh ! to be wi' thee, Ritchie !" was still his 
bitter cry ! 

"My brother! my brother! thou hast passed 

before thy time, 
And thy blood it ories for vengeance, from this 

purple land of crime ; 
Who now shall break the bread of life unto the 

faithful band — 



Who now upraise the standard that is shattered 
in thine band ! 

"Alas ! alas | for Sootland ! the onoe beloved of 
Heaven, 

The crown is fallen from her head, her holy gar- 
ment riven ; 

The ashes of her Covenant are scattered far and 
near, 

And the voice speaks loud in judgment, whioh in 
love she would not hear ! 

" Alas ! alas ! for Sootland ! for her mighty onei 

are gone : 
Thou, brother, thou art taken— I am left almost 

alone ; 
And my heart is faint within me,-%ad my strength 

is dried and lost, 
A feeble and an aged man — alone against a host ! 

" pleasant was it, Ritchie, when we two oould 

counsel take, 
And strengthen one another to be valiant for His 

sake ; 
Now seems it as the sap were dried from the old 

blasted tree, 
And the homeless, and the friendless, would fain 

lie down with theo !" 

It was an hour of weakness, as the old man bowed 
his head, 

And a bitter anguish rent him, as be oommuned 
with the dead ; 

It was an hour of oonfliot, and he groaned be- 
neath the rod, 

But the burthen rolled from off him as he oom- 
muned with hiB God ! 

" My Father ! my Father ! shall I pray the 

Tish bite's prayer, 
And weary in the wilderness while Thou wonldst. 

keep me there ? 
And shall I feur the coward fear of standing all 

alone, 
To testify for Zion's King, and the glory of his 

throne ? 

"0 Jesus, blessed Jesus! lam poor, and frail, 

and weak, 
Let me not utter of mine own — for idle words I 

speak * 
But give me grace to wrestle now, and prompt my 

faltering tongue, 
And breathe Thy name into my soul, and so I 

shall be strong ! 

— " I bless Thee for the quiet rest, thy servant 
taketb now, 

I bless Thee for his blessedness, and for bis crown- 
ed brow ; 

For every weary step he trod in faithful following 
Thee, 

And for the good fight foughten well, and closed 
right valiantly ! 

" I bless Thee for the hidden ones, who yet up- 
bold Thy name, 

Who yet for Zion's King and Crown shall dare 
the death of shame; 
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I bles. Thee for the light that dawns even now 

uoon my soul, ... r 

And brightens all the narrow way with glorj from 

the goal 1* 

« The hour and power of darkness, it is fleeting 

Light SSi a riw"in Scotland, a glorious gospel 

Woe 1 woe I to the oppo.era, they shall shrivel in 

Thy King shaH 'yet appear for thee, thou cove- 
nanted land ! 

« I see a time of respite, but the people will not 

I see a time' of judgment, even a darker time than 

Then Lo°rd uphold thy faithful ones, as now Thou 
dost uphold, . , .. . „,_ 

And feed then, as Thou still hast fed, thy ohosen 
flook of old ! 

« The glory ! the glory ! it >• bursting on my 

Lord ! thy poof vessel is too frail for all this 

blinding light! 
Now let Thy good word be fulfilled, and let Thy 

kingdom conio, , . .. 

And Lord, even in Thine own best time, take Thy 

poor servant home !" 

Upon the wild and lone Airsmoss, down sank the 

twilight grey, 
In storm and cloud the evening dosed upon that 

cheerless day ; ... „ a 

But Peden went his way refreshed, for peace and 

ioy were given, 
And Cameron's grave had proved to him the very 

gate of heaven ! 

The Martyrdom of John Brown. 

Many ot the stories of his prophetic powers that have 
come /own W us, bear indeed the mark, of •<*<**£• 
age, and of that exaggeration with which all tmditiOE 
seems by the operation ot some immutable law. to en- 
rrZt itself in its progress down the stream of time, and 
STlwOk entitled™ Peden's P-ophecies," has been fu lly 
SJte4 BOt to be genuine. Still, enough remains alter 
clroful sifting, to remind us, that He. who provided 
"eat for EW I weary in the wilderness, In the strength 
of which he went forty days, yet lives to supp y the 
need of His people according to their peculiar circum- 
aUaCN -and who shall say what cordials He prepares 
for fain tiag seasons-what glimpses of futurity and of 
Sow He lets in upon the soul of those who. standing 
fn jeopardy of their lives every hour, for the name of 
Jesus look up, like Stephen, » steadfastly into heaven I" 
Perhaps there never was another traditionary reputa- 
tion so black, so well-earned, and so ftRMM* 
thenticated in all its leading features, as that borne by 
JohnGrahaAofClaverhoi.se, the - Mutate Claver ? e" 
of our shuddering peasantry ; the - g allan t Dundee" . f 
■one worthy of a better theme; and the forlorn nope 
for a hero, of certain of our modern Mtomw" 
upon history I Truly they are much to be pitied for the 
materials they have to work upon I ta* we» tg htal- 
most compare their self-imposed task, to that efm, 
poor artificer of images in a heathen or ^opisli country 
compelled to fashion an idol from a stock, and perpet- 



nally thwarted in his attempted <^SS^SSSi 
bv tbeknots and |distortions of an inveterately J angra 
Dy (dokuoid «u i of Helicon would, we see- 

^.'too 1 convincing proofs of hi. deflci. *c, evenjn 

evil-counselled.king \-Note by the authortu. 

It is the cold grey morning, 

Slow creeping o'er the hill ; 
But no wild bird giveth warning, 

All insect mirth is still ! 

In vain the sun would soatter 

The chill dank mists away; 
And the rain's unoensing palter 

Weeps in the cheerless day ! 

Forth o'er the dreary moorland, 
The preacher strains his eyes; 

Once more the staff is in his hand, 
Once more he turns to fly. 

As the partridge on the mountains, 

His life is hunted still ; 
And his bosom's troubled fountain*, 

Reflect tb« coming ill. 

He turned him to the mother, 

Low bending o'er her child ; 
A groan he sought to smother, 

His voice was hoarse and wild. 
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•Peden was by many suppesed to possess the spirit of 
propheoy. 



« Poor wife ! poor wife !" he muttered, 

" A weary, dreary dawn — 
Bethink the words I uttered, 

Upon thy marriage morn. 

" 1 bade thee prize him highly, 
For a man of God was he ; 

Yet keep the garment nigh thee, 
His winding sheet to be I 

'• Poor wife ! poor wife I" he mutters, 
" A dreary, weary dawn !" 

Ere answering word she utters, 
The wauderer is gone 1 

And she is left all lonely, 

With the sickness at her heart, 

That for him she loveth only, 
Those boding words impart. 

Upon her babe she gazes, 
But comfort is not there — 

Her eyes to heaven she raises, 
And meekly bows in prayer. 

And, as her prayer ascended, 
Her faded eye grew bright, 

As though a beam descended, 

And touohed her a " 1 ■«*- ''B 1 ' 1 ! 

And meekly now she gocth 
About her household care ; 

Each homely task she doeth, 
Being sanctified by prayer ! 




— The evening meal awaits him, 
The wife hath done her part ; 

What now — whnt now Delates him, 
Oh ! the boding at her heart ! 

Forth o'er the dreary moorland, 

She strains her anxious eye ; 
A tramp of horse !— a ruthless band 

Athwart the mist draw nigh ! 

With oaths and dreadful laughter, 

Athwart the mist they come ; 
With shouts all breathing slaughter, 

They drag her husband home ! 

" Come forth ! come forth ! and greet him, 
Thou singer of sweet psalms"— 

She goeth forth to meet him, 
Her infant in her arms ! 

" Now get thee to thy praying." 
(The bloody Claver 'se spake ;) 

" My haste brooks no delaying, 
I've other doge to take ! " 

— Upon his native heather 

The martyr knelt him down i 
" "I'is sudden, O my Father! 

But Thou wilt keep Thine own i 

" And thou, my wife, my leal one ! 

O ! grudge not o'er thy dead — 
I told thee that this hour would come. 

When thou and I were wed ! " 

His last farewell is spoken, 

He prays his latest prayer"; 
In silence all unbroken 

His murderers gird him there ! 

In silence all unbroken— 

Save by that pleading tone, 
Pleading for one last token, 

From the Eternal Throne ! 

Strong is the good man's weakness, 

Mighty the power of prayer ; 
Almost, ihe victim's meekness. 

Subdues the fierce ones there ! 

Awe-struck and conscience- haunted, 
Those rude, stern soldiers stand 

A terror all unwonted, 
Palsies the ruffian band ! 

Visions of coming judgment, 

Flash on the startled brain — 
A moment panned the dire intent, 

A moment — but in vain ! 

" What craven ! ho ! " the demon->thout 

Of laughter filled the air ; 
And (,'laver'se drew his pistol out — 

And hushed the martyr's prayer • 

A flash ! a sound ! a woman's scream — 
Earth ! thou hast borne these things ! 

And still, as in a maniac's dream, 
That demon-laughter rings ! 

' Ho, ho, gudewife ! our work speeds fast, 
What deem'st thou of him now ? " 



'Twas strange, the sudden spasm that past, 
O'er that new widow's brow ! 

'Twas strange, the white cheeks flushing. 

The k.ndling of the eye : 
" Aye thought I only gude of him, 

Now meikle mair than aye ! " 

Giim smiled the bloody Claver'se— 

" And by my troth " he cried, 
" Methinks the deed were none the worse. 

To lay thee by his side ! " 

Stern in her spirit's sadness, 

She answered, " Even so — 
Even to such height of madness, 

Thy cruel rage may go ! 

" Do with me as ye will and can "— 
(Here swelled her bosom's flood), 

" Yet must thou answer God and man, 
For this day's work of blood ! 

"To man, my answer will I bear— 
For God " — he glanced on high, 

The very troopers shrank to hear 
The oath of blasphemy ! 

Coldly he motioned on his train, 
And turned his charger's head ; 

A moment checked his bridle rein, 
Then left her — with the dead ! 

Left her, the broken-hearted, 

Beside her dead to die ; 
O surely, life hath parted 

In that sore agony ! 

No ! for her woman's spirit, 

Is strong to bow and bear , 
No I For she doth inherit 

His faith who sleopcth there 

No ! for her infant's wailing, 

Forbids her to depart ; 
And God's own peace prevailing, 

Binds up the bioki n heart ! 

— Warned by the tempest token, 

The wanderer seeks once more, 
The shelter, oft bespoken. 

Of that lone cottage door. 

Clonds o'er the wan moon fleeting, 

Shadow the starless night; 
Vainly he yearns for greeting, 

Of that quenched ingle- light 

All dark — all dark and lonely, 

His hurrving footsteps found 
And that sad widow only, 

Low seated on the ground,! 

Beside her dead she bideth — 

O prophet, sadly sooth ! 
He knows the grey plaid hideth. 

The husband of her \outh '. 

"Poor wife ! poor wife ! hi* crown is won, 

But sore bereaved art thou! 
Dear Saviour ! help the helpless one — 

Thou art her husband now ! " 
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It was from the resolute and staunch | 
Scotch Covenanters, that part of the pup- 
ulation of Monmouth has sprung, and we, 
therefore, miy well fed » deep interest II) 
the scenes amidst which tiuf lived, From 
16&2 when the Presbyterian or Scotch 
church of Freehold Township was organ- 
ized, down to 1750, the Scotch were the 
controlling spirits of this sect. They 
seemed to adhere as firmly to tlieir faith 
in the wilderness of Monmouth, as they 
did among the heaths and mountains of 
Scotland. The names to the following 
paper show that as late as 1746, all t he 
elders and deacons were Scotchmen or the 
children of the first Scotch settlers. ^ 

Prom "Memoirs of David Brainerd, a; 
missionary to the Indians in Monmouth : 

county. n . , I 

" We, whose names are undersigned, | 
beinz elders and deacons of the Presby- 1 
terian church in Freehold,? do hereby tea- j 
tify, that in our humble opinion, God, | 
even our Saviour, has brought a consider- 
able number of the Indians of these parts, j 
to a saving union with himself. Or this 
we are persuaded from a personal acquaint- ; 
ance with them ; whom we not only hear 
speak of the great doctrine of the Gospel, 
with humility, affection and understand- 
ing, but we see as far as man can judge 
them, soberly, righteously and Godly. \\e 
have joined with them at the Lord s sup- 
per, and do from our hearts esteem, as 
our brethren in Jesus. 

For those who were not God s people, 
mav now be called the children of the liv- 
ing God. " It is the Lord's doing and is 
marvellous in our eyes," until he has sub- 
dued all things to himself this is and shall 
be the unfeigned desire and prayer of 
Walter Ker, 
Robert Cummins, 
David Rhea, 
John Henderson, 
John Anderson, 
Joseph Ker, 

Elder*. 
William Ker, 
Samuel Ker, 
Samuel Craig, 

Deacons. 
Presbyterian church, Freehold, August 
16th, 1746. 



Book C. of Deeds. 
At a Court held in Shrewsbury, June 
26th, 1683, the following acts of the As- 
sembly were read, and published by the 
Clerk : 

1. An act for the more orderly keeping 

of swine. 

2. An act that all processes and writts 
for actions, shall be issued l>y the Clerk of 
the Peace or the County Court. 

3. An act for the due regulation of ex- 
ecutions. 

4. An act against trading with Negro 
Slaves. 

Richard Gardiner is Clerk of the Court. 

Two writs issued and signed by Richard 

Gardiner, Clerk, to Eliakim Ward ell, High 

: Sheriff of the county of Monmouth or his 

j deputy. 

"These are in His Majesties name to 
! will and require you forthwith, t6 arrest 
| the body of Benjamin Deuell, *1 (or Dev- 
| ell) and' him safely keep, or sufficient sure- 
ty take, to answer Thomas Snawsell by his 
attorney, Richard Hartshorne, in an ac- 
tion of debt of iwH.iy p Duds, to be paid 
in good sheeps wool, at nine pence per 
pound, at the next County Court, to be 
held for the county of Monmouth, on the 
twenty-fifth day of September next, en- 
suing. Thereof you are not to faile, as 
you will answer the contrary, and make 
a true return. Dated the 25th of August, 
16S3. Kiouaud Gaiuhnkr, 

Clerk. 
" Summonds." 
"Province of New East Jersey, Septem- 
I ber ye 22nd, 1683. 

: To the High Sheriff of the County of Mon- 
mouth, or his Deputy. 
1 Those are, in his Majesties name, to 
Will and Require yon, forthwith, to sum- 
mon Thomas Harbert, William Whitlock, 
James Bown, Henry Marsh and William 
• Ltyton, all, of Middletown, to appear at 
j the next County Court to be holden in 
I Middletown aforesaid, on the twenty-fifth 
j of September, then and there to give in 
their evidence in the case depending be- 
I twixt Thomas Snawsell and Benjamin 
! Deve.ll. Whereof you are not to faile as 
vou will answer to the contrary, and a 
true return make. 

Richaud Gardiner, Clerk. 



S In old times, when Freehold if spoken of. the Town- 
ship is gener-lly meant. The present town o Freehold 
had" no existence until 1715, when the tat .Umm *** 
built here: and even then and down intll alter the 
Revolutionary war, Freehold village whs railed 1 he 
ltbnmonth Court House.- At the begin™...- M> ■the 
pre-eut century. Freehold village wM only a small place. 



William Lloyd, (now seventy-seven year" "' »**>• «" 
remember "hen there were, only thirteen "■■u-.s m 
Freehold, and two churches, viz., the Episcopal anu 

»| "" buell afterward moved from Monmouth to Glou- 
cester, in West Jersey. See Power of Attorney given 
by him to John Leonard. 



At next Court Richard tJ-rtshovre, at- 
torney for Thomas Bikiwm-B, liiii.gson lln 
action aguin.-t Benjamin Devell. The 
Jury co out an 1 bring in their verdict : 

" We, the jurors, taking tilings into 
serious consideration, find for the plain 
tiff with costs of Court. In behalf of the 
rest. 

John SlogXIJT, Foreman." 

Among the actions for the following 
December Court are : 

1. " Nicholas Brown against Christo- 
pher Allmey for detaining a mure and her 
increase severall yeais." (This action is 
withdrawn in Court.) 

2. "Christopher Allmy against Jacob 
Cole, Restore Lippincott and Nathaniel 
Slocum, in trespass for killing his neat 
cattle, to his damage 2,50 pounds." 

3. Christopher Allmy against Richard 
Sadler for 18 pounds, in trespass for tak 
ing away and disposing of two cow3 and 
two calves which plaintiff's servant had in 
possession." 

4. "Christopher Allmy against Jacob 
Cole, for debt of fifty pounds, due eight or 
nine years." 

Allmy obtains a verdict against Sadler, 
but in his two other actions, as the defend- 
ants "account themselves is not legally 
summoned to appear at the Court, and 
therefore not capable to come to tryall 
this Court. Upon which the Court find 
they are not." 

At a Court held in Middletown Village, 
March 25th and 26th, 1684, John Wilson, 
chosen constable by the inhabitants ol 
Middletown, was "engaged for issuing 
year." Francis Jackson was "engaged 
Cryer of the Court. Ordered at the pres 
ent Court, that from henceforth, the mem- 
bers of the Court shall be allowed 2 shil- 
lings and 6 pence for each action tryed," 
and the Cryer of the Court, 2 shillings an 
3 pence for each action. 

Ordered by this present Court, that -.TcVn 
Tlnockmortion and the High Sheriff are 
the men appointed to agree with a Car- 
penter, to build a County Goal, at Middle- 
town ; and what agreement the said two 
men shall make with any such carpenter, 
the Court engages to stand by. 

At next Court, June, 25 and 26th, Mary 
Dung, a single woman upon, oath charges 
John Slocum with being the father of her 
child. The Court send a letter to him to 
appear. Next day appears and denies 
the charge, is put on trial and jury find 
°'m guilty., 

The Court sentence John Slocum " to 



pay Isaac Oung, father of Mary, for his 
charge and trouble, 50 shilling. 10 shil- 
lings to the Pnbliqne and Court Costs, ai d 
give sufficient security for good behaviour 
lor six months, or go to common Goi.le 
and there remain for space of ten weeks." 

Mary Onng is sentenced "tube taken 
to place of whipping, stripped to the waist 
and receive live lashes on the lime back 
with a rod or whip and give security for 
good behaviiur for six months, or go to 
common Goale for ten weeks. 

At a Court in September, 1684, they 
" order a rate (assessn ent) made for Build- 
ing the Prison, and R« mi nibrance Lip- 
pincott, of Shiewsbury, ai.d J^nesBowne 
of Middletown to make it, and all persons 
are to give an account of 'their estates. 
That the " pay " is to be given to John 
Thiockmorton and Eliakim Wardell, by 
Nov. 10." 

" Subscription " of James Bowne " for 
commission to hold small Couit." 

I whose name is hereunto subscribed 
doe solemnly, in the presence of God, 
promise and declare, that I will bear true 
allegiance to the King of England, his heirs 
and successors, and be tiue and faithful to 
the Interest of the Lord Piopiietors of the 
Province of East New Jersey ; and their 
heirs executors and assigns ; and that as a 
commissioned Minister of Justice by the 
authority of the Governor and Counsell 
of this Province of East New Jeisey, for 
the determining of small causes in Court 
monthly, to be held in Middletown, ac- 
cording to commission gianted to me by 
authority aforesaid, in all Articles and 
things in the Con mission granted to me, 
accoiding to the Laws and acts of the 
Generall Assembly of this Province, to 
poor and rich, I will to my power doe 
equall justice, in any matter depending 
before me, I will not be counsel) in any 
matter depending before me. I will hold 
sessions in my County according to the 
act of the Generall Assembly. And will 
perform and doe the office or com- 
mission granted to me as aforesaid, 
to right and Justice, to the utteimost of 
my power and understanding and ability. 

Witness my hand, Dated this 23d day 
of September, 1685. Jamtir Bownk. 

The above day mentioned, James Bowne 
did subscribe to the above engagement be- 
fore us John Hance, 

John Thdockmobton. 
Petkr Tilton. 

Benjamin Borden also took a similar 
oath, before Gawen Laurie. 
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Tbe day, John Slocum appeared before 
me, John Throckmorton, and did engage 
to perform the place of aRauger, duly and 
truly choseu between the Proprietors and 
Inhabitants of the County of Monmouth, 
as witness my hand, the third of March, 
1685. John Slocum. 

In' 1637, an attachment was issued 
against the property of Richard Richard- 
son, the first Clerk of the County. He 
had moved to the Island of B irbadoes, 
leaving some property in the hands of 
Lewis Morris. 

Thomas Warne, of Middletown, did 
complain to the Court against his servants, 
Thomas Hankinson and Peter Hankinson, 
that eaid servants had absented them- 
selves several times from his service, 
■which was greatly to ye cost and damage 
of ye said Warne. The said servants pie 
tending they were free by their time — 
Therefore the said Warne did humbly de- 
sire the court to be judge of their age, and 
also what time they should serve. 
Book C of Deeds, Page 72. 
At a Court of Sessions held at Middle- 
town, June 25th, 1689, the Grand Jury 
present Ephraim Potter, Benjamin Hick, 
Stephen Cook, Richard Barnes, Joseph 
Hubbs, Thomas Carter, for horse racing, 
and playing at "nyne pins" on "ye sab- 
bath day " also presented — -— — 

for "selling rum to ye Indians. N ° tn " 

ing was proved against and " he 

had no tryall." 



The Court fined the persons for racing 
and playing nine pins on Sunday, five shil- 
lings each. 

Page 73. 
At the same Court, Benjamin Hick gave 
information against John Jenning, John 
West, E I ward Williams, Lewis Morris, Ca- 
leb Allen, Clement Masters, John Lippen- 
cott, Jr., Willi im Hulett, Peter Parker 
and Th >mas Wainright, for "running of 
races " and " playing at nyne pins on the 
Sabbath day." 

Page 86. 
The following September, the Grand 
Jury presented, Thomas Wainright, Eph- 
raim Potter, John West, Clement Masters, 
for "playing of nyne pins on ye First 
day," and Morgan Bryan for fighting. 

Dec. 13, 1694. Richard Com p ton wa» 
mirried to Providence Usselton, by Lewis 
Morris. 

Page 94. 
At a Court of Sessions held at Shrews- 
bury, March 25th 1690. 



Grand-jurymen. 
Samuel Dennis, Foreman. 
Francis Jackson. 
Ephraim Allen. 
Abraham Brown. 
William Aston. 
William Lay ton. 
John Bank lay, (Barclay). 
Caleb Shrieve. 
John Baker. 
William Stoutt. 
John Williams. 
Daniell Applegate. 
Hanaiah Gifford. 

The Court on examination, judged 
Thomas Hankinson to be eighteen, and 
should serve three years longer, and then 
six months for the costs and trouble he 
had put his master to. 

Peter Hankinson is judged to be sixteen, 
and shall serve his master until twenty- 
one, and for the costs and trouble, six 
months after he comes of age. If either 
transgress again, they shall be punished 
at the whipping post. 

Book B. of Deeds, page 105. 
Deed from Robert Barclay of Ury, in 
Kingdom of Scotland, by his attorney 
John Reid to Thomas Warne of Mon- 
mouth county. Dated March 20, 1689. 
Page 106. 
Deed dated March 20th, 1689, frop» 
James Miller, of Carshore in Scotland, by 
his attorney John Reid of Hortencia, in 
Monmouth county, to Thomas Warne of 
Monmouth county. 

Book B of Deeds, page 163. 
Deed from Iloselicote, Tapchalaway and 
Talinguanecan, Indian Sachems of Meca- 
ponecks, dated August 10, 1690, to Lydia 
Bowne ; conveys in consideration of seven 
pounds, five hundred acres known as 
Mowhingsnnge, lying along Mowhing- 
sunge and Matawan Creeks. Richard Sal- 
ter, Richard James and John Bown are 
witnesses to this deed. 

Page 178. 
Deed dated March 29th, 1680, from 
Cherawas, Melileth, Cheslis, Puropa, Len- 
drick, Iraseef, Mestoa, Poruras, Petroas, 
Secpha, Secoes and Matopeok, conveys a 
tract of land on Swimming River to Wil- 
liam Leeds. 

Page 182. 

Feb. 14, 1686, Shougham, sachem of 
Crosswicks Indian Town, sells a tract of 
land to Edward Webly. 



Book C. of Deeds, Page II. 

Deed dated May 22, 1676, from Perropa, 
Emoroas, ami Wawapa, chief Sachems of 
Ramesing, to Richard Hartshorne, conveys 
to him three Necks, called by the Indians 
Wacak, Arewenoe and Coneskunk, and 
beginning at the easternmost side of Wake- 
cake Neck, by the Creek, and so up along 
the said Creek, called Wakecake Creek, 
about two miles or thereabouts, till you 
come about a quarter of a mile above, or 
to the southward of a piece of meadow 
called Walter Wall's meadow, which lies 
on the east side of Wakecake Creek, and 
from thence running westerly, upon a 
straight line, to a great rock that is a lit- 
tle to the southwest of the Indian path, 
that goes from Wakecake to the Indian 
Town, called Seapeckameck, etc., etc. 

This deed is witnessed by James Dor- 
sett and Gerard or Jarrett Wall. Each 
Indian has his own peculiar mark. 
Page 17. 

Deed dated July J 6, F684, from Iraseek, 
Sachem of Wickaton, to William Leeds 
and Daniel Applenate, conveys a tract of 
land in Middletown or Chawcosett,* called 
by the name of Climes Kake, which tract 
was marked out by Seahoppra, an uncle 
of Iraseek, in the presence of his brother. 
Necktoha andPowraas; consideration of 
the deed is four yards of Duffels, or equiv- 
alent in Rum, to be paid each year on the 
first of November, for three hundred and 
fifteen years from date, to Iraseek. his 
heirs or assign. 

Page 33. 

Deed dated Sept. 29th, 1676, from 
Peruppo, Penhoose. Irasecott and Myan- 
ick, the Chief Sachems of Wromasung and 
Machayis to John Bowne, of Middle- 
town, convejsa tract bpginru'Dg at Wro- 
pecketong, and so running along until it 
meets the marked trees that crosses the 
woods, from thence along the marked trees 
till it meets with the Hop River, and so 
along the Hop River till it meeteth with 
a certain small brook or runn that divi- 
deth between Memcokomeck and Tan- 
ganawamess, bounded by the most easter- 
nmost bank to a white oak tree, marked, 
which is the bound tree of Richard Stout's 
hind, and from thence nearest east, along 
the marked trees, till it comes into a small 
?unn by the path, which said runn falls 
">to Mohorhes, and from thence alcng 
i^d^Runn or Swamp westerly, till it meets 
boha'sJ," t' 8 80me,imc8s P ell(!dCbo< l"<» 8 set,an(]BonietiraeB 



with Memcokomek path, unto a white 
oak tree on the north side of the 
said path, marked, and frcm thence 
upon a direct line through the woods un- 
to a certain branch of Changaroras River, 
and run nearest east into the woods near 
the mouth of the said Changaroras River, 
and so bounded by Conescong, Richard 
Hartshorne's former purchase, until it 
falls into the Bay, and then southwest 
unto the first station. 

Page 35. 
Deed dated October 8th, 1679, from 
Quahick, Jonatan, Perorack, Shenotape, 
Pandam, Chief Sachems of Wikatong to 
John Bowne, of Middletown, a tract 
described by marked trees. 
Page 40. 
Deed dated June 22d, 1678, from Che- 
cocus, Jonatan, Irasecutt, Wamaton, Chief 
Sachamachas or Sachems, inhabiting at 
Wicquatung to John Smith, late School 
Master of Middletown, in the Province of 
Eest New Jersey, conveys a tract called by 
the Indians, "Mengache," but hereafter 
to be called amongst our English, by the 
name of Smith's Field. 

Page 45. 
Deed dated August 12, 1677, from Jona- 
tan, Perore, Quahuk, Merepoppe, Sheno- 
tape, Nemote, to Jonathan Holmes. 
Page 92. 
Deed dated June 25, 1689, from Aram 
aseek, Hougham, Wayanutan, of Mannu 
squam to Samuel Leonard, a tract of land 
at Mannusquam in the County of Mon- 
mouth, beginning at tbe land called 
Squamcum; thence running down Mannu- 
squam River until it comes to land of 
William Worth, then running back in the 
woods from the River. 

In 1688 Thomas Webly succeeded Rob- 
ert Hamilton as Clerk of the Courts and 
Recorder of the County. 
Extracts from Book of Court Minutes, 
No 1, 1688-1721, in Clerk's office at 
Freehold. 

Second entry. Road laid out. "And 
from the King's Highway, that crosseth 
the brook — the bounds betwixt John Slo- 
cum and his brother Nathaniel — the 
breadth of the way lying eastward, the 
King's Highway is to run by the east side 
of the brook, the breadth of the Highway 
lying easterly, to a markt tree, at the head 
of the brook, and then crossing the High- 
way to the head of Thomas Huett's land, 
the breadth of the highway running west- 
erly, then to a white oak markt, that it 
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Henry Ghamberlin's southwesterly corner 
Tree, that is on the King's Highway ; 
thence along the King's highway, formerly 
laid out, to a white oak tree markt, stand- 
ing by the Whale Pond Brook. And from 
Thomas Eaton's southeast corner to a 
black oak markt, the King's Highway to 
run as the road lyeth, to the Whale Pond 
Bridge, as Sam White's way goes to his 
House; the Highway to run over his 
brook westerly of his house, then the 
Highway running southerly of his house, 
to Horse Pound, standing by the sea, by 
his Little Water Pond ; and it is to be 
noted, that the people of Dale are to have 
a passage way, through Francis Jeffrey's 
land and John Tucker's land to their 
meadows. And a Kings Highway is to 
run from Adam Channelhouse, his house, 
to the Whale Pond Bridge. 

And from John Williams said corner to 
a white oak, being his most northerly and 
westerly coiner, a King's Highway to run, 
us John Williams line runs, to Nathaniel 
Camocks south and westerly corner ; 
thence to the King's highway, that goes 
to Whale Pond bridge, the breadth of the 
highway lying westerly. And from Hen- 
ry Chamberlins south -and westerly coiner, 
the King's Highway to run, as his line 
runs to the sea, the breadth of the high 
way being southerly. 

And beginning at a markt tree, a white 
oak, at the King's highway westerly of 
Thomas Eaton's Mill; thence running by 
markt trees, as the way now goes to the 
Falls of Shrewsbury, to a small red oak 
markt, lying northeast of Coll. Morris's 
house the breadth of the way lying south- 
erly. And from Nicholas Browne's said 
northwesterly corner, the King's High 
way, by markt trees to Edmund Latfetra s 
north and westerly corner ; thence run- 
ning by new markt trees, to the Falls, to 
the small red oak aforesaid, the breadth 
of the highway, all lying northerly. 

It is to be noted that a Kings -Highway 
runs betwixt John Lippingcott's great lot 
and Judah Allen, to Navesincks River, 
and another King's hignway to run from 
the King's highway that goes through 
Shrewsbury Town, betwixt Fhyan Black' 
man and Peter Parker, to Navesincks 

River. 

And another King's highway, running 
along by William Stout's line, to Glass 
maker's Landing, the breadth of the high- 
way lying westerly. 

And another King's Highway to run 
betwixt Robeit Wes'. and Stephen West, 



to the the King's Highway that runs 
through Shrewsbury Neck. 

And another King's Highway to run to 
James Grover's Landing, beginning at a 
little walnut tree markt, that goes through 
the town on Coll. Morris' land." 

Just below this return is the following 
entry. 

Att a Court of Sessions held at Shrews- 
bury for ye county aforesaid, the 26th day 
o( December, 1693, the aforesaid record of 
highways was ordered, to be razed out of 
the records. 

The next entry is as follows : 
A record of a Certificate of Mr. Robert 
White's marriage. " These are to certifie 
all whom it may concern, that on this the 
last day of August, Anno one thousand 
six hundred ninety and four, Robert 
White, of the city of New York, and Fran- 
ces Wales, of the Province aforesaid, was 
lawfully Joyned in holy-Wedlock, and 
this to be their sufficient Testimonial!.— 
Given from under my hand at Tinton 
Manors this day and date her.eof." 

L. Morris. 
A record of Mr. John French's marriage: 
Alt Tinton Man nor in Shrewsbury, in the 
Province of East New Jersey, the Inst day 
of August. 1694, John French, of New 
York, and Mary White of the same Town, 
came before me, and did take each other 
in marriage, before several witnesses until 
death part. Peter Tii.ton. 

East New Jersey. 

A Record of John West's marriage. 
These are to certifie all to whom it may 
or shall concern, that on the day of the 

date hereof, John West and Jane 

was lawfully Joyned in the holy estate of 
Wedlock, by me, and this shall be their 
sufficient testimonial. Given under my 
hand at Shrewsbury, in the county of 
Monmouth and Province aforesaid, the 
fifteenth day of October, Anno, 1694. 

Lewis Morris, Justice. 
Following these certificates of marriage 
is a Power ot Attorney, from Charles 
Haynes to Richard Hartshome, then an 
inventory of the goods and chattels of 
Thomas Ingram, dec'd, of Middleto'-n. 
Then " A record of Jose ph West's certifi- 
cate of marriage. These are to certifie all 
to whom it may concern, that Joseph 
West and Mary Webley were joyned to- 
gether lawfully in wedlock by me, Peter 
Tilton, and before those persons who have 
hereto subscribed their hands. As wit- 
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ness my hand and seal, this twelfth day 
of May, Anno, 1692. Peter Tilton." 
Witnesses. 

The mark of 
Nicholas x Browne, 
Mary Williams, 
Audrey Webley, 
John West, 
Thomas Webley. 

All the above entries were made in sheets 
separate, from the subsequent Court min- 
utes, and afterwards, without regard to 
dates, bound together. From 1690 to 1715, 
there is considerable irregularity of this 
kind in this Book. For example, follow- 
ing above entires are some seven actions, 
with style, names of parties and amount 
involved, in the year 1692, then comes the 
Minutes of a Court in 1691 : 

Att a Court of Sessions held at Shrews- 
bury tne 23-24-25 of September 1691. The 
Court consisting ofi" 
John Johnston, Esq., President. 
Peter Tilton, 1 
John Hance, V Justices. 
Lewis Morris, j 

— Grand Jurymen — 
Eliakim Wardell. 
Kphraim Allen. 
Samuel White. 
John Tucker. 
Abiah Edwards. 
John Williams. 
James Dorsett- 
John Ruckman. 
Francis Harbert. 
Jacob Trewax. 
John Crafford, Sr. 
John Stout. 
William Winter. 

The Grand Jury above written, did nil 
take their engagements and had their 
charge given them, from the President of 
the Couri and so withdrew. 
^ The Grand Jury came into Court again. 
They being cald over, every man answer 
ing to their names. Their Foreman de- 
livered in the following indictments: 
Imprimis. 

That there was a woman called Mary 
Wright, inhumanly murthered by one 
negro Cesar, a servant of Mr. James Mer- 
ling, of Middletown. 

2d. That Stephen Cook and William 
Goodbody did unlawfully range the woods, 
and mark horsekine, contrary to law. 

3d. That Mr. Anthony Pin tar, (Pin 
lard) did Deale very fraudulently, with 
his weights and measures. 
4th. That Thomas Renshall was lately 



grievously abused, by Mr. Peter Jollis at 
or near the, house of said Thomas Ren- 
shall, in Middletown. The abuse was 
with blows. The signs of these was made 
upon the body of Mr. Thomas Renshall. 

The Grand Jury being dismissed, the 
Negro Cesars indictment was read off as 
followeth: "Cesar! holdup thy hand." 

The which he did. 

" Cesar, thou here stands indicted by 
the name of Cesar ; having not the fear of 
God before thine eyes, but being moved 
and seduced by the instigation of the 
Devill, that thou, Cesar, on the twentv- 
fourth day of August, in the third year of 
the reign of our Lord and Lady, King 
William and Queen Mary, by the Grace of 
God, King and Queen of England ; and that 
thou the said Cesar, at the Town of Mid- 
dletown, in the County aforesaid, in and 
upon Mary Wright, in the peace of God 
and n U r Sovereign Lord, the King, then 
and there being, felloniously, volluntary 
and of thy Mai lice afore-thought, did 
make all assault; and that thou, the afore- 
said Cesar, with a knife of the vallue of 
sixpence, in and upon the body of the 
aforesaid Mary Wright, then and there 
felloniously, wilfully and of thy mallice 
afore-thought, did then and there, her the 
said Mary Wright, stabb, and cutt, of 
which stabbs and cults, her the said Mary 
Wright in manner and form aforesaid, she 
the said Mary Wright, Dyed. So thou, 
the said Cesar, in manner and form afore- 
said, Mary Wright, feloniously wilfully 
and of mallice aforethought, did kill and 
Murder, against the Peace of our Sover- 
eign Majesties, their Crown and Dignities. 

The Prisoner's indictment being read 
over, the Clerk did demand of the said 
Prisoner, if he was "Guilty or not Guilty 
of the Indictment." 

The Prisoner said " he was guilty of the 
Fact.' - 

Mr. Samuel Leonard was constituted by 
the Court, to be their Majesties Attorney. 

The Pettit Jury was cald, and answered 
to their names as followeth. 

Francis Jackson. 

Thomas Hilborn. 

William Oase. 

Charles Dennis. 

Abraham Brown, Sr. 

Jonathan Stout. 

Thomas Huett. 

John Vaughan. 

John Woolley. 

William Woolley. 
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Caleb Shrive. 
George Curliss. 

The Pettit Jury aforesaid, haying all 
taken their engagement, the Kings At- 
torney pleaded to the bill of indictment 
against ,the said Negro Cesar. The said 
Jury withdrew out of Court 

Then the Court and kings Attorney or- 
dered the Clerk to issue outt, warrants 
against Stephen Cook, William Goodbody, 
Anthony Pinter, and Capt. John Slocum, 
to answer their Majesties, in the actions of 
which they did stand indicted off. 

The Prisoner, Negro Cesar, being 
brought to the bar again, the Pettit Jury 
came into Court again, and being cald ov- 
er, all answered to their names. The 
Clerk asked them "if they, had agreed on 
their verdict." They all answered " yes," 
and that their Foreman should speak for 
them. Then he being asked " if he found 
the Prisoner, then at the bar, Guilty or 
not Guilty." 

The Foreman of the said Jury answered 
" Guilty." 

Our Soverign Lord the King, 

Plaintiff. 
Stephen Cook, Defendant. 
The declaration being read over 
in Court, the Defendant was demanded 
to put in his plea* He being drunk, 
did swear four oaths and several idle 
words; the which the Court did take 
cognizance off. The case was delivered 
to the Jury, which said Jury did find the 
said Stephen Cook guilty of ranging the 
woods and marking of horse kine, contra- 
ry to law. 

Our Sovereign Lord, the King, 

Plaintiff. 
William Goodbody, Defendant. 
The declaration being read over, the 
Kings Attorney pleaded against the de- 
fendant for unlawfully ranging the woods 
and marking of horse kine, contrary to 
law. 

The defendant by plea saith : " He is 
ndt guilty," in manner and form. 
The case delivered to the Jury. 
The jury brought in their verdict for 
the defendant. 

Our Sovereign Lord, the King, 

Plaintiff. 
Mr. Anthony Pintar, Defendant. 
The Kings Attorney did plead to the 
declarations against the defendant, for 
being deceitful in weights and measures to 
the great damage of the public. 
The defendant, by bis attorney, Rich- 



He 



not 



ard Hart8horne,*l saith 
guilty" in manner and form. 

The case was delivered to the jury, and 
the said jury brought in their verdict for 
the defendant. 

The judgment of the Court on the first 
action, that the defendant, Stephen Cook, 
shall pay for fines, for breech of several 
laws, viz : 

1. Twenty pounds for unlawfully mark- 
ing of horse kine. 

2. Five pounds for being guilty of rang- 
ing the woods, contrary to law. 

3. One pound for swearing four oaths in 
the presence of the Court. 

4. Five shillings for being drunk, with 
costs of Court. 

William Lawrence, Sr., and James Gro- 
ver, Sr., are chosen and appointed over- 
seers of the poor for the Town of Middle- 
town for one whole year, from the date 
hereof. 

The negro Caasar was brought to the bar 
to receive his sentence, and the Clerk was 
ordered to read off his sentence, as follow- 
eth: 

"Cesar! Thou are found guilty by the 
country of those horrid crimes, that are 
laid to thy charge. Therefore the Court 
doth ajudg that thou, the said Cesar, shall 
return to the place *2 fromwhenoe thou 
earnest, and from there to the place of ex- 
ecution, where thy right hand shall be cut off, 
and thrown into afire, and burnt before thine 
eyes. Then thou shall be hanged up by thy 
neck, 'till thou are dead, dead, DEAD. Then 
thy body shall be cut down, and burnt to ashes in 
afire. 

And so the Lord have mercy on thy soul, 
Cesar /" 

The Court adjourned 'till the fourth 
Tuesday of December, next ensuing. 

At a court held at Middletown, 28th, 
29th of June, 1692. 

(Same Judges as before.) 



•1. Richard Hartsherne was the firet citizen of Moo- 
mouth county, who practised law here. Whether he 
had studied law in England is unknowi. He, bowe»er, 
was the first lawyer in this coanty. 

•2. This place was, doubtless, the jail in the Block- 
house, or Fort as sometimes called, in Middletown Vil- 
lage. This stood on the knoll where the Episcopal 
Church now stands. There is a dim tradition that this 
execution (the first in our county) together with three 
subsequent executions of negroes, which shortly fol- 
lowed, were carried out according to the sentence, on the 
high hill north of the Tillage, and a little distance west 
of the present residence of Charles J. Hendrlckson. The 
probabilities are, that they took placein the wide roaa, 
near or in front of the Blockhouse. 



Grand Jurvineu. 
Eliakim Wardell, 
Samuel Child, 
James Dorsett, 
Peter Stout, 
Joseph West, 
Charles Dennis, 
Calieb Shrive, 
John Vaughn, 
John Whitlock, 
John Stout, 
Francis Usselton, 
Thomas Whitlock, 
Clement Masters. 

1. This Grand Jury find a " bill against 
Elisha Allen, for feloniously stealing of 
swine." 

2. A bill against Stephen Cook, " f< r 
violently abusing Alice Goodbody and 
Mary Chamberlin." . 

3. A bill against Sarah Reape, for a 
"Riott committed in carrying away grass 
from Ongs' meadow." 

The following presentments were made : 
Imprimis wee of the Grand Jury, do 
present Jedediah Allen, for threatening 
speeches to the widow Chamberliiin, late 
deceased, which she did say, was the in- 
strumental cause of her dtath. upon her 
death bed. 

We, the Grand Jury, do present John 
Slocum for using threatening speeches to 
William Chamberlin, and for threatening 
to dash the said Chamberlin's brains out 
and to be the death of him, att the house 
of . 

We of the Grand Jury do present Ste- 
phen Cook and George Hulett, for a vio- 
lent assault of and upon William Goodbody, 
upon the King's Highway. 

The Petit Jury consist* d of 

Robert Skelton. 

Henry Mash. 

Job Throckmorton. 

William Lay too. 

El ward Taylor. 

William West. 

E.I ward Williams. 

Nicholas Brown. 

James Fnllerton. 

Moses Lippett. 

Mordecai Gibbons. 

Junies Grove*. 

Court of sessions held at Shrewsburv, 
December 27-28, 1692. 

The Court consisted of 

His Honor ye Governor, Coll. Andrew 
Hamilton. 

Captain Andrew Brown. 



Lewis Morris, of Tinton. 
John Hance. 
Peter Tilton. 

Lewis Morm, of Passage Point.* 
The Justices commissions were read bv 
| the Clerk. 

Grand Jurymen. 
Eliakim Wardell. 
William Scott. 
Francis Jackson. 
Clement Masters. 
Calieb Shiieve. 
Thomas Vickaid. 
William Reape. 
John Willson, Sr. 
John Worthley. 
John Williams. 
John Tucker. 
Charles Dennis. 
John Lawrence. 
Thomas Whitlock, Sr. 
Samuel Chield. 

John Starkey and William Goodbody 
were bound to answer at Sessions, for 
breaking the peace and fighting " on the 
Sabbath day." 

The Court fined Starkey 20 shillings, 
and Goodbody 40 shillings with court costs, 
to be levied on their chattels. 

At a court of Sessions at Middletown, 
28-29th of March, 1693. 
Andrew Bowne, President. 
Lewis Morris of Tinton Manor. 
John Hance. 
Peter Tilton.' 

Lewis Morris of Passage Point. 
Same Grand Jurors as at preceding 
Court, except two who did not ap] ear. 

The Court license Robert Hamilton to 
spII strong drink, and keep an inn at Mid- 
dletown. 

Quite a number of civil suits are tried. 
Lewis Moiris of Tinton Manor is a party 
in several of them. 

At a Court of Si ssions at Middletown. 
26th of September, 1693. Same judges as 
before. 

Grand juror' . 
James Ashton, Foreman. 
Richard Davis. 
William Whitlock. 
James Reid. 
Daniel Harber. 
John Lippingcott, Sr. 
Thomas Hnett. 
George Curliss. 
John Whitlock. 

* ru-nape I oiut was somewhere in Shrewsbury Town- 
"hip, on I he Shrewsbury or Fonth Shrewsbury Hiver 
the exact location I have been unable to sscerlain, 
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John Starkey. 
James Bowne. 
John Crafford, Jr. 

The Grand Jury present several persons 
for selling " strong drink," in township ol 
Shrewsbury, without license. t 
The Petit Jury. 
John Reid. 
Nicholas Browne. 
Abraham Brown, Sr. 
Garrett Wall. 
William West. 
Gawen Drummond. 
John Vaughan. 
Robert Pattison. 
James Dorsett. 
Nathaniel Cammock. 
Obadiah Holmes. 
Obadiah Bowne. 

A few civil suits are tried. This Court 
orders the Prison at Middletown to be re- 
paired and enlarged. 

At next Court, in Shrewsbury, — - 

i 8 indicted for selling liquor with- 
out license, and Thomas Webley for 
" sweiring four profane oaths." 

At next Term, the Court sent to the 
Grand Jury, a bill against Jedediah Allen 
of Shrewsbury, with instructions to indict 
bim for "using threatening speeches to 
Ann Chamberlain, of same place, which 
she said was the cause of her death. Which 
bill the said Grand Jury brought in •igno- 
ramus." 

At a Court of Sessions held at Middle- 
town, 25th, 26th, 27th days of September, 
1694 Court consisted of Capt. Andrew; 
Bow'ne, Lewis Morris, of Tinton Manor, 
John Hance, Peter Tilton, Lewis Mor- 
ris, of Passage Point. The Grand Jury 
indicted Lewis Morris, of Passage j 
Point, because he " with several of his ne- 1 
groes, did feloniously take away the hay of 
William Shattock." Lewis Morris, of 
Passage Point, removed this indictment 
by writ of Habeas Corpus to the Court, 
at Perth Ambov, Lewis Morris, of Tinton 
Manor, entered into bond for Lewis Mor- 
ris, of Passage Point. 

This independent Grand Jury which in- 
dicted one of the Judges, who sat on 
the bench, consisted of John Wilson, Jr., 
John Smith, Tliomas Hilbourn, Eleazer 
Cittrell, Peter Stout, Henry Marsh, John 
Tilton, Sr., Peter Wilson, William Good- 

+ This was doubtless on account of the gross parti- 
ality "hown to l...wi» MorrK «t l»»*«*« *** % «*• 
Jiuitioei. Thev did not pm.i-h h m for ■striking (Hon- 
n)n* Sarah, but let hiin ro unwbipt of justice. 



body, James Reid, Gershom Mott, Ben- 
jamin Stout. 

They also presented another Judge, 
Lewis Morris, of Tinton Manor, as follows : 
"We, the Grand Jury, do present Lewis 
sued out against said Lewis Morris to an- 
swer the same. 

At the next Court, held in Shrewsbury, 
Dec. 25th, 1694. the Grand Jury again 
indict Lewis Morris, of Passage Point, 
for striking Nicholas Sarah, of Fret hold. 
The Court order a summons for him to ap- 
pear at next Court. TI.e next Court of 
Sessions was held at Middletown, March 
27, 1695. 

Judges— Lewis Morris, of Tinton Manor, 
John Hance, Peter Tilton, Lewis Morris, 
of Passage Point. 

Grand Jurors— James Dorsett, Foreman, 
Thomas Morford, John Tilton, Sr., Moses 
Lippett, George Jobs, William Cheese- 
man, John B.ay, Henry Mash, Samuel 
Willett, Thomas Usselton, John Ruck- 
man, Sr., John Crafford, Jr., Richard 
Compton. 

The aforesaid Grand Jury being all 
sworn and engaged, the President of the 
Court gave them their charge, and soe 
they withdrew out of Court. The Court 
adjourned 'till two of the clock in the af- 
ternoon. Att two of the clock in the af- 
ternoon the Court satt again. Capt. An- 
drew Bowne came into Court, and did eitt 
as President of ye said Court. 
Morris, of Tinton Manor, for fencing in 
the Highway." . 

The Court orders a summons to be isr 
Lewis Morris, of Passage Point, being 
presented at ye last Court of Sessions, for 
! stricking of Nicholas Sarah several blows. 
The siid Lewis Morris did inform the 
Court, how matters was, and submitted 
: himself to the Bench ; and was by them 
dismist. _, , 

1 Lewis Morris, of Tinton Manor, and 
! Lewis Morris, of Passage Point, by reason 
, of their families were sick, did desire 
j that they might withdraw and go home ; 
which was granted. 

The Court then consisting of Capt. An- 
drew Bowne, John Hance and Peter Til- 
ton, Esq'rs. , , 

They brought in the following present- 
ments : " We, the Grand Jury, do present 
ye overseers of the Highways of Middle- 
town and Shrewsbury, for not repairing of 
the Highways, and for the great defect or 
them. . , XT . , 

'« We, the Grand Jury, do present JNicb- 
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olas Sarah, of Freehold, for abusing Peter 
Tilton, one of the Majesties Justices of 
the Peace "t 

At next Court Lewis Morris, of Tinton 
Manor, is again presented by the Grand 
Jury for stopping, and fencing in ye high 
way that goes to Freehold and Middle- 
town. The Court avoid action by direct- 
ing process for his appearance at next 
Court, although he was then sitting a? 
one of the Justices. At this Court the 
following entry appears : 

It is ordeied by the Court that the ne- 
groes that are in the gaol, tor the murder- 
ing of Lewis Morris, of Passage Point, 
shall be conveyed by the Sheriff to Perth 
Ambpy, to attend the Court' of Common 
Right, on the second Tnsday of October 
next. And that a mittimus shall be di- 
rected to the Sheriff of Middlesex, to re- 
ceive and keep said negroes. 

Monmouth Records — Book of Minutes No. 

1, 1688—1721. 

At a court of Sessions held at Middle 
town, 24, 25, 26 of March, 1695-6. 

The Court, consisting of Capt. Andrew 
Bowne, President, 

Lewis Morris, "1 

Richard Hartshorne, „ 

John Hance, f Ea( l r8 - 

Peter Tilton, J 

Grand Jury. 

William Lay ton, Foreman, 

Remembrance Lippincott, 

Caleb Allen, 

John Worthley, 

James Bowne, 

William Cheeseman, 

Moses Lippett, 

John Wilson, Jr., 

John Vaughan, 

John Morford, 

Eleazer Cottrell, 

John WMtlock, 

William Bowne.' 

Thomas Gordon was, by the Court, con- 
stituted and appointed as King's Attor- 
ney. Lewis Morris, of Tinton Manor, 
Esqr., was presented for fencing in the 
King's Highway, that goes to Middletown 
and Freehold. 

" The King's Attorney demanded a Fee 
of any one that would employ him, to 
plead to the indictment. There whs no 
°ne that would prosecute ye suid Morris, 
8 o that the presentment was Qu'asht." 

The Grand Jury present " Samuel For 

Ocw h 'A " ff, ' r ""' seem* to have neon continii'd to this day 
"can Township was then part of Shrewsbury. 



man, High Sheriff of ye County of Mon- 
mouth, for letting Negro Jeremy, a mur- 
derer, make his escape out of the County 
Gaol, some time in February, 1695." 
Evidence sworn in Court : 

1. John Stout says on oath, that some- 
time after the Negro Jeremy was brought 
to the Gaole, the said Negroe's fetters was 
only Keyed with two or three shingle 
nails. • 

2. Eleazer Cottrell, upon oath, says that 
the said Sheriff took him, the said Cot- 
trell, to assist him, the said Sheriff, to se- 
cure Jeremy in Gaole, and that with an 
axe hammer and a gimlet; that they did 
what they could with those Tooles ; that 
the Sheriff thrust a long, thin piece of iron 
through the end of the bolt, but did not 
rivett it. Upon whii h, ye said Cottrell 
told him, lie dident think it sufficient, but 
the Sheriff thought it would do. 

3. Lewis Morris, Esq., saved in open 
Court, he had advised and directed the 
Sheriff to secure the Fellon, and to iron 
him hand and foot, and rivitt ye irons ; 
but the Sheriff slighted his advice. 

4. John Wilson, Jr.,*l sayd on oath 
that he made two staples and two keys of 
good iron, as he thought, for the fettering 
of said negro. 

Ordered by the Court, that Samuel For- 
man find four men, to give five hundred 
pounds security for his appearance, at the 
next court of Common Right, for the an- 
swering a negligent escape of ye Fellon, 
Negro Jeremy, committed to his charge, 
or be committed himself, and put in irons. 

The Court adjourned to eight o'clock of 
the next morning. 

Daniel Harker, Tliomas Warne *2, Capt. 
Samuel Leonard, George Jobs, do acknowl- 
edge themselves to be indebted to our 
Soveraign Lord, the King, in the full and 
just sum of one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds, each person, for the appearance 
of Mr. Samuel Forman, at the next court 
of Common Right, to be held at Perth 
A m boy, the second Tewsday in May next 
ensuing; and that ye said Samuel For- 
man shall stand to the order, determina- 
tion and arbitrament of ye Court, as they 
shall judge him, for ye eseape of Negro 
Jeremy, who feloniously murdered his 
Master. Then this obligation to be void. 

*1 Wilson's Blncksmiih Shop stood on or near the 
pr.sent railroad tut. between I he two railr-nd bridges 
over Middletown meet and llv- turnpike to Keyport. 

*i Thomas Wnriie was ■ r.e of the twenty four propri- 
etors ol E.ist Jersey. He is buried at Topanemus. 
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and of no effect, or else to remain in full 
power and virtue. 

Dated March 26, 1696. 

The case referred to to be Tryed at 
Court of Common Right. 

After some other business, Court ad- 
journed until eight o'clock next morning. 
At eight of the clock ye next morning, 
Court sate again. About ten of clock 
news was brought that Negro Jeremy was 

Cft The Court adjourns until two o'clock in 
ye afternoon. At two of o'clock Court 

8a Th?Negro Jeremy was brought to ye 
bar, and his indictment being read over, 
the prisoner was demanded, if he was guil- 
ty or not guilty, as he stood indicted. 

The Prisoner owned himself guilty and 
all the facts, how and after what manner 
he killed his Master. The prisoner had 
his sentence pronounced as f ollowetn : 

" You^ust goe to the place of execution 
when thy right hand shall be cutoff ™<* burnt 
before thine eyes. Thou then .halt he hanged 
up by the neck, till thou art Dead, Dead, Dead. 
Then thy body shall be cut down, and thrown 
into a fire and burnt to ashes.' 

It is ordered by the Court, that William 
Goodbody, who did take the said Negro 
Jeremy, shall be paid twenty pieces of 
eight, out of the next County rate. 

East New Jersey, Monmouth county, 
* m* 25, 1697. _ of Freehold) wa8 
bound over to answer at this Court of Ses- 
8io ,?^ . , Thou stands indict- 
ed, by the name of p of F /!®' 

hold, in the County and Province afore- 
said, for that thou, being led by evil insti- 
Kutions did, sometime in the year 1695, 
fake and carry away, and with premedi- 
tate! intent and cunning, did steal ten 
ewine of two years old, of the value of 
twenty pounds and ten shillings the prop- 
er swin£ of William Davison, of the same 
place, where they were feeding in said 
Freehold, contrary to the peace of our 
Soverign L>rd ye King, that now is, and 
ye laws of this Province, in that case made 
and provided. For -all which thou stands 

indicted." , 

The Clerk askt said — - — — — > 
"if he was guilty or not guilty. in* 

sa i,i . says, " not guilty. 

and putt uimself upon the County. Evi- 
dence being sworn, and they declared 
what they knew of the matter of tact. 



The jury receiving their charge from ye 
Judge of the Court withdrew, with their 
officer charged to attend them. 

The jury were out until late in tne ai- 
ternoon, when they came in, with follow- 
ing verdict. 

'We the jurors find 



guilty of saying, that he knew what be- 
came of William Davison's hoggs. 

If that makes him guilty, then, (iuilty. 
If not, then Not guilty.*-' 
The judgment of Court. 
» Th J at . is guilty accord- 
ing to indictment, and that he pay to 
William Davison, fifty hoggs of ye value 
of sixty-two pounds ten shillings, or sixty- 
two pounds and ten shillings in money ; 
and that he be committed to close Gaole 
'till ye payment hereof." 

Att a Court of Sessions and Court of 
Pleas, begun and held att Shrewsbury, for 
ye County of Monmouth, on ye twenty- 
eiRhth day of September, Anno Domini, 
one thousand sis hundred ninety and sev- 
en ; and then and there held by several 
adjournments, until ye second day ol Oc- 
tober following. 

The Courtt, consisting of 
Lewis Morris, ) 
John Hance, > Esqrs. 
Peter Tilton, ) . 

The Courtt being cald, and then ad- 
journed 'till ye Morrow morning at seven 

of ye clock. . _ 

Att seven of clock ye morrow morning, 
ye Court of Sessions was opened again. 

Capt. Andrew Bowne came into Court 
and sate President. , 

Mr John Reid was required to take up 
on him, ye office of kings Attorney^ for 
this Courtt. The which he, ye said I Reid, 
refused to take. Therefore ye Courtt, 
committed ye said Reid, to close Gaole un- 
til he shall pay ye fine of fourty shill- 

1D Capt. Samuel Leonard was required to 
take upon him, ye office of. kings^ Attor 
ney, which ye said Leonard refused to 
take. Therefore the Courtt committed ye 
said Leonard to close Gaole until he 
should pay ye price of forty d'jU™?- a 

Ye Courtt doth appoint Mr. Bichara 
Salter, of Freehold, to be ye King Attor 
ney, for this present Court. D 

At a Court of Sessions and of Com mon 
Pleas, held, at Shrewsbury, 26-27 day * 

I ^EUsMorris, of Tinton Manor, i. jgjj 
presented by the Grandjury^ fjn-Jenci?g 
" *4~N^^^u^ r °« the i>leasor SlRte '" Atto^lley ■ 




in the highway between Tinton Falls 
and Swimming River Bridge. 

At a Court begun and held at Middle- 
totvn on ye 31st day of August, 1699, by 
virtue of an act of the Assembly, " Im- 
powring for ye trying of all negro slaves." 

The Justices present were 

Capt. Andrew Bowne, President. 

Richard Hartshorne, Esq. 

Thomas Warren (Warne.) 

Peter Tilton. 

"The Grand Jury Impaniled for ye 
present service was these." 

Garret Wall, Foreman. 

Mordecai Gibbons. 

James Ash ton, Jr. 

Nichalas Stevens*5. 

Henry Marsh. 

David Stout. 

John Vaughan. 

William Cheeseman, Sr. 

John Skank, (Schanck.) 

Garret Skank, (Schanck.) 

Peter Stout. 

James Stout. 

John Rucknian, Jr. 

John Bray. 

A negro named Tom is indicted, tried 
and convicted of rape on a white woman 
named Grace Wood. The Court sentence 
him to death. 

A record of a Coroner's Jury. 

John Stout, Sr., Foreman, 

Jarret Wall, 

Jonathan Stout, 

Peter Stout, 

Richard Stout, Jr., 

John Gabeson, (Guybertson, Dutch.) 

George Cook, 

William Williams, 

William Merrill, 

John Morford, 

Hendrick Hendrickson, (Dutch.) 

Samuel Hewlett, 

John Tilton, 

Moses Lippett, 

William Estill. 

Monmouth, August ye 9th, 1699. 

Wo t \v e\ nltmtn Hnwnil Tiihak- hi 



■monmouth, August ye yth, leyy. 

We, the above named Jurors, met the 
Coroner of Monmouth upon Sandy Hook, 
ye day abovesaid, and went to ve body of 
adeadman, which we judged, had died 
aboard of ship, and shoved overboard. 



aboard of ship, and shoved overboard. 

Signed by Foreman, in behalf of ye rest. 

John Stout. 

Guybertson, (now Giberson) an*d Hen- 

^ckHendrickson with his brother, Dan- 

hr*» j hiB N,cllolM Stevene was the ancestor of the cele- 
Hni t John 8t»vens, whose worn on Egypt aid the 
°'y Land wnu once so popular. 



iel Hendrickson, were from Flatbush, 
or vicinity, on Long Island. They came 
over and settled in Monmouth about the 
same time, (between 1693 i nd 1699) The 
Schancks and someother Hollanders came 
about the same time. Daniel Hendrick- 
son was the first Dutchman to hold the 
office of High Sheriff of Monmouth coun- 
ty. He was appointed Nov. 12th, in the 
5th year of the reign of Queen Anne, for 
one year. See Book A, A, A, of* Commis- 
sions, in Secretary of State's office, at 
Trenton. From this time (1699) onward, 
Dutch namss appear more and more fre- 
quently on our County Records. 

At a Court of Sessions held at Shrews- 
bury, Sept. 12, 1699, the following order 
was made : 

Whereas, by proclamation issued out, 
by ye Honorable Jeremiah Basse, Esq., 
Governor of New Jersey, for the appre- 
hending of several persons accused of pir- 
acie ; fl <md, whereas, application is made 
unto us by Jacob Ong and Randolph Si- 
mons, authorized by the High Sheriff, of 
Burlington, upon warrant for seizing and 
apprehending of persons, granted by the 
said Governor Basse. That they have 
here apprehended James Halstead, one of 
the persons named in said warrant and 
proclamation. Desiring our assistance to 
convey the said James Halstead to Bur- 
lington, from whence he, having been 
their prisoner, is escaped. 

These are therefore, to warrant and au- 
thorize said Jacob Ong and Randolph Si- 
mons to carry the said James Halstead 
back again to Burlington, and that the 
High Sheriff of this county do aid and as- 
sist them with such force as they think 
fit, to carry back the said James Halstead 
to Burlington. 

The order of the Court is, that the 
Sheriff press a man to assist Randolph Si- 
mons and Jacob Onge to carry James Hal- 
stead back to Burlington, and deliver him 
to the Sheriff of Burlington. 

Lewis Morris is again presented by the 
Grand Jury, for fencing in the highway. 

Capt Leonard did inform, in open 
court, that on the 22nd of this instant, 
September, he was riding through Mid- 
dletown, and seeing Cornelius Compton, 
who had been presented for a felon, did 



fl. Baritan Bay Is said to have been qnite a rendez- 
vous for piratical vessels, between 1699 and 1720. Ac- 
cording to tradition, Capt. Eidd had several natives of 
Monmouth County from the Bay shore people, among 
hie crew. Other piratical vessels are said to have re- 
ceived supplies, and frequently trafficked with the people 
along our coast. 
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arrest him, and request Garret Wall, Saf- 
tieGrover, John Vaughn, Samuel Willet 
and George Cook, to assist him in appre- 
hending and securing the said Compton : 
and having informed them that the said 
Compton was presented for a felony, and 
all of them did refuse, " notwithstanding 
that he' told ihem they were accessary to the 
felony, by refusing to assist him." 

Garret Wall, one of said company, be- 
ing apprehended and brought before 
Court, was asked, " why he did refuse to 
assist, and suffer the said felon to escape, 
did confess, in open Court, " that he did 
refuse," but assigned no reason for it, but 
" at that time he thought fit to refuse. 
Ordered by the Court, that the said Garret 
Wall give security in the sum of one thou- 
sand pounds, to appear at next Court of 
Common Right, to be held at Perth Am- 
boy, and in default thereof is committed 
to custody of the Sheriff. James Kollen 
is also bound over to appear at the -ame 
Court, and committed to Sheriffs custody 
in default of security. 

At a special Court held at Shrewsbury 
for the county of Monmouth, the seventh 
day of July, 1700. 

Lewis Morris, President. 
Samuel Leonard, ] 
Jedediah Allen, [■ Justices. 

Samuel Dennis* ). t . 

At the Court, Mingo, a negro, is indicted 
for killing a negro named Nedd. The mur- 
der occurred at the Town of Middletown, 
May 29th, 1700, in the night between 2 
and 4 o'clock, Mingo killed Nedd while 
asleep, with a broad axe. The Prisoner 
admitted he killed Nedd, but did it be- 
cause Nedd would have killed him." 

James Seabrook was the principal wit- 
ness against Mingo. 

The jury found him guilty, and Court 
pronounced the following sentence. 

"Thou- Mingo, the negro, shalt be car- 
ried back to the placet from whence thou 
came; and from there carried to the place 
of execution and there hanged by the 
neck till thou be dead, and the Lord have 
mercy on thy soul." 



•This Samuel Dennis lies buried in the graveyard of the 
Episcopal church at Shrewsbury village | on his head- 
stone is this inscription: 

" Here lies, in hopes of a joyful resurrection, the body 
of Samuel Dennis, who came from Great Britain to this 
nlice. A. D. 1675. and lived here to the day of bis death, 
which was the 7th of June, 1723, aged 72 years and 6 
months • leaving issue two sons and three daughters, by 
his only wiie Increase, who departed this life 28 years 

"tThe place was the jail. This was for the fourth exocu 
tion within fifteen years, all of negroes. 



At a Court of Sessions held at Middle- 
town, March 26th, 1700 
Capt. Samuel Leonard, President. 
Jedediah Allen, ] 
Samuel Dennis, J- Justices. 

Anthony Pintard, j 

The Court being open, the Justices com- 
missions were read and the panel returned 
by the Sheriff, for the Grand Inquest, was 
called over and Eliazar Cottrell, was called 
for a juryman, appeared and made some 
objection against the authority of the Vourt. 

The Court commanded the Sheriff to 
take him into custody. 

Richard Salter refusing and denying the 
authority of this Court, the Court commanded 
the Sheriff to take him into custody ior 
his contempt. James Bollen, the former 
clerk of this Court, being called before the 
Court, to deliver up the books, paperB and 
records of'this Court to the present Clerk, 
positively refuse to doe the same, unless the 
Court would give him bond ia save him harmless 
for the sum of ten thousand pounds. 
Adjourned for two hours. 
Post Meridin, just as above. 
The Court being opened; the Court did 
dismiss all such persons, who were re- 
turned on the Grand Jury, and were will- 
ing to serve their king and country, and 
there being several, who refused to serve 
on the Grand Jury, and had denied the 
authority of the Court, among whom was 
William Cheeseman, who came betore the 
Court, and begged pardon for his misbe- 
havior ; and said he was very willing to 
serve. The Court upon his humble sub- 
mission, did forgive and discharge him. 

Ordered by the Court that the Sheriff do 
discharge Eleazar Cottrell and Richard 
Salter out of his custody. 

Ordered by the Court that the said lile- 
azer Cottrell, for his contempt and misbe- 
haviour before this Court, be fined, and 
the Court doth hereby fine the said Cot- 
trell in the sum of five pounds current 
money, of this Province, to be i levied oy 
the Sheriff upon their goods and chattels 
of the said Eleazer. 

And the Sheriff to have the said monej , 
by sale of the said goods and chattels at 
the next Court, to be held for this county 
thefourth Tuesday in September atbhrews- 

U The Court impose a fine of fifteen pounds 
on Richard Salter, to be levied and col- 
lected in same way. , 

Ordered by the Court, that John RucK- 
man,Sr., John Bray, John Wilson, Jr., 



Daniel Homirickson, | John Cox, Richard 
Davis, Mordecai Gibbons, Nicholas Ste- 
vens and Moses Lippet, be each and every 
one of them fined. 

" And the Court doth hereby fyne each 
and every one of said persons, severallie, in 
the soume ol'fourty shillings, current mon- 
ey of this Province, each of them, for con- 
tempt and misbehaviour before the Court, 
to be levied by the Sheriff, upon the goods 
and chattels of each and every of the said 
persons, And that the Sheriff have the 
said money by the sale of the said goods 
and chattel* at the next Court, to be held 
at Shrewsbury, the fourth Tuesday in Sep- 
tember next, for the said Countie." 

Adjourned. 

A Court of Inquiry held at Shrewsbury 
for the Countie of Monmouth, the 27th of 
August 1700. 

Lewis Morris, President. 

Samuel Leonard, ~j 

Jedediah Allen, , .. 

Samuel Dennis, f Alices. 

Anthony Pintard, J 

The Grand Jurie of inquirie for the 
present service were these 

John Reid, 

Jeremiah Slillwell, 

John Slocum, 

Thomas Hewitt, 

Abiah Edwards, 

John West, 

John Leonard, 

Alexander Adam, 

Thomas Webley, 

Patrick Cannon, 

James Melven, 

Peter Embly, 

Samuel Hopenge, (Hopping), 

WilRam Layton, 

William Hoge.* 

And having their engagement and their 
charge given them by ttie President, with- 
drew with a constable to attend them. 

The said Jury being called at;ain, gave 
in the following presentments : 

August ye.27th, 1700. 

We, jurors, present Richard Salter, 
John Bray, James Stout, David Stout, 
benjamin Stout, Cornelius Compton, Wil- 
h" . Bowlie ' Thomas Taylor, Thomas 
Hankinson, Jacoh Van Dorn,. Arian Ben- 
nett, Thomas Sharp, Benjamin Cook, 
Kooert James, Thomas Estill and Samuel, 
"servant of Salter for riotously assem- 
2i!il£ 1 onthe 17th of July, and assaulting 
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John Stewart, High Sheriff, and Henry 
Leonard, in the path near the house of 
Alexander Adam, and beat and grievous- 
ly wounded the said persons, took their 
swords from them, carried them away and 
kept them, to the value of five pounds 
monej of this Province, in the breach of 
• he peace and terror of the Kings liege 
people. Signed in behalf of the rest by 
John Reid, Foreman. 

A Court of Sessions begun and held at 
Shrewsbury, on the fourth Tuesday in 
September, 1700. 

Lewis Morris, President- 
Samuel Leonard, Samuel Dennis, An- 
thony Pintard, Justices. 

The Court being opened, Alexander 
Forman being bound by recognizance to 
appear at this Court, and be of good be- 
haviour, made his appearance, and noth- 
ing appearing against him, he was ac- 
quitted. 

Eliezar Cottrell, being bound as above, 
made his appearance, and nothing appear- 
ing against him, he was acquitted. 

Arian Bennett and John Reid being 
bound by recognizance, dated the 1st day 
of August, 1700, each in the sum of ten 
pounds, that Arian Bennett should ap- 
pear at this Court, and in meantime to 
be of good behaviour. 

Arian Bennett made his appearance. 
But since taking that recognizance, the 
Jury of Inquiry for the Connty, on the 
7th of August,' 1700, presented Richard 
Salter, Johii Bray, James Stout, David 
Stout, Benjamin Stout, Cornelius Comp- 
ton, William Bowne, Thomas Taylor, 
Thomas Hankinson, Jacob Van Dorn, 
Arian Bennet, Thomas Estele and Samuel, 
a servant to the aforesaid Salter. 

And the aforesaid Arian Bennett, for 
riotously assembling, on the 17th day of 
July, 1700, and assaulting John Stewart, 
the High Sheriff, and Heniy Leonard, on 
he path near the house cf Alexander 
Adams, and beat and grievously wounded 
the said persons, took their swords from 
them, and oarried them away and kept 
them, to the value 6f five pouuds, money 
of this Province, in breach of the peace, 
and terror of the King's liege people. 
The said Bennett, in open Cour Y , con- 
fessed, that ''he was in company with 
the above named persons, when they beat 
the Sheriff. That they did beat and wound 
them and cracked their swords, but that 
he, Arian Bennett, was not aiding or as- 
assisting them with his own hands." 
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The Court order that he, said Arian 
Bennett, be committed to the Sheriff s 
Custody, till he give security to the value 
of one hundred pound* to 

The rest of this record is gmuk 1 he 
Court minutes of 1699-1700-1701-1702 are 
very imperfect. Besides being irregularly 
bouncvaome pages are entirely gone, and 
fragments of the record left, as in above 

°* At ft Court of Sessions held at Shrews- 
bury, Third Tuesday, Oct. 1700. 
Lewis Morris, President. 
Samuel Leonard, "J 
Jedediah Allen, 1 Justices. 

Samuel Dennis, 
Anthonie Pintard, J 

John Tilton was called, and committed 
to the Sheriff's custody, for subscribing a se- 
ditious paper. ,, 

The Court being informed, that Mr. 
Thomas Gordon was to pay some money 
to Cornelius Compton, one of those rioters 
and " Fellons," who absented himself, so 
that he could not be apprehended and 
brought to tiyal, for his joining in the com 
milting of said riot and felony, they, 
(Court) gave him (Gordon), a charge not 
to pay any of the said money to the said 
Compton, until he was cleared by law. 

George Allen being asked the reason, 
why he did not serve on the Jury ot In- 
quiries inquire of. certain riots, did ac- 
knowledge in open Court, and said that 
Salter was his friend, and had done him 
several kindnesses, and that was the cause 
he did not appear, and serve on the said 
iurv of Inquiry." . 

Joseph Clark was brought before the 
Court for refusing to attend, and assist the 
Justices of the Peace to apprehend certain 
rioters, and for his said contempt, the 
Court ordered Joseph Clark to be put in 
Common Gaol, there to remain, without 
bail or mainprize, for the space ot one 
month, and to pay as a fine, the sum of 
twenty shillings, current silver of the Prov- 
ince, for the use of our Sovereign Lord, the 
King, and to remain in gaol, till he pay the 
said 20 shillings. 

Garret Boulle* (Boel). being brought be- 
fore the Court, and being demanded by 
them, whether he put his hand to a cer- 
tain seditions paoer, sent by the mob to 
the Justices, and delivered to Jedediah 
Allen, one of the Justices, by Capt. John 
Bowne, one of the said Mob. The paper- 
being shewed him, he did say that he could 



for which the Court ordered Garret Boulles, 
to be put in gaol, till he gaye security in 
the sum of twenty pounds, current silver 
of this Province, to appear at the next 
County Court to be held at Middletown, 
the forth Tuesday of March next, and in 
the meantime to be of good behaviour. 

Thomas Webly having spoke several 
contemptuous and reproachful words in 
the Court, and having otherwise misbe- 
haved himself, in the presence of the Court 
the Court therefore order, that said Itaom- 
as Webly doe immediately pay the sum ot 
five shillings for the use of the poor, or be 
put by the constable in the stocks, for the 
space of two hours. Thomas Webly paid 
the said five shillings for the use aforesaid. 
Complaint. 

To the worshipful, the Majesties Justices 
of the Peace of the County Court of Ses- 
sions of the County of Monmouth, now 
sitting at Shrewsbury this 17th, of Oct. 

The information and complaint of John 
Stewart, High Sheriff of the said County, 
humbly showeth ; that whereas, on the 
24th of September last at the first sessions 
of this Court, by order of the Court, Garret 
Wall. James Bollen and Arian Bennett, 
was committed to my custody, to be by me 
safely kept until they should give security 
for their andjeach of their appearance, at 
the next Court of Common Right to be 
held at Perth Amboy. the second Tuesday 
of October, then next following, or else to 
have them and each of them, their bodyes 
before the said Court of Common Right. 

And whereas, each of said persons did 
refuse to give such security, as was by or- 
der of said Court appointed, in pursuance 
of said rule ot Court, I was intending to 
carry the said persons to the common gaol 
of the said County, but the said Garret 
Wall, James Bollen and Arian Bennett, 
did forcibly make their escape, and run 
away from me. By reason of which forci- 
ble escape against my will, I was disabled 
to have the bodyes of the said persons be- 
fore the said Court of Common Right, ac- 
cording to the rule of said Court. Upon 
which complaint the Court ordered as fob 
loweth : " Whereas the Sheriff of this coun- 
ty hath made complaint to this Court, that 
Garret Wall, James Bollen and Arian Ben- 
nett, who by order of this Court were com- 
mitted to his custody, have forcibly es- 
caped out of his custody against his will. 
« Ordered by the Court, that the said 
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Arian Bennett, il they shall be found in 
his bail wick, Hnd them safely keep in the 
County gaol, or sufficient security take, ac- 
cording to the former order of Court, so as 
he have them and each of their bodyes, be- 
fore the next Court of Common Right to 
oe held nl Perth Amboy, the second Tues- 
day of May next, according to the former 
order of Court. * 

The Court having ordered the jury to 
withdraw, made the following order: — 
Whereas, by cider of the Court of Sessions 
or County Court, held at Middletown the 
26th day of March last. 1700. Richard Sal- 
ter was fined in the sum of fifteen pounds. 
Eleazer Cotlrell in the snm of five pounds, 
John Ruckman, Sr., John Bray, John Wil 
son, Jr., Daniel Hendrickson, John Coxe, 
Richard Davis, Mordecai Gibbons, Nicho- 
las Stevens and Moses Lippet, each of 
thorn in the sum of forty shillings, for their 
contempt and misbehaviour before the 
said Court, by the Sheriff or his deputy, 
upon them and each of their respective 
goods and chattels, as by the record of 
said Court doih appear, And whereas, 
there is information given to this Court, 
that the said fines are not yet levied, ac- 
cording to the order of said Court, Or- 
dered* by the Court that the Sheriff of the 
suid county or his Deputy doe forthwith 
levy the said several and respective fines, 
upon the goods and chattels of the said sev- 
eral and respective persons, by sale of the 
goods and chattels, and retaining the over 
plus, il any there be, according to the or- 
der of said Court, and that he have the 
same before his Majesties Justices, at the 
next Co'inty Couit of Sessions to be held 
at Middletown for the said County, the 
fourth Tuesday of March next, and he 
will answer to the contrary at his peril].'' 
March 25th, 1701. 

Monmouth ss — At a court of sessions 
held for the county of Monmouth, at Mid- 
dletown, in the countie aforesaid, and 
Province of New East Jersie. 

Being present : 
Col. Andrew Hamilton, Governor. 
Lewis Morris, 1 Esq'rsVthe 

Samuel Leonard. ] Governor's Council. 
Jedediah Allen. ) , 

fi Samuel Dennis, J Jusl,ces - 

The court being opened, one Moses 
Lutterworth, who was accused of piracy, 
«-nd had confessed that he had sailed with 
Capt William Kidd, in his last voyage. 

•It was very easy for the Court to give orders, but it 
*•»■ very hard on llie poor Sheriff to execute these or- 
° e *». wheo the whole community about Middletown were 
Hostile to the Court and tne Proprietors. 



when he came from the East Indies, and 
went into Boston with him. He was 
bound to make his appearance at this 
Court, that he might be examined and 
disposed of, according to his Majesty's or- 
ders, the said Butterworth was called, and 
made his appearance. When the Court 
was examining him, one Samuel Willett, 
an Inn holder, fl said, that the "Govern- 
or and Justices have no authority to hold 
Court, and that he would break it up." 

He accordingly went down stairs to a 
company of men, then in arms, and sent 
up a drummer, one Thomas Johnson, in- 
to the Court, who beat upon his drum. 

Several of the company came up, with 
their arms and clubs, which, together with 
the drum continually beating, made such 
a. noise (notwithstanding often proclama- 
tions made to be silent and keep the 
peace) that ttie Court could not examine 
the prisoner at the bar. 

And when there were (as the Court judg- 
ed) betwixt thirty and forty men come 
up into the Court, some with their arms 
and some with clubs; two persons, viz : 
Benjamin Borden and Kichard Borden, 
attempted to rescue the prisoner at the 
bar; and did take hold of him by the 
arms, and about the middle and forced him 
from the bar. The constable and under- 
sheriff, by the command of the court, ap- 
prehended the said Bordens, upon which 
several of the persons in the court room, 
assailed the constable and under-sheriff 
(the drum still beating and the people thronging 
up stairs with their arms) and rescued the 
twoBoidens. Upon which, the Justices 
and Kings Attorney General of the Pro- 
vince, (then present) alter commanding 
the King's peace to be kept, and no heed 
being givn thereto, drew their swords, 
and endeavored to re-take the prisoner, 
and apprehend some of the persons con- 
cerned in the rescue, but were resisted 
and assaulted themselves; the examina- 
tion of the prisoner was torn in pieces. 
In the scuffle, both Richard Borden and 
Benjamin Borden were wounded ; but the 
endeavor of the Court was not effectual 
in retaking the prisoner, for he was res- 
cued mid carried off, and made his escape. 
The people, viz, Captain Saftie Grover, 
Kichard Borden, Benjamin Borden, Oba- 
diah Holmes, Obadiah Bowne, Nicholas 
Stevens. George Cook, Benjamin Cook, 
Richard O-borne. Saniuei Willett, Joseph 



fl. According to tradition, Willett kept tavern at 
Way kake Landing, and, perhaps, this pinte spent his 
ill gotten cold in carousals at his liouss, and made 
friends with the shore people. 
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West, Garret Bowles, (Boels) Garret Wall, 
James Bollen, Samu«l Forman, William 
Winter, Jonathan Stout, James Stout, 
William Hendricks, t/2 John Bray, Wil- 
liam Smith, GershomMott, Abner Heughs, 
George Allen, John Cox, John Vaughan, 
Elisha Lawtence, Zebulon Clayton, James 
Grover, Jr., Richard Davis, Jeremiah Cur- 
ingam, Joseph Ashton.with others, to the 
number of about one hundred persons, 
did traitorously seize the Governor and 
Justices, and the Kings Attorney General, 
and Secretary, and the Clerk of the court, 
and the under-sheriff, and kept them un- 
der guard, close prisoners, from Tuesday 
the 25th of March, till the Saturday fol- 
lowing, being the 29th of the same month, 
and then released them. 

Gawen Drummond, Clerk. 

After this there are no court records 
until after the surrender, although some 
Court minutes of preceding years have 
been irregularly bound, and follow in the 
book, this record. It will be seen that 
Hamilton and Drummond were both 
Scotch. The influence of the Scotch Pro- 
prietors had placed several Scotchmen 
like John Reid, John Slewait, the High 
Sheriff, Gordon, Gawen Drummond and 
others, in high positions. This was very 
objectionable to the English, who were the 
original settlers, not only because of the 
national antipathy which ihen existed, 
but because the Scotch sided with the 
Proprietors and represented their inter- 
ests. Thus the two parties were called 
the Scotch Party and English Party. The 
stronghold of the English was at Middle- 
town. The sympathy of the Waykake 
people for Butterworth, was the spark 
which kindled into flame the passions of 
the people. In view of these troubles, in 
all of which Lewis Morris was prominent, 
and between him and the people of Mid- 
dletown there exisited a hearty hatred, it 
would not be out of place to quote from 
a certain letter, which he wrote a yea'r be- 
fore this time (1700), to the Bishop of Lon- 
don, concerning the state of religion in the 
Jerseys. 

•' Freehold was settled from Scotland. 
(Mr. Keith began the first settlement 
there, and owned a fine plantation, which 
he afterwards sold, and went into Penn 
sylvania.) About one-half of the Inhab 



itants theregl are Scotch Presbyterians 
and a sober people. The other part was 
settled by people (some fiorn New Eng- 
land, some from New York, and some 
from the forementioned Towns§2) who 
are, generally speaking, of no religion — 
There is in this Town, a Quaker Meeting 
house.p but most ol the Quakers who 
built it, have f.-llowed the views of Mr. 
Keith, and have not fixt yet on any relig 
ion, butare most inclinable to the Church, 
and could Mr. Keith be persuaded to go 
inio this Country, he would (with the 
blessing of God) not only bring 'o the 
Church, the Quakers that followed his 
views in East and West Jersey, which are 
numerous, but make many converts in 
that Country. §4 

Middletown was settled from New York 
and New England. It is a large Town- 
ship. There is no such thing us a church 
or religion amongst them. They are, per- 
haps, the most ignorant and wicked peo- 
ple in the world. Their meetings on Sun- 
days, are at the Public House, where they 
get their fill of lum. and go to fighting and 
running of races, which are practices very 
common, all the Province over §5 

Shrewsbury settled from New England, 
Rnode Island and New York. There are 
in it about thirty Quakers of both sexes, 
and I hey have a Meeting House. The 
rest of the people are. generally, of no re- 
ligion. The youth of the whole Province 
are very debauched, and very ignorant. — 
The Sabbath day seems there to be set 
apart, for rioting and drunkenness. In a 
word, a general ignorance and immorality 
runs through the youth of the whole 
Province. There was in the year 1697. 
some endeavors made to settle a mainten- 
ance in thai County for Ministers, and the 
greater part of the House of Commons 
(Assembly) were for it, but one Richard 
Hartshorne, a Quaker, and Andrew Bowne. 
an Anabaptist, found means in defeat it 
that session, and before the Assembly 



ana the old 'lownahip ot Free- 
Newark, Woodbridge, 



fi. William Hendricka had two grandsons, who, » ith 
some others from Monmouth, emigrated to aod Battled 
in one of the eastern comities of Pennsylvania, prior to 
the revolution. From one ef these grandsons Thomas 
A. Hendricks, oi Indiana, is said to have descended. 



Ji By 'there 
bold. 

l;l Bergen, Elzabethtown, 
Piacataway and Perth Aiuboy. 

23 Topanemua. 

34 The British church evidently followed this advice, 
as George Keith was sent out as a missionary in 1702. 
and succeeded in turning ninny ol the Freehold and 
Shrewsbury people to Episcopacy. He may therefnie 
be justly termed the father of this denomination in Mon- 
mouth. Keith .»B8 first a Presbyterian, Ihen became a 
Quaker to fecure the patronage or Robert Barclay, then 
an Episcopalian t ' secure friends in the British church. 

35 This statement 'hat there was no such thing aa 
religion or a church in Middlelown. was a deliberate 
falsehood. The Baptist church then and some thirty 
three years before, had been in existence. 






could sit again, one Jeremiah Bass, an 
Anabaptist Preacher, arrived, with a com- 
mission from the Proprietors of East Jer- 
sey as their Governor, and with instruc- 
tions from them, not to consent to any act 
in raise a maintenance for any Minister of 
any persuasion whatsoever, so there is no 
hope of doing anylhing of this kind, till 
the government is in other h&nds, — 
Whitehead's Papers of Governor Lewis Morris, 
pages 8, 9. 

Tli is account of Governor Lewis Morris 
should be received with considerable al- 
lowance, not alone because of his animos- 
ity to the Middletown people, who had 
so frequently presented him, and ignored 
his authority, but, at the time he wrote 
this letter, he was anxious to secure the 
appointment of Governor from the Brit- 
ish Crown. He sought the influence of 
the Church of England, which would like- 
ly have some power. Andrew Bowne, 
who he styles an Anabaptist, resided in 
Middletown Township, as did Richard 
Hartshorne, whom he styles a Quaker. — 
Both of these men were prominently 
talked of as being likely to get the ap- 
pointment. In this letter he adroitly 
poisons the minds of the great dignitaries 
of the Church in England against them, 
and parades his own zealous efforts in be- 
half of "The Church." He also gratifies his 
hatred of the. people, by abusing them. 
Lewis Morris was an ambitious and crafty 
man, and would have put the yoke of 
priestly tithes on the people of Mon- 
mouth, without any scruples, if it would 
have advanced his own interests. The 
people of Middletown had as po»r an opin- 
ion of htm, as he did of them, and when 
they broke up his Court and arrested him, 
they treated him like a common malefac 
tor, holding both him and his Court in the 
greatest contempt. 

At a Court ot Quarter Sessions held at 
Shrewsbury, Feb. 28, 1704, the following 
persons are Judgea. 

Capt. Andrew Bowne, E*q. 

John Bowne, ^ 

Richard Salter, | 

Obadiah Bowne, [-Justices. 

George Allen, 

Jeremiah Stillwell, J 

Nearly all these Justices were among 
• he party which broke up the Court in 
1701, and imprisoned the officers. 

At a Court of General Quarter Sessions 
held at Shrewsbury, Augt. 20th, 1704, the 
Court consisted of 

Lewis Morris, Judge. 



Anthony Pintard, ) 

Jeremiah Stillwell, I Justices. 

John Bowne, ! 

The following entry appears on the 
Minutes at this Court. 

" Edward. Viscount Cornbury, Captain 
General and Governor in Chief of ye 
Province of New York, New Jersey and 
all ye Territories and tracts ot land de- 
pending thereon in America, and Vice Ad 
miral of ye same. 

To all to whom these Presents shall 
come, greeting: Know ye, that I, said Lord 
Cornbury, have assigned, constituted and 
appointed, and by these Presents, do as- 
sign, constitute, and appoint, Lewis Morris, 
Esq , to be Judge of His Magisties Inferior 
Court of Common Pleas, to beholden in 
\e County of M mmouth, in ye Province of* 
New Jersey, with authority to use and ex- 
ercise all power and jurisdiction, belonging 
to ye said Court, which are specified in ye 
ordinance, intitled an ordinance of His 
Excellency in Council, for establishing 
Courts of Judicature for ye ease and bene- 
fit of such respective City, Town andCoun- 
>y, within ye Province of New Jersey. And 
ye said Lewis Morris, assisted with Andrew 
Bowne, Anthony Paintard, John Reid and 
Jeremiah Stillwell, Justices of the Peace 
in ye said County, or with any two of them, 
to hear, try and determine all cases and 
matters of law, cognizable in ye said Court 
and to award executions thereon, accord- 
ingly, Given under my hand and seal at 
Perth Amboy in ye Province of New Jer- 
sey this sixth and twentieth day of August 
Anno Domini, 1703, and in ye second year 
of Her Majesties Reign. Cornburv. 

A record of ye return of Highwaies, New 
Jersey. 

27th of September, 1705. 

We the Commissioners of the Countie 
of Monmouth, appointed by act of Assem- 
bly, in the third year of Her Majesties 
Reign e, for laying out of Highways, have 
laid them, as follows : 

Beginning below John Leonard, at the 
Landing, known by the name of the Cher- 
ry Tree Landing ; thence along the south 
side of the house, as the road goes to Re- 
membrance Lippencotts corner, of his 
fence; thence upon a straight line to the 
Pear Tree in William Worth's field; thence 
on the northside of the Pear Tree, to the 
Brook ; thence along the southside of the 
highway at the south end of Richard Lip- 
pincots corner; thence as the road lies to 
Francis Bordens corner tree, by the high- 
way (ye tree to stand in ye middle ■ f ye 
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road) ; thence upon a straight line to the I 
Brook by Bickleys ; thence as the road lies 
to the corner of William Astens (Ashton) 
orchard ; thence to a white oak tree 
.standing a little to the eastward of 
John Lippipcotts, Jr. ; thence as the Path 
is to the old Road ; thence along the 
Road to the corner of Joseph Parkers 
land; thence turning the corner up the 
path as the old road did lye, to the corner 
..f Nicholas Browns fence, by the Meeting 
House; thence as the road now lyes to 
near Woodmancys house; then leaving 
the road near Woodmancys house, to go 
the most direct and convenient way to the 
place where Lewis Morris made a bridge 
on the Fall run, a little above the Landing, 
known bv the name of the Fall Landingso 
over that place, the most direct and con- 
venient way, along the north side of the 
said Lewis Morris cleared field, to a place 
called Little Falls, ill the old way to Free- 
hold and Amboy, and thence the most di- 
rect and convenient way to the north cor- 
ner of Morris' wheat Held, and thence 
along the north side of said field, the most 
direct and convenient way to Hoping 
Bridge; thence to Peter Tiltons; thence 
along the new markt trees on Stony 
Biook, to the old road; thence along the 
maikt trees on the south 9ide of the path, 
till thev come into the path again ; 'thence 
by Job Throckmorton's; thence as the 
road lyes to Combs Brook ; thence 
as the road lyes to the gully be 
tween Thomas Formans and the Scoole 
(school) House; thence as the old 
road was laid out to David Claytons 

gully by his fence; thence road 

within his fence, so into the path, then 
along the old road as it was laid out, that 
bound the tract of land, 'till it comes to 
Conies' Path ; thence along the ridge be- 
tween the two paths, to Coales' Bridge ; 
thence along the new mark't trees to the 
same path, to a black oak tree mark't on 
two sides, so along to a black oak tree 
marked upon two sides; thence turning 
out, on the north side of the road running 
along the new mark't tree9, till it comes 
to Holman's road against Thomas Estill's; 
so along the road 'till it comes to a black 
oak tree, marked on two sides; thence 
turning out on the south side of the path 
along the new mark't trees 'till it comes 
to Mose9 Robbins' corner tree standing un- 
der Cunny Hillside; thence running along 
Cunnv Hillside; thence along the new 
mark't trees, 'till it comes to Robert 



Huchason's corner tree ; thence to a hick- 
ory tree mark't on two sides; thence to 
two whiteoaks mark't on both sides, 
standing in the Post Road, and all roads 
to be four rods in breadth 

Elisha Lawrence, 
Obadiah Bowne, 
Benjamin Borden, 
John Woolley. 
Another highway beginning at the Falls 
River Bridge, above the Landing afore- 
said ; then in the most direct and conve- 
nient way, to the old Swimming River 
Bridge in the road to Middletown ; thence 
as the road went to Jumping Brook ; 
thence to Crooked run, as the road for- 
merly went to Nutswamp ; thence to 
Mordecai Gibbons, his fence ; thence along 
the fence, by the path, as the path now is, 
to the middle of the road, and so along 
the path, as it now goes to Poiaica, the 
most convenient way over; thence as the 
road now lies, till it comes to Moses Lip- 
pelt's new field ; thence cross the 
field to the fence at the head of 
the gully, so along to a small walnut 
tree standing in Wilkins' wheat field, so 
to the road, down the hill and over the 
brook, along as the path now goes, to the 
corner of Wilkins' fence, so up the line 
between Wilkins and Hartshorne, (the 
line to be in the middle of the road), till 
it comes over the gully ; thence all into 
the highway; so along Wilkins' fence, 
'till it comes into the street, which is to 
remain tour rods wide. 
Sept. 28, 1705. 

Emsua Lawrence, 

Benjamin Borden. 
Obadiah Bowne. 
Record of a highway from Middletown 
to ye County line, towards Amboy. 

Also another highway, beginning at 
James Grover's; thence along Waycake 
path to a red oak marked; thence to the 
brook called Cochowdes' Brookf to a 
marked tree; thence to William Hen 
drick's Mill; thence to the bottom of 
James Dorsett's bog; thence to Benet'sold 
house ; t hence to Wigwam Po int; thence 
_ tThtB~b7oolTha8 its source at CocowSer Spring, 
among the Mi«l.llet..wi. hills, a spring lumens among 
thelndiansand first settlers lor its medicinal proper iee. 
John Ruckman.Sr., was the first settler on and o» per Ol 
the lands aronnd this Spring. He wascelebra.ed as a ha- 
ter, aud for his Influence with the lndi 
buried at the foot of the hill. JlWt uorth 
Spring; but all traces of bis grave are n< 
oroperty passed to the Taylor s, and <- 
by Sheriff J'-hn Taylor to Oeorg- 

and Taylor, a few years aft 

Perth Amboy, where he died. 
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to Freehold Bridge by ye Rocks; thence 
the most convenient way to the bottom 
of Mohwhingsonjr bog ; thence to ye brook 
at the Pound, so direct to the Point where 
ye Indian Path went, down below Thomas 
Smith's; I hence crossing ye brook, so to 
Amboy Path; thence ye directest and 
best way to the County line. 

This road laid out by us. 

Elisha Lawrence, 
John Hebron, 
Obadiah Bowne, 

Commissioners. 

March ye 21st, Anno Dom. 1705-6. 

A Record of a driftway, by Thomas 
Boleses (Boels) March ye 14th, 170 5-6. 

Layd out a driltway, in Freehold, be- 
ginning at Samuel Redford's fence, by ye 
highway, then running, hs ye mark't trees 
goes, cross ye lots of Agus'us Gordon 
nnd Thomas Boell; allowing to said 
B>el], i wo gales upon ye said way, to 
ye head of a gully up on the north side 
of ye said BohII lot ; I hence cross a branch 
of Holman's Bog to the bridge that lavs 
by Lovchyell's lot, so cross Lovchyell's 
lot, as ye way goes, tmougli the brook by 
Thomas Boell's Barn, so along ye path to 
Stone Hill, and to Thomas ILinkinson's 
land, along as the road goes, till it comes 
where ye old road went into ve field; 
thence where the old road went, till it 
comes out of the field at the head of the 
Spring by ILinkison's house; thence as 
the road now goes, till it conies to Am- 
boy road, allowing swinging gates upon 
this road, which are not to be hung with- 
in ye space of ten years, but to lye open. 
Obadiah Bowne, 
Benjamin Borden, 
Elisha Lawrence. 
John Hebron. 

Commissioners. 

Entered March 21, Anno Horn. 1705 6. 

April 2d, 1706. 

Then laid out a highway of three rods, 
beginning at William Hendricks' Mill : 
thence as direct, as sircu instance will ad- 
mit of, to Cowder's Brook, where Walter 
Wall's path went over; thence over along 
the piiih, 'till it comes to Ruckman's 
P«th that goes to W&ycake ; thence 
cross the bog that comes from John 
Smith ; thence direct, crossing a brook lo 
S:out's Bridge, so over ye Swamp; thence 
along ye mark't trees to Riile Bridge ; 
thence direct cross ye corner of John 
yobs field, to a dead white oak tree stand- 
'"g between ye fence and ye brook; 
thence along ye old marked trees, till it 



comes to the patli that goes to John Jobs, 
from John Bowne's; thence along the 
marked trees till it comes to ye path; 
thence along ye path, till it comes to ye 
fence of Samuel Culvers; so cross the 
corner of Samuel Culver's field to the 
Brook, that parts Culver's land from 
Harlshorne's land. 

Also, another road from the mouth of 
James Bowne's Creek ; thence along ye 
marked trees and path as it now goes, till 
it comes to Henry Mashes; thence along 
ye path till it comes to the Brook below 
John Stout's, to be two rods wide. 

Also, another road from Waycake, along 
ye new path, till it runs to ye path that 
goes to John Smith's; thence direct to 
the bog that comes from John Smith's, 

where ye path comes from bridge. 

To be two rods wide. 

Obadiah Bowne, 
Elisha Lawrence, 
Benjamin Borden, 
Commissioners. 

Entered April 29, Anno Dom. 1706. 
Book of Minutes No. 1, 1688-1721. 

At a Court held on Fourth Teusday of 
December, 1705. 

John Bo«'ne, President. 

Richard Salter, Obadiah Bowne, An- 
thony Woodward, George Allen, Jeremiah 
.Still well, Assistants. 

At ye request of John Craig, Walter 
Xer, William Bennet, Patrick Imly, in 
behalf of themselves and their brethren, 
ye Protestant Desenters of Freehold 
called Presbelerians, that their publick 
meeting house may be recorded. Ordered 
by this Court, that it be recorded as fol- 
loweth: "The meeting house for reli- 
gious worship, belonging to the Protestant 
desenters, called ye Presbyterians of ye 
Town of Freehold, in ye County of Mon- 
mouth, is situate, built, lying and being 
at and upon a piece of rising ground,* 
commonly known and called by the name 
of " Freehill " in said Town. (Township.) 

Mr. John Boyd, Minister of the D. 
Presbeteriansof Freehold, did also person- 
ally appear, and desire that he might 
be admitted to qualify himself, as the 
law directs in that behalf. 

Oidered, that further consideration 
thereof be referred until the next Court 
of Quarter Sessions. 

At the next Court of Quarter Sessions 
held at Shrewsbury, May 28lh, 1706, the 
following ac tion was taken. 

*Tlie little knoll on John Van Kirk's larm in Marl- 
borough township, near Gideon C. McDowells residence. 
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" Whereas, Mr. John Boyd, Minister ol 
ye Presbyterians of Freehold, made ap- 
plication to ye Court of Sessions, held last 
December, that he might be admitted to 
qualifie himself, as ye law directs in tbat 
behalf, and ve Court ordered that the fur- 
ther consideration thereof should be re- 
ferred. And now ye said John Boyd ap- 
peared in open sessions, and was by the 
Court permitted to qualitie himself, and 
accordingly the said John Boyd hath 
qualified himself as ye law in that case di- 
rects, viz., did take ye oath made, in a 
statute, made in the first year of then- 
Majesties Keign, entitled, "An act tor re- 
moving and preventing all questions and 
disputes concerning ye assembling of ye 
Parliament; and did make and subscribe 
ye declaration mentioned in ye statute 
made in ye 30th year of ye reign of King 
Charles ye 2nd, intitled, 'An act to pre- 
vent Papists from sitting in either house 
of Parliament-, 1 and did also declare his 
approbation of, and did subscribe ye arti- 
cles of religion, mentioned in ye statute 
made in ye 30th year of the Reign of ye 
late Queen Elizabeth except ye 34, 35 
and 36, and these words of ye 20th article, 
viz., ' The Church hath power to decree rites 
or ceremonys and authority in controversies oj 
faith and etc.' " 

All which are entered here of record, 
according to ye directions of another Act of 
Parliament, entitled, " An act exempting 
his Majesties Protestant subjects, desent 
ing from ye Church of Engiand, from the 
penalties of certain laws. 

Burlington, 11th June, 1708. 

Gentlemen ;— I am commanded by order 
of his Excellency, in Council, to write to 
you, to take diligent care to call before 
you, or any two of your Quorum, all such 
persons whohavenot.asyet.taken the oaths 
appointed, instead of ye oathsof allegiance 
and supremacy, and subscribed Hie rest, and 
subscribed and taken the abjuration oath 
appointed in the first year of her present 
Majesties Reign. And you are, as the 
law directs, to return the names of all 
such persons as shall refuse ye same, that 
they may be prosecuted against according 
to law. And of this you are by no means 
to fuile. 

I am you humble servant, 

J. Bass. 



Superscription 

" For Her Majesties Service," 
To Capt. John Bownk, 
Capt. Richard Saltbr, 
Obadiah Bowne, 
Anthony Woodward, 
Jeremiah Stillwell, 
George Allen, Esq'rs, 
Justices of ye Peace for ye County of 
Monmouth. 

" Record of God's judgment on Richard 
Combs, at Shrewsbury, in a Court of Ses- 
sions, Anno Dom. 1707. 

"Richard Combes, being on his examina- 
tion before the Court, on charge of steal- 
ing Edward Taylor's hogs; he was bold in 
declaring his innocency, and was told by 
the Justices to take care, how he did per- 
sist to deny, that which all men did believe 
him guilty of. He then again called upon 
God', and said that God knew his innocency," 
and that he was clear of the charge of stealing 
hogs. One or two of the Justices looking 
full in his face, prayed him to forbear ap- 
pealing to the Great Being, who would 
one day meet with him for it. if he was 
guilty of the crime charged. He again 
began to call on God, saying that God 
knew he was clear ,and suddenly fell down, 
like one struck dead. He was helped up, 
just opened his eyes, and fell down again, 
and looked like n dead man, and did not 
recover in a considerable time to be sensi- 
ble. Hi* tongue hung out of Ins mouth, 
and he did not wholly come to himself in 
some weeks. 

By order of the Court, 

James Bollen, Clerk. 
There seems to have been no proof of 
his guilt before the Court, as they were 
then examining the case, yet the Court as- 
sumes his guilt. This was enough to ex- 
cite a person conscious of his innocence. 

A charge of this kind, perhaps, mali 
ciously preferred by some sly and craftv 
person, was sufficient lo set him in a fever 
of excitement, and when in spite of his 
solemn protestations of his innocency, the 
very tribunal, which should have waited 
until all the facts were before it, persisted 
in the assumption of his guilt. That un- 
der such excitement, there should have 
been a rush of blood to the brain, and ft 
fit, is not verv surprising. This record is 
proof that the Dogberries of the bench 
were unfit for their positions, but no proof 
of the defendant's guilt. 

At a Court of Sessions held at Middle- 
town, in Sept., 1709, Joseph Morgan whs 
I qualified in the same way as John Boyd, 
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as the Minister of the Presbyterians of 
Freehold Township. 

At a Court of Quarter Sessions held at 
Shrewsbury, the fourth Tuesday of Febru- 
ary, 1710. the Judges were : 

Jeremiah Bass. Esq., President; John 
Anderson, Samuel Dennis, John Leonard, 
James Ashton, Esquires. 

Alexander Griffith, Attorney General. 

Benjamin Stout, High Sheriff. 

At a Court of Quarter Sessions held at 
Middletown, the First Tuesday of Decem- 
ber, 1711. 

Justices present— John Reid,f Presi- 
dent; John Anderson, f John Leonard, 
James Hubbard, Assistants. 

Henry Leonard, High Sheriff of the 
County. 

Grand Jurt. 

Hugh Hartshorne, Foreman, 

Richard James, 

William Hunt, 

Joseph Golden, 

Andrew Wilson, 

Cornelius Tomson, 

John Okeson, 

John Scank (Schanck), 

William Wilkison, 

Benjamin Coleman, 

John Chamberlin, 

Hendrick Hulan, 

Johannes Polhemus, 

John Scot, 

George Allen Smith, 

John Warring, 

Richard Job. 

At a Court of Quarter Sessions held at 
Freehold, J for the County of Monmouth, 
the Fourth Tuesday ot November, Anno 
Domini, 1715. 

Justices present — John Reid, Presi 
dent; James Ashton. Lawrence Van 
Hook,§ Joseph Wnrdell, Ricnard Cham- 
bers, John Wilson. 

ThomasGordon, Esq., Attorney General. 

Gideon Crawford, High Sheriff of said 
County. 

Grand Jurors. 

Peter Wilson, Foreman, 

John Coks, (Cox), 
__AIpxander Doue.|| 

t-'oliu Keid Hint Jolin Anderson were both buried at 
•opniiemus. Tbeir tombstones may be seen there at 
»QI8 ilny. 

f rhi» was the (lrst County Court held in Freehold 
on u • *'" 1 "'* Co " nt y » ei " •>«« been here ever since— 
"ne hundred Hod sixty-two yearn. 

JLawrence Van Hook was the first Dutchman to hold 
•Judicial position in Monmouth County. 

Xander Doue was a Scotchman, as we are informed 
iibstooeat Topanemus burying ground. 
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Albert Covenoven, (Conover), 
Cornelius Lain, 
John Giseberson, 
John Van Mater, 
John Remine, 
Hendrick Werwey, 
Johannes Smack. (Smock), 
Alexander Clark, 
James Crane, (Craig), 
Johannes Polhemus, 
Jacob Covenoven, (Conover), 
John Hulet, 
Nathan Allen, 
Wilham Juel, (Jewell), 
Gawin Watson. 

At a Court of General Quarter Sessions 
held at Freehold, Feb. 28th, 1720. 

Justices — John Reid. James Hubbard, 
David Johnston, John Wilson, Lawrence 
Van Hook. 

Gideon Crawford, High Sheriff of the 
County. 

Grand Jurymen. 
Richard Stout, 
Garret Schenck 
John Schenck, 
John Wall, 
Charles Gordon, 
Garvin Watson, 
JJaniel Ketcham, 
Timothy Lloyd, 
John West, 
John Eaton, 
Marmaduke Horseman, 
John Throckmorton, 
William Madock, 
Bonjamin Van Cleave, (Cleaf), 
William Jones, 
John Sutphen, 
Aert Williams, 
William Clark, 
Obadiah Holmes, 
John Okerson, 
Charles Hubbs, 
David Allen, of Squat), 
Jacob Large, 
John King. 

The Sachem, Wequehela, brought the 
Indian, Weleha'.ely and some others into 
Court, to answer the complaint of Robert 
Hubbs and others, for shooting at the said 
Hubbs. After hearing the allegation on 
both sides the Court ordered Welehalely's 
gun to be delivered to him and dismissed 
complaint on both sides. 

Among the constables and overseers of 
the highways appointed by this Court, we 
find the following names: 

Mindart Le Fever, Richard Horsefield, 
constables for Freehold ; Thomas Van 
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The presiding judge of the Court of 
Quarter Sessions, Mr. John Bam!, was a 
Scotchman, and a prominent man in ns 
day. His grave and tombstone may still 
be seen at Topanemus graveyard, near 
Marlborough village. The following is a 
copy of a paper found among private lam- 
ily papers, which purports to have been 
written by him : . 

"Mr. John Reid's observations on the 
law* of New Jersey, 1713. " 

"Some observations of our Laws, in a 
letter to one of our Representatives ior the 
Eastern Division of New Jersey. 

" Having revised and sorted our Laws, 
and made some remarks thereupon in 
another paper, 1 find that during the Pro- 
prietors administration, there was 7 Ses- 
sions of the General Assembly, and 107 
Acts Past. Whereof 8 are Repealed, 8 
Expired, 4 the Reason of 'em are ceased ; 
22 supplanted by new acts ; 14 are become 
useless by the alteration of our circum- 
stances, on the surrendering of tl.e gov- 
ernment ; a clause of one disagreeable to 
English Law ; ft clause of one an. I 49 Acts 
in force, one of which Acts contains 3J 
heads called General Laws, of which there 
ia a clause of one Repealed ; one ceased ; 
two supplanted; one become useless as 
above; a clause of one and 27 laws in 
force. There are two clauses and 76 laws 
of force in the Eastern Division, but how 
many in the Western Division 1 can l tell. 
That must be the work of another hand. 
In meantime, since theSurrender. when 
East and West Jersey whs united, there 
has been 6 sessions of General Assemt.lv, 
and 32 Acts past; whereof 2 almost and 
11 quite expired. 3 ceased. 2 disallowed, 
3 not yet approved, and 17 of force In the 
whole Province. And because the East- 
ern and Western Divisions have their dis 
tinct laws ( as they were two Provinces), 
and that the laws of each can't be ot force 
in both, tho' now united ; Her Majesty 
has directed that these laws (of Hie Pro- 
prietors), be revised, and such ol 'em as 
shall be found fit. be reenacied to oblige 
the whole Province This would be a good 
and necessar.v work, But I think most ol 
our laws, old" and new, want mending; 
and experience tells that patching and 
mending Acts upon Acts, has very much 
accumulated and contused our laws.— 
Therefore 1 would propose a new digest o. 
of our L'+ws, and out of all our Acts to 
extract the most useful, (repealing the 
rest), and by adding these unto from the 
statutes and neighboring acts, compared 



with our circumstances, complete a sound 
body of Laws. This would he a noble 
work. 'Tis a great work, but not unau De- 
portable. Committees may be appointed 
For the interval of assemblies, to prepare 
materials for this building, and at any sit- 
ting of Assembly, a committee to poh>h 
and bring 'em in from time to time, until 
this goodly structure can be raised. In 
the meantime, you know, sir, how these 
Laws (by the Proprietors), have been set 
at naught bj designing men. and counted 
of no force, since the Surrender. But that 
this conceit should be entertained by oth- 
ers, even against their own interest, is 
most unaccountable. But as it would re- 
flect on the wisdom of this Colony to part 
with their law so easily, so 1 believe the 
General Assembly will take notice of em. 
For my part I have considered all this 
matter, and can find but these nine imag- 
inable ways whereby these laws can lie 
avoided : 

First, If they are repugnant to funda- 
mentals, as the constitution of English 
Law and Government l the Queen's Pre- 
rogative; tier peoples rights. 

Second, Contrary to a statute forbidding 
the Proprieiers to make any law against 
such an act of Parliament, as that for reg- 
ulating t he Plantation Trade. 7&8W. 

3. Oa. 22. ^ , , 

Thild, Contrary to the Queen s Instruc- 
tions and not yet approved; as the 2nd 
Act, Jan'y, 1709, ('l was for future Assem- 
blies to sit at Burlington), but here, ob- 
serve, that in all other cases, the Royal 
approbation is tacit, and our Acts are in 
force until her Majesties disallowance ot 
'em, be si»nified to our Governor here, un- 
der the Queen's sign manual. 

Fourth Or where they are disallowed 
by her Majesty, as the 5th and 7lh Acts ot 
1704. One was contrary to the Queen » 
Royal Proclamation ; 'Tother was disa- 
greeable to English Law, in castrating Ne- 
groes, that entice or attempt to ravish any 
white woman. 

Fifth, Or Repealed by an act heie; as 
that clause (30th of 8th Act, 1682), dis- 
solving the marriage for adultery, as by 
the Act of 1692. 

" Sixth, Or expired by their own limita- 
tion, as the 3d Act, June 1709. 

Seventh, Or, when the reasons ot em 
are ceased, as the 3d Act, 1682. 

Eighth, Or because usehss by the al- 
teration of our circumstances on the Sur- 
render, as are almost all our acts for set- 






tling of Courts, pursuant to the i ropu* 



tors Concessions. Because her Majesties 
commission and Royal instructions iooui 
Governor here, are instead of said conces- 
sions, in relation to the Government, and 
our Courts art now established by an or- 
dinance of the Governor and Coil eil. The 
same is befa'len our 17th Aci, 1682 which 
Contains I he oaths and subscriptions of our 
public officers, pursuant ti said Conces- 
sions. For now her Majesty directs (he 
oaths and subscriptions appointed by Pai- 
1 anient to be taken. Stat. I, W & M. oa. 
8. and 24 C. 2 ca. 2, and 13 W. 3 ca. 6 
] Ann. Ci. 22. 

Njti'h Or supplanted bv new nets, ns 
the 12ih, 1.3th, I4ih and )5ih acts. 1682 
for the most pari by the 3d Act. 1704, for 
an old law gives place to a new law, when 
contrary laws come in question. 2nd, 
A'oyes Grounds and Maxims " 

And ii"W it follows, ol course, that all 
other acts which fill not under any ol 
these nine heads, are ol f.-rce in the place 
in which they were enacted. And tho' 
'lis common to speak slightingly of these 
our Laws, yet but one instance against 
any of 'em. viz.: that our Acts for the reg- 
ulating of marriages are repugnant to the 
Liws of England, and therefore void. 

But if this was true, it can't. Militat 
against the rest of those laws. Besides, 1 
must here observe, a liitle. Tho' these 
Acts d lifer from that part of the statute 
(by taking in the Justices, where the Min- 
ister is not. or will not solemnize (he mat- 
riage, as in the case of unhaptized persons). 
it does not make 'em void. For if our 
circumstances were the same in all re 
8pecis with theirs in England, we had no 
need to make these or any other acis here 

In that case we should only need to have 
some represent itives in I'arli inient. Bui 
as our Circumstances vary, so must our 
Laws from those ol England, and no oth- 
erwise. This is plainly implyed and pre- 
supposed in these words of her Majesties 
directions, viz : I hat our Laws be not re- 
pugnant, t'Ul as nigh as may be agreeable 
t'lhe L.ws and statutes of England, 
w «ience by ihe way, it may be easily in- 
ferred, that so far as the Laws mid stat- 
utes of Eimlan I (made for the benefil of 
the subject), that cm fit our circumstan- 
ces, and have the same reason heie, take 
1'lace here, According to those maxims of 
•he law, ubi eadem rat is, est uhi partem 
•eft where there's I he same reason, there's 
«'* same law. if circumstances agree, 
Juit "cessante ratione legis, cessat ipsa 
le *, ' where there is not the same reason, 




the law ceases, for " ratio legis est anima 
legis," the reason of the law is the life of 
the law. And bv these rules we may 
know what statutes reach here and what 
not, when any statute or part of a statute 
is applicable to cases here and when not. 
But it would prevent disputes, and give 
great satisfaction, if our General Assembly 
would collect such statutes, enact and 
print 'em, lor the use ol this Colony. 

And now to return to our old Laws; I 
Mm the only argument devised against 
t hem is this; the power by which these laws 
here made is extinct, therefore they are 
become void. But how can this be? — 
' T'wus no usurped power, but graciously 
granted by the Crown. Can the Queen's 
power be extinct? For unless the foun- 
tain fail, the stream will run. Her Majes- 
ty's power and goodness emanates us the 
Ileal and light of the sun. The B.-atns 
can't be divided from the sun, nor this 
derived power from the Queen. 

The Proprietors may appoint their Gov- 
ernors, but Her Majesty has the approv- 
ing of 'em. 

The proprietary governments may make 
laws not repugnant to English law, yet if 
they do Her Majesty has the controlling 
of 'em. Of late an act of the General As- 
sembly in Connecticut, and another in 
Carolina, weie both repealed by her Maj- 
esty in Council. For one was against the 
lit.erty ; 'tother against the property of 
her subjects. And so appeals lie to the 
Queen from all the Proprietary govern- 
ments. See the Charter to the Duke of 
York. All these acts of government are 
pe r formed by the Q teen's Power which 
never dies. 'Twas by virtue thereof in 
!he Proprietors charter, that all these our 
Laws were made anil enacted, therefore 
they are all the Queen's Laws; all exe- 
cuted in the Queen's name; and all this 
among the Queen's subjects, lor which we 
may all thank God, and pray God save 
tin.- Queen. 

Ami how do you think the people of 
S mill and North Britain would like the 
argument, viz.: their distinct Pnliaments, 
therefore all their laws before the union 
are become void. If you say, 'twas one of 
the conditions of the union that these 
laws should remain. I say 'twas one of 
i he conditions of the surrender that our 
rights should remain, and these laws are 
pai t of our lights and guard our estates. 
If you say, the British Parliament con- 
firmed the peculiar laws of Sou'h and 
North Britain, I say the New Jersey Gen- 
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eral Assembly no doubt will confirm the 
peculiar laws of the Eastern and Western 
Divisions, tho' hitherto omiited. 

Again, the laws of England and Scot- 
land ceased not between the union and 
confirmation Act of Great Britain s 1 ar- 
liamen*, nor does the laws of East and 
West New Jersey cease between the sur- 
render and confirmation Act of New Jer- 
sey's General Assembly. 

And if these laws were not in force 
many inconveniences would follow in the 

mean time. 

And "ab inconvnienti" is an argu- 
ment in law Coke 1, Institute Ca. 11. For 
example. If it were not tor our 4lh. act, 

1693. we should be as much perplexed 
about our several Townships, as our neigh- 
bors of the Western division are. for want 
of such an Act, and how inconvenient 
that would be is only too visible. 

If it were not for the llthof the 8th 
Act of 1682, entries as well as pleadings 
could not be in the English Tongue here; 
which would be verv inconvenient, not- 
withstanding 'tis against the Practice as 
well as the statutes of England. 

If it were not for our 2d Act, May, 1688, 
(whereby all process shall issue out ol 
the office of the Clerk of the Peace of each 
County), here would be cause of error in 
all actions tried since the surrender, 
(where no rule ol Court for it), which 
would be inconvenient with a vengeance, 
for there's no law or practice of England 
for that, nor ordinance of Governor nor 
Council here, neither can we plead pre- 
scription for it. But I am told. Sir, U« 
some attornies at law, whose interests dil- 
fer from ours, that opposes these our laws, 
because some of 'em help to secure our 
land titles, which they would disturb — 
They say of our titles, we can't eject 
strangers that get possession of our lands. 
For that every one of the Proprietors be- 
ing Tenants in common, have not sealed 
our deed. And, if they dare thu* ques- 
tion our title, what will income of all the 
neighboring plantations? For Bast New 
Jersey land titles were ever considered the 
best and that upon good grounds. 

Our lands were granted by Patent, 
signed by the Governor and Council, with 
the broad seal of the Province affixed, in- 
stead of the hands and seals of all the Pro 
prielors And this by vinue of the Pro- 
prietors Original Concessions, and upon 
which this Colony was first planted and 
ever since peopled. 

Moreover when the Proprietors had di- 
vided New Jersey into twoprovinces, and 



the number of Proprietors were increased 
to twentv-four in East New Jersey, and 
to whom" the Duke ol York made a new 
..rant of confirmation, both of soil and 
Government, in the year 1682, and this 
ratified by Proclamation of King Charles 
2d in the year 1683, here the same meth- 
od of convevance was continued and pur- 
sued, and that same year. 1683, 'twas en- 
forced by Act of General Assembly , where- 
by all patents made or to be made as 
aforesaid, and declared *oou, which act 
nmoni!Sl the rest was confirmed pursuant 
to said concessions by all the Proprietor! 
or their proxies residing here or in Great 

Britain. , , _ 

Again, this Act among others, was also 
confirmed by another Act of General As- 
sembly in the year, 1692 So that had 
there been any omission of some Propri- 
etors, at any time. 1 think, hy the con- 
cessions and acts, confirmations and con- 
tinual usage, 'twas maugre Monins. For 
•us a maxim of the Law omnia consensus 
tollit errorem, such consent taken away 
error, had there been any. 

And as the Proprietors have been thus 
careful, so their proceedings were as or- 
derly For the commit lee of proprietors 
and proxies, whereof the Governor wm 
President, directed what laud and to 
whom : which being entered by the Sec- 
retary, a warrant thence is^ed, signed by 
Ihe Governor, for the Suiveyor to lay it 
out, whose return (containing the situ- 
ation and boundaries ot each tract) was 
certified to the Secretary's office, where 
, he same is recorded, in a Book and he 
original kept on file; from which the 
patent was drawn, then executed as above 
and lastly registered. 

And now. sir, where is there any Colo- 
ny that ever came up to this most exact 
method? And yel, I say, without all h»J 
,o do, the Governor and Counsellor, 
hauus! with the broad seal ol the Prov- 
ince gave the sanction. 

And even without the said ^cessions, 
(which alone are enough). »» a J' ,,0 "J 
iheseac.sof the General Assembly and 
confirmations of proprietors and P«o*>«J 
,!,,« method is good; as W »»«J°"f 
the only and common way ol co'.vejjnc- 
here, according to that maxim ol the LaVJ 
-communis error toil jus." A common 
error constitutes a right, as an acqu es 
enre made by the majority alone , when 
U»eV e e be a hundred prop, .etors is good. 
Noys grounds and maxims ot the Law, r. 
9, Max. 27. 
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I'm also told, sir, that some of the 
same gentlemen, who have been suffered 
to l-o at this bold rate against our Laws 
and Land Titles, would also deprive us of 
the English siatutes. Affirming that no 
statute reach here, unless the plantations 
are therein expressed, or by general words 
included, whereby they would confound 
these colonies with conquered countries. 

For 'tis true, that to piaces conquered, 
(as the Island of Jamaica), the statutes 
extend not where not mimed, or gener- 
ally included; but to places firs ^discov- 
ered or possessed by the English (as 
these Colonies), all the Laws and Stat- 
utes, that can agree witli our ciicumstnn- 
ces, and have the same, reason here, came 
along with 'em, and all others of like na- 
ture made since or to be made, are ami 
will be in force here, without any act of 
General Assembly. This is evident from 
the rules and maxims above mentioned. 
And here's a manifest difference, whether 
these gentlemen know it or not. But i he 
goodness of our King and Queen causes 
English Law in another manner, to ex- 
tend to these conquered countries, in 
granting 'em power 10 hold Parliaments 
or General Assemblies, example King 
Henry 2d, after he hail conquered Ire- 
land, at the instance of the Irish, sent 
thither the Modus tenendi Paiiianientutn. 
And by an act of Parliament in Ireland, 
they took in Magna Charta, and all the 
Antienl Statutes of England. Anno 10. H. 
7. which before that did not. extend to 
Ireland, Coke 4, Insti 349-351. But the 
like was never said of Colonies first dis- 
covered or possessed by the English. 

And when Jamaica was conquered from 
the Spaniards, 'twas the opinion of all the 
judges of England, that the Spanish Laws 
only were of force there, until ilie Eng- 
lish should enact laws of their own. But 
Was it ever said, that the Indian and not 
the English laws were in force here? 

I mean in these 12 colonies on the 
Main Continent of America, besides sev- 
eral Islands in the West Indies, that were 
first discovered or possessed l>v the Eng- 
lish. 

Therefore, these gentlemen finding us 
possessed of and governed by English 
Laws, and seeing tier Majesty will nut 
suffer us the use of any other, by disal 
lowing our Till act, 1704, are forced to 
confess, that the Common Law of Eng- 
land extends to the Plantations. Well, 
but even this includes the principal stat- 
utes. For as the Common Law is the 
niost Oeneral and Anlient Law of Eng- 



land, so it appears and is to be found in 
the statutes of Magna Charta and other 
AntientStatules, (which for the most part 
are affirmations of common law), in the 
original writs or judicial records, and in 
the books of terms and years, Coke's Insti- 
tutes. And 'tis proved already, that none 
of these extend to conquered countries. 

Moreover, in a late tryal had on an ap- 
peal home from Jamaica, concerning a de- 
vise not pursuing the statute. 29, C 2, ca. 3. 
It was resolved, that these statutes 
do not extend to Jamaica, whence 
these Gentlemen infer that the 
statutes extend not to any of (be 
Plantations, when not named or by gen- 
eral w'oids included, as to say '-within 
any of the Queen's dominions." Which, 
if no indication of ignorance, it certainly 
discovered their design, as may be seen by 
what follows: For by the common law 
we can't convey our lands from one to an- 
other, without solemn livery of seizin or 
by Fine and Recovery. Coke 1st Inst. 
And if they can persuade us out of the 
help of the statutes, 27 H.'.s, ca. 10, 
whereby the use is transferred into pos- 
session, thousands in these parts of the 
world wanting Livery of Seizin, have no 
possession in Law by consequence strang- 
er may enter, and these Gentlemen for a fee 
will d> fend' em. II joint tenants or tenants 
in common refuse to make partition, 
they can't be compelled by the Common 
Law, Lit 299. 318. And if they can keep 
off the statute 31 H. 8 ca., and 81 H, 8 ca, 
32, those familes, whose lands have been 
so parted are to sue, and these gentlemen 
must settle Vm. 

Nor can w» devise our lands by the 
Common Law, Inst. Ill C And if they 
can bar us the benefit of the statutes 32 H 
8 ca. 1, and 34 II, 8 ca. 5, all the last 
wills in these parts of the world ate null, 
(having no act here for 'em). And then, 
'tis but for every respective heit to enter, 
and these gentlemen may find imp loyment. 

But perhaps, sir, the extent of the stat- 
ute may be. according to the ciyant's cases. 
As if a man is disseized and the Disseisor 
made a feoffment to defraud the Plaintiff, 
he shall recover triple damages by the 
statnte 8, H. 6, ca. 9, if they be for the 
plaintiff, else the statute affects us not; or 
in an action for slanderous words, if the 
Jury find the damages under 40 shillings, 
the plaintiff shall recover no more costs 
than damages by the statute 21 : Jac. ca : 
16, and when they be for the defendant, 
otherwise the statute concerns us not. 
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And now .Sir, 'tis lime for (lie Legisla- 
tors, not the Advocates, to tell us what 
laws to take place, here, which brums 111* 
to what I hinted at before, viz: II our 
General Assembly would exiract the most 
beneficial sta'utesor puts of 'em, which 
can fit our circumstances, and tli.it have 
the same reason here, 'twould prevent 
the trouble and charge . »f milking many 
Aots Those tliitt shall then be WHntllijl 
because of our different circumstances 
from Lngland, may be taken from our 
own and neighboring Acts, compared to 
complete our body of Laws. 

But let all our temporary acts be 
stitched by them<elv.s from time to 
time, that the bound books ot our lasting 
laws may be intire; and copies ol all sorts 
kept in the clerk's office of each County. 
that we be no more tossed with the pre- 
carious breath of mercenary men. 

And remember, that no man be suffered 
< to practice as an Attorney lit Law, who is 
not an inhabitant of this Province. 

And for shortening Law Suits Hiid es 
sening costs, let these rules of Court Im- 
tablished in Monmouth county ).* take 
pine in all the Courts of this Colony, viz: 

(1) That everv man be allowed to ap- 
pear in Court, and plead his own cause 
himself, or by his Attorney, or both. 

(2) That all process be signed by the 

Clerk. , . . . 

(3) That all writs of capias be signed 
underneath on the right hand by the 
clerk, and underneath on the lelt hand 
by the Plaintiff or his Attorney, or the 

writ abatable. „»,„-, , j 

(4) Every plaintiff shall file his de- 
claration in the Clerk's office, before or at 
sitting of the C turt to which the capias is 
returnable, together with the Original 
specialties or other instruments on winch 
ti.e action is grounded, or to be non- 
suited. . 

And everv defendant shall put Ins plea 
into said office, with original papers, if 
any, within 30 .lays after said Court or 
judgment by default. 

Where Replication is necessary, the 
plain. iff shall put his replication into 
said office witflin 20 days after the plea 
is put in, or be nonsuited. And when 
Rejoinder is necessary, the delendant 
shall put in his r.joinder into said office, 
30 days before next Court or judgment. 

When other pleading are necessary to 
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either side, they shall be put into said 
office and issue joined 14 days before th. n 
Court, or be non-suited. 

And if the defendant do not appear 
and stand tryal, the phun'iff shall lake 
verdict hv default. 

(5) When I he parties or their Attor- 
nfoa are present at the making any rule 
of Court, they are obliged In take notice 
..f such rules without further service. 

But when either party or Attorney are 
absent, the party or his attorney in whose 
favour the rule is made, shall serve the 
party absent or his attorney with a true 
copy thereof, at least eight days before 
the expiration of said Rule, or to lake no 
benefit thereby. 

(6) When any non-resident ot the 
County takes out a writ against an inhabi- 
tant, be shall give biil into the Clerks 
office to pay the costs, if non-suited, or he 
discontinues or withdraws his suit with- 
out consent of defendant 

(7) In all actions above the value of 
ten pounds, the defendant shall give 
special bail if required, except in actions 
ot slander, quart c/avsum fngit, assault and 
battery, unless it be otherwise ordered by 

the Court. 

(8) All persons being lawfully sum 
nioued to serve on juries, and not appear- 
ing shall be fined 13 shillings. 4 pence, 
unless they can give a satisfactory reason 
that they shall excuse 'em. 

(9) Every Attorney at his first appear- 
ance in any Case shall enter his warrant, 
of attorney in the clerk's office. 

(10) Every attorney having undertaken 
to plead a cause- shall manage the same 
until it be fully determined, (unless dis- 
charged by his imployer). or the attorney 
shall pay all the costs and damages sus- 
tained by Ins imployer. if the case mis- 
carry thro' his default. 

Dated June 4th. 1713. 

ic subscribetur. 

Amicus Patris. 
Old Papers belonging to Mr. James 
G. Crawford. 
LoNtioN.ye 9 of April. 1680. 
Capt. Andrew Bowne. 

Yoir orders are, that you take the first 
opp< rl unity you see convenient, and sa\le 
from Giavesrnd to the Dowihs, and from 
■ hence, make the best of your way you 
cann to New York, And there unload 
your ship and deliver your goods, Accord- 
ing to your lulls of Loading; And lay 
your ship in Iher for London directly, and 
make what dispatch you cann from thence 



for London, And this is the orders of your 
friend. 

William Antelby, 
Phillip French, 
And. Smilhey, 
Mrs. Eliz. Meriwether, 
for myself and ye rest of 
ye trustees of ye Credits 
of John Parker and John 
Denham. 
J. Cole, 
Thomas Gibbs. 
This paper is indorsed in the hand- 
writing of Capt. Andrew Bowne, "my or- 
ders from my owners." This paper shows 
thai prior to his settlement in Monmouth 
County, Capt Bowne was a sea captain. 

£ s d 
Barbndoes, Exchange for 25 

January 9th. 1684. 

Therty days after sight, this my third 
bil 1 of Exchange, my fiisi and second not 
payd, pay unlo John Hay lies or his order 
the sum of twi-nty five pound- Bier, for 
the like value reed here of ye said Uaynes, 
make good payment and place it to ye 
acc'l ol your friend and servant, 

Joseph Cox. 
To Mr John Hill, 
Merch'l, 
In Loudon. 
New York, 7 Dec. 1685 

I Thomas Kudyard, designed by Gods 
pei mission, on a voyage 10 Bai b-tdoes and 
Jamaica, and having s-ttled most of my 
affairs' to my content and satisfaction, to 
assertain my mind and will «s to what re- 
mains, in lew lynes 1 make this my pres- 
ent last will and testament, viz: First. 
The deed of settlement made and execu 
ted the 5th instant, by me, to my Bonnes 
in law, Mr. West and Mr. Winder, my 
will '"s yt, it stand and be kept firme in all 
ye parts thereof; somewhat I shall other- 
wise alter or dispose by this my last will. 
Item, J give and devise unto my natural) 
sonne, John Kudyard my land in West 
Jersey, viz : all my half propriety there. 
Item, 1 give to him. a'so all those eleven 
hundred acres of land lying on yeRaritan 
Itivee, between Mr. Gyles and Mr. Cod 
'ington, to hold to him and his 
neires for ever. I also give him in money 
°ne hundred pounds sterling and to be 
maintained out of ye remainder of my es- 
tate to his age, of 21 yeares, viz: my per 
tonal estate herein bequatlied to pay one 
half and my reall estate to pav ye other 
m °yety. All ye rest and remainder of 
,a y Land and propriety in Fast New Jer- 



sey, I give and bequath unto my daught- 
er Anne, ye wile of Mr. John West, and 
Margaret, ye daughter ol Mr. Sam'l Win- 
der, equally to be devilled between them 
and their heirs for ever. I give also to 
each of them one piece of plate, viz : the 
two largest I am possessed of, and they to 
cast lots for them. 1 give my said snnnes 
in law all my law books to be equally di- 
vided between them. I give Mr. Thomas 
Foullerton twenty pounds sterling mon- 
eys. 1 give my son, Ben Kudyard and my 
wife over and above ye estate they have 
settled on them, twenty pounds a piece, 
sterling money and mv house and land at 
Kudyard town, in Stafford Shire. All the 
rest of my estate, reall and personall, 
goods and chattells, whatsoever. 1 give 
unto njy servant, Hannah Beamont, as a 
reward for her faithfull service, sober and 
virtuous conversation. I make null and 
void all former wills by me made, and de- 
claring this to be my last will therein, 
constituting and making and hereby de- 
claring Capt. Andrew Bowne, my sonnes 
in law, John West and Samuel Winder, 
for matters, estate and things, being or to 
be in ye Provinces of New York, East and 
West Jeiseys. to bee my executors. And 
for all matters estate or things being or to 
be in ye Barbadoes, Jamaica and Old Eng- 
land. I nominateand constitute the afore- 
said Thomas Foullerton and Hannah 
Beaumont, the executors of this my last 
will and Tes'ament. In Testimony where- 
of I have hereunto set my hand and seal 
at New York, this seventh day of Decem- 
ber Anno DoU) , 1685. 

Thomas Riidtard. (l s). 
Signed, sealed, published and declared 
by ye Testator, to be his last will and 
Testatment in ye presence of 

John Delavall, 
John White, 
John Royse. 
Province of Pennsylvania 15th May, 
1693. Peisonally appeared before me one 
of their Ma.jes tie's Justices of ye peace for 
ye said Province, ye above named John 
Delavall. who did solomuly attest and 
declare in ye presence of Almighty God, 
yt he did see ye above named 'Thomas 
Rudyard, sign, seal, publish and declare 
ye within and above to be his last will 
and Testament, and yt he was of a dis- 
posing mind at ye time of ye doing there- 
of to ye best of his understanding. 

Pat. Robinson. 
Mr. John White came before me this 
19ih day of June, 1693, and upon his oath 
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did testify, yt he see ye above mentioned 
Thomas Rudy, id, sign, seal and aMure 
ye above mentioned to be his last Will 
aand Testament. 

Samuel Dennis, 
Justice, 
East New Jersey. 
Perth Ambny, 12th October, IC93. John 
White one of ye witnesses within written 
before ve Governor and Justices of ye 
Court of Common Right, in open Court 
deposed upon ye holy Evangelists ot Al- 
mighty God yi lie did see ye within writ- 
ten Thomas Kudyard, sign, seal and pub 
lisli ye within written to he his last Will 
and Testament and and yt at ye time he 
was of sound mind and memory to he best 
of his understanding. 

Jurat coram me. 

Amdrew Hamilton. 

Memorandum (ye word) (Naiu.all) in 

yeHth line these words (to hold to him 

and his heirs forever.) in ye 10th. and llih 

lines are interlined in ye orginall or pun- 

cipall Will. „ ,_., . 

Peyth Amhoy, 10th April, 1701. A 
true copy taken out of ve puhhck He 
cerdsof yesaid Province of East New Jer- 
Bey, and therewith compared and ex- 
amined by me. 

Thomas Gordon, D. Sec'y. nnd Keg. 

This certified copy of trie Kudyard will 
and probate thereof, was found among 
the private papers of Capt. Andrew 
Bowne, who was one of the executors 
therein named. This Thomas Kudyard 
was a lawyer, and one of the twenty-four 
Proprietors. He came to New Jersey as 
Deputy Governor, and arrived Nov. 13th, 
1682. but not pleasing the Proprietors 
he was superseded by Governor Laurie, 
who arrived in New Jersey and assumed 
the office of Deputy Governor in the be- 
ginning of the year 1684. Kudyard held 
the office of Secretary and Register, until 
about the time the above will is dated 
Dec 7, 1685. He then removed to the 
Island of Barhadoes, and died in the year 

1692. 

Original Lease and Release from Sir 
John Gordon to Thomas Pearson. 
Lease 

"This Indenture made the twentieth 
third of april, Anno Dotn. 1684. and in 
the thirtieth six year of t lie Reign ot our 
Soveraign Lord, King Oharlei ye Second 
over England, etc., Between Sr. John Gor- 
don, Advocate in ye Kingdom ol Scotland 
Of the one part, and Thomas Pearson, 
Mariner in the sd. Kingdom of the other 



part. Whereas, the said Sr. John Gor- 
don is and standelh seised to him and his 
Heirs, of and in one full and equall forty- 
eight part, by virtue of indenture of 
Lease and Release, bearing date the 11, 
and twelve days of December, 1683, eon- 
reye.il from Thomas Cooper, one of the 
twenty-four Grantees, after mentioned, of 
nil that Easterly part, shar?, and portion, 
mid of all those Easterly parts, shares <r 
■ ■onions of all that whole and intire Tract 
of Land in America, heretofore called 
New Caesatia, or New Jersey, extending 
Eastwatds and Northwards along the Sea- 
Co ist, and a certain River called 11 nelson's 
River. Lorn the East side of a certain 
Place or Harbour, lying on the Southern 
part of the same Tract of Land, and com- 
monly called or known in a Mhpp ot the 
said tract of Land, by the name of Little- 
E-g- II arbour, to that pari of the said Hir- 
er called Hudson's River, which is in 
forty-one Degrees of Latitude, being the 
furthermost part of the said Tract of 
Land and Premises, which is hounded by 
the said River and crossing over from 
thence in a straight Line, extending from 
that part of Hudson's River aforesaid to 
the Northernmost branch of a certain 
Hirer, called Delaware River, and to the 
most Northernly Point or Boundary of the 
said entire Tract of Land and Fremisses. 
now called the most Northernly Partition 
Point, extendingSouthward unto the most 
Southerly Point, by « strait and direct 
Line drawn through the said Tract ot 
Land, from the said North Partition 
Point, unto the said South Partition 
Point, called the line of Partition, divid- 
ing the said Easterly Part, share and por- 
tion of the said Tract of Land, and of all 
and every the Isles, Islands, Rivers Mines, 
Minerals. • oods. Fishings. Hawking*, 
Huntings, Fowling, and all other Royal- 
ties, Governments, Powers, Forts, Fran- 
chises, Harbors, Profit-, Commodities and 
Hereditaments, whatsoever, unto the said 
Eisternly part, share and portion, parts, 
shares and portion of the said Tract of 
Land and Premisses, belonging or in any 
wise appertaining, with I heir and every ot 
their Appurtenances, and the Reversion 
ana R~ver.-i >ns. Remainder and Remaind- 
ers, Rents, Issues and Profi's of the s*nie, 
ami oi every part and parcel thereof. All 
which said Easterly part share and 
portion, parts shares and poitions, are 
called by the name of East New Jersey, 
and were by several Convex ances. and 
Assurances in the Law, vested in the Right 
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Honorable James, Earl ol Perth of the 
Kingdom of >cotland, John Drummoud 

of Liin'l.y, in the said Kingdom, E-q ; Rob- 
ert Barclay and David Barclay, Junior, of 
Ury,in the said Kingdom E-qtiires, Robert 
Gordon, of Clunny, in the said Kingdom, 
Esq ; Aren'. Sonuiaiis, in Wallylord, in 
die said Kingdom, E-q ; William Penn, of 
Worniingliursi, in the County of Sussex, 
Esq; Roliert West, of I he Middle-Temple, 
Esq ; Thomas Rudyard, of London Gent. ; 
Samuel Groonie, of the Parish ol Stepney, 
in the County of Middlesex, Martinet ; 
Thomas II .it, of Enfield, in the said 
County of Middlesex, Merchant ; Richard 
Mew, nfStepiiey, aforesaid Merchant ; Am- 
brose Rigg, of Galtoii-Plaoe, in (he Coun- 
ty of Surry, Gent. : John I ley Wood and 
Hugh llartshorne, Citizens and Skinners 
ol London ; Clement Plumstead, Citizen 
and Draper of London. Thomas Cooper, 
Cit'Zeu and Merchant Tayler of London ; 
Gvwen L turie of London, Merchant ; Ed- 
ward Billing of the City of Westminster, 
in the County ol Middlesex. Gent ; James 
Brayn, of Loudon, Merchant; William 
Gibson, Citizens and Haberdasher, of Lon- 
don ; Thomas linker, of London, Mer 
chant ; Robert Turner, of the City of 
Dublin, in the Kingdom of Ireland, Mer- 
chant; Thomas W.nne, of , in the 

Kingdom ol Ireland aforesaid, Merchant, 
their Heirs and Assign's 'To whom his 
Royal II ighnsss, James Duke of York, by 
his Indenture bearing Date the Four- 
teenth day of March one thousand six- 
hundred eighty and two, did amongst 
other things. Grant, Bargain. Sell, He- 
lease and Confirm all that part, share and 
portion, and all those pans, shares and 
portions of Laud called or known by the 
name of East New Jersey in America, 
together with all the Islands, Bays, Riv- 
ets, Waters, Ports Mines, Quarry*, Royal- 
ties, Franchises and Appur enances. what- 
soever to the tame b longing or in any 
wise appertaining, as by the same Indent- 
ure, relation being thereunto had, may 
more fully and at large appear. Now 
these Presents witness thai the said Sr. 
John Gordon, for and in consideration of 
five shillings of 'good anil lawful money of 
England, in him in hand, paid by the said 
Thomas Pearson, at or before the sealing 
and delivery of these Presents. 'The Re- 
ceipt whereof, he the said Sr. John Gor- 
den, doth hereby acknowledge, hath bar 
gained and sold, and by these presents 
doth bargain and sell unto the said Thorn- 
18 Pearson, a full and equal I en 'h. part of 
the said Sr. John Gordon, his forty-eighth 



| part of all and singular the said Premises, 
called East New Jersey, to be Allotted 
and set out in such places or parts of the 
said 'Tract of Land or Province, anil out 
of.-uch parts or portions of Land in the 
said Province, as the said Sr. John Gor- 
don, his executors and Assigns, his said 
forty-eight Part, or propoition, also to a 
lesser part shall be allotted and set out of. 
And of the said tenth part of all and 
singular his forty-eight part of the Isles, 
Islands, Hirers, Mines, Minerals, Woods, 
Fishings. Huntings, Hiiukings and Fowl- 
inns, and of all other Royalties, Forts, 
Harbors, Franchises, Profits Commodities 
and Hereditaments, whatever unto the 
said Province or 'Tract of Ground called 
East New Jersey, belonging, or in any 
wise appertaining, or to belong or apper- 
tain. To have and to hold the said 'Tenth 
part of the said Sir John Gordon, his forty 
eighth part, and other the premisses hav- 
ing granted unto the said Thomas Pear- 
son, his executors and sssigns from the day 
next before the date hereof, for and dur- 
ing and unto i he lull end and Term of an 
whole year, from thence next ensuing and 
fully to be en nt pleat and ended. 'To the 
intent and put pose, that by virtue of these 
presents and of the statute for transfer- 
ring uses into possessions, the said Thomas 
Pearson may be in the actual possession of 
the said bargained premises, and be ena- 
bled to take and accept of a grant and re- 
lease of the same premises, to him, the 
said 'Thomas Pearson, his heirs and as- 
signs torever. In witness whereof the 
said parties have to these present inden- 
tures, interchangeably set their hands and 
seals. Dated the day and year first above 
written." 

John Gordon. 

Sealed and delivered in the presence of 

Barclay. 

SaNDII.ANDS. 

Patrick Innes 

Release. 

" 'This indenture made the twenty 
fourth d iy of A prill Anno Dom., one thou- 
sand six hundred and eighty four and in 
the thirty-sixth year of the reign -of our 
Sovereign Lord, King Charles the Second 
over England. «fec. Between Sir John Gor- 
don, in ye Kingdom of Scotland, Advocat 
of tiie one part, and 'Thomas Pearson, Mar- 
iner in yesaid Kingdom of the other part. 
Whereas. His Royal Highness, James, 
Duke of York, by two several indentures 
of lease anil release, Dated the three and 
twentieth, and four and twentieth of June, 
one thousand six hundred sixty and four, 
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made between liis Royal Highness of (lie 
one part, ant'. John, Lord Barclay," (Ber- 
keley), ''and Sir George Ourlwright (C*r- 
taret) " of the other part, did grant, con- 
vey and assure to them, the said John, 
Lord Barclay, and Sir George CartwrighL 
their heirs and assigns, all that tract or 
land in America, called Nova Caesarea, or 
New Jersey, limited and bounded, as in 
the said indentures is more particularly 
expressed, as being a purl of certain tracts 
of land granted by the ising to the said 
James. Duke of York, as by his Patent 
dated the twelfth day of March in the six- 
teenth vear of His Majesties Reign, and 
renewed by other letters patents, Dated 
the nine and twentieth day of J "tie, ill the 
six and twentieth year of His said Majes- 
ties Ueign, relation tliereunf being luiu 
doth more at large appear. And whereas, 
Dime Elizabeth Cartwright, as sole execu- 
trix to the said Sir George Cai t vright, 
and the Kill ol Bath and the other Exec- 
utors and Trustees of the said Sir George 
Cartwright have by their indentures ol 
leaseand release. Dated the first and second 
day of February, one thousand six hundred 
eighty and one.'granted, bargained and sold 
to twelve persons (to wit), William Penn, 
of Worniinghurst. in the County ol 
Sussex, Eso.; Robert West of the Mid- 
dle Temple, London, Esq.; Thomas Rud- 
vard of London. Gent ; Samuel Groom, ol 
the Parish of Stepney in the county ol 
Middlesex, Mariner •, Thomas Hurt, ol En- 
field, in the said county of Middlesex, 
Merchant.; Richard Mew, of Stepney afore- 
said, Merchant; Thomas Wilcox of Lon 
don, Goldsmith ; A mbrose Rigg-, of Gat t on 
Place in the county of Surrey. Gent.; John 
Heywoodand Hugh Hartshorne, (Jit /ens 
ami Skinners of London ; Clement Plum- 
sted, Citizen and Draper of London, and 
Thomas Cooper, Citizen and Merchant 
Tayler ol London, all that parlol the said 
New Jersey Celled or known by the name 
of East New Jersey, which by his said Roy 
al Highness, by his indenture of lease and 
release, bearing date the - — davs ol 



July in the six and twentieth year of His 
Majesties Reign to the said George Cart 
wright, his heirs and assigns were again 
conveyed, and which were bounded and 
limited as in the said lease and release of 
the first and second of February, one thou- 
sand six hundred eighty and one, is more 
particularly expressed, as relation being 
thereunto had, may more fully appear, 
and whereas, each of those twelve persons 
have sold the just half of their undivided 



twelve parts to twelve others, so that the 
Number of the Proprietors of the sa.d 
Province, now called" East New Jersey is 
now increased to the number of four and 
twenty, And whereas, his Royal Highness 
James, DuUe of York, by his indenture 
Dated the fourteenth of March, one thou- 
sand six hundred and eighty-two, hath 
granted, bargained, sold, released and con- 
firmed the said tract of land called East 
New Jersey, hereafter more particularly ex- 
pressed unto the said Four and Twenty Pro- 
prietors, viz: The Rinht Honorable James, 
Earl of Perth of the kingdom of Scotland : 
John Drunimond of l.undy, in the paid 
kingdom of Scotland, Esq.; Hobert Bar- 
clay of Ury, in the said kingdom of Scot- 
land, Esq.; David Barclay, Junior, of Ury, 
in the same kingdom of Scotland, Esq.; 
Robert Gordon of Cluny, in the said king- 
dom of Scotland, E-q ; Arent Sonnians, in 
Wallilord, in the kingdom of .-col land, 
Esq.; William Penn. ol Wormingburst, in 
the County ol Sussex. Esq.; Robert West, 
of the Middle Temple, London, Esq.; 
Thomas Rudvard, of London, Gent.; Sam- 
uel Groom. Thomas Hart, Richard Mew, 
Ambrose Bigg, John H.-vwood, Hugh 
Hartshorne, Clement Plumsted, Thomas 
Cooper, Gawen Lawry, of London, Mer. 
chants; Edward Billing, of the City of 
Westminster, in the County of Middlesex!' 
Gent.; Junes Brayne, of London. Mer, 
chant ; William Gibson, Citizen and Hab- 
erdasher, of London ; Thomas Barker, o- 
London, Merchant; Robert Turner of the 
City of Dublin. In the kingdom of Ireland, 
Merchant, and Thomas Warne, of Dut.lin 
aloresaid, Merchant, their heirs and as- 
signs, as in the grant of the fourteenth ol 
March, one thousand six hundred eighty 
and two, relation being thereunto had, 
may more fully appear. 

Now this indent lire wilnesseth, that the 
said Sir John Gordon, being lawfully seized 
of, and in one full and equall lorth-eighth 
part of the said Province ol East New Jer- 
sey, by virtue of the several Letters Pat- 
ents and Indentures before recited, and by 
virtue ot "indentures of lease and release 
bearing date the eleventh and twelvedays 
of December. 1683, conveyed from Thomas 
Cooper, one of the twenty-four Grantees 
before mentioned, for aid in consideration 
of a competent sum of good and lawful 
money of England to him. the said, Sir 
John Gordon by the said Thomas Pearson 
at or before the ensealing and delivering 
of these presents in hand, paid, 'he re- 
ceipt whereot he doth hereby acknowl- 
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edge, and thereof and therefore doth clear- 
ly and absolutely acquit, exonerate and 
discharge the said Thomas Pearson, li'g 
heirs, executors ami assigns, and every ol 
them; hath lira li led, bargained and sold, 
released and confirmed, ami by these pres- 
ents, doth grant, bargain, »ell, release and 
confirm into the said Thomas Pearsoi., (in 
his actual possession now being by virtue 
of an inden'ure of bargain and sale for 
on" year, bearing date the day before llie 
date of their presems to him, thereof 
made by the said Sir J. <hn Gordon, and 
of the staiute for traiisfeiiing uses into 
possession), and to his heirs and assigns 
one full ami equall tenth part Of the s'd 
Sir John Goidou, his said forty eijjht pari 
of all, and singular, that easterly pait, 
share and portion of all that whole ami 
In tire Tract of land in America, now called 
East New Jersey, as the same is and now 
are by the said indenture ol bargain and 
sale, bearing date the day before the dale 
of these presents, particularly bounded 
and described, and one lull and equall 
tenth part of his said forty-eight part ol 
all and sii gular, the Isles, Islands, Rivets, 
Mines, Minerals, Woods, Fishing, llum- 
ing. Hawking. Fowl in us and all other Koy- 
altie8. Fort*. Harbors, Franchises, Profits, 
C innnodities, ami Hereditaments, whatso- 
ever unto the said Province or tract ol 
ground culled East New Jersey, belonging 
or in wise appertaining, or to belong or 
appertain, and the Reversion and Rever- 
sions, Rents, Issues and Profits of all, and 
singular, the premises hereby granted oi 
intended to he granted. And all the E»- 
tate, Right, Title, Interest, Claim and De- 
mand whatsoever of him, the said Sir J oil n 
Gordon of and into the same and ever) 
part and parcel thereof. To have and to 
hold i he saui equall tenth pint of the said 
Sir J. dm Gordon, his forty-eightn part, 
ami all and every oilier, the premises be- 
fore granted and released with their and 
every ol their appiilteiuinces, unto the 
said 'Thomas P. arson, his heirs and as- 
signs forever. To the only use and behool 
"I him, the said 'Thomas Pearson, his heirs 
and assigns, lorever. 

And the said Sir John Gordon for him- 
*ell, his heirs, executors, administrators, 
doih covenant, promise, grant and agree 
Jo and with the said 'Thomas Pearson, his 
heirs and assigns, by these presents, thai 
h« the said Sir John Gordon lor and not- 
withstanding any Acts, Matter or Thing 
whatsoever made, done, committed or wit- 
tingly or willingly suffered by him, to the 
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contrary at the time of the sealing and de- 
liver* hereof, is and standeih lawfully and 
rightfully seized of, and in one full and 
• quail f .rty-eight part of all and singular, 
the said premises, called East New Jersey, 
and all and singular, the said premises 
having granted of a good, sure perlect, 
lawful and absolute estate of inheritance 
in Fee Simple, without any manner of 
condition, trust or lirniiati >n of any use or 
uses, power ol revocation, or other matter 
■ ■r thing whatsoever, to ai er, change, de- 
termine, deleal and make void the same 
edate, and that for and not withstanding 
any such acts, mutter and thing as afore- 
said, he. the said Sir John Gordon hath in 
hunsell good, lightful p >wer, lawful and 
absolute authority to grant, convey one 
full and equall tenth part of his fori) -eight 
pait unto the said 'Thomas Pearson, his 
heirs and as-igns, according to the true 
intent ami meaning of these presents, and 
i hat the same and all. everv the before 
heieby bargained uremises are now and 
from time to time, and all times heiealter 
mIhiII continue ami be unto I he said Thom- 
as Pearson his heirs and assigns, free and 
clear or freely and clearly acquitied end 
discharged o! and from all former anil oth- 
er grants, estates, titles, incumbrances and 
demands, whatsoever had made, done or 
wittingly sutt'eied by the said Sir John 
Gordon or any other person or persons 
whatsoever lawfully claiming or to claim 
by, from or under him, or his estate. Aiid 
further that the said Sir John Gordon, and 
all and every other person or persons law- 
lully claiming by, from, under or in trust, 
for him, shall and will from time to time, 
ami at ah times hereafter during the space 
of ten years now next ensuing, at or upon 
the reasonable request, cost and charges 
in the law of i he same Thomas Pearson, 
his heirs and assigns make, do and ex«- 
cute, or cause and procure to be made, 
done, and executed all and every such 
further and other act and acts, thing and 
t hings, assurance and assurances, in law 
whatsoever, for the better and more abso- 
lute assuring and confiiming these pres- 
ents and the premises hereby granted and 
every part thereof, with their and every of 
their appurtenances unto the said Thom- 
as Pearson his heiisand assigns, as by him 
or them, his or their coun-el learned in 
'he law shall be reasonably devised, or ad- 
vised and required, so as such further as- 
surance do not contain any fun her or oth- 
er warrant or covenant save only against 
the person or persons who shall make the 
same, and all claiming under him or them. 
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Ami anas t lie person or persons who shall 
make the came he not compelled or com- 
Dellabje to travel from the place ol his 
h*r or their abode and residence for the 
doing or executing thereof, fmther limit 
the space of 'seven miles. And whereas 
the said Sir John Gordon is possessed at d 
interested in one eqnall forty-eight part ot 
ofajoynt stock in goods and effects, to the 
value "of one thousand two hundred 
pounds sterling, employed or to he em- 
ployed for the use, henefit and improve- 
ment of the said province of East New 
.Jersey. Now this indenture witnesseth 
tint for the consideration aforesaid, he the 
said Sir John Gortlon hath granted, bar 
gained, sold assigned and set over, and hy 
those presents doth grant, bargain, sell, 
assign and set over to the said Thomas 
Pearson the tenth of his forty-eight part 
of the said stock. To have and to hold 
the said tenth of his forty-eight part ol the 
said stock to the said Thomas Pearson, his 
executors and assigns for ever. In wil- 
ness'whereof the said parties have to these 
present indentures interchangeably set 
their hands and seals. Dated the Day and 
year first above written. 

John [l. s.] Gordon. 

Sealed and delivered in the presence ol 

Barclay. 

Sandilands. 

Patrick Innes. 

The above lease and release are printed 
on parchment, with blank spaces for the 
writing. John Gordon's signature is in a 
plain, round hand. His private seal is 
affixed between his christian and surname ; 
the impression on the wax is as distinct as 
though made yesterday. There are no en- 
dorsements on these documents, of record- 
ing or registering. 

Private Documents and Papers of Jas 
G. Crawford, Esq. 
"Know all men by these presents, yt 
I, John Stout, of Middletown, in the 
county of Monmouth, in the Province ol 
East New Jersey, farmer, for and in con- 
sideration of a competent sum of money 
to me. in hand, paid by John liowne, of 
Middletown, aforesaid, the receipt where- 
of I do hereby acknowledge, and mysell 
therewith fully sstisfied and contented, 
and thereof and of and from evety part 
and parcel thereof, do freely and clearly 
aquit, exonerate and discharge ye s d 
John Bowne, his heirs and assigns lorever. 
have granted, bargained and sold, and by 
these presents doe grant, bargain and sell 



unto the s'd John Bowne, his heirs ai.d 
assigns, all that lot of meadow or salt 
uiat-ah situate, lying and being at Shole 
harbor, within the bounds of Middletown 
aforesaid, containing six acres in breadth, 
four in length, fifteen chains, bounded 
on yo east i>y Edward Tart, west by mea- 
dow formerly John Throckmorton's, south 
by ye land and north by a small creek, 
together With all the libeities, privileges 
and appurtenances to the same, belong- 
ing or appertaining to have, mid to hold 
the same loll of meadow or salt marsh 
and premises with their and every of 
their appurtenances unto him, the sd 
Joh>i Bowne, his heits and assigns forev- 
er, &c, lo &c, lor ye only, in and behoof 
of him the sd John Bowne, his heirs and 
assigns forever, under ye yearly charge of 
quit rent, due and payable, or which shall 
necome due and payable to the Lords 
Proprietors of the said province ; and 
lurther 1, the said J. din Stout, doe cove- 
nant and agree to and with the said John 
Bowne or his heirs, to make any further 
assurance that the said John Bowne or 
his heirs, or any man learned in the law 
shall advise he, the said John Bowne, be- 
ing at all ihe charges within the term of 
ten years to c< me. In witness whereof, 
1, the said John Stout, have hereunto set 
my hand and seal ye twenty-filth day of 
March, one thousand six hundred and 
eighty-nine, and in the filth year of our 
Sovereign Lord, James ye Second of Eng- 
land King's. John Stout, [l. s.J 

Signed, sealed and 
delivered in presents 
of Jamks Bowne, 
Tho. Webi.ey, 
June 25ih, 1689. There appeared be- 
fore us John Stout, aiwl did acknowledge 
this above wrighten instrument to be his 
acte and deed. John Johnston, 

PfcTfcR TiivroN, 
John 1Ia.>sk. 
Endorsed, 

John Stont to John Bown\ entered up 
on the publick liecords of Ea-l N3W Jer- 
sie in lib d. in fol. 69. Jas Emott, 

Copia Vera, ileg'st. 
Then in handwriting of Capt. Andiew 
Bowne, "Copy of Deed Juo. Iteid, Esq-i 
sent me. 

Letter direeted to 

Mr. John Bowne, Merchant, 

at Middletown, in East Jersey. 
Boston, the 25th Oct., 1697. 
Mr. John Bowne : 
Sir — Here inclosed you have Messrs. 




I tfarnards and L Bill on Moses Van 

Swieton and Cruger, Merchants in New 
York, which is made payable to myseii 
or order. I have made it piiyable unto 
yourself or order. When ihe money is 
paid please to advise me of the receipt 
thereof. The sum being one bunded 
and twelve pounds, ten shillings. By the 
last post 1 wroieyou ihe needful to which 
refer you and desire you will not I'aile in 
furnish with the forty barrels of pork, 
therein advised for lo be sent Mr. Alex- 
ander Pygan <,t New London, there its to 
he put ahord a vessell ol mine bound 
thenue lo Barbadoes. soe that 1 doe re 
quest you will take care that it be well 
gulled. Goe two harrilts ofiuackrill one 
on board I oh II Pains in a slope, who 1 
have desired to take in the forty bai rills 
of pork to carry to New London. He is 
a suitable person for you to agree with t > 
take in anything you design to send for 
this place. It will be nece.-snry your or- 
der t>e at New York to meet him. Since 
my last I have not. been favored with any 
of yours. Which with respect I rest. 
Yor most humble ser':, 
And'k Belcher. 

This gooth inclosed to Mr. John Bar- 
clay, at Amboy, for speedy conveyance. 
Pray take care to pay him the postage, 
and charge it to my account. As yet no 
shipps from England. Yore, 

A. B. 
Original commission from Jeremiah Basse 

to Capt. Andrew Bowne as Deputy Gov 

em or. 

•' Jeremiah Basse, Ksq., Governor of 
the Province of East New Jersey in Amer- 
ica, to our Trusty and well neloved f'ap- 
lai-i, Andrew Bowne, Esq.. Greeting, 
whereas the Proprietors ol the said Pro- 
vince have, by their commissions, under 
• heir hand the public seal of the said 
Province, nominated, constituted and ap- 
pointed me Governor and Com in unlet --in- 
Chief of the said Province, with full pow- 
er and authority to nominate, constitute 
"nd npp.int H Deputy Governoi under 
m «i to serve in my necessary absence 
therefrom and no longer, as in and by the 
•Hid Commission bearing date the fif 
teen Hi day ol July, A no Dom 1697, refer- 
ence being thereunto had, it doth and 
"lay more fully appear, and hiving great 
OouHdence in ihe ability, prudence and 
integrity of you, the said Captain Andrew 
oow ne, have nomina'ed, constituted and 
.'I'poinied, and by these presents do noin 
"'ale, constitute and appoint you Deputy 



Governor of the said Province, giving you 
my full power and authority to command 
over and govern ihe Mime, and all per- 
s >ns therein, and lo do and perfoimall 
and everything which to the charge and 
office of Deputy Governor doth belong 
and appertain, duiing my necessary ab- 
scence from the said Province, and no 
longer hereby requiring and commanding 
all Inferior officers to give due respect 
and obedience 10 you as Deputy Govt mor 
• il the said Province, you allw.iys follow- 
ing and cbserviug all such instiuctions 
and orders as are or shall be ma le, given 
or sent you by the Proprietors or the com- 
mittee of Proprietor* of the said Province 
in London, or ihe major part of them for 
the time being, under the public seal of 
i he said province, and governing accord- 
ing to the laws and const itutioiis of the 
said Province. Given tinder my hand and 
the puldic seal nf the said Province att 
Pertli Amboy, in the county of Middle- 
sex, in ihe said Province, this tenth day 
til May, in the eleventh > ear of the Reign 
of our Sovereign L >rd, Willi -m the Third 
over England, Scotland, Prance and Ire- 
land, King, Defender of the faith, &c. 
Anoq Dom 1698. 

r f Province ) -„ 

jERE - J Seal. J Basse - 
Endorsed, 

" Penh Amboy, Hth May, Anno Dom. 
1699, entered upon ye public records of 
the said province in Lib C, fol. 292, by 
me, Thomas Gordon, 

D. Sec'y and Keg'r. 

This commission is on parchment and 
well preserved. The signature of Gov. 
Basse is very large and sprawling. He 
evidently intended that his name should 
not be overlooked, and covers more pa- 
per than the great seal of ihe Province. 

Under this commission Capt. Andrew 
Bowne, was sworn in as Deputy Governor" 
May 15, 1699- See '* Record of Governor 
and Council of East Jersey. 1682, 1703," 
page 221. 

A letter from the Proprietors, 

London, 25th March, 1701. 
Thomas Gordon. 

The Genera 11 neglect of yor duty in the 
imploynient of Attorney General), of our 
Province of East New Jersie, giving the 
Proprietors no manner of account of their 
concerns in the execution of that office, 
hill concealing yor proceedings therein 
from the Proprietors, from time to lime, 
wherebv you have- abetted and suffered 
many Frauds to be put upon them, who 
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placed you in that station. And having 
seen good testimony of yor misbehavior 
and factious doings, in promoting confus- 
ions and disorders in the Province to the 
great, disturbance of liie Planters and In- 
habitants and .dishonour of the Proprietors 
and their Government, together with your 
notorious injustice to others who had in- 
trusthed you, has rendered you utterly 
unfit to be any longet continued in their 
service. Wherefore these are to let you 
know that the Committee of Proprietors 
had signed another commission for the 
said office of Attorney General!, dated the 
25 March, 1701, and sent it over under 
the publick seal ol the said Province, up- 
on arrivall whereof, we do dismiss jou 
from the said office forever. 

Peter Sonmans, 
for myself and all 
the interest of Ar- 
en't Sonmans de- 
ceased. 

Thos. Barker, 
Wm. Dockwra, 
Tho. Hart, 
Tho. Cooper, 
Clein't. Plumsted. 
The signatures of the Proprietors to 
this letter are all very clear and distinct, 
and the letter is well preserved. 
Andrew Bowne's Commission as Governor. 
The Committee of Proprietors of the 
Province of East New Jersey in America, 
Residing in or about London on behalf 
of themselves and the nst of ye Proprie- 
tors of the said Province. 

To our Trusty and Weil beloved Friend, 
Andrew Bowne of ye sd Province of East 
New Jersey, Esqr. 

English 1 Greeting. 
Stamp > Whereas, the Power of 
12 Pence J Government of the said 
Province of East New Jersey, is devolved 
upon us and assigned to us, by the late 
king James, the Second, by the name of 
James, Duke of York «&c, with authority 
to nominate, Constitute and appoint such 
Commissioner, or Commissioners, Gover- 
nor, Governors, Commander or Command- 
ers in Chief, for the well ordering and 
Governing of the said Province as we or 
our assigns shall see meet, and having 
great confidence in the ability, Prudence 
and Integrity of you the said Andrew 
Bowne, we have nominated, constituted 
and appointed, And do hereby Nominate, 
constitute and appoint You Governor and 
Commander in Chief,-of ye said Province, 
upon ve Receipt hereof, Giving you full 
power" and Authority to Command, Order 



ami Governe, the same and all persons 
therein, together with all Ides, Islands, 
Harbours, Ports, Rivers ami Seas, within 
the Boundaries of the said Province, or 
belonging there unto, And to doe and 
Perform all and everything ami things 
which to \e Charge and Office of a Gov- 
ernor or Commander in Chief, does Ap- 
pertain for the space and Term of one 
wh.de year, from the day of Your receipt 
of these presents, and for so long alter, 
until some other Per-on be nominated, 
Constituted ami appointed Governor and 
Commander m Chief in your Room, by 
another Commission sent from London, 
under ye Publick seal of ye sd Province 
ami there Produced and Published, on 
which this present commission to be im- 
mediately Null anil Void, Commanding 
all Inferior Officers, (which we hereby 
Cornmissionate you to Constitute and ap- 
point for so long as you Continue Gover- 
nour,) Except our Secretary and Register 
which we have alreidy Established, And 
except our Surveyour General I and Re- 
ceiver Generall, which we resreve to our- 
selves to Constitute and appoint by Pat- 
ti-nt under the Publick Seal of our Piov- 
ince. To give due respect and Obedience 
to you the said Andrew Bowne, as Gov- 
ernor and Commander in Chief of the sd 
Province, according to this our Commis- 
sion and ye Powers thereby given to you, 
and according to ye Laws and Constitu- 
tions of ye sd Province, which are already 
confirmed or shall tie confirmed by us, 
Which you ye sd Governor, are yourself 
also to observe and follow, as to your 
Duty and office doth appertain, as also to 
observe and fulliill all such In-diuciions 
and Order as are or shall be made and 
given or sent you by us or ye Committee 
of the Proprietors in London, or ye Major 
part of ym for ye tune being, under ye 
public seal of ye said Pr wince. And we 
do also cornmissionate and I m power ye 
sd Andrew Bowne, to nominate, consti- 
tute and appoint by commission under 
your hands and seal of ye said Province. 
A Deputy Governor under you to serve in 
i he said Province during your necessary 
absence therefrom, and no longer (he 
being by you obligated to observe and 
perform all such orders and instructions 
as shall be made and sent undr ye Publick 
Seal, of ye Province, by us or the Com- 
mittee of Proprietors in London, or ye 
major part of them for the time being 
and Governing according to ye Laws and 
Constitution of ye sd Province, Given lit 
London, under ye Public seal o( ye sd 



province of East New Jersey, this 25 day 
of March, and in the Thirteenth year of 
ye Reign of our Soveraign Lord, William 
the Third, by the Grace of God, King of 
England and Scotland, France and Ire- 
land. Defender of the Faith aud Annoq 
Domini, one thousand seven hunred and 
one. 
Wm. Dockwra, 

Peter Ponmans, 
for himself and all the inter- 
est of Aront Jonman's dee'd. 
Tho. Cooper, 
Clemt. Plumsted, 
Thos. Barker, 
Thos. Hart. 
Endorsed, 
Province of 
New Jersey. 
" Recorded in the Secretary?, at the 
City of Perth Amboy, in the Book of Com- 
missions in Libe C No 2 Fo 65 66." 

This commission is on parchment, and 
the writing and the signatures of the six 
Proprietors who have signed it, very 
plain. 

This is the identical document which 
caused such a commotion when Andrew 
Bo.vne, Esq., produced it before a Coun- 
cil held at Perth Amboy, Jan. 17, 1701 
(See Record of Governor and Council of 
East New Jersey, 1682-1703, Pages 231, 
etc.) The then aciing Governor, Andrew 
Hamilton, refused to recognize this com- 
mission. 

This old Document is of considerable 
historical importance, and now belongs to 
Mr. James G. Crawford, of Holmdel town- 
ship, who is a great-great-grandson of Capt, 
Andrew Bowne. Those interested in the 
early history of the State will Seel under 
obligations to Mr. Crawford for his careful 
preservation of these old documents and 
letters, i am indebted to Mr. Crawford for 
all these private letters and papers, which 
once belonged to Capt. Andrew Bowne 
and John Bowne. 
Letter directed to 
" The Honoured 

Andrew Bowne, Esq. 
Governor of East New Jersey, 
at Amboy, 
In America. 
London, 28 November, 1701. 
Honored Sir ■ 

This friggot — the Jerde friggot halting 
still at Portsmouth, 1 kept the enclosed, a 
coppie of my letter of the 6th of Septem- 
ber, sent Mr. Slater with Hie postscript of 
the 18th of October to send in company 



with this, as also have enclosed another 
commission for an Attorney General, with 
a blank, and another deputation for Sec- 
retary and Register also in blank, lest Mr. 
White should be dead or Mr. Slater has 
miscarried, which God forbid. Likewise, 
I have sent you a coppieof the Bill (which 
must needs heard of) that was brought 
into last Parliament, and begun in the 
House of Lords for Reuniting to the Crown, 
the Governments of all the Proprietary 
Collonyes and Plantations in America, to 
all which I referre you, adding no more 
now, because we have not our matters in 
pursuit, ripe enough to transmit to East 
Jersie as yet. But to close this, Give me 
leave to tell you, that notwithstanding Sr 
Tho. Lane and all his party, with their 
champion Goliah, L. M. who have boasted 
incredibly of their bringing in Coll. Ham- 
ilton again, over your heades in Eist Jer- 
sey, and those his opponents in West Jer- 
sie too, and such mighty powerful friends 
at Court with such a vigilant agent to at- 
tend and improve, their great interest for 
Coll. Hamilton to be nominated the first 
Governor, according to their petition, 
which, no doubt he took care long since, 
should sail over in print to Jersey and 
New York, to proclaim victory before ye 
battle was half done, and so uppish they 
were as to crow, '' Who will take upp 50 to 
one that Coll. Hamilton will be the King's 
Governor of New Jersie." I say notwith- 
standing all their noise and boasting, their 
50 to one sank to 20 lately, and this last 
week to ten, and sunk to parr at last. — 
And lor a welcome intimation to you, 
which, 1 pray communicate to Mr. Harts- 
horne, Mr. Royse, Capt. Bowne and the 
test of your friends. We have found such 
ways and means to let His Majesty be well 

informed, and so these Lords whose 

proper stations are fittest for our assist- 
ance, and having gained already such pre- 
vious points against Coll. Hamilton, that 
surely I do believe it is already determined 
to reject him, tho' it will not be made pub- 
leck untill the commission and instruc- 
tions for a King's Governor, and the sur- 
render, be finished and signed, and then 
it will soon be known that we that have 
said less, has struck the mark and done 
the more to rid you of a ."Scotch yoak, and 
you be sure we have not laboured in vain, 
but publick dispatches are so dilitory that 
1 cannot see less than two months yet will 
run out before the preliminaries will be 
settled, and the surrender signed; And 
till that be done the King will not name 
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any Derson to be Governor, tlio' there be 
seven.ll candidates, ( Englishmen to be 
■are), wno are preparing 10 make interest 
by friends, etc., to get the imploymt, and 
I have seen their papers, petitions, etc., 
but they are not advised to give the King 
any petition untill we have the Govern- 
ment in ye Crown. I'll not write their 
names now for tint wilUstretch out more 
room about, than is left in this margin, to 
which I resolve to co fine myself to night, 
and 111 my next I will tell you who they 
are. One of them you must know better 
than I, but whether he or ye others I shall 
be pleased with exchange for an English 
gentleman, to govern an English collony, 
soe comilt you to ye divine Protector, and 
rest, Sr. Yo'r M II. S. 

Wm. Dockwra. 
An Old Time Bond. 
Know all Men by these Presents, that I. 
John Bowne of New Jersey, am held and 
firmly bound unto Abraham De Lucena 
in the sum of thirty-one pounds, one shil- 
ling and three pence, lawful money of the 
Province of New York, To be paid to the 
said Abraham De Lucena or certain attor- 
ney executors, administrators or t.ssigns. 
For which payment well ami truly to be 
made and done, I do bind myself, my 
heirs, executors, administrators and every 
of these, jointly and singularly, firmly by 
these presents, sealed with my seal, dated 
the second day ol May, in the fourth year 
of His Majesty s Reign, Annoq Domini, 

1705. ,,. . 

The condition of this obligation is such 
that if the above bounden John Bowne, of 
New Jersey, Merchant, heirs, executors or 
administrators shall, do well and truly pay 
or cause to be paid unto the above named 
Abraham De Lucena, merch't, or his cer- 
tain attorney, executors, administrators or 
assigns, the just and lull sum of fifteen 
p.mnds ten n shillings and seven pence 
half penny lawful money aforesaid to be 
paid to the said Abraham De Lucena at 
hisdwtlling house two months afur ye 
date hereof, without any fraud or farther 
deUy. Then this present obligation to De 
void and of none effect, otherwise to re- 
main, abide, ami be in lull force and virtue. 
Sealed and Delivered ") 
in the Presence of us, f jNO tj OWNE r L# g 1 

MoRDECAl GROVER, 

John Ellison. J 

Endorsed, 

" Obligation of Ca.pt. John Bowne ol 
New Jersey, for £15, 10, 7J." 
Then below in a strange hand, 



'•This bond paid Lucena, October the 
lOih, 1716." 

Old Documunts and Papers, of Receiver 
General's Commission. 
••The Committee of Proprietors of the 
province of Eist New Jersey, in America, 
residing in and ah .m London, on behalf 
of themselves and the rest of the Proprie- 
tors of the saiii Province. 

To our trusty and well beloved friend 
John Bowne, of the said Province of East 
New Jersey, Merchant. 

English ) Greeting. 
Stamp \ Wee (he said proprietors. 
12 Pence.) having good opinion of 
your diligence, industry, prudence and in- 
tegrity, have nominated, constituted and 
appointed, ard do by these presents name, 
note, constitute and appoint you, the said 
John Bowne, Receiver Generall, of the 
said Province of East New Jersey, author- 
izing you by 3 out-self or sufficient D puty 
(lor whom you must be answerable,) to 
collect and receive lor tne use of all ye 
Proprietors ol ye said Province, All such 
quitt rents, as are or may become due to 
us within the said Province. As all*o to 
receive the eft'ec.S of all wrecks at sea or 
elsewhere, and all strays at land, all fines 
and fo.fituresto us the Proprietors, and 
all payments, profits, dues and incomes of 
what nature or kind soever, which of light, 
is or may hereafter become due to us, our 
heirs and assigns within the said Province. 
Giving your receint for the same, which 
wee confirm and allow, shall he a sufficient 



discharge to ye respective persons, and you 
are to pay and dispose of what you shall 
receive from time to time, according to 
such orders and directions as shall he 
made by us the Proprietors or the n i-jor 
part ol us, the proprietors here in London, 
and sent under ye publick seal ol ye said 
Province, and signed by William Dock- 
wra, Secretary and Register of the Prov- 
ince, or ye Secretary and Register lor the 
lime being, And of what money or eft cl» 
you receive or pay you are to keep a true 
Hid exact accompt and enter them in»- 
some book or books of the proprietors, lor 
1 hat purpose to be kept and to send a cop- 
pv or transcript once a year, of your ac 
oompt of Receipts and Payments endmfe 
-very Lady Day. And if any Corporation. 
Township or Plantation, person or pej- 
«ons, reluso or neglect to pay in their quit* 
rents, whether arrears or growing rent »* 
die time and place appointed to pay »»« 
receive them. Or if any person or person* 




B )iall neglect or refuse to deliver in unto 
you any wrecks by water or» 1 rays by land, 
or p'y ye true value thereof or neglect or 
refuse to pay any fines or lot fi lures or any 
profits, dues or incomes of what nature or 
kind soever, which mav appear to be due 
to ye proprietor*. You are to address 
yoursell to the Governor or Deputy Gov- 
ernor for the time being who is In issue 
out hi 1 * warrant to the Marshall Generall, 
Constable or other officers, to seize, distrain 
or levy the same, and if no effects or dis- 
tress can he found, than to cause such per- 
sons so offending t > be proceeded MgninSI 
according 10 ye laws of ve said Province, 
and wee, the said Proprietois, do hereby 
give and grant lo you our Receiver Gen- 
erall. tenn pounds per cent of what ynn 
shall receive in goods, in consideration of 
your greater trouble, and ye Proprietors 
to be freed from all charges and other de- 
ductions ; and five pounds per cent out ol 
what shall come to your hands. This pat- 
ent or commission to continue and he in 
force for one whole year from ye date here- 
of, and so long after until the Commute 
of Pronrietors residing in and about Lon- 
don, or the Major part of them shall ap- 
point snne other person to be Receiver 
Generall in the room of the said John 
Bowne, by a new patient or Commission 
sent from London under the seal of the 
said Province and signed by William 
Dockwra, Secretary and Register of the 
said Province, or by the Secre ary and 
Register for the lime being, upon the ar 
riv»ll of which Patient and Commission to 
Ve hands of the Gove nors and provinciall 
counsell, or counsel! of the Proprietors and 
Proxies ami by ihe Governor and any ol 
them published this patent or commission 
lo lie null ami void 

Given in London under the seal of the 
said Province, this five and twentieth day 
of March, in the thirteenth year of the 
Reign ol William the Third, of England, 
«c. King, Auuoq Domini, one thousand 
Seven hundred and one. 

Petkr Son Wans. 

Will Dockwra, for myself 
and all the interest of 

ArentS«nmans, deceased. 
Tho. Cooper, Tho. B.nker, 

Clemt. Piumsted, Tho. IJLtrt. 

rids commission is a thick, heavy parch- 
■leui.. The signatures of the six proprie- 
tors begin with William Dockwra on the 
'etf hand side at bo. loin, then Peter Son- 
■nails, Tho. Cooper and Tho. Barker run- 
n "i^ over to the right side on the same 



line, CI. ment Piumsted and Thomas 
Hart's are under Tim. Cooper and Thomas 
B irKer on right hand. 
Deputation of Secretary and Register. 



Stump 



"I, William Dockwra of 



| 9 p elice f Lono.n, Merchant, by 
" ) virtue of my office of 
Secretary and Register of the Province of 
Kant New Jersey, in America, granted and 
Confirmed to me by the Propiietois of the 
sil Piovince, reposing trust and confidence 
in the diligence, anility and lMeliiy of 
you, Charles Goodman, nf the town ol Am- 
hoy, in 1 he County ol Mid I, in Ihe Piov- 
ince of East New Jersey, Gent. Doe nom- 
inate, constiiute and appoint you my law- 
ful Deputy and Clerk lor officiating and 
uxecutng the service of the Secretary and 
Register office. Authorizing you for so 
long time as tiiesd Wnliam Dockwra see 
fill and convenient, in generall to doe and 
perform all things relating to my sd office 
more pat ticnlarly to keep the Provincial! 
seal and to be Clerk to the Provincial! 
Council I, and Councill of Proprietois and 
their Pioxies, lo make fair entries of all 
Acts of Sale, and a'l orders and instru- 
ments Iroui the Provincial! Councill and 
Councill of Proprietois ami their Proxtts, 
to make all Wai rants of State, Commis- 
sions, Recommendatory Letters, and pro- 
vincial! passes, to take care of all address- 
es, petitions and answers to wn d from the 
Governor and proviuciall Councill and 
Councill of Proprietors and their Proxies. 
Also 10 make all patents, assurances, 
I pases and conveyances of laud from (lie 
Proprietors and their Grantees And that 
you shall upon Recoid enioll the lawsnnd 
statutes ill the said Piovince, and RegLter 
all patents and grants, charts and lights, 
and all manner of Deeds. Assurance*, lease 
or any other matter or lliinil from the 
Propnetors or Governor, and Council! of 
Proprietors and their Proxies, that shall 
be passed to any person whatsoever, like- 
wise to Register all Wills, Letters of Ad- 
ministration, Marriages, Births and Buri- 
alls. Mortgages, Settlements, Statutes, 
Judgments, Bonds and all other obliga- 
tions for money or goods that shall require 
registering, likewise servant indentures, 
and all other matteis or things, and, or 
that shall in any case whatsoever, be ap- 
pointed or required lo be registered, 
that recourse may be had by all people 
and on all occasions to the said office of 
Secretary and Register, and 10 doe all oili- 
er Act and Actes, thing and things which 
doe already or shall hereafter belong to the 
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ad office of Secretary and Register. For 
all which duty and service you, the said 
Charles Goodman are hereby authorized 
and impowered as my Deputy and Clerk, 
to take and receive for my account and 
use, all such Fees, Perquisites and Allow- 
ances, as doe .or shall belong to the sd of- 
fice of Secretary and Register, Injoyning 
you to keep a just and true account there- 
of, by entring the name of every person 
in a book or books, to be kept for that 
purpose, and how much you receive of 
each of them and when and for what, from 
time to time, not concealing or reserving 
any thing but honestly discharging the 
trust reposed in you, and for defiaing th» 
incident charges and expenses you may 
be at in the execution of the said office 
and for your care and pains therein as my 
Deputy and Clerk you are to retain one 
third part of all that be received, provided 
you keep true and faithfull accounts, ready 
at all times to be examined by my Attor- 
ney or Attorneys, and making oath to the 
truth thereof (if required) and that also 
you doe well and truly pay or cause 10 be 
paid half yearly to my Attorney or Attor- 
neys for my proper account, and use the 
other two full third parts free and clear 
of all charges, expenses and deductions 
whatsoever, and all persons concerned are 
hereby required to give you the respect 
due to thojaid office. Given in London 
under my hand and seale the five and 
twentieth day of March, in the thirteenth 
year of the Reign of our Sovereign Lord, 
William the Third, by the Grace of God, 
of England. Scotland, France and Ireland, 
King. Defender of the Faith, &c, An- 
noq Domini one thousand seven hundred 
and one. Wl, Dockwka, [l. s.J 

Sec'y and Reg'r. 
Signed sealed and 
executed (after Par- 
liament stamp affi- 
xed) in the presence 
of Richard Slater, 
C. Wolley, 
Richard Salter. 
There are no endorsements on this or 
the Receiver General's Commission to 
show thy were registered or recorded. — 
The three subscribing witnesses must have 
witnessed this last document in England. 
Richard Salter writes a kind of back hand, 
and the signature of C. Wolley, is large 
and compact. 

Commission as Judge. 
Anne By the Grace of God, of Engla'pa 
Scotland, France and Ireland, Queen, 



Defender of the Faith, &c. Toour Trusty 
and well beloved Andrew Bowne, Esquire, 
Sendeth Greeting. We reposing speciall 
trust and confidence in your Integrity 
and ability have assigned, constituted and 
appointed and by these Presents assign, 
constitute and appoint you, the said An- 
drew Bowne. to be third Judge and Assis- 
tant to our Chief Justice of our Supreme 
Court of Judicature for our Province of 
New Jersey, in America, Giving and by 
these Presents Granting unto you full 
power and lawful authority to hear, try, 
and Determine all Pleas, whatsoever Civil 
Ciiminall and Mixt according to the Laws 
Statutes and customs of England, and the 
Laws and usages of our said Province, not 
being repugnant thereunto, and execu- 
tion of all Judgments of the said Court 
to award and to make such rules sind or- 
ders for the benefit of the said Province 
as may be found convenient and useful, 

and as near as may be to the rules 

and orders of our Courts of Queen Bench 
Common Pleas and Exchequer in Eng- 
land, To have and hold and Enjoy the 
said office or place of third Judge and 
assistant to our Chief Justice in our said 
Province, and in all and singular the 
rights, Privileges, profits, sallarys, fees 
and perquisite unto the said place be- 
longing unto the said Andrew Bowne, 
during our Will and Pleasure. In Testi- 
mony whereof, we have caused the Great 
Seal of our said Province to be hereunto 
affixed. Witness our Right, Trusty and 
well belovead cousin, lid ward Viscount 
Cornbury, Captain Generall and Governor 
in Chieff, and oyer our Province of New 
Jersey and New York and all the Terri- 
tories and tracts of Land depending there- 
on in Amei ica and Vice Admirall of the 
same at Perth Amboy, in our Province of 
New Jersey, this sixth day of November, 
in the fourth year of our Reign. 
By His Excllencys 
commands 
I Bass,. 
Sec'y. 
The great seal is appended, No endorse- 
ment. 

Capt. Andrkw Bowne's 
Commission as Judge, 
Irom Lord Cornbury. 
(s s). Edward Viscount Cornbury, Cap- 
tain Generall and Governor in Chief and 
over the Province of New York, New Jer- 
sey and and all the Territories and Tracts 
of Land depending thereon, in America, 
and Vice Admirall of the same, &c. To 
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all to whom these presents shall come or 
may concern, Greeting. Know ye that I 
the said Lord Cornbury, have Assigned 
constituted and Appointed and by these 
Presents Andrew Bowne, Esquire, to be 
Judge of His Majesties Inferier Court of 
Common Pleas to be holdin in the Coun- 
ty of Monmouth in the Province of New 
Jersey, with authority to use and exer- 
cise all power and jurisdiction pertaining 
to the said Court, which are specified in 
an ordinance intiltled an Ordinance of Ilia 
Excellency in Councill, for establishing 
Courts of Judical ure for the care and 
benefit t of each respective City, Towne 
and County, within the Province of New 
Jersey, and the said Andre«> Bowne, As- 
sisted with John Bowne, Richard Salter, 
Obadiah Bowne and Anthony Woodward, 
Ju-tices of the Peace of the said County, 
or with any two of them to hear, try and 
determine all causes and mutters Civill by 
Law Cognizable in the said Court, and to 
award execution thereon Accordingly, Giv- 
en under my hand and seale at Burling- 
ton, this eleventh day of December, in 
the third year of the Reign, of her mo.^t 
Sacred Mnjeyty Queen Ann over England, 
etc., Defender of die faith, Annoq Dom. 
1704. 
By His Execllencys Council, Cornbuby, 

I. Bass. 

This commission is on an oblong piece 
of fine parchment and very neatly and 
plainly written, although the writing is 
somewhat faded. The signature of Corn 
bury is very large, and peculiar. There is 
no endorsement on the back. 

The Will of Captain Andrew Bowne. 

Know all whom it may concern that 
I, Andrew Bowne, of Middletown, in the 
County of Monmouth, in New Jersey, be- 
ing sick and w»»k of body, but of a sound 
and disposing Memory, do make and or- 
dain this to be my hist will and testament 
as followeth. My will is all my debts be 
paid. My will is, if my negro man Robin 
behave himself well, lie shall be free at 
• he expiration of six years commencing 
from the twenty-filth day of December 
next ensuing ; and my will is if my negro- 
man Jacob, behave himself well, lie shall 
be free at *he expiration of Seven years, 
commencing from the fifth day of Decern 
ber next ensuing. I give and bequaih 
unto my loving wife all my personal es- 
tate, whatsoever and wheresoever, for her 
ma ntenanc**, and for the bunding up of 
mv two grand daughters, Ann and Lidia 
Bowne. I give and devise unto my loving 
w 'fe all my houseing and lund wheresoev- 



er during her naturall life and after my 
wifes deatti, my will is and I do order, give 
and devise unto my three grand children, 
John, Ann and Lidia, all my housing and 
land wheresoever equally to be divided 
between them and to their heirs forever, 
and my true intent and meaning is, my 
three grand children shall npt hold in 
joynt Tenancy and of this my last will 
and Testament. I make my loving wife 
sola executrix This sixth day of May, one 
thousand seven hundred and seven. 

Andrew Bowne, (l s). 

Siirned sealed and 
published in the pres- 
ence of, John White, 
Richard Hartshorxe, 
John Bray, 
George Morlett, 
Elizabeth White. 

This is a straight forward sensible will, 
and dealsjuslly with his wife and grand 
children, while it. leaves her in full con- 
trol for life. There is no parade of reli- 
gious sentiment, but by his actual dispo- 
sition of his property, showing the relig- 
ious principle of his mind. 

Andrew Bowne's will was proved June 
26th, 1708, and letters Testamentary 
granted to his widow, Elizabeth Bowne. 

Private letter directed 

to Capt. John Bowne, Merchant, 
In Amboy, in East New Jersey, 

Barbadoes, May 11th, 1707. 
Capt. John Bowne, 

Sir: The above is what I wrote you in 
my last. Have little to inlarge, but to tell 
you that I could not get any fraight in 
any of those vessells to have sent you the 
bnllance of your account Current, h.ut 
you may depend of having your acct. with 
the ballance the first opportunity. Flow- 
er now at 3<Jc to 32c a hundred. Il'ajiy 
of these Commodities arrive before the 
London Fleet, they will meet a saveing 
Markett. 

I wish yon health and am 

Your Humble Serv't., 
(Following on same page.) J. 8. 

June 23, 1707. 

J. B. The above is what I wrote you in 
my last, and then did expect before this 
day I should have had the honner of see- 
ing your sloop in company with Miss 
Bonow and Parker, but none appearing, 
makes me somewhat doubtfull. but hope 
thee may be well and I a happy sight of 
her in a few days. 

Enclosed you have hill of loiding and 
Invoyce for three hhd moll'a laden on 
bord the ship Industry, Phillip Joaues 
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Commander. As also your acc't sales and 
acc't currant by which you will see I have 
overshipt you one pound, seven shillings, 
5i pence, which (it no errors appear) I 
beg that you will credit t me for; flower 
at 25 p hundred, Brown Bread 20 p C, 
Midling 25 to 27* p hundred Lamp oyle 
4£p. ba.ile. lam with due respects to 
you. Mr. Parker, and all present, &c 
Your humble Servant, 

John Smith. 
An unrecorded Deed of Trust. 
1714. 
To all Christian People to whom these 
Presents shall come, 1, John Bowne, of 
tne Township of Middletown, in the coun- 
ty of Monmouth and Eastern division of 
the Province of New Jersey, Merch, Send 
Greeting. Whereas Robert Barclay, of 
the Township of Freehold, in the County 
of Monmouth aforesaid, Yeoman. By 
one certain deed of Bargain and sale bear- 
ing even date with these presents did con- 
vey and continue unto me all that tract 
of land Bituate, lying and being near a 
Branch of Matchiponix River. Begin ing 
at a white oak Tree on the Northeast side 
of Wemakoake Brook ; thence running 
west and by south, twenty-five chains; 
thence southeast twenty-eight chains; 
thence east and by north, twenty chains ; 
thence northwest to William Davison's 
lower corner at the Brook, and so along 
the Brook to where it began. And also 
another tract adjoining on the aforesaid 
tract. Beginning at John Ken's lower 
corner, about twenty chains down the 
Brook from William Davidson's lower 
corner aforesaid, at a white oak tree 
standing on the north side of the Brook ; 
thence running Northeast, and by North 
10 another white oak tree marked on four 
■ides; thence North, Northwest sixiy-one 
chains to a small black oak tree stand- 
ing on Spaolswood North Brook ; thence 
along the said Brook to where it meets 
Wemakoake Brook and so up Wema- 
koake Brook to where it began, the 
which two tracts containing, by estima- 
tion, one hundred and sixty acres, to- 
gether with all the premises and appur- 
tenances to the said tracts of land belong- 
ing as by the said deed may appear, re 
lation thereunto oeing had. Now know 
ye If the said John Bowne doe hereby 
confess, acknowledge, lestifie and declare 
that the said deed ot,Bargain and Sale was 
made to me in pure and special trust and 
confidence, and to the intent that if the 
■aid Robert Barclay or his heirs, execu 



tors or administrators shall and do pay, 
or cause to be well, truly and faithfully 
paid unto me, the said John Bowne, or 
my heirs, executors, and administrators, 
the full sum of eighty-five pounds, fifteen 
shillings current money, of the Eastern 
Division of the Province of New Jersey 
aforesaid, on or before the first day of 
August, that shall be in the year ot our 
Lord one thousand seven hundred and 
seventeen. And that upon the payment 
of the said sum of money to me, in man- 
ner aforesaid, I, the said John Bowne, 
shall and will, at the request of the said 
Robert Barclay, his heirs or assigns, re- 
assign and convey the said deed with all 
the granted and bargained premises 
therein mentioned, to the siid Robert 
Barclay, his heirs and assigns forever 
Or to sucn other person or persons as he 
or they, in that behalf, shall name or ap- 
point. And, therefore, in accomplish- 
ment and full performance ot the trust 
and confidence 1, the said John Bowne. 
for me. my heirs, executors and adminis- 
trators, doe covenant, promise and grant 
to and with him, the said Robert Barclay, 
his heirs and assigns, by these presents, 
that 1, the said John Bowne and my 
heirs, executors or administrators, shall 
and will, fiom lime to time, and at any 
lime alter the payment ot the money to 
me in manner aforesaid, at the request, 
cost and charge of the said Robert Bar- 
clay. Iiis heirs, executors, administrators 
or assigns, assure, convey, confirm* the 
above "mentioned tracts of land, ami all 
the Premises and appurtenances to them 
belonging, granted io me by said Deed 
and all itie estate, Right, title, Interest 
and claim of me, the said John Bowne 
and my heirs, in and to the same and to 
any part or parcel thereof, clear and dis- 
charged of all incumbrances whatsoever, 
by us or any of us committed -or done to 
the same, to him the said Robert Barclay. 
his heirs and assigns forever. In witness 
whereof I, the sal.. John Bowne, have 
hereunto set my hand and seal this twen- 
ty-fifth day of February, in the thii- 
teenth >ear of the Reign of our Sovereign 
Lady Anne over Great Bnttain, France 
and Ireland, Queen, Annoq Dom. one 
thousand seven hundred and fourteen. 
John Bowne, [i.. s.] 
Signed, sealed and 
delivered in the pres- 
ence of 

Joseph Dennes, 
Jeremiah White. 






" l9abrant Van Cliff'," ( Van Cleaf or Cleve) 
his liberty to retail strong liquor in his 
house in Middletown and one mile 
around. 

•' Know all men by these Presents that 
we, Isabrant Van Cliff, of Middletown, in 
the County of Monmouth, Inn-holder, 
and Obediah Brown, of the said County, 
Gent, are held and firmly bound unto 
David Lyelland William Bradford, Esq'rs, 
Farmers of the Duty of Excise, laid on 
strong liquors retailed in the Province of 
New Jersey, in the sum of four pounds 
lawful silver money of America, (accord- 
ing to her late Majesty Queen Anne's 
Proclamation,) dated the 18th of June, 
1704, and Act of Parliament passed in the 
sixth year of her said Majesty's R ign, 
'•For ascertaining the rates of Forreiun 
eoyns in the Plantations."' To be paidto 
the said David Lyell and William Brad- 
lord, or either of them, their or either of 
their certain Attorney's, Executors, ad- 
ministrators or assigns. For the which 
payment well and truly to be made and 
done, we do bind ourselves and each of 
our heirs, executors and administrators, 
Joyntly and severally, firmly by these 
Presents, sealed with our seal, dated the 
first day of March, in the third year of 
his Majesties Reign, Annoq Domini 1716. 
The condition of this obligation is such 
that it the above bounden Isabrant, or his 
heirs, executors or administrator, do well 
and truly pay or cause to be paid unto the 
above named David Lyell and William 
Bradfoid. or either of them, their or eith- 
er of their certain Attorneys, Executors, 
administrators or assigns, the just and 
full sum of two pounds for the excise of 
ye places expressed and mentioned on 
the backside current money aforesaid, on 
or before the first day of June next en- 
suing the date hereof in the year of our 
Lord one thousand seven hundred and 
seventeen. And also well, truly and du- 
ly, immediately upon the receipt of any 
strong liquor into his hou>e or any other 
place, make entry from lime to time of 
all such wine, Brandy, Rum or Spirit Me- 
•higlin, Syder Royal, Bear and Syder 
w 'iich he shall so receive, the full quanti- 
ty of each sort of liquor received, by what 
conveyance it came, and of whom bought 
and purchased, according to the true in- 
tent and meaning of an Act of Assembly 
entiilej •' An act laying an excise on all 
strong liquors retailed within this colony 
°t New Jersey. And that without Fraud, 
cover or Further delay, then this obligation 



to be void and of none effect, or else to 
stand and remain in full force and vir- 
tue. Isabrant Van Click? . 

Sealed and deliv- 
ered in the presence 
of Joos. Soor, (Joseph Soot.) 

Endorsed, 

Received this 28th of June, 1728, of Mr. 
John Bowne, one of the executors of Obe- 
diah Bowne, dec, the principal of the 
written bond in proclamation money and 
the interest in money at eight shillings ye 
oz. Rec'd in full by David Ltell. 

Old Documents and Papers of James G. 
Crawford, dec'd. 
This indenture made the third day of 
March, in tbe second year of the reigne 
of our Sovereigne Lord, King George, 
Anno Domini 1715-16, between Capt. 
John Bowne, of the Town of Middletown, 
in the County of Monmouth and Prov- 
ince of New Jersey, Mercht of the one 
part, and John Bowne, son of Obadiah 
Sowne, of the other part, witnesseth the 
said John Bowne. first named, for and in 
considera'ion of the sum of three hun- 
dred and twenty-two pounds and one 
penny farthing, current money of the 
aforesaid Province to the said Capt. John 
Bowne already in hand paid by the said 
John Bowne. the receipt whereof the said 
John Bowne doth hereby acknowledge 
and himself therewith fully satisfyed con- 
tented and paid and of and from every part 
and parcell thereof, doth fully, clearly and 
absolutely aquit, exonerate Hnd discharge 
him, the said John Bowne, his heirs, ex- 
ecutors, administrators and assigns, and 
every of them forever, by these pres- 
ents hath given, granted, bargained; sold, 
aliened, enfeoffed, released and confirmed, 
and by these presents doth give, grant, 
bargain, sell, alien, enfeoff', release and 
confirm unto him, the said John Bowne, 
son of Obadiah Bowne, all them tracts of 
land, situate, lying and being in the Town 
of Freehold, County and Province afore- 
said. The first of the said tracts being 
that which is now in the use and occupa- 
tion of Thomas Parker, Jun'r, is bounded 
northwest by Thomas Parker, Sen'r, 
northeast by Richard Borden's land, and 
southeast by the Pines, and southwest by 
Phillip Smith's land, lying on both sides 
of Burlington ould road, and is the south- 
easterly part of a tract of land formerly 
John Stout's. The other tract being in 
the present possession and tenure of 
Thomas Fenton of said Freehold, begins 
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at Thomas Edwards, his southeast corner 
on. Welch Brook, from thence running 
down the said brook to where the new 
road from Crosswicks to Ciipt Bowne 
crosses the said Brook. From thence 
southwesterly, along the said road to 
where the lineof ye tract of land, formerly 
Benjamin Allen's, crosses the said road ; 
thence directly northeast along the said 
line of said Allen's land to ye said Brook 
where it began. Together with all and 
all manner of housings, edifices, struc- 
tures, buildings, barns, stables, orchards, 
fencings, floodings, pastures, meadows, 
woods, trees, waters, brooks, springs, 
ponds, pools, pitts, easements, profits, 
commodities, liberties, advantages, im- 
olluments, hereditaments and apperte- 
nances to the same belonging, or in any 
manner of ways to the same tracts of land 
appertaining, and also all the estate, right, 
interest, possession, property, claim and 
demand, whatsoever of him the said Capt. 
John Bowne, as well in law as in equity, 
of,, in or unto, the said tracts of land and 
premises as fully and amply to all inter 
eats, purposes and constructions as the 
same was granted, released and confirmed 
by deed of sale and conveyance from the 
said Tliomas Parker, Jun'r, to Thomas 
Feliton, as may more fully appear by the 
deed of sale, relaiing thereunto, being 
had, to have and to hold the same tracts 
of land, and granted and bargained premi- 
ses, with the appurtenances unto him, 
the said John Bowne, his heirs and as- 
signs forever. And to the only proper 
use, benefit and behoof of him, the said 
John Bowne, his heirs and assigns forever. 
And he, the said Capt. John Bowne, doth 
for himself, his heirs, executors, adminis- 
trators, and every one of them forever, 
covenants, promise, grant and agree to 
and with ye said John Bowne, his heirs 
and assigns by their presents in manner 
following, viz: That at the time of the 
ensealing and delivery of these presents, 
the said Capt. John Bowne is lawfully anil 
rightfully seized oi the said tracts of land 
and premises of a good title in ye law, 
and hath in himself good right, full 
power, lawfull and absolute authority to 
grant, bargain, sell and confirm the said 
tracts of land and premises, to him the 
said John Bjwnein manner aforesaid, and 
yi the same is now free, and from time 
to time, and ntt all times forever, here 
after, shall remain free and clear of him, 
the said John Bowne, his heivs and as- 
signs of and from, all and all manner of 
former gilts, grants, sales, leases, wills, 



intailes. troubles and incumbrances what- 
soever, in the law had made done, com- 
mitted or suffVred to be done by the said 
Capt. John Bowne, or by any person or 
persons whalsover by, from or under him 
to alter, change, charge, defeat or make 
void the same estate or any part thereof. 
In witness whereof, the same John Bowne 
hath hereunto st-tt his hand and seale, 
the day and year first above written. 

Jno. Bowne, l. s. 
Written, signed, sealed and delivered, 
in the presence of 

Joseph Dennis, 
John Salter. 
John Salter, one of the subscribing 
evidences, declared upon oath that the 
above named John Bowne, sealed and de- 
livered this instrument as his act and 
deed before me. John Reid. 

Recorded in the Secretary's office, at 
Perth Amboy, in Book E, No. 3, page 336, 
&c, and examined by 

John Mackay, D. Sec'y. 
Letter directed to Mr. Obadiah Bowne, in 
Middletowne. 

April 25th, 1716. 
Hon'r Uncle Bowne— 1 have sent to my 
father, such writings as were in my hands 
and appertaining to the estate of my de- 
ceased tincle, Capt. John Bowne, near fifty 
pounds in them, my uncle had given to 
me, not many weeks before he dyed, and 
lime failing the property of the debt was 
not alteied in my name, sue because I 
cannot fairly pretend to proceed to secure 
myself, without you having I thought fit 
to remitt ye same to ye estate, having only 
an order to take security for the same to 
my own use, from und»-r his hand, and soe 
expect yt you will be favorourable to me 
on yt score ; I depend on your curtesy yt 
which was given to me is not in ye. inven- 
iory. I have also sent a bond from John 
Chenoath to my uncle, under such like 
circumstances for ten poum s, and not al- 
tered as was ordered and intended to my 
brother, Lincon — the whole that is given 
and secured to my brothers, Thomas, Mor- 
decjay and myself, amounts in all to 
about four hundred and twenty pounds 
or therabouts, which is secured in three 
deeds of gift to my brother, Thomas, and 
one to myself, end some debts transferred 
in my uncle's life-time, none ol which are 
in the inventory. These are several of 
the aforesaid bonds indorsed viz, which 
was given to myself and Mordtcay. I hope 
you will apeare a kynd and generous un- 
cle. Ye debt from the two Kirbys per 
bond is in lieu of Thomas Douglass, his 






bond, which was fifteen pounds, but 
interest and all amounts to nineteen 
pounds nine shillings. I have also sent 
several amounts for sundrv people, which 
wer e remaining in my hands, I stil! keepe 
ft deed for your son John in my hands for 
Thomas Parker, Jun'r, his farm and the 
Fentons deed to my uncle, I have, 
I shall also inform ye yt I took a 
pnirofoxen of William Jewell, which are 
now at my father's for ten pounds, 
ten shillings and believe they are 
not in the inventory. I have been faith 
full to my dec'd uncle and to yourself to 
my power. I hope 1 shall not be un- 
kyndlv rewarded by you, and 1 shall al- 
ways be ready to do the best 1 can for 
you. I desire a few lines in answer, if 
your son shall chose some person to keep 
his deed, 1 shall readily discharge myself 
of tint, and which other concerns I know 
of in relation to that business of my uncle 
in which I have been att all concerned 
This being the needfull yt all present 
offers, being in haste I bid ye adue, from 
Your ever faithfull and obedient nephsw, 
John Saltar. 

This bond from is in lieu of a bond 

of Robt. Killum. 

Affidavits. 
Richard Hartshorn, of ye County of 
Monmouth, aged 75 years or thereabouts, 
being affirmed, Siiys yt on or about ye first 
of June, he heard Richard Saltar and 
Obadiah Bowne agree, to put ye papers 
and instruments belonging to ye estate of 
John Bowne, deceased, into ye hands of 
Gershom Molt to ye intent, both ol them 
might have a free recourse to them as 
they pleased, pr ividing that Gershom 
suould be willing to take them into his 
keeping, and furiher saith, they appoint- 
ed a day, some few days after to meet at 
said Obadiah**, to carry ye papers to said 
Gershom, if he was willing to receive 
thrfm. 

Sometime afterwards, ye Affiimer, at 
his son's house, in Middletown, heard 
Saltar say to ye said Bowne, that ye meth- 
od he took with ye estate of ye said de- 
ceased would never do. Instancing sev- 
eral particulars wherein he thought said 
Bowne acted amiss, and proposed to ye 
said Bowne, that they should take ye 
best of ye bonds and mortgages, and up 
ply them first to ye payment of ye debts, 
and the n to ye payment of ye widow and 
legacies and what should remain they 
might divide among themselves. Bowne 
making no answer, said Saltar made the 



further proposal, to make an equal de- 
vision of ye estate betwixt them, and that 
he would give sufficient security to pay 
ye one half of ye debts and legacies if 
Bowne would give ye like for ye other 
half. To this proposal he remembered 
not ye answer and furiher saith not. 

Richard Hartshorne. 

Perth Amboy, July 16th, 1716. 

Affirmed before us, 

Jas. Smith, Surrogate. 
Tho. Farmer 

Hugh Hartshorn of ye County of Mon- 
mouth, aged thirty-one vears "or there- 
abouts, being sworn, deproeth that some- 
time in ye first week of June last, Richard 
Saltar and Obadiah Bowne was in his 
house, and there he heard ye said Saltar 
say to ye said Bowne, that these practices 
of his about ye estate of John Bowne, de- 
ceased, would never doe. And proposed 
to said Bowne yt they should take ye best 
of ye bonds and apply them to ye pay- 
ment of ye debts of ye deceased, and ye 
next best to ye payment of ye widdow 
and ye legacies, and if he did not like yt 
proposal, Saltar furiher proposed that 
they should divide ye estate of ye de- 
ceased betwixt them, and that if ye said 
Bowne would give security for ye Day- 
men!, of those, ye debts and legaciesi he 
would give ye like for ye other half, and 
if you won't do so, says Saltar, I'll take 
ye regular steps of ye law to ye best of 
my knowledge. And Bowne answered, 
" Doe, and so will I." And deposeih fur- 
that sometime in ye said first week of 

June last, in his house he heard one 

Johnston say to ye said Bowne, if he 
would give him up his bond, lie would 
than pay ye money he had been owing toye 
said deceased, to which ye said Bowne 
agreed that if you'll come to my house, 
and if 1 can get ye key from Capt. Saltar 
ot ye scritore wherein ye papers lie. I'll 
give you up your bond. The deponent 
further sayth yt ye said Bowne told him 
yt he and Saltar had agreed to meet ye 
creditors at ye deponent's house to make 
up with them and to settle accounts with 
ye debtors and further say'th not. 

Hugh Hartshorne. 
Perth Amboy, 
July 16th, 1716. 
Sworn before us, 
Ja. Smith, Tho. Farmar. 

Surrogate, A true copy by me 

Barclay, 

Dpt. Sec'y. 

William Lawrence, Junior, aged twenty 
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seven years or thereabouts, being sworn, 
deposeth that he heard John Cannor and 
Albert Williamson demand their bond 
(which they hail given to John Bowne, de- 
ceased) of his Executor, saying they had 
their receipts with them from Capt Bowne, 
and then, too, when he had ordered pay- 
ment for ye full satisfaction of ye bond. — 
To which they were answered by the Ex- 
ecutor, that they could not have it, the 
bond not being there. And further saith, 
that when Mr. Bowne was askt why he 
did not bring ye bond, His reply, was he 
thought them safe enough where they 
were. All which was at ye house of Hugh 
Hartshorne, about the beginning of June 
last, and further saith not. 

William Lawrence, Jr. 

Perth Amboy, 

July 26th, 1716. 

Sworn before us 

Ja. Smith, Surrogate, 

Tho. Farmar. 

A true copy by me, 

Barclay, 

Dept. Sec'y. 
Letter directed to 
" James Paul, to be found in 
Middletown in the County of 
Monmouth, in East Jersey 
in America. 
Edinburgh, Feb. 9th, 1721. 
Loveing and Dear Brother : 

Having the present occasion of Mr. 
Watson's voyadge to that part of America 
where you stay. I thought it my duty to 
write to you, that 1 and my wife and chil- 
dren are all in good health, blessed be God 
for it. And wishes the happy news of your 
welfare and all belonging to you, to pios- 
per. I received yours of the 19th of Au- 
gust, 1717, wherein you tell me of your be- 
ing lame in the hand, and a stop put to 
receiving your money, or else you would 
have come home. These are indeed two 
sad disappointments, but Dear Brother, 
tho' this misfortune has befallen you, yet 
the most Righteous and just God, -vho or- 
ders all according to his blessed will, in 
his own tyme will bring matters to a hap- 
py issue with you. let your trust be in him, 
as the Psalmist David, and let your pa 
tience be as Job, for both of them had 
greater misfortunes than you, and yet 
made a happy end. 1 am glad that Mr. 
Watson has met with me, who tells me 
you are well and in good circumstances. 
1 can do no more than wish you better and 
better, and would be glad you return home 
as soon as possible, for I long to see you 



and I am sure you should be very well- 
come to me and all your other friends. If 
extraordinary business detains you, 1 trust 
you will send a letter to me on the first 
occasion. I add no more but that I and 
my wife and children (being two young 
lads) and your sisters has their service to 
you a* all other friends, and my youngest 
son aged 18 years, has a great desire to 
come to you. I desire you send word in 
your letter il you have any need for him, 
and if you be coming home. 
1 am your 
Dear and affectionate 

Brother, till death, 

Thomas Paull. 
When this comes 
to your hands, see 
you go to Mr. John 
Watson, altho' it is 
some distance, and 
speak with him, be- 
cause he and I 
spake together." 

James Paul never got back to Scotland. 
By his will, dated Oct. 10, 1730, he devised 
all his properly to the four youngest chil- 
dren of Obadiah Bowne, dec'd, viz : Mary, 
Cornelius, Obadiah and Thomas, in consid- 
eration of "manifold faviouis and kind- 
nesses received from Obadiah Bowne, in 
his life time, as my diet and entertain- 
ment for several yeais; with other provi- 
sion for me by him made, both in my sick- 
ness and health/' 

The will was proved at Perth Amboy, 
March 16th. 1732. 

Obadiah Bowne, the father of the chil- 
dren named in Paul's will, made his will in 
1725, and died prior to 1730. 

He devises to his four sons, John, Cor- 
nelius. Obadiah and Thomas, the following 
tracis ofland. 

(1). The tract of land called Westfield. 
in Monmouth county, whereon he then 
lived. 

(2). A tract of land and meadow at 
Chinqueroras, in Monmouth, conveyed to 
him by his brother John, by deed dated 
Jan. 13th, 1715, All his share or moiety of 
a tract of land adjoining the west side of 
Westfield. which was granted and con- 
veyed to his brother John, amongst other 
tracts, by patent from the Proprietors, 
dated the 16lh July, 1700. These three 
tracts to be equally divided, and in case of 
the death of Cornelius, Obadiah and 
Thomas, without issue and before they ar- 
rive at the age of twenty-one. their surviv- 
ors to take equally. He bequeaths to each 






f his three daughters fifty pounds, and 
ft |l the rest of his personal estate to be 
equally divided between his seven chil- 
dren. In case his Brother John's estate, 
get apart to him (by act of Assembly, en 
titled, an act to enforce the due adminis- 
tration of the estate of Capt. John Bowne, 
dee'd, late of the county of Monmouth 
and Province of New Jersey, charging me 
one of the executors, with the payment of 
the moyely of my said brother's debts, 
and legacies) fall short, then in order to 
indemnify my securities from the penally 
of the bond they entered into, pursuant to 
that act of Assembly, which bond is dated 
the 8th of Aprill, 1719, in the penalt> of 
ten thousand pounds, lie enjoined his ex- 
ecutors or any two of them or the surviv- 
ors, after payment of his own debts, to ap- 
ply the residuary estate for their indemni- 
ty and discharge in paying his share of the 
debts and legacies. 

He appoints his son John Bowne, Gar- 
rett Schanck and Daniel Hendrickson, 
executors. By codicil, he revokes the de- 
vise of the lands at ChinqueroraH, and 
leaves this tract to his three daughters, to 
be equally divided between them. 
Letter. 
New York, May 10th, 1725, 
Mr. Obadiah Bowne. 

Sir : The above is the estate account, 
what will bee due the 12th of the next 
month, which have also sent to your brot ti- 
er executor. I pray you will not between 
you, keep me tiny longer out of my just 
due. 1 pray you answer, 

and am yr servant. 
The Estate of Capt. John Bowne, Dr. 
1715 
Mny, To ye bond payable this 

day, £51 : 7 : 8J 

To interest thereof to ye 12th 
_ Dec, 1722 31 4:6 

To Court charges, pd on ye 

Judgment to Witeman 5 16, 3 



Cr. 



8. 5J 



1722 

l>ec. 12. By Charles Morgan, 

give bond lor £55 5, 5£ 

Bal. due the 12th, Deo. 1722. £33, 3. 



1722 



£88, 8, 5J 



18 Dec. To Ball, due this day £38, 4, — 
'o interest thereon to ye 
12th June, 1725, £45. 15, 6 

Sam'l Bayard. 



Letter to 
Mr. John Bowne, of 
Middletown. 
Rockyhill, May 10th, 1735. 
Mr. John Bowne :' 

I haye but lately ree'd yours, dated the 
1*1 of April last, wherein you intimate you 
are using your utmost endeavours to get 
me money, which you hope will be in a 
short time procured. I am oweing Mr. 
Isaac Van Dam nigh £5, which I former- 
ly requested you to pay, which I now find 
you have not eompljed with, by a letter I 
received from Mr. John Kelly lately, who 
has orders from Mr. Van Dam to prose- 
cute me. 1 think it hard you have not 
complyed with that request, when your 
debt to me being £19, 4, procl. money 
und so many years past has been due. 

This is my Inst request to you, forthwith 
ID pay Mr. John Kelly ns attorney to Mr. 
Isaac Van Dam five pounds, this curren- 
cy and take his receipt, and for the re- 
mainder due to me execute a bond I have 
left in the hands of Mr. Lawrence Smith 
to produce to you, he giving a receipt on 
the bi'ck of it in my name for the £5. — 
You are to pay as above desired, to be ac- 
cepted as part payment of the Bond you 
are to sijjn, in which I shall acknowledge 
a satisfaction done to 

Your humble servant. 

J. Stevens. 

P. S. I hope you will prevent me being 
put to charges 

Commission. 

By the Hon'ble Robert Hunter Morris, 
Esq., Chief Justice of (he Province of New 
Jersey, and Joseph Bonnell Esq., one of the 
Justices of the Supreme Court of said 
Province. 

To John Bowne, Esq. 
Greeting. 

We, reposing especial trust and confi- 
dencein your fidelity, ability und prudence, 
have thought fit to empower, authorizeand 
appoint, and by these presents by virtue of 
the powers and authorities to us given by 
an Act of the General Assembly of this 
Province, passed in this present fifteenth 
year of his Majesty's reign, do empower, 
authorize and appoint you, the said John 
Bowne, Esq., to take and receive in ye 
County of Monmouth, all and every such 
recognizance or recognizances of Bail or 
Bails, as any person or persons shall be 
willing or desirous to acknowledge or 
make before you, in any action or suit de- 
pending or hereafter to be depending in 
the Supreme Court aforesaid, in such man- 
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ner and form, and by such recognizance of 
bail pieces as the Justices of the said Su- 
preme Court have used to take the same. 
And to do all other things, which by the 
said Act, we are empowered to authorize 
you to do, and that during our pleasure.— 
Given under our hands and the seal of the 
Supreme Court, at Perth Amboy, the twen- 
fourth day of March in the fifteen th year 
of the reign of our Sovereign Lord, George 
the second, King or Great Britain, etc, 
Annoq. Dom., 1741-2. 

Robt. H. Morris. 
Joseph Bonnel. 
Old Deed. 
This Indenture, made the twenty-fourth 
day of August, in the twenty-first year of 
the Reign of our Sovereign Lord George 
the Second, by the grace of God, over 
Great Brittain, France and Ireland King, 
Defender of the Faith, annoq, Domini one 
thousand seven hundred foity and seven, 
by and between Obadiah Bowne, of Phila- 
delphia, in the Province of Pennsylvania 
and Thomas Bowne, of the City of New 
York, in the Province of New York, Mar- 
iners of the one part, and John Bowne, of 
Middletown, in the County of Monmouth, 
Province of New Jersey, Esq., of the oth- 
er part, Witnesseth that they, the said 
Obadiah Bowne and Thomas Bowne, for 
divers good causes and considerations 
them thereunto moving, Have given, 
granted, Bargained, sold, aliened, en- 
feoffed, released, conveyed and confirmed, 
and by these Presents do give, grant, bar- 
gain, sell, alien, enfeoff, Release, convey 
and confirm unto him, the said John 
Bowne, his heirs and assigns forever, the 
one moiety or full and equal half part of 
nil that Tract of Land, called and known 
by the name of Mattawan. lying and be- 
ing in the County of Monmouth, afore- 
said, which was conveyed and confirmed 
unto them, the said Obadiah Bowne and 
Thomas Bowne, by deed of bargain and 
sale, under the hand and seal of him, the 
said John Bowne, and Anne, his wife, 
bearing date the twenty-second day of 
August instant, which said tract of land 
begins at a Spanish oak marked on four 
sides, and with the letters J. B., standing 
on the east side of Long Neck Creek, 
about thiriy chains above the i>lace, where 
it meets with Whale Creek, and thence 
running South, twenty-four deg>ees west- 
erly about sixty-eight chains to a B:ich 
Tree marked on four sides, standing by a 
fresh brook ; thence down the same about 
forty cnains to Mattawan Creek and fol 



lowing Mattawan Creek to the Bay and 
along the edge of the Bay till it comes to 
the mouth of Whale Creek, and up Whale 
Creek to the mouth of Long Neck Creek, 
and up Long Neck Creek to the Spanish 
Oak, where it began. The whole tract 
containing, by estimation, Five hundred 
and thirteen acres. Also the one Moiely 
or full and equal half part of six acres of 
meadows out of the great piece of mea- 
dow on Mattawan Creek opposite to that 
part of Whingson called Oyster Shell 
Point, the said six acres of Meadow, Be- 
ginning at a stake standing by the side of 
said Creek, five chains fourteen links from 
the edge of the point of upland, where the 
Creek comes to the Point, and running 
North, twenty-eight degrees and a half 
easterly, four chains and a half to a small 
Cre^k, and following down the said small 
Creek as it runs to Mattawan Creek, about 
eleven chains on a straight line and fol- 
lowing up Mattawan Creek to where it 
began. To have and to hold the said 
moiety or one full and equal half part of 
the above recited tracts of land and 
meadow, with all and singular, the appur- 
tenances, Privileges and commodities to 
l he same belonging or in any wise apper- 
taining, to him, the said John Bowne, his 
heirs and assigns forever. To his and 
their own proper use, benefit and behoof 
forever. And they, the said Obadiah 
Bowne and Thomas Bowne, for them- 
selves, their heirs, executors or adminis- 
trators, and each of them do covenant, 
and Grant to and with the said John 
Bowne, his heirs and assigns, that before 
the ensealing hereof ihey are ihe true, 
sole and lawlul owners of the hereby grant- 
ed anc 1 Bargained Premises, and are fully 
seized and possessed of the same in then- 
own proper right, as of a good, perfect 
and absolute Inheritance, in fee simple. 
And have in themselves good right, full 
power and absolute lawlul authority to 
grant, bargain, sell, convey and confirm 
the hereby granted Premises in manner 
aforesaid. And thai he, the said John 
Bowne, his heirs and assigns, shall and 
may, from lime to time, and at all time* 
forever, hereafter by force and virtue of 
these Presents, lawfully, peaceably, quiet- 
ly, have, hold, use, occupy, possess, and 
enjoy the hereby granted and bargained 
Premises with the appurtenances, free 
and clear, and freely and clearly exon- 
erated, acquitted and discharged of and 
from all and all manner of former and 
other gifts, g»ants, Bargains, sales, leases, 



mortgages, will, entails, jointures, Dow- 
r ys, judgments, executions, extents, trou- 
bles, and maintenances whatsoever, here- 
tofore had made, done or suffered to be 
done by them, the said Obadiah Bowne 
or 'Thomas Bowne, or either of them. 

Furthermore they, the said Obadiah 
Bowne and Thomas Bowne, for them- 
selves, their heirs, executors and admin- 
istrators, do covenant and Promise at and 
upon the reasonable request, and at the 
proper cost and charges in the law, of 
him, the said John Bowne, his heirs, etc , 
to make, do, perform and execute any 
further or lawful and reasonable acts, or 
act, Device or devices, in the law needful 
or requsite for the more perfect assurance, 
setling and sure making of the premises 
aforesaid. 

Now, whereas they, the said Obadiah 
Bowne and 'Thomas Bowne, by a certain 
instrument in writing under their hands 
and seals, (as also under the hand and 
seal of Cornelius Bowne and his wife) 
bearing date the twentieth day of instant 
August, have released, conveyed and con- 
firmed unto him, the said John Bowne, 
his heirs and assigns forever, all that 
their right, title, interest, property, ciaim 
and demand of his in or to a certain tract or 
parcell of land lying and being in Middle- 
town aforesaid, which was formerly the 
residence, and dwelling place of their 
father. Obadiah Bowne, and now is and 
lias been for years past, the dwelling place 
of him, the said .)ohn Bowne, butted. 
Bounded, as in said instrument at large, 
Is expressed, and contains six hundred 
and thirty-two acres Knglish measure, 
which said tract of land, with other tracts 
of land, was given and devised in and by 
the last will and Testament of ihe said 
Obadiah Bowne unto his four sons, John 
Bowne, Cornelius Bowne, Obadiah Bowne 
and Thomas Bowne. But, the said Oba 
diah Bowne having or.Jered in his last 
will and Testament that in case the moie- 
ty or part of the estate of his Brother, 
John Bowne, deceased, as ordered, set 
apart and appointed to him, the said Oba- 
diah Bowne, shall not prove sufficient for 
the paying and discharging of his moiety 
or part of the Debts and Legacies as ap- 
pointed by Act of General Assembly of 
the Province of New Jersey, entitled an 
act to enforce the due administiation of 
the estate of Capt. John Bowne, deceased, 
late of Middletown, in the County of Mon- 
mouth and Province of New Jersey, that 
such deficiency should be made up by 



selling his then residuary estate for the 
saving harmless and indemnifying those 
Persons who were security for and bound 
with him in and by a certain writing obli- 
gatory, bearing date the eighth day of 
April, Annoq Domini 1719, conditioned 
for the well and true administering the 
estate of the said Capt. John Bowne, pur- 
suant to the said Act of Assembly, the 
Penalty in said writing obligatory being 
ten thousand pounds. And he, the said 
John Bowne, having by deed of Bargain 
and Sale, bearing date the twenty-second 
day of instant August, conveyed and con- 
firmed unto the above named Obadiah 
Bowne and 'Thomas Bowne, their heirs 
and assigns forever, the above mentioned 
tract of land at Matawan, being five hun- 
dred and thirteen acres, Bounded as 
above, and that as in exchange partly for 
the place or tract of land, whereon he, the 
said John Bowne, now dwells. It is agreed 
upon, by and between Grantors and Grant- 
ee, in these presents, anything herein be- 
fore, to the contrary notwithstanding, 
that if it should so happen at any time or 
times hereafter, that the place whereon 
he, the said John Bowne now dwells, and 
formerly was the residence of their fath- 
er, Obadiah Bowne, should be obliged to 
be sold for the saving harmless and in- 
demnifying the Persons or any of them 
who were security for and bound with the 
said Obadiah Bowne, deceased by the 
wri'ing obligatory, that then they the 
said Obadiah Bowne and 'Thomas Bowne, 
their heirs, executors, administrators, or 
some of them, Bhall pay or cause to be 
paid unto him, the said John Bowne, his 
heirs, executors, administrators or assigns, 
the just and full sum of one thousand 
Pounds, money, according to the late 
Queen's Proclamation, in lieu of said land 
if sold, which if they or either of them, 
their or either of their heirs, executors, 
administrators, shall do upon reasonable 
request or proper notice given them there- 
of (that is to say of said land being sold) 
then this Present deed and every claim 
and articlecontained, to be null, void and 
of none effect or else to remain, abide and 
be in full force and virtue. 

Obadiah BownEj [l. s.] 
Tho' Bowne, [l. 8.J 
Sealed and delivered 
in presents of 

Michael Ward, 

his 

John x Nitb. 

mark. 
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(Third name is writ- 
ten in German, and 
cannot make it out. 

Michael Ward swears to an affidavit on 
the back of the deed, before John Little, 
a judge of the Court of Common Pleas, of 
Monmouth county, that the said Obadiah 
and Thomas Bowne, sign, seal, and deliver 
it as their voluntary act and deed. 

Recorded in Secretary office at Perth 
Ambov, in Book E, No. 3, page 101, Ac, 
and examined by John Mackay, 

Pro. Sec'ry. 
Obadiah Bowne was a son of G'npt An- 
drew Bowne, and prior to his father's 
death, had three children by his first wife, 
a son John and two daughters. By his 
second wife, he had three sons, Obadiah, 
Cornelius, and Thomas, and one daught- 
er. One of his daughters married a Kear 
ny and inherited tue Bowne property at 
Keyport, or Chinqueroras, as then called. 
Letter from John Pintard. 
New York, December 7th, 1751. 
Brother Bowne : — 

Yours of ye 27th November received by 
Capt. Burrowes. By him I now send you 
note and account with the money, which 
is £19, 19, 11, I wish safe to your hands. 
I send it in Jersey money, thinking it 
would best anBwere. Also send you pro- 
ceeds of your butter and eggs. J had 
made up your account, the ginger at 1 
shilling a pound, but when we got it, it 
cost 20d, which I think is very dear. As 
to a riddle, I can not find any smaller than 
what I send you. In case 1 should get 
Bight of any I shall get you one. 

I flatered meself to have had the pleas- 
ure of seeing you hear, this fall, 1 now give 
it over the season is so advanced. 1 have 
had a good deal of busness this fall, hav- 
ing twoSnows,* one 1 built which is now 
laden with flax seed, the other which is 
called the Marsdin, she is now laden and 
ready to sail for Dublin, boath with flax 
need, as I have too buy what chances, of 
them two snows cargoes takes me time 
up constantly. 1 hope, by Chrismas, the 
new Snow will be dispatched for Dublin. 
Also my wife is in a poor state of health, 
and gets no better. Lidia is very well in 
health. 1 am clear of the gout yet and 
hope I shant get it as long as I have this 
Snow in hand. My wile and self joynes 
with best respects to you and sister, 
Your loving Brother, 

John Pintard. 
' *A two muted vessel— See Webnter's Dictiouary. 



I am glad to hear 

of Brother Thomas, 

safe arrival. 1 am 

fearful he has made a 

poor voyage, when you 

see him give me sarvice 

to him. 

This letter is directed to 

John Bowne, Esq., 

at Middletown. 
per Capt. John Burrows with Kear. 

Letter from Obadiah Bowne, directed to 
John B >wne, at his farm. 
Brother, 

I have never heard or seen my fathers 
will, and Thomas sais Mr. Moore tuck 
them with him to N. York, and for your 
other letters, 1 don't know what other 
answer to give than I have. If you had a 
told me vou expected me to pay my 
brothers debts, for what I never had, 
when you new 1 had cash by me, should, 
but as you said nothing, I did not expect 
such letters full of Reflections. I dont 
know that I ever gave you any Reason for 
it. Your loving hi other, 

Obadiah Bowne. 
July ye 17th, 1753. 

Letter from Lewis Pintard, directed to 
John Bowne, Esq. 
By favour of 
Capt. Burrowes. 

New York 6th May, 1758. 
Dr. Sir :— 

The handkerchief was left out when 
tlie Basket was sew'd up last trip, but 1 
now send it to you, together with the re- 
turns of your cargo of eggs and pork, and 
the newspaper. We begin to very impa- 
tient to hear of the arrival of Admiral 
Boscswen at Halifax, by the acc't we 
get people begin to much afraid that the 
French Fleet will get into Louisbourg, be- 
fore ours arrive. We are daily expecting 
to hear of a battle between the two fleets, 
lor 'tis thought they will meet, By a ves- 
sell arrived at Philadelphia from Liver- 
pool, we hear that in February the King of 
Prussia beat the French army, under 
Richelieu all to pieces. He is a great 
hero. Wish we had such another here 
only for one campt«in. We would drive 
away all our bad neighbours. The fleet 
sail'd for Halifax the 3d Inst., and the 
provincials go to Albany in a day or two, 
but their arms and tents are not yet come 
from England. I think it high time they 
were here. Sister joins me in love to you 
all, being Yr very humble serv't, 

Lewis Pintard 






New York, 6th Nov. 1760. 
Dr Sir:— 

I ree'd yours Jan. 7th, last month, when 
I was sick abed which is the reason I did 
n ot answer it by the Boat. I really 
thought our butter Tub had been sent you 
long ago, I sent it by this boat, but it is so 
late that 1 don't expect it can be fill'd, and 
it happens lucky enough for us. as 1 have 
bought a parcel of choice Irish Butter 
very cheap, so that if 'tis inconvenient for 
vour spouse to fill our Tub so late in the 
year, she can put just as much as she can 
spare in, and another year 1 will take caie 
to send it early. 1 send you the newspa 
per by this Moat, enclose a letter for my 
sister who I hope will like the Country 
better, when she comes to be more used 
to it. My wife joins me in love and ser- 
vice to you and family, being in much 
esteem Yr most hum, Ser't. 

L. Pintard. 

Letter from Mary Taylor, directed to 
Mr. John Bowne, in Middletown, in East 
Jersey, by favor of Mary Whiley. 

Middletown on Rhode Island, October 
ye 21st. 1765. 

Respected Coz'n. John Bowne, Your 
favour of the eight of July 1765, I received 
by Capt. Andrew Brown, and was glad to 
hear from you and your family, that you 
was in so good a stale of health as you 
were. And am glad to hear from uncle 
Jonathan that he is so good a state of 
health as he is, and should be glad 10 hear 
whether Uncle Jonathans wife is living or 
not. My uncle Samuel is still living and 
as well as can be expected of a man of his 
advanced age. Our Coz John and his 
daughters are both still living, hut are 
both widows, Lydia hath lately lost her 
husband. My sister Freelove Pope, de- 
parted this life on the seventh of June 
last, after a long lingering disorder, as I 
have wrote to you. 

My husband and I send our respects to 
you and all Enquiring friends. My Hus- 
band is in as good a state of health as can 
be expected for a man of his advanced 
years, and tor myself I have been in but u 
poor state of health thissummer past, and 
remain so still. I have had two sons and 
three daughters. My sons both died 
young. My daughters are all still living, 
the oldest is now a widow and hath three 
children, and now live with me. My 
8econd daughter hath Fits, followed her 
from a child, which hath much Impared 
her senses and my youngest, is Married, 
hath seven children. My Uncle Joseph 



Holmes' son John and his family are well 
at this present time. My Brother Jona- 
than and my sisters are all well. I should 
be glad to hear from you by all oppor- 
tunities and whereas, you wrote to me 
that your wife had some acquaintance 
with me one evening. I would be glad to 
hear who you married, having forgot the 
people I was acquainted with in that coun- 
try. And so no more at Present, but that 
I remain 

Your respected Couzen, 
to serve 

Marv Taylor. 
Second Letter. 

Middletown, Rhode Island, November 
14th, 1766. 
Loving kinsman, John Bowne. 

These few lines are come to let you 
know that we are all well in health at 
this present time, Hoping they may find 
you and your family in the same state. — 
1 received yours of the 23d of October 
last, for which 1 am mucb obliged to you 
and hope you will write to me by all op- 
portunity. I likewise inform you that my 
Uncle Samuel Holmes is as well as can be 
expected for a man of his advanced years. 
He is so well as to ride in his Shaes to 
Meeting, every first Day. My uncle Joseph 
Holmes widow, hath been dead about a 
year. My Brother and my sisters are all 
well at this present time. I would have 
writ to you by Capt. Andrew, last May, 
but we being distant from the Town and 
he being removed from Newport to Nan- 
tucket, we missed that opportunity. I 
have nothing of news to write unto you 
and so no more at present, but that 
I remain your loving Cozin. 

Mart Taylor. 
Third Letter. 
Middletown, Rhoads Island. 

May I6th, 1769*. 
Respected Kinsman, 

John Bowne. 

I received your exceptahle favours by 
Capt. Norris, and am glad to hear from 
you and your family, Hoping these may 
tinde you and your family in health, as 
my family injoys the same Blessing. I 
have had a very poor winter, and am in a 
poor state of health as yet. My husband 
injoys his health as well as can be expect- 
ed lor so old a person. I am sorry to hear 
of Cozn Jonathan Holmes death. I have 
had the misfortune to loos my oldest sis- 
ter Elizabeth Coggshall, she was taken in 
a tit in the night and expired immediate- 
ly. She has been dee'd ahote two months. 
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Unkle Samuel Holmes is in as good a state 
of health as can be expected. Our cozzen 
John Holmes, Josephs son, is gone to 
London, His wife has received a letter ol 
his safe arrival there. My husband joyns 
with me in love to you, your wife and fam- 
ily, and all relations. 1 shall bo glad to 
hear from you when opportunity serves. 
] remain your loving friend, 

Mary Taylor. 



1 Stuck Bont £4 "n"A 

2 Gert Gestreept Bout, 0„9,.0 
25 Gert warendorps Linnen, j ,, 7 ,, 3 „ 9 



Fourth Letter. 
Middletown in Rhoads Island. 

December 5th, 1769. 
Respected friend, John Bownb. 

I write to let you know that I received 
your letter the third of December, and 
am glad to hear from you and family. — 
Hoping these may find you in health as 
mine are at present. I am as well as can 
be expected for so old a woman. I am 
sorry to hear of the death of Henry 
Green, he being a relation of ours. My 
husband went to visit Unkle Samuel 
Holmes the day 1 Received your letter, 
and he is as well as can be expected for 
bo old a man. He is now in the Ninety- 
third year of his age, and walks about the 
bouse. I am sorry to acquant you with 
the Deth ol Peleg Smith. He has been 
dead between nine and ten years. His 
wife was buried a few months after. He 
left but one son, who has now living, thir- 
teen children. 

My brothers and sisters are nil well at 
present. I should have rit before, but 
our living out of Town, 1 have not so good 
an opportunity, as not knowing when the 
vessell goes. I shall be glad to hear from 
you when an opportunity serves. My 
husband joins with me in love to you, 
your wife and family, and all enquiring 
relations. So I conclude, 

Your friend and well wisher. 

Mary Taylor. 
The following letter is from Peter Rem- 
sen, then a merchant in New York, to 
Roelef Schanck. who then lived near 
what is now the Brick church, in the 
Township ot Marlborough. 

Nieu York, augt-22nd 1754. 
Cozyn Roelef Schenck. 

Dese wynige zvn om u te laten weten 
dat wy noch alle door. Gods tienade 
Gezont zyn en hope het zelfde van u te 
hooren. Ick lieb Volgens u Wyse Ver- 
zoeck het Volgen de Goet apgeshiest. 



£12„0„0 
Ick had Geen ander Stuk van waren- 
dorps diefyn Genoegh was en daarom 
stuerde ick dise 25 Gert Zynde al dat daer- 
over Gebleeven was van het Stuk hoop- 
ende het sal u wel diener. Niet meer als 
de Hertelyke Groetnis aan u en u Vrow 
ende alle de rest vande Vriende en Ver- 
blys u onderdernize Vrient, 

Peter Remsen. 
This letter is directed 

Mr. Roelef Schenck, 

att Naversinks, 
near Freehold Church. 
The above is a specimen of the language 
used, among a portion of our population a 
century ago. The Hollanders in Mon- 
mouth came in the first place from New 
York and the western towns of Long Is- 
land, principally between 1690 and 1720. 
Since then there has been some influx 
from Middlesex and Somerset Counties of 
this State. The original settlers were 
generally the vounger sons, and left the 
crowded homesteads of their fathers on 
Long Island, to make new ones for them- 
selves. Agriculture was their chief busi- 
ness, and the ownership of a large unin- 
cumbered farm, with a substantial house, 
large, well filled barns, and choice stock, 
their highest desire. 

From Monmouth county, in the same 
way, the younger sons of the Dutch far- 
mers have at different periods, emigraied 
and settled in one or two of the eastern 
counties of Pennsylvania, along the Mo- 
hawk River in New York. the Miami Riv- 
er in Ohio, the Jersey settlement in Illi- 
nois, and elsewhere. Wherever they have 
gone, the same industry, energy, honesty 
and hospitality h.ive characterized them. 
As farmers, they have no superiors in the 
world. As citizens, they have been con- 
servative and peaceable, and more apt to 
do, than to talk about what they have done. 
As patriots, they have ever been true to 
our Republican institutions. 

They were the descendants of the only 
people who were free, when they colonized 
New York and New Jersey. The Dutch 
are the original Republicans of America. 
During t lie Revolution the descendants ol 
the Hollanders in Monmouth, with but 
few exceptions were sturdy and indomit- 
able patriots. When the British army 
marched through Monmouth, and in the 







various raids by the Tories, the descend- 
ants of the Dutch, were generally the suf- 
ferers. It is greatly to be desired that the 
valuable historical materials, which the 
Rev G. C. Schenck has collected, concern- 
ing this element of the population of Mon- 
mouth should be published. Without it the 
history of our county will be incomplete 

At this time, (1878), the intermarriages 
of the past century and a half, have weld- 
ed together the descendants of the En- 
glish, Scotch, Frpnch Huguenots, and 
Dutch settlers of Monmouth. The blood 
of the Batavians now flow through the 
veins of nearly al! our native population, 
and all may claim as their Fatherland the 
"little Republic of Holland." All may 
point with just pride, using the words of 
another, " to a people daring, enterpris- 
irjg, persevering, born almost in the sea 
which they had mastered, descendants of 
the ancient Norsemen, whose hardihood 
they inherited, nurtured amid morass and 
fen — exposed to icy blasts from the North 
Sea and humid exhalations from canal 
and dyke, taught early and ever to battle 
with nature or to perish ; where the face 
of the sea, land and sky — pale, sad and 
leaden, gives seriousness to the mind and 
resolve to the character. With a State but 
little larger than New Jersey, this people 
in 1579 had made a nation whose charac 
ter had been formed amid peril and tears 
and blood. For over forty years they1;ad 
battled with the fierce legions of Spain in 
defence of home ami life. They did not 
run away from their native land, but by 
their own sturdy arms and faith in God, 
won their civil and religious freedom j 
and when won, generously shared it with 
the world. For over forty years they had 
shown a constancy and perseverance un- 
der trial, and affliction, and defeat, almost 
unparalleled in human history. Now the 
seven United Provinces of the Nether- 
lands, having established their liberties 
and consolidated their State, were vying 
with the other nations of Europe in 
schemes of exploration and dominion. 

Their naval power was rapidly aug- 
mented. They wrested from Spain and 
Portugal a large portion of their Indian 
p ^ e " They planted colonies in the Islands 
°f the East, they visited realms of sun and 
snow, in furtherance of corrynerce and dis- 
covery, and became the factors and car- 
riers of Europe. They built up a navy, 
that at one time checked the Spanish 
Armada, and at another drove the Eng- 
"sh fleets from the sea and triumphantly 



sailed up the Thames." For them, as a 
reward for their faithful struggle in the 
cause of true religion and human freedom, 
against the gigantic power of Popery and 
Spanish Empire, Providence reserved the 
the fairest portion of the American Hemis- 
phere, the region bordering on the New 
York and Raritan Bays, and the various 
rivers which flow thereon, from the mighty 
Hudson to the placid Shrewsbury. 

In searching the shores of the Western 
Continent for the fabled passage to Cathay, 
the Dutch discovered the Highlands of 
Navesinck, and the magnificent harbour of 
New York. 

There on Manhattan Island, they plant- 
ed the germ of the Empire City. "They 
t'uilded, too, better than they knew.'"— 
They unwittingly found the true passage 
to the indies, through the American con- 
tinent. That passage which has been 
made from Jersey City to San Francisco 
by the iron rail. A passage by which, to- 
day, the rich fabrics of far Cathay, are car- 
ried through the Western Continent, faster 
than ship ever sailed. What was a wild 
dream in 1609 has become a practical 
reality in 1878. 

The attempt to discover this prssage, 
which subsequent generations have made, 
led to the settlement of New York and 
vicinity by Hollauders. From this source 
we get those people in Monmouth county, 
whe bear such names as Smock, Statsir, 
Schanck, Strycker, Suydam, Spader, Van 
Kirk, Sutphen, Leflvrts and Leffertson, 
Hyer. Quaokenbush, Polhemus, Conover, 
Vanderveer, Barkalowand Barricklo, An- 
tonides, Marcellus, WyckoflyHoff and Hoff- 
man, Neafie or Nevius, Hendricks and 
Hendrickson, Probasco, Terhune, Cortel- 
you, Gulick, Van Sickelen or Sickles, Tunis, 
Van Dyke, Denise, Bergen, Brinckerhoff, 
Remsen, DuBois, Voorhees, Vredenburgh, 
Vought, Veghte, Truax, Schuyler, Hage- 
man, Honce, Van Brunt, Van Dorn, Ten 
Eyck. Luyster, Van Mater, Van Schoick, 
Van i)eventer, Van Cleaf, Van Hise, Van 
Pelt, and all the rest of the Vans- 

It was the forefathers of many of these 
person*, who built, tho.«e substantial farm 
houses, which still exist here and there, 
through parts of Monmouth County. The 
roof running almost to the ground and 
projecting over, both in front and rear, 
and under them the"stoep." The out- 
buildings large and massive and often 
painted red. The old Dutch farmers of 
Monmouth delighted in large barns well 
filled, and with their stock, including ne- 
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jiro slaves, sleek, fat and contented. Their 
hospitality was us solid and wide as the 
great doors wliicli l«-cl into llieir dwellings 
and ihe open hearth, on which blazed and 
crackled u loud of wood at a time. 

The houses of the old lime, well-to-do 
Dutch People have been well diseribed by 
another, as follows : ''The Bulls-eye in 
the. door and ihe small size of the lower 
windows, indicaied a residence amid perils 
and apprehensions of a savage loe. 
Within, the w.-ll scrubbed, snow white 
floor, is covered with the finest sand, and 
drawn in figures and festoons. Abovrfjll.e 
polished oaken rafters, are cut in quaint 
device and motto. 

'J'li rough the. glass doors of the nut- 
wood cupboard, s'dne glutei ing in the 
sunlight, or by the blaze from the cheerful 
lnaiti', t lie generous pewter tankard and 
two-eared cup. anil portly dram mug, and 
silver porringer und ladle, — relies, brought 
from ihe old sea home, and Drift whip, 
teapot, and bowl and a few liny cups, 
wherein the social bohea is often dealt out 
to appreciative guests, who Unit and gos- 
sip between the Irequent sips. 

At one end in the alcove, is the great 
four-posted family bedstead, the pride ol 
the house, the family heirloom, endeared 
through associations with the past ; on 
which rests its two beds of down, and 
chin'z flowered •curtains, and intricate 
patchwork quilt and silken coverlid, tri- 
umphs of domestic thrill and handicraft. 
In another place is the great cedar chest, 
where reposes the valued store of house 
hold linen, snow white and substantial, 
the good housewife's hereditary dowry, 
increased by industry, and destined to be 
apportioned among the blooming mai- 
dens of the household, when some Jan. 
Fitter or Jacobus can muster courage to 
ask them to leave the paternal roof. Kx 
tending almost along the breadth of the 
room is the. great fireplace of those days, 
in whose, ample embrasure, would galhei 
the children, and the cats and dogs and 
the old negro slave, droning out his weird 
stories on the long winter's eve. 

Brass mounted irons support the hlazing 
pile of solid logs. In front is a brazen 
fender of indicate design, sent over Uj 
Holland friends. ' Scenes of .Scriptural 
History are illustrated there by the litth 
blue tiles, that line the chimney piece 
Jonah's adventures and Toby's traveisand 
Sampson's exploits. While on the loflj 
mantle, covered with flowered tabby chim- 
ney cloth, stands the hour glass; the old 



Bible with its brazen ends and clasps; the 
best pipe of the Master of the house, his 
trusty sword and fire-piece. In one cor- 
ner stands the fire screen with its gay de- 
signs; in ano i her the best spinning "heel, 
curiously inlaid. Against the wainscoti d 
wall is ihe round lea table, with its min- 
ed up leaf, the benches in the window, 
and in prim array, each in its accustomed 
plane, are t lie high backed chaiis ol Rus- 
sia leather, adoi ned with double rows of 
brass headed nails, and one or I wo covered 
perhaps by embroidered back and seat, 
and trimmed with lice, the work of the. 
dextrous ringers of the good housewife her- 
self, in earlier days. 

Hanging from ihe ceiling might be seen 
an ostrich egg; on the wall a little mirror 
in a mil row ebonv frame, also n few Iram- 
rd engravings of Holland social lile, p. r- 
I rails of some Dutch Magnate, or scenes 
of a naval fight, the taking of a galleon 
from hated Spain, or a broadside coi.flict 
between'two high pooped frigates. 

There too was the. loom from which was 
made the homespun cloth, that clad the 
good man and his boys, and made stout 
pelticoais lor the girls. No artificial pleas- 
ures lured them from ihe domestic cir- 
cle. The family formed a lie of strength, 
where all were occupied and happy. — 
Such was Ihe indc.or life of many a Smock, 
Schenck, Vanderveer, Conovi r, etc., in 
Monmouth Cunty. a century ago. There 
were also a few large land owners with 
numerous slaves, who lived like kings on 
their farms. The leading characteristics 
Of this class is happily desciibed by F.d- 
mund G. Medman in his poem called 
•• Alice of Monmouth," by the following 
lines : 

llendriok Van Ghclt, of Monmouth Shore, 
His liiiiiii still ring* I lie- County o.er ; 
flu- Stuftk lie rniscd, lli« stallion lie rode, 
The Icrtile acres bis fanner* suited, 
The dinners he gave; ihe yiiehl which lay 
A( hi* lishiiu: dock in ihe Lower IS ay ; 

The sails which he waged, llim' y a year, 

For u rood uf land behind his pier. 

Of I hip, Ihe .chronicle.* .vet remain 

From NavesinU Heights to Freehold Plain, 

The Shrewsbury people in autumn help 

their Pa-uly tonland with marl and kelp, 

\ ml ll eir peach and apple orchard till 

Che gurgling vttin of I he crossroad Mill. 

I'hev lell, n« »aoli twirls his tavern can, 

Wor'derfnl tales of thai staunch old man, 

And :he.v h«»M of Ihe draught, I hey have tnftc.1 

and smelt, 
■Tis good as Ihe still of liendriek Van Shell. 

Some of our oldest citizens can remem- 
ber how well these lines describe certain 






characteristics of several farmers in Mon- 
mouth, who were famous in the latter 
part of the last Century and the beginning 
ol the present. Men like Joseph II. Van 
Miter, Col. Barnes Smock, Uenilrick 
Sella nek, Capt. John Schanck, ('apt. Dan- 
i,-l llendrickson, " Farmer," Jacob Cono- 
ver and others. 
TAPEit Found nv Hon. William P. Fott- 

MAN. AMONG I'll K PltlVATE P.UM'KS OF HIS 

Great -Grand FaTIIIR, Pktur Fouma.n, 

son of Jonathan Fokman. 

To i he Committee of ihe Township of 
Freehold, in the county ol Monmouth : 

Gentlemen: In answer to the several 
questions proposed by you on ihe 3rd of 
lliis instant, it is ihe sense of the people : 

1st. That as the Province arms were 
purchased with our money, and expressly 
lor our use, we think ourselves properly 
authorized to apply them t > service in any 
emergency. We thereloie r- quest you lo 
cill on the Jmlic s and Freeholders, in 
whose h in Is ihey now are, lor liberty to 
have them immediately codecled togeth- 
er anil put in good repair. The expense 
of repair. ng them, to be de Ira veil out of 
the money to be raised as hereinafter ex- 
pressed. We do, moreover, think it ab- 
solutely necessary that a magazine should 
be immediately established, lest, on emer- 
gency, we should be unable lo supply our 
selves with ammunition. To effect .this 
grand point we do request you, as speedi 
ly as possible, to prepare and send u peti- 
tion to our General Assembly, praying 
ihem lo p iss an act for raising a sum ol 
money, as well for the support ol a de 
lachmenl of men, thatit may be necessary 
to send from this Colony in defence ol 
your liberties, as for the purpose ol es- 
tablishing a magazine. And should Ihe 
Assembly be prevented from making this 
provi- ion by a dissolution, or the waul ol 
ihe assent of ihe Governor and Council, 
or by any oilier cause, we do request you. 
will immediately make us acquainted 
therewith, and wo will cheerfully sub- 
scribe a competent sum of money for these 
purposes. 

2nd. We do fully concur with you in 
thinking ihe Military ought lo be put up- 
on a proper footini!, for speedy iinprove- 
">ent, as we are constrained to fear the 
melancholy time h near at hand, when 
•ho American Militia will, under God, be 
"'e only bulwark of our religion and uiod- 
erty. ' ' 

I lie mode that appears tons most prop- 



er to be adopted for our becoming a well 
regulated militia is as follows, viz: that 
yon do imiiie-di.it ly mile, in the name of 
ihe people, lo our Captains, and require 
ihem to call a general meeting of the 
Inhabitants of Freehold, on the thir- 
tieth day of this instant, at Monmouth 
Court House, where, unless some more 
eligible method be adopted, we will 
by agreement, constitute cnnipan'es 
fop every neighbni hood, each containing 
from 4(1 to 60 men, Irani 16 to 60 yeais of 
age, and appoint stated times, for calling 
the respective companies together, for 
Gmiid Muster. By ihese measures we 
shall meet together with litile expense, 
and we hope raise a spirit of emulation in 
Ihe several companies lo excell each 

other. 

(3d). We do request, yon will call on 
every merchant in your district, without 
favour or affection, and demand of t belli 
upon honor, and if necessary, upon oath, 
to inform you of the average advance, 
they have had in their goods, fiotti the 
5th of Nov. 1773, to ihe 5th of Nov- 1774, 
and that they give up lo your inspection 
llieir original invoices of the goods they 
purchased this Fall, and permit you lo ex- 
amine the advance ibex now sell at. By 
ihe-e steps, you will easily discover wheth- 
er they have infringed ihe 9lh article of 
the Association of the General Congress. 

In case any of them, have transgressed, 
we do request y"u immediately lo adver- 
tise it lo the Public. The like inquiry we 
desire may be repeatedly made, and on 
ihe second offense, We do declare we will 
iniiiK diaiely break off all coinineice wild 
him or her so offending, or with his or her 
agents or factors and hold I lie in up, as 
enemies to their country. We do further 
entreat this enquiry, may be made speedi- 
ly without information or complaint 
lodged. 

4ih. Those persons who shall persist 
in extravagance, dissipation, gaming, etc., 
we will view as enemies lo ourcounlry, and 
if after application made to ihem by you, 
they do persist in open violation of the 
continental resolves, We will on informa- 
tion from you, wait on the offenders, in 
such a manner, us will for the future 
convince them of the evil consequence 
of running counter to the sense of the 
people. 

5th, As there are many evii minded 
people, among us, who for lucrative pros- 
pects would betray this country, and are 
daily eniieavoiing to sow the seeds of Dis- 
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cord around them, by condemning the 
measures of Congress, calling our Meet- 
inn unlawful and rebellious, and dec ar- 
the right of taxing America to be in the 
British Patliament, We do insist that on 
you being acquainted with any such per- 
son, you will nublickly advertise their 
names and places of abode and we will 
treat them as rebels against their Country. 
6th, We do request that you may have 
stated times of Meeting, that we may at- 
tend, as well to lay any new matter before 
you, as to be imformed of your proceed- 

'"fth, We desire these instructions may 
be entered on the Records or in the 1 own 
Book, and aknowledged by you, as your 
instructions from us." . 

This paper is not dated or signed by 
anybody It was probably written in the 
month of November or December of 1774, 
a8 the words " this fall » occur alter the 
date Nov. 5th, 1774, and in the same con- 
nection. 



Extracts from Book "B" of Miscbl- 

LANEOUS RECORDS, 1780-1816, IN MON- 

mouth Clbrk's Office. 
Page 1. 
New Jersey, Monmouth County, January 

27 1780. 

These do certify that Mathias Rue, a 
Militiaman of Capt. Hankinson s Com- 
pany, of the first Regm't of Monmouth 
Militia, commanded by toll. Nathaniel 
Scudder, was taken prisoner by the Ene- 
mies of the United States of America, in 
an engagement on the Highlands of Nev- 
ersink, on the thirteenth day of Febru- 
ary 1777, and was carried to New York 
and, as I am told, there died, and left a 
widow and one child, born four and one- 
half months after his death, and that she 
vet remains the widow of said Rue. Wit- 
ness mv hand the day and year above 
writtem •'"»" Walton, 

Ensign. 

William Johnson being duly sworn, de- 
poseth and sayeth, that he was taken pris- 
oner in company with above mentioned 
Mathias Rue, and that the said Rue dyed 
the 28th day of February, 1777, and fur- 
ther saith not. William Johnson. 

Sworn before me this 
21st day of January, 
1780. R- Schenck, 

Justice. 

These do certify that we do verily be- 
lieve that Elizabeth, the above named 



widow, was the lawlul wife of said Mathi- 
as Rue, deed., and that his child was born 
in lawful wedlock. Witness our hands 
this 21st day of January, 1780. 

John Anderson, I j ust i ce8 . 
P, Schenck. ) 

1780, April. 

These are to certify that we have ex- 
amined the within certificate, and a low 
the same to be registered and the within 
named Elizabeth Rue allowed half pay, 
due to her husband, as the law directs. 
Witness our hands. 

John Anderson, 
John Longstreet, V Justices. 
Peter Forman. J 

Registered 13th June, 1780. 
Page 21-3. 
New Jersey, Monmouth County, October 

27 1779 

These do certify that James Crawford, 
a Militiaman belonging to my ™™V™y 
in the first Batallion of Monmouth Mili- 
tia, commanded by Coll. Nathaniel Scud- 
der. was killed in an engagement (on the 
Highlands of Neversink) with the ene- 
mies of the United States, on the thir- 
teenth day of February, one thousand 
seven hundied and seventy-seyen,and left 
a widow named Margaret and seven chil- 
dren, the youngest being five yea™ old at 
this time. Witness my hand the day 

above written. 

Samuel Carhart, 

Capt, 
These do certify we verily believe that 
the above named Margaret was the law- 
ful wife of James Crawford, dec d. f and 
that the said Margaret Crawford, yet re 
mains the widow of said James, witness 
our hand this 27 ih day ot October, 1779- 
Peter Covenhoven, 1 j U8t ; C es. 
P. Schenck. ) 

1780, April 27th. These are to certify 
that we have examined the within cer- 
tificate and we do allow, that the same be 
registered, and also that the within 
named widow, Margaret Craw lord be al 
lowed the half pay due her husband, a» 
the Law directs. Witness our hands. 
John Anderson, ] 
John Longstreet, V Justices. 
Peter Forman. ) 

Registered 17th June, 1780. 
Entries similar to above and pension 
granted, appear in the following cases : 
B Alexander Clark, killed Feb. 13, 17™ 
in the Engagement on the Navesino* 
Highlands. John Whitlock, 2nd LieuH 



killed in 6ame fight, left a widow Lydia, 
and a child five months old. 

Obadiah Stillwell, militia man of Capt. 
Joseph Stillwell's Co., taken prisoner in 
same fight. 

Joseph Goodenough swears he was also 
taken prisoner, with Obadiah Stillwell, 
and saw him die in prison, in New 
York, April 13th, 1777. His widow's name 
was Mary Stillwell. 

William Cole, taken prisoner in same 
fight. Joseph Goodenough swears he saw 
him die in prison in New York, about 
March 15th, 1778. His widow's name was 
Elizabeth. 

James Winter, taken prisoner in same 
fight, died in prison in New York, March 
4th, 1777, and Joseph Davis, likewise 
taken prisoner, died in prison in New 
York, March 11, 1777, and James Hibbet's, 
also taken prisoner, died in prison in New 
York. 

Capt. Barnes Smock certifies that Lam- 
bert Johnson was taken prisoner in the 
engagement on the Highlands, Feb. 13th, 
1777, and Jonathan Reid swears that 6aid 
Johnson died in captivity at New York, 
March 25th, 1777. 

Asher Holmes, Colonel 1st Regiment 
Monmouth Militia, ceitifies that Lieut. 
Garret Hendrickson, of his regiment, was 
wounded in an engagement with the 
enemy, Jan. 21, 1780, and thereby Jost 
use of his right arm. 

This certifies that I, the subscriber was 
called in as a surgeon to consult with Doc- 
tor Barber, on the above case of Lieut. 
Hendrickson, at several different times; 
that notwithstanding every endeavour was 
maHe to preserve the use of the arm, mill 
they proved ineffectual and that the said 
Lieut. Hendrickson has lost almost entire- 
ly the use of the arm, and in my opinion, 
has no prospect of ever recovering the use 
thereof. Tnoa. Hinderson. 

The Court allow Lieut. Hendrickson $5 
per month from 12th day of June, 1780. 

This is to certify that John Farr, an in- 
habitant ot the State of New Jersey, Mon- 
mouth Countv, was a listed soldier under 
the command of Capt. Joshua Huddy, in 
February, 17S2, in the twelve month ser- 
vice, and was killed in the Block house at 

17°fiT R ' Ver ' on the 24th dav of March, 
£'82, and left a wife, who since his death 
■M been delivered of a child which is now 
"; ,n 8i as witness my hand, the 24th day 
0} April, 1783. John Walton, 

T , Capt. 

J Onn Eldreth •wears he was with Huddy 



at the time, and when enemy made the 
attack in the morning, when Farr was 
killed, and that he helped bury him. 

Thomas Barber swears that he attended 
as a Doctor, Walter Hier,* who was wound- 
ed while fighting the common enemy, 
June 21st. 1781, in right fore arm, by a 
sword or cutlass. By which wound he lost 
part of the bone, and his hand is rendered 
almost entirely useless. 

Samuel Carhart, Capt.. certifies tha 1 
Walter Hier, son of Peter Hier, a militia 
soldier of his command on 21st day of 
June, 1781, at Pleasant Valley, in Mon- 
mouth county, in an engagement with the 
comtmn enemy, while boldly fighting, re- 
ceived a wound in right wrist or forearm, 
from a sword or cutlass from the enemy. 

Thomas Chadwick, Capt., certifies that 
on May 24, 1781 in township of Shrews- 
bury, Frances Jeffers was wounded by a 
musket bu'let while fighting common ene- 
my, in his right hand, by which he has be- 
come incapable of petting his living. 

James English, Doctor, certifies that he 
has examined the wound and it has ren- 
dered him incapable of getting his livel- 
hood. 

Daniel Hendrickson, Col. 3d Regt. Mon- 
mouth Militia, and Asher Holmes, Col. of 
1st Regt. Monmouth Militia, certifies that 
Capt. John Dennis, of 3d Regt. M. M., 
while on duty in Shrewsbury, Oct. 3d, 
1777, in an engagement with a party of 
Refugees, received a wound and was made 
prisoner of war, and carried to New York, 
and continued there in confinement until 
January 16, 1778, at which time he died 
of his wounds. 

Personally came before the subscriber, 
one of the Justices ol the Peace of the 
county of Monmouth, Mathias Mount, 
who being duly sworn, upon hisoath, saith : 
that the Deponent was a prisoner in New 
York in the year 1778, and was well ac- 
quainted with Capt. John Dennis, 6f the 
3d Regt. of Militia of Monmouth county, 
and saith that the said John Dennis died 
in said prison in cold weather, and that 
said Dennis' wounds were not cured, and 
that said Dennis after his death, lay iev- 
eral days in the corner of the yard, before 
he was buried, and further saith not. 

Mathias Mouxt. 
Sworn this 24th April, 

1787, before 

.Joseph Stillwell. 

To the Hitio able Court o f Quarter Ses- 
•NoU. Should be Uytr. ~ 
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sions, to be holden in and for the county 
of Monmouth. Whereas L. Pangborn, a 
Militiaman, an inhabitant of Stafford, un- 
der command of Capt. Joseph Randolph, 
who was shot dead.as he stood on guard, 
by a party of Refugees, on the 31st day of 
December, 1780, in the presence of Syl- 
vester lilton, (who was shot through with 
a bullet at the same time), and R* ubei ] 
Randolph. Both bein*' sworn and affirmed 
before me, Amos Pharo, say the above 
facts are true. Silvester Tilton, 

Reuben Randolph. 
Amos Pharo. 

Now the widow of him the deceased, by 
the name of Ann Pangborn, prays that 
your;Honors may give her some aid for her 
support, as she is blind and in low circum- 
stances. 

The Court allow her half pay. 

Page 30-11. 
This is to certify that Joseph Murray, 
a Militia soldier, belonging to Col. Asher 
Holmes, Reg' t of Monmouth Militia, un- 
der command of Lieut. Garret Hendrick- 
son, then in service, was ordered to re- 
oonnoitre on the Bay shore, near Sandy 
Hook, on the 7th of June, 1780, and on 
the eighth, in the morning, had leave from 
rae for his return to quarters, to visit bis 
family. After being at home a few hours 
was killed by three Refugees, near his 
barn, and left a wife with four small chil- 
dren, as witness my hand this 25th day of 
April, 1788. Garret Hendrickson, 

Lieut. 
Thomas Hill, being duly sworn, upon 
his oath saith, that the deponent and the 
above said Joseph Murray, with some oth- 
er persons, had been on the lines on the 
Bay, on the night ofthe 7th of June, 1780, 
and in the morning went home with said 
Murray, and after a short lime was going 
to a neighbor, not far distant, when de- 
ponent heard the report of a gun at the 
aforesaid Murray's house, and in a short 
time after he was alarmed with news, that 
said Murray was killed by three Refugees. 
Deponent saith he went immediately back 
where he came. He saw said Murray lay 
dead with his wounds bleeding. He had 
been shot and bayonetted in several places 
and deponent further saith that Joseph 
Murray left a wife with four small chil- 
dren, and that he had leave of absence 
from his officer. Sworn before me this 
25th day of April, 1788. 

Thomas Hill. 

Joseph Stili.will, 
Justice. 



Joseph Murray was of Scotch descent. 
He was a farmer and lived in the house 
where John Hedden now resides, near the 
deep railroad cut in the township of Mid- 
dletown. He was a bold and active pa- 
triot, during the revolution. He had de- 
tected and prevented several attempts to 
supply the British fleet in Sandy Hook 
Bay, with provisions. He had also caused 
the arrest of one or two of the leading 
Tories of Middletown, for communicating 
with the enemy, and likewise had seized 
their horses for the use of the light Horse 
of the American Army. He had thus 
aroused the fear and hatred of the Tories, 
and it was strongly suspected that, some 
of the leading loyalists of Middletown had 
instigated or hired the three refugees to 
waylay and murder him. 

They had concealed themselves in tall 
indian grass, adjoining a field he was 
about to harrow, for he had a family and 
was obliged to work for their support, as 
he could find time. On his return from 
his service as patrolman during the night, 
on the bay shore, he had hitched his 
horse to a harrow, and after placing his 
musket against a tree, started to harrow 
across the field. When he had reached 
the opposite side near the indian grass, he 
turned and started back. Two of the ref- 
ugees rose up and fired at him and slight- 
ly wounded him, and then rushed on him 
with fixed bayonets. Murray was a very 
active and strong man, and succeeded in 
wresting a musket from one of his assail- 
ants and was making a desperate defence, 
When tbe third refugee who had not fired 
came up and shot him in the groin. This 
last wound brought him to the ground, 
where his assassins repeatedly drove their 
bayonets through his body, although with 
his last breath, the sturdy patriot grimly 
defied his murderers. Joseph Murray was 
married to Rebecca Morris, by Rev. Abel 
Morgan, the famous pastor of the Middle- 
town Baptist Church, and he lies buried a 
little to the east of this church, with the 
brief inscription on his tombstone, " Died 
in the service of his Country." One or 
his sons, William, -uperintended and 
built the cells and other masonry ofthe 
Court House erected in Freehold, in 1808. 
The substantial nature of this work was 
shown by the way the walls stood the test 
of the great fire in 1873. The foundation 
walls and the front wall of the first story 
of our present Court House, in front oi 
the Sheriffs office, the hall and Grand 
Jury room, remain the same to-day, a» 



when put up by William Murray, seventy 
■years ago and bid fair to outlast the new 
miason work of 1874, above and on each 
gideof it. 

William W. Murray, for a long time en- 
gaged in the merchantile business at Mid- 
dletown Village and Postirahefcer there un- 
der many Democratic administrations, was 
a son of this William Murray. He was a 
trustee and treasurer of the old Baptist 
Church, at Middletown, a.great many years 
and noted for his strict business habits 
and integrity of character. His son 
George C. Murray, now occupies the home- 
stead in tbe village of Middletown. 

John Imlay, and Denise Deniee, Judges, 
allow Rebecca Murray, widow of said Jo- 
seph Murray, half pay of her deceased hus- 
band from June 8th, 1780. 
Page 31. 

Joseph Parker swears he was a listed 
soldier in Capt. Huddy's Company, and 
while at Toms River Block House, James 
Kinsly, a private soldier of same oompany , 
was shot through the head by British sol- 
diers, about March 22d, 1782, as near as 
be can remember. 

I do certify that a certain Abell Ivins, 
soldier in the fourth Reg't of New Jersey, 
was in the Platoon under my immediate 
command at the Battle of Brandywine on 
the eleventh day of September, one thou- 
sand seven hundred and seventy-seven, 
and was there killed. 

Allen town. 
Monmouth, June 5th, 1792. 
Wessel T. Stout, 
late Lieut., Jersey Line. 

Abell lvins, married Velaria h Compton, 
to whom Court allowed half pay as bis 
widow. 

Elihu Chadwick, Liout., oertifi-es that 
John Russel, a soldier in his Company, 
was March 13, .17*80, wounded while in ac- 
tual service, in an engagement with Brit- 
ish troops, with a ball and buckshot in his 
right hip and shoulder. 

Col. Asher Holmes of 1st Reg't, M. M., 
certifies to same. 

David Rhea and Robert Laird swear to 
same facts. 

The Sessions allow him $3 per month 
Pftos 39. 

We the subcribers, Ministers, Elders 

end Dea*cons for the time being ©f the 

First United Dutch Reformed oongreaa- 

tioa of Freehold and Middletown* in the 

County of Monmouth, and State of Nfcw 

**VrMhol4 »ud Middletown townahlp* »r« m**ttl — 
""•rAheq Joined «aob oth«r. 



Jereey, do hereby certify that we take the 
name, and are hereafter to be known as a 
corporate body by the name of Minister, 
Elders and Deacons of tins First United 
Dutch Reformed congregation, of Free- 
hold and Middletown, in the County of 
Monmouth and State of New Jersey. Ddhe 
under our hands and seals this eleventh 
day of April, 1791. 

Minister. Benjamin Dubois, [l. s.1 
Elders. 

Denise Deniee, [l. s.J 

Hendrick Smock, [l- s.J 

Garret Hendrfckson, [l. s.J 

Tobias Pol bemus, [l. s.] 
Deacons. 

Garret Schenok, [l. s.J 

George Smock, [h. s.J 

Auky LeSierson, [l. s.J 

Cyrenius B. VanMater, [l. «J 

Recorded 14th day of May, 1711. 
P'AO«-43— 44. 

Association of the Baptist society of 
Middletown, in the county of Monmouth 
and State df New Jersey. . Whereas it 
hath pleased Almighty God in his Divine 
goodness to plant and establish Gospel 
church, for His glory and the good of fall- 
en men throughout the Christian world, 
whereby man is instructed in the way of 
true Religion, and the Gospel of Jesus, and 
his duty to God ; and as it is necessary 
while in this militant state to be concerned 
in the thing* of this world, as conducive 
to promote the cause of Christ; and do 
think it necessary to incorporate, ourselves 
as a church and Body Politick, to be known 
in fact and in law; and whereas, we the 
subscribers, being the supporters of said 
Sooiety, agreeably to law in that case made 
and provided, passed at Trenton, .March 
ye 16, 1786, to be oalled and known by 
the name ofthe Baptist Church of Middle- 
town. And we do hereby. associate our- 
selves for this purpose, and agree as soon 
as thirty or more persons liaye oubsocibed 
this association, any three or more of the 
associated member*, may by advertisement 
of at least ten days notice, assemble the 
said asaociators, an'd others who ttMjr in- 
cline to associate, at the 'Baptist Meeting 
House, in said Township, and "by plurali- 
ty of voices of those met tp choose - and 
elect of those associated, not more than 
seven persons to be Trustees of the same, 
to incorporate the said Baptist ' socfe'ty, 
and to constitute a Body Poliliok and cor- 
porate, agreeably to said law, and to'tratis- 
act all the temporal coueernj of -said'soci- 
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sions, held in Monmouth on the fourth 

Tuesday in January, 1801. 

May it please your Honors, that on the 



If) .«ei our ubiiho ..... -••- — — » 

July, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
•even hundred and ninety three. 

Richard Crawford", John Smock, 

John Stillwell, John Walling, 

Samuel Ogborne, Joseph Stillwell, 

William Blair, James Bowne, 

Rebeccah Stillwell, Cornelia Dennis, 

AnnaChasey, Mary Holmes, 

Sarah Bostwick, Obadiah Holmes, 

Samuel Bray, Jacob Covenhoven, 

James Patterson, Phoebe Ketcham., 



Daniel Ketcham, 
Jonathan Stout, 
Asher Holmes, 



James Walling, 
Joseph Brown, 
Willism Movford, 



Thomas Jeffreys, 
Thomas Stillwell, 
BeDJamin Hulshurt, 
Benjamin Bennett,* 
Jehu Patterson, 
John Bowne, 
Silvester Applegate, 
John Wall, 
Daniel Hendrickson, 



Cornelius Hulshart, Cornel's Hulshart, Jr., 

William Green, 

James Grovor, 

Jehu Pattei--»n, 

George Hunt, 

Thomas Bun jws, 

David Burdge, 

Daniel Hill, 

Phillip Walling, 

John Taylor, 

Anthony Smith. 

This is to cert ; fy that at a meeting of a 
Bumber ot signers for the incorporating 
the Baptist church at Middletown, of 
which Benjamin Bennet is pastor, we the 
following person*, were chosen as 1 rus- 
tees for said (Church. to-wit : John Smock, 
Jacob Covenhoven, Joseph Stillwell, Wm. 
Biair, John Stlllwelij Jonathan Stout, and 
Daniel Ketcham, of whom, Joseph Still- 
well was by the others chosen president ; 
and having taken the oaths necessary as 
the law directs, and taken upon us the 
name of the Trustees for the Baptist 
church of Middletown, with the Beal 
marked Mn. B. G, do request the same to 
be recorded as the law in that case directs. 
As witness our hanos and seals the 16tb 
day of December, 1793. 
Signed, 

John Smock, [l, s.] 
Jaqob Covenhoven, [l. s.J 
Jos. Stillwell, [l. s.] 
y/illiam Blair, \l. s.l 
John Stillwell, [l. s.J 
Jonathan Stout, [l. b-] 
Daniel Ketcham, [l s.] 



•B.nlamin Bennett, »I on* time wm the Ps.tor of the 
Middletown B.pti.t church, lie owed »nd occupied 
"e farm where John B. Story now lire. and w.. on. 
of the mo.t progrtMi" ind fdr.mo.t f«m.r. in the 
oLotv H. LV » Repreeentstlv. in Co.greM from 
MUtoMM. S- wm ho. ..In 1762, .od died on hi. f.rm 
s.fcr MMdl.towa ytlUj., Oct. »th. 1M0. 



twentieth day of this Present month, 
February 1801, I surveyed for the Prison- 
ers, the Court House Lott and part of the 
street, as follows: Beginning about six 
foot to the southward of Merchant John 
Craig's peaazer, at the southeast corner 
from his dwelling house, and running (1) 
south, fifty one degrees west, one chain 
and thirty-two links to the southeast cor- 
ner of the Court House Lott ; thence the 
several courses as the Court House Lott 
now runs, until! it comes to a stone plant 
ed in the northerly edge of the street, a 
few feet from the southwest corner of the 
new brick office House ; thence along the 
northerly edge of the street, south, fifty- 
one degrees west, six chains and eighty 
links to the southwest corner of the Church 
Lott; and thence south, thirty-one de- 
grees east, eighty-six links, crossing the 
street to the south side of said street; 
thence along the southerly side of the 
said street, north, fifty degrees east, five 
chains anda half to Mr. Coward's Peaazer ; 
thence North, sixty-one degrees east, four 
chains and a half, along the south side of 
said street to the easterly end of Major 
James Craig's Peaazer; thence crossing 
said street to the Beginning, containing 
two acres and a half, strict measure. Sur- 
veyed by me the 20th Day of Jan'y, 1801. 
John Forman. 
Daniel Craig .) Ghain Bearerg . 
David Craig. ) 

■January Term, 1801. 
The Court agree that the above survey 
shall be recorded by the Clerk of the said 
Court as the Bounds of the Prisoners. 
Hendrick Hendrickson, 1 
John Lloyd, 

John Forman, }■ Judges. 

Jonathan Forman, 
James Allen. 
The rest of this book is nearly, all taken 
up, with entries of deeds manumitting 
slaves. The following are fair specimens 
of these entries. 

Page 97-98. 
To all men unto whom these presents 
shall come, I Benjamin Bennet, Minister 
of the Gospel of the Township of Middle- 
town, County of Monmouth and State ot 
New Jersey, do by these presents manu- 
mit and set free my negro slave named 
Nanna, she being sound in mind and not 
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under any bodily incapacity of obtaining 
a support, and not under the age of twen- 
ty-one years, nor above the age of forty 
years; and having previously complied 
with the provision of the law for the man- 
umission of slaves in that case made. 

In witness whereof I have unto these 
present, set my hand and seal this twenty- 
eighth day of March, one thousand eight 
hundred and five. 

Benjamin Bennet, [l. s.J 
Signed, sealed and 
delivered in the 
presence of 
John C. Luyster, ) 
Hendrick Brewer, J 

Page 124. 
State of New Jersey, 



Monmouth S.S. " \ 

To all to whom these presents shall 
come creeling. 

It is hereby made known, that on this 
thirteenth day of March, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and ten, I, George Crawford, of the town- 
ship of Middletown, in said county of 
Monmouth, have liberated, manumitted 
and set free, my negro slave called Betty, 
of the age of thirty -five years or there- 
abouts, and I do hereby liberate, manumit 
and set free my said negro slave, and dis- 
charge her from all services to be here 
after made, either by me or any person 
claiming by, from or under me. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto 
set my hand and seal the day and year 
aforesaid. George Crawford. 

Sealed and delivered 

in the presence of 

William, Murray, 

Wm. W. Murray. 



State of New Jersey, ) 

Monmouth County, ss. } 

Be it remembered that on the nine- 
teenth day of March, one thousand eight 
hundred and ten, before me James Frost, 
one of the Justices ot the pence in and for 
the County of Monmouth, personally ap- 
peared George Crawford, the within Gran- 
tor and did acknowledge the within in- 
strument to be his voluntary act and deed 
by him signed sealed and and delivered 
for the purposes therein mentioned. 
Acknowledged befoie me, 

James Frost. 
., Justice. 

Monmouth County Court. 
We do hereby certify that on the 
thirteenth day of March, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
ten, George Crawford of the Township of 
Middletown, in said County of Monmouth, 
brought before us, two of the overseers of 
the poor of the said Township, and two 
of the justices of the peace \ of the said 
County, his slave named Betty, who on 
view and examination, appears "to us to be 
sound in mind, and not under any bodily 
incapacity of obtaining a support and also 
is not under the age of twenty-one years 
nor above the age of forty years. In wit- 
ness whereof we have hereunto set out 
hands the Day and ysar above written. 
Chrineyonce Schenck, 
Wm. Stillwell. 

Overseers of the poor of the said Town- 
ship, Middletown. 
James Frost, 
Jehu Patterson. 

Justices of the peace in and for the said 
County of Monniouth. 

Received and Reoorded 25»h of April. 
1810. J. Phillip-, ' 

Clerk. 



, 
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OLD PAPERS BELONGING TO RUL1FF 
E. CONOVER ESQ., OF MARL- 
BOROUGH TOWNSHIP. 



Old Time Bond. 
Know all men by these presents, that 
we, Samuel Holmes of Freehold and Oba- 
diah Holmes and John Holmes of Mid- 
dletown, and all ol the county of Mon- 
mouth, in the Eastern Division of the Col- 
ony of New Jersey, Yeomen, are held and 
firmly bound unto Roelef Schenck, of 
Freehold aforesaid, yeoman, in the sum of 
one thousand pounds, current money of 
the colony of New York, to be paid unto 
the said Roelef" Schenck, or to his certain 
attorney, executors, administrators or as- 
signs, for the which payment well and 
truly to be made and done, we bind our- 
selves and each of us by himself, our and 
each and every of our heirs, executors and 
administrators, jointly and severally, firm- 
ly by thesepresents, sealed with our seals 
and dated the sixth day of July, in the 
twentv-sixth year of the reign of his Ma- 
jesty, George the Second, King over Great 
Briltain, &c, one thousand seven hundred 
and fifty-two. 

The condition of the above written ob 
ligation is such, that whereas the above 
named Roelel Schenck, together with the 
above named Obadiah Holmes, John 
Holmes, and Samuel Holmes, of Staten Is- 
land aforesaid, became security and bound 
in a bond bearing even date with this 
bond, with the first named Samuel 
Holmes, for the payment of five hundred 
pounds, current law lull money of the Col- 
ony of New York aforesaid, unto John 
Chambers, Esq., of the City and Colony of 
New, York aforesaid. Now, if the above 
bounden Samuel Holmes or Obadiah 
Holmes or John Holmes, or either of them 
or either of their heirs, executors or ad- 
ministrators shall save and keep harmless 
and indemnifie the said Roelef Schenck, 
his heirs, executors and administrators 
from paying the above said sum of five 
hundred pounds, or any part thereof, and 
from all oharge or sum or sums of money 
that shall acrue thereby or therefrom, 
that then this above written obligation is 
to be null, void and of none effect, other- 
wise to stand and remain in full power, 
force and virtue. 

Samuel Holmes, [l.s.] 
Obadiah Holmes, [l.s.] 
John Holmes, [l.s.] 



Sealed and delivered in the presence of 
John Hurrowes, 
John Rhea. 



Account of Executors. 
1760. 
Accompt per contrary of all the goods, 
chattels, and credit of Captain Daniel 
Hendrickson, of Middletown, deceased, 
that was inventoryed by his executors, al- 
so an accompt of the several tracts of land 
sold by his executors, pursuant to the tes- 
tators will. 

To a tract of land laying at 
Cnascung sold to William 
Willet, 
To 140 acres of propriety right 

sold to John Sulphen for 
To meadow at Barnegat sold 

to Mr. Weils for 
To the testators share of pro- 
priety right sold to Thomas 
Lawrence lor 
To £1130 8 apprised and 
inventoryed, taken of Cap- 
tain Hendrickton's person- 
al estate by his executors 



150 

45 
12 









3 10 



1130 8 



£1340 18 



There was a horse and two 
cows given by the testator 
to his nephew Daniel Hen- 
drickson, and a horse to his 
son William, £13 0. 



13 00 



£1327 18 
The £392 1 which I have 
substracted is the testators 
personal estate that was left 
to his widow and her use, 
and in her possession 392 01 

£935 17 
The £980 11 7 is the testators 
debts paid by Hendrick 
Hendrickson, one ol the ex- 
ecutor of testators' 980 11 7 



£ 44 14 7 



The £44 14 7 is what we have 
paid more than we had of 
the testator's personal es- 
tate to pay his debts, ac- 
counting for the money the 
land was sold, as if in our 
hands, without allowing one 
shilling for the bad book 
debts, but if £47 is ad- 
ded for bad debts not paid, 
to the £44 74 7 there is 



47 



£91 14 7 paid by us mote 
than we hud, of the testa- 
tors personal estate to pay 
his debts 91 14 7 

There wsu> £5 19 paid by 

John Sutphei) for interest 05 19 

which I subs tract from the 

£91 14 7 remains £85 15 7 £85 15 7 

The interest computed from 
the time that the inventory 
was taken will be double 85 14 7 

£171 10 2 
That what is paid more than 
we had peisonal to pay the 
debts £71 10 2 

Jonathan Holmes, ) „ 
Koki.ef schenck, J Executors. 
Errors excepted by us 
May 20th, 1760. 

(Endorsed) 
The accompts of the surviving execu 
tors of Captain Daniel Hendrickson. 
Roelef Schenck, 

and 
Jonathan Holmes, 



■ Executors. 



Letter from Jonathan Holmes jo Roelef 

Schenck concerning this Estate. 
Brother Schenck : 

1 forgot to give my opinion to vou in 
W. rt !)Qlf< concerning the personal estate ol 
father Hendrickson,' in brother Daniel's 
possession. First, the testator gives his 
widdnw the use of'his personal estate, du- 
ring her naliernll lile or widdowhood, 
then to his son Daniel, if his widdow dies, 
or is reman ied. But if slie continues a 
widdow, the testator gives Daniel haff of 
Uie lands ,giyen to .his widow, and the half 
of his oersonal estate, as I remember ; 
Wl^n i the, widow dies or ceases to be the 
testator's widow, then he gives his son 
Daniel all the lands which' he gave bis 
widow the use of. All the personal es- 
tate and lands given to the testator's wi 
dow's use is intended lor Daniel! It is 
my opinion that Hie testator did not in- 
tend, that his'son Daiiiel should be obliged 
to pay £350 legacy, to begin atl 22 years 
of age or any age, to pay Ills sister's lega- 
cies, and have none of the testators per- 
sonal) estate, but only the land lie gave 
his widow the use of, appeals to me' was 
not the testators inteht, because", if the 
widow dies or is remarried before Daiiiel 
>8 21 years old, he is obliged to' pay the 
'egHcie^s one year after 21 years of age. — 
My second reason is, because,!at his wid- 



ow's decease, the testator gives all his 
land to li's «on Daniel, which he gave to 
his widow, therefore, as the testator gave 
his son Daniel the use dl half his real and 
personal estate alt 21 years of age, so I 
think that at the widow's decease, when 
the testator gives all his lands, that he' 
gave his widow the use off", to his son Dan- 
iel, the whole personal estate that was 
left to the Widow's use, is as much given 
to the testator's son Daniel, as the use of 
hall Was ait 21 years of age. It appears 
to me, and I am of opinion that the per- 
sonal estate of the testator, that his widow 
left upon the homestead, belongs to the 
testator'* son Daniel, except what was 
mother's, exclusive of the testator'* per- 
sonal estate. I also except those that paid 
off, testator* debts, if they demand the 
sum of money which they paid more than 
they had of the testator's personal estate, in 
their hands to pay his dents, 1 hope theyj 
not paid, will not demand any of personal 
estate,' but what Daniel will part with 
freely.' As mother has left something 
considerable upon the homestead' at her 
decease, ol the testators personal estate, 
we the executors of the testator'* last Will 
and testament are obliged to see it exe- 
cuted according in his will, for he has ap- 
pointed us his executors to - execute 
his will, and we are sworn to execute 
his will ahd render an accompt when 
(hereunto required, therefore it is our du- 
ly (o order and dispose of the testator* 
personal estate left uprfn the homestead 
by the testators widow, at her decease, ac- 
cording to his will ; that was reason 1 told 
you last Winter, that u* they was about'-to 
proceed I Would protest against it, been use 
I could not save my oath, without execut- 
ing the testators will ; I hope you and they 
will excuse ttie, if I differ in opinion from 
the rest of my brother* and sisters, when 
you and they consider, that lam an exec- 
utor of the testator's will, and sworn to 
execute it. My thoughts are so crude and 
what I have written so indigested, I did 
not intend what t have written to be made 
publick, but to inform you what opinion* 
I have concerning the peisonal estate left 
to Mother's use, but if your think iffar 
the better, you may let them Bee it, but 
take no copy because my disorder affects 
my head very much, and much more by 
being so much swelled'^ and obliged to stop 
in preparing the method and' border, *nd 
wrighting 1 (he accompt, that I cah> scarce 
see what' I have written. Be sure to tot 
William and Daniel see this paper before 
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any >»••••> — ~ • -• ■ 

about it. Jonathan Holmes. 

May the 21st, 1760. 

The Captain Daniel Hendnckson above 
mentioned, lived where the Hon. Wm.ll. 
Hendrickson now lives, in the 'iownship 
of Holmdel, and was his great-great-grand- 
father. Jonathan Holmes, above, mar- 
ried one ol his daughters, Tuniche, and 
the other executor, Ruliff Schanck, mar- 
ried another daughter, Ghesie. 'I he two 
executors were therefore sons-in-law of the 
deceased. 

Buliff Sohenck had a son named Hen- 
drick, who married the the daughter of 
Jonathan Holmes aforesaid, his cousin ; 
her name was Catharine. 

Hendrick Schanck lived near the Brick 
church ill the township of Marlborough, 
ami owned the property there now occu- 
pied by his descendants, the Schancks, 
Conovers and VanKn ks 

The following paper alludes to this Hen- 
drick Schanck. who died September 1, 
1766. He had a son Ruliff who was the 
father of John, Jonathan, Tylee and Ja- 
cob Schanck : 

Received this seventeenth day of June, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand sev- 
en hundred and seventy six, by us, Peter 
Covenhoven.Geashea Barrigan (Bergen), 
Jacob Cowenhoven, Hulif Cowenhoven and 
Mary Cowenhoven, of Rulirt Schanck, son 
of Hendrick Schanck, deceased, as heirs 
of said Hendrick Schanck, the sum ol one 
hundred and seventy pounds, light money. 
In part of a legesey left us by Ruliff 
Schenck, late of Freehold, deceased, by 
his last will and testament. We say it be 
ins in full of what has already become 
due, but not for what shall hereafter be- 
come due (or one year to come, we say re 



testament of Ruliff Schanck, deceased, of 
ye County and province aforesaid, in the 
sum of seven hundred pounds, current 
money of the province of New Jersey, at 
eight shillings per oz., to be paid to the 
executors or to their certain attorney or 
assigns, to the which payment welt and 
truly to be made, I bind myself, my heirs, 
executors, administrators and every of 
them, firmly by these presents, sealed with 
my seal, dated the fourth day of March in 
the year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-six. 1766. 

The condition of this present obligation 
ie such, that if the above bounded Garret 
Covenhoveu, hath had of Hendrick 
Schanck and Peter Covenhoven, executors 
of the last will and testament of Ruht 
Schanck, deceased, the sum of five hun- 
dred pounds, agreeable to the last will 
and testament of Ruliff Schanck, deceased, 
be the same more or less, as ye said will 
shall testify, as legisy given and bequeathed 
by the said Ruliff Schanck to Garret Co- 
venhoven, if there be any debt or damage 
hereafter, of the said Ruliff Schanck, de- 
ceased, shall happen or be paid by the ex- 
ecutors of sd Ruliff Schanck, the above sd 
Garret Covenhoven, shall pay back a rata- 
ble part of his legacy bequeathed above 
sd, then this present obligation to be void 
and of none affect, else to stand and re- 
main in lull force and virtue. 

Garret Covenhoven, [l. s.J 
Sealed and delivered 

ye pifsence of 
Daniel Holmes, 1 
John Tice. j 

Endorsement. 
Rec'd May the 8th, 1773, of the execu- 
tors of Hendrick Schanck, deceased, by 



come due lor one year to come we say re- j or. o. J-?— Schanck, the sum of 
ceivedby us, as witness our hands and the lands o> Jo* , ! t pounds ,_ 8 ix 



eeals, the day and year aforesaid. 
GtsHEA Bergen, [l. s.l 
Peter Covenhoven, [l. s. 
Jacob Covenhoven, [l. s. 
Ralph Connovkr, [l. s.] 
Mary Covenhoven, [l. s.] 

Witness present 

Simon Bergen, 

William Schenck, 

Hau'l Dennis. 



Bond. 
Know all men by these presents that 1, 
Garret Covenhoven, Yeoman, of Freehold, 
in the County of Monmouth and Province 
of East New Jersey, am held and firmly 
bound unto Hendrick Sctunck and Peter 
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one hundred and twenty-eight pounds, six 
shillings and eight pence, being the nw 
payment of a legacy given my wife, Neliy 
Covenhoven, by her father, Ruliff Schanck, 
as by the said will may appear. 

Garret Covenhoven. 



Old time Inventory. 

The goods and chattels of Hendnen 
Schanck, late of Freehold, deceased, taken 
by ye exec'trs and inventoried by isww 
Van Dorn, John Tice and Samuel Holmes, 
this third day of March, 1767. .. 

Taken in the currency of New York as 

now Passeth. j 

item. * * 

Apparrel, £18, Purse, £47, s!2 65 U 



To land rent that will be due 
from Cornelius Honce, in 
May, 1767. 40 

To notes of hand £14-12-6. Book 
debts £16- 13 10. 31 6 

The Negroes u prized, to Brom, 
£70; Mork T £65; toSare.£3. 
slO. 138 10 

To Aaron, £41, slO ; to Mat, 

£35- 92 10 

To Lis £15. 

To a silver tankard, nine silver 
table and 5 silver tea spoons 20 

To clock and large looking 
glass and chest of drawers. 30 

To one large mahogany table 
and 2 old tables. 6 

To a large Dutch Bible and one 
English Bible, with some oth- 
er books. 1 10 

To 1 beadstead and bead in an 
upper room, with its furni- 
ture. 

To a bead and beadstead with 
its furniture. 

To a bead and beadstead Sack- 
en bottom, with its furniture 

To a bead and beadstead with 
its furniture. 

To a bead and beadstead @ 
£1, slO. to 1 great and 6 high 
buck cheat's, @ £1, 610. 

To 1 boarded bedstead and 
Wind Mill. 

To a beadspread and 16 old 
(shears. 

To 4 linnen wheels and 2 wool- 
en wheels, reel and cradle 
@ 

l'o a perch of Cheyney Boles 
and cups and saucers. 

To 15 stone and earthen plates, 

3 tea oannesters, 3 small 
earthen boles and drinking 
glasses, 1 coffee pot, 4 earth- 
en pots. l 

• o 2 small looking glasses and 

4 pad irons »md coals iron. 1 10 
To a pare of small stilliards 

f with some lead weights. 10 

r o a gun, 2 hatchets, trevitand 
sundries of pictures. 2 10 

Jo 7 pewter platters, six basins, 
19 plaits, fun el and someold 
Puter. 3 

»■© bleaching pot lanterne, 6 
Patty pans, 2 chafing dishes, 
a skimer. io 

•o 3 old suddles, 2 stove irons, 
4 old bells. q 



20 




19 




12 




7 




3 




6 




1 


12 


2 


15 


1 


10 



To cheaso press, safe. 3 old ta. 

blesand coffe mill. 
To 5 iron pots and kettles, 

copper pye pan, 2 copper 
^ tea kettles and br»8& ckillet. 
To 3 trameU, 1 gridiron, 2 drip- 

ing pans, 1 iron ladle, old 

iron and frying pan. 
To 1 pare of hand irons, 3 pare 

of tongues, iron shovel, 4 iron 

candle sticks. 
To a chest, trunk and small 

chest, case and bottles, a 

small tabie. 
To 2 negroes beads and a win* 

dow curtain. 
To 7 horses and mares @, £45, 

to 4 two year old colts, (ck 

£15. ^ 

To i old horse, 2 old mares and 

a colt. 
To 17 cows and heafers, with 

calf @ £3, s5, per beast to 1 

bull @ £4. 
To 3 four year old stears @ £3 

per steer, to H calves @ 

£1-5 per calf. 
To 12 two and 3 year old heif 

ers and stears, @ £J sl5 per 

beast. 
To 21 sheep @s!5 per sheep, 

and 10 bogs @ £6. 
To about 60 bushels of rye in 

sheaf s3d3. 
To about 35 acres of standing 

corn @ 18 per acre. 
To about 23 acres of standing 

Rye, @ £11 to about 200 

bushel* of ingen corn in the 

ears @ 3-6, per bushel), and 

some oats in sheaf. 
To 406 bushels of wheat @ 6-3; 

per busheL 
To about 90 bushels of wheat. 

in the sheaf @ 6-3 per .bush- 
el. 
I* To 2 old waggons and 2 old 

sleads. 
To the whole of the horse gear*, 

clea vises and pins. 
To forks, rakes, and the whole 

of the barn utensils. 
To 8 syths, 1 cradle with the 

tacle. 
To 1 brake, 1 cart hook @ % a 

grind stone @ 5 
To 43 old casks and tubs @ £2 

slO, to 3 plows, 4 harrows. 
To part of a bar! of tar and. two. 

tar tubs. 



1 
I 

60 

4 

59 

22 

21 

21 

9 

31 

46 
126 

28 
8 
2 
1 



IP 



5 
5 

2 
10 

4 

15 



5 

15 

15 
15 
10, 

8 

17 I. 

2 6- 

X0 



11 
10 
6 
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To 6 axes, 2 broad hoes, beetle 

and weages, 1 spade, 1 shovel 
To eider mill, leister tonges, 

and 3 seader bolts. 
To the carpenters' tools. 
To 9 kelars, 7 pails, cheese 

tub, 2 chirns, and new tray, 

and meal box. 
To 10 grain bags @ 15. 



10 
16 

15 



£933 10 4 



Agreement. 
1725. 
Articles of agreement, had, made, con- 
Be nted unto, and fully agreed upon h.s 
eighteenth day of October, in the twelfth 
year of his Majesties Reigne, George over 
Great Brittain Ac, King anno dorr., one 
thousand seven hundred *nd twenty -five 
between Alice Van Kirk, of Freehold, ,n 
the county of Monmouth and Eastern Di- 
vision of the Province of New Jersey the 
w.dow, and one of the legatees of John 
Van Kirk, of the same place, (late de- 
ceased,) of the one part, and John Van 
Kirk, the son of the said John and Alee 
Van Kirk, of the other part whereas the 
said deceased John Van Kirk, in and by 
his last will and testament, among several 
other gifts and bequests there... men- 
tioned, did give unto the .aid Alice Van 
Kirk, his loving wife, the so e use of all 
his lands during her natural life. .Now. 
these articles wittnesses that the said 
Alice Van Krk designing a marriage, 
Which is intended to be had and solemn- 
Ki between her and Thomas Hank.son 
of Freehold aforesaid, before the consum- 
mating thereof, assigns over her interest 
In the real estate of her deceased husband 
John Van Kirk to the above mentioned 
John Van Kirk, her son, on *«"«*; 
tions and with the provisoes ^mn.fte. 
mentioned, viz : to have f nd to hold Jll 
her riRht, tytle, interest and claim in and 
o the said lands, (that were the deceased 
John Van Kirk) to him the said son John 

from or by the said estate to he paid e - 
h« that were due by the testator at h.s 

£• ISon of the twelve years, for and 
during the term of his natural life, on con- 



dition that the said John Van Kirk shall 
pay and allow to his brothers and sisters, 
the rent that shall be reasonably adjudged 
bv indifferent men, to be the value, that 
the said lands may yearly be rented att.- 
Provided allways, and it is fully agreed 
upon, and it is tbe true intent and mean- 
ing of both partys in these presents, lhat 
if the said Alice Van Kirk, after the mar- 
riage, as above mentioned shall be con- 
summated, shall happen to be a widow, 
that then immediately, the said John Van 
Kirk shall and will deliver to her, all the 
first and former estate in the land, that 
was the said deceased, John Van Kirk s. 
In as full and ample manner as though 
this writing had never been made, and this 
writing is to be utterly void and of none 
effect, touching any thing or matter by ei- 
ther parly alter such re entry to be per- 
formed. In witness whereol, the said par- 
ty to these presents have set their hands 
and seals, the day and year first above 
written. Ellice Van Kirk [l s ] 

John Van Kirk, [> s -J 
Witnesses. 
Alexander Clark, 
roelef schanck. 



Deed of 1737. N ever Recorded. 
This indenture made the twenty -second 
dav of December, in the eleventh year of 
the Reign of our Sovereign Lord, George 
the second, by the grace of God, of breal 
Brittain, France and Ireland, King, Annog 
Domini, one thousand seven hundred and 
thirty-seven, Between Peter Tyssen ot 
Freehold, in the county of Monmouth and 
Eastern Division of the Province of New 
Jersey, Yeoman, of the one part, and Roe- 
lef Schanck, of the same place. Carpenter, 
of the other part, witnesseth that the saia 
Peter Tysson for and in consideration ol 
the sum of six pounds and ten shillings in 
money, to him allready in hand paid by 
him, the said Roelef Schanck, the receipt 
whereof, he, the said Peter Tyssen, dotb 
hereby acknowledge, and himself to oe 
theiewith fully satisfied, contented ana 
paid, and hereof and of and from every 
part and parcel thereof, Doth fully, clear- 
ly and absolutely, acquit exonerate ana 
discharge him, the said Roelef Schanck, 
bis heirs, executors, administrators and ev 
ery of them forever, by these P^ents, 
hath granted, bargained, sold, aliened, en 
feofed and confirmed, and by these pr« 
enl. doth fully, clearly and absolutely 
grant, bargain, sell, alien, enfeoff, releas 
and confirm unto him, the said Roe> e 
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Schanck, his heirs and assigns forever, 
all that slip of land scituate, lying and be- 
ing at Wequatunk, in the county of Mon- 
mouth uforesaid, twenty-one chains long 
and one and a half broad. Bounded, south- 
erly, by said Itoelef Schanck's land, called 
Brushneck ; easterly, by Peter Schanck's 
land; northerly, by John Bennett's lott ; 
westerly, by land now in tbe possession ot 
John Bunnel, the which slip of land was 
conveyed and confirmed to him, the said 
Peter Tyssen, by deed of sale from John 
Bowne, bearing date, the sixth day of Oc- 
tober, Annog Domini, one thousand seven 
hundred and nine, relation thereunto be- 
ing had, may at large appear. Together 
with all and all housings, buildings, edi- 
fices, structures, barns, stables, orchards, 
fencings, feedings, pastures, meadows, 
woods, trees, waters, brooks, springs, ponds, 
pools, pits, easements, profits, commodi- 
ties, libertys, fishings, fowlings, hawkings, 
huntings, advantages, privileges, emolu- 
ments, hereditaments and appurtenances 
whatsoever, to the said tract of land, be- 
longing, or in any manner of ways there- 
unto appertaing. And also all the estate, 
right, ty lie, interest, possession, property, 
claim and demand whatsoever of him, the 
said Peter Tyssen. as well in law as in eq- 
uity of, in or unto the said slip of land, 
and granted and bargained premises and 
appurtenances thereof, to have and lo hold 
the said tract of land as above butted and 
bounded and described, with all and singu 
lar and ever, the rights, liberties, privileges, 
profits and appurtenances 'o the same be- 
longing, or on any manner of ways to any 
part or parcel thereof, appertaining, unto 
him the said Uoelef Schanck, his hens 
ana assigns forever, to the only [.roper use 
and uses, benefit and behoof of him, the 
said Roelef Schanck, his heirs and assigns 
forever, and he, the said Peter Tyssen, 
Doth for himself, his heirs, executors and 
administrate!*, covenant, promise, grant 
and agree to and with him, the said Roe- 
lef Schanck, his heirs and assigns, by these 
presents, in manner and form following, 
viz: That at the lime of the sealing and 
delivering hereof, he, the said Peter Tys- 
sen, haih in himself good, right full power 
and absolute, lawful authority,, to grant, 
bargain, sell, alien, enfeof, release and con- 
firm the Raid slip of land, and all the prem- 
'sps and appurtenances thereof, unto him, 
the Baid Uoelef .Sclanck, his heirs and as- 
signs forever, in manner a foresaid, and 
thai i lie same now is from time to lime 
an 'i at all limes hereafter, shall remain 



free and clear to him, the said Roelef 
Schanck, hit heirs and assigns forever, 
from all and all manner of former and oth- 
er gifts, grants, bargains, sales, leases, 
mortgages, and of and from all other ti- 
tles, troubles, charges, demands and in- 
cumbrances whatsoever, had made, com- 
mitted, done or suffered to be done by him, 
the said Peter Tysen, or any other person 
or persons, whatsoever by him or under 
him, to alter, change, charge, defeat, de- 
termine or make voyd the same. In wit- 
ness whereof, the said Peter Tysen hath 
hereunto set his hand and seal, the day 
and year first above written, 1737. 
his 

PlETEE X TVSEN. 

mark. 
Signed, sealed and 
delivered in the 

presence of us, 
John Van Vlekk, 
David Williamson, 
Peter Sobanck. 

Endorsed. 
Be it rememoered, that on ye twenty- 
eigih day of January, 1745-6, David Wil- 
liamson, one of ye within subscribing evi- 
dences, came before me, Jonathan Forman, 
one of his majesties judges of ye Court of 
Common Pleas, for ye County of Mon- 
mouth, and being sworn on the holy evan- 
gelist of Almighty God, declared that he 
saw ye within named Peter Tysen, seal 
and deliver ye within instrument as his 
volluntary act and deed. 

Jon'n Forman. 



OLD DOCUMENTS IN POSSESSION 
OF RICHARD AND GEORGE W. 
CRAWFORD, OF MIDDLE- 
TOWN TOWNSHIP. 



An old Deed op 1687. 

This Indenture made this third day of 
December, Anno Domini, one thousand 
six hundred and eighty -seven, and in the 
third year of the reign of our Sovereign 
Lord, James the second over England, etc. 
King. Between the Proprietors of the 
Province of Cast New Jersey, of the one 
part, and John Crawford of Middletown, 
in the County of Monmouth in the said 
Province, Gentleman, of the other part, 
witnesseth that the said Proprietors, as 
well for and in consideration of the Rent 
Services hereinafter reserved, as also for 
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divers good causes, and law full considera- 
tions, them thereunto at present especially 
moving, have aliened, granted, bargained, 
sbld, and by these presents do alien, grant, 
bargain and sell unto the said John Craw- 
ford, his heirs and assigns, all that tract of 
land situate, lying and being within the 
bounds of Middletown aforesaid, contain- 
ing two hundred acres, Beginning at a 
white oak marked on four sides, near the 
patliwav from Middletown to the Falls, 
being John Wilson, Elder, Corner Tree, and 
running due south, sixty chains to a white 
oak marked on four sides, near the same 
path : thdnce running due east, thirty- 
three chains and a half to a black oak, 
marked on four sides ; thence running due 
north, sixty chains to John Wilson's lines 
along Richard Gibbons line to a white ook 
marked on four sides; thence due west, 
thirty-three chains and a half to the place 
where it began. Bounded on tile north, 
with John Wilson, Elder; on the east, 
with Richard Gibbons; on the south and 
west, with land unsurveyed. The which 
tract of land above mentioned, contains 
tWd hundred acres. Together with and all 
manner of feedings, pastures, woods, un- 
derwoods, trees, waters, watercourses, 
water-falls, ponds, pools, pitta, profits, ease- 
ments, libertys. advantages, emoluments, 
hereditaments and appurtenances, what- 
ever to the same belonging, or in any 
manner of ways appertaining, lo have 
and to nold the said tract ol land and 
premises, with their and every of their ap- 
purtenances, unto him, the said John 
Crawford, his heirs and assigns forever, to 
the only proper use benefit and behoof ot 
him, the said John Crawford, his heirs and 
assigns forever, to be holden in tree and 
common socage of them, the said Proprie- 
tors, their heirs and assigns, as in the 
seicnory of East Greenwich, yielding and 
paling therefor yearly and every year, lor 
the said two hundred acres, twenty pence, 
sterling, money of England, or the value 
thereof, being six pence, for every hundred 
acres thereof, unto the said proprietors, 
their heirs or. assigns, at or upon every 
five and twentieth day of March, eyeiy 
year, forever hereafter, in lieu and stead 
of all other services ond demands whatso- 
ever. Provided always, .hat it the said 
'yearly chief or quilt rent should be behind 
'and unpaid in part or in all, at any of the 
said dayVor times, upon which the sam* 
if to be paid as aforesaid, that then and so 
often, it shall and may be lawful to and 
for the said proprietors and the.r heirs 



by any of their servants, agents or assigns, 
ten days after such neglect or non-pay- 
ment of the said yearly chief or quitt rent, 
into the aforesaid lands, with the appur- 
tenances, or into any part or parcel there- 
of, to enter, and then to detrain or the 
distress or distresses there taken to lead, 
drive, carry away, impound, and in theif 
custody to detain, until! the said yearly 
chief or quitt rent, so being behind and 
unpaid, together with all costs and charges 
of such distress and impounding, shall be 
fully paid and contented, unto the said 
Proprietors, their heirs or assigns. 

In witness whereof the Deputy Governor 
of this Province, and the major part of the 
council for the time being, to one part 
have subscribed their names, and affixed 
the common seal of the said Province, and 
to the other part thereof, the said John 
Crawford hath interchangeably set his 
hand and seal, the day and year first 

above written. 

Andrew Hamilton, 
John Joh'nston, 
Kichafd Townly, 
James Emmett, 
Samuel Winder. 






Recorded in Liber B. Folio 211 * 212. 
Copia Vera. Examined bv 

Mich. Kearney, 

D. Sec'y. 

This old paper is quite well preserved, 
and the writing very distinct, although 
nearly two hundred years has passed, since 
it was written. The land described is still 
in the possession of the descendants of 
John Crawford, Esq.. being part of a tract 
known as the Crawford Homestead at Nut 
Swamp, and occupied now by George W. 
& Richard Crawford, sons of John B. Craw- 
ford, dec'd. The John Crawford named 
in above deed was the first settler of the 
name in Monmouth county. He was a 
Scotchman, from Ayrshire, and came to 
America about 1672. He first lived in 
Massachusetts, but afterwards went to 
Long Island, where he heard of the settle- 
ment at Middletown, and there he settled 
permanently. An old deed lor a lot and 
house' in Middletown Village to John 
Crawford from Richard Gibbons and wife, 
shows by the date that he was there as 
early as 1678 When he died is not known, 
but he was buried in the graveyard in the 
rear of the farm house, now occupied by 
Richard Crawford. The following deed 
shows that his oldest son, George, inherit- 
ed his property. 
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Deed from James Htjtchins, 
To George Crawford. 
To all to whom these presents shall Come, 
James Hutchins, of Middletown in the 
county of Monmouth and Eastern Division 
of the Province of New Jersey, Esq'r, sends 
greeting. Know ye, that the said James 
Hutchins, for divers good causes and val- 
uable considerations him thereunto espe- 
cially moving, hath remised, released and 
forever quit claimed, and by these presents 
for himself and his heirs, doth fully, clear- 
ly and absolutely remise, release and for- 
eve/ quit claim, unto George Crawford of 
Middletown, aforesaid, Yeoman, eldest 
son and heir at law to John Crawford, de- 
ceased, in his full and peaceble possession 
and seizen, and to his heirs and assigns 
forever. All such right, estate, tytle, in- 
terest and demand whatsoever, as he, the 
said James Hutchins now hath, ever had 
or ought to have, of, in or to all that land 
that lyes to the northard of a line, Begin- 
ning at a black oak tree marked on four 
sides, standing by the road that goes from 
Skunk Hill to the Falls; thence running 
east, forty-three chains to a white oak tree 
marked on four sides, standing in Nut- 
swamp by the brook ; thence running down 
the said Nutswamp Brook, as the brook 
runs, to Mordecai Gibbons line. 

Together with all and singular, and every 
the rights, members »nd appurtenances 
to the land, to the northard of the said 
line and Nutswamp brook, belonging by 
any ways or means whatsoever. 

To have and to hold the said land that 
lyes to the northard of the said east line 
and said Nutswamp Brook, and all and 
singular and every, the appurtenances and 
premises thereof, unto him, the said 
George Crawford, his heirs and assigns for- 
ever, to the only proper use and uses, ben- 
efit and behoof of him, the said George 
Crawford, his heirs and assigns forever, so 
that neither he, the said James Hutchins, 
nor his heirs, nor any other person or per- 
sons whatsoever, for him or them or in his 
or their names, or in the name, right or 
stead of them, shall or will, by any ways 
or means hereafter, have, claim, • hallenge 
or demand, any estate, right, tytle or inter- 
est of, in or to the land and premises 
thereof, that lyes to the northard of the 
said east line and Nutswamp brook, or to 
»ny part or parcel thereof, but from all 
and every, actipn, right, estate, tytle, in- 
terest and demand of, in or to the same, 
or any part or parcel thereof, they and ev- 
ery of them, shail be utterly excluded and 



barred forever by these presents, and also 
he, the said James Hutchins, doth for 
himself, his heirs, executors and adminis- 
trators, covenant, promise, grant and 
agree, to and with him. the same George 
Crawford, his heirs and assigns, that ths 
said James Hutchins and his heir, '.he said 
land that lyes to the northard of the said 
line and Nutswamp brook as above de- 
scribed, for the division and the premises 
and the appurtenances thereof, unto him, 
the said George Crawford, his heirs and 
assigns, to his and their own proper uso 
and uses, against the said James Hutchins 
and his heirs, and all others claiming by, 
from or under him, shall and will warrant 
and forever defend by these presents. 

In witness whereof, he, the said James 
Hutchins, hath hereunto set his hand and 
seal, this third day of April, in the fourth 
year of the reign of our Sovereign Lord, 
George the Second, over Great Brittain, 
Ac, King, Annog Dom. one thousand sev- 
en hundred and thirty-one. 

James Hutchins, [l.s.J 

Signed, sealed and 
delivered in the 
presence of 

Francis Love, 
Andrew Crawford. 

This deed appears never to have been 
recorded. 

George Crawford, named in above deed, 
married one Esther Scott, of the Soott fam- 
ily in Shrewsbury, and lived on the home- 
stead until his death. The following is a 
copy "of his Will. 

'' In the name of God, Amen, the fif- 
teenth day of March, one thousand seven 
hundred and forty five, coming six, I, 
George Crawford, of Middletown, in the 
County of Monmouth and Eastern Division 
of the Province of New Jersey, Farmer, 
very sick and weak in body, but of perfect 
mind and memory, thanks be given unto 
God. Therefore, calling unto mind the 
mortality of my body, and knowing that is 
appointed for all men once to dye, do 
make and ordain this, my last will and 
testament, that is to say, principally and 
first of all, I give and recommend my soul 
into the hands of God that gave it, and 
for my body, I recommend it to the earth 
to be buried in a christian like and decent 
manner, at the discretion of my executors, 
nothing doubting, but at the general resur 
rection I shall receive the same again, by 
the mighty power of God. And as touch- 
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inn such wordly estate, wherewith it hath 
pleased God in this life, to bless me with, 
I give, devise and dispose of the fame, in 
the following manner and foim. 

Imprimus.'— I give and bequeath unto 
Ester, my dearly beloved wife, her choice 
ot my beds, and the furniture thereunto 
belonging, and the use of all my plantation 
as long as she remains my widow, and all 
her wearing apparell. 

Item, I give to my well beloved sous, 
Georga Crawford and Richard, all my lands 
with the improvements thereon, after my 
said wife's decease, to be equally divided 
between them, to them, their heirs and 
assigns forever, they paying the legacy 
hereinafter mentioned, that is to say, to my 
son William, one hundred and titty 
pounds. To mv son Joshua, one hundred 
and fifty pounds. To my son Job, one 
hundred and fifty pounds, the said sums 
to be paid to my said sons, and to each ol 
thorn, when they come to age of twenty- 
one years, and if any of them, my said 
sons should chance to dye, before they ar- 
rive to that age, then the said sumsot one 
hundred and fifty pounds to be paid to the 
next in heirship. Item.-I give to my 
well beloved daughter Lydia, the Bum <>t 
eighty pounds, to be paid to her when she 
arrives at the age c< eighteen years. Item, 
I give to the child whereof my wile is now 
big, if it should prove a son, the sum ot 
one hundred and fifty pounds, to be paid 
at the age of twenty-one years, and l it 
proves a daughter, the sum of eighty 
pounds, to be paid her at the age of eight 
een years. Item, all my moveable estate 
I leave towards the maintainance of my 
family. Item, I give unto my son George 
Crawford, over and above the one equal 
half of my lands and tenaments, one two 
year old brown mare, whom, together with 
my lovir.g friends, Joseph Stillwell and 
James Mott, I constitute, make, and ordain, 
executors of this my last will and testa- 
ment, and t do hereby, utterly disalow, re- 
voke and disanul, all and every other for- 
mer testaments, wills, legacies and execu- 
tors by me, in any ways before this time, 
named, willed and bequeathed, ratifying 
and confirming this and no other, to be 
my last will and testament. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand and seal, the day and yenr above 
written. George Crawford, [l.s.J 

Signed, sealed, published 
and pronounced by the 
said George Crawford, as 
his last will and testa- 



ment in the presence of 
us, the subscribers, 
Samuel Ogborne, 
Joseph Shepherd, 
William Craddocb., , 

This will is written on parchment; an- 
nexed is a certificate, thai the .will mi 
proved at Perth Amboy, May 10lh, 1745, 
before Thomas Bartow, and administra- 
tion granted to George Crawford, Joseph 
Stillwell and James Mott, the executors. 
The anticipated child proved to be a 
daughter, and was named Elizabeth. Of 
the sons, George died young and unmar- 
ried. Joshua and Job a short time after 
they arrived of age, left the State ; one 
settled in Pennsylvania, the other in 
Georgia. Their posterity are said to be 
numerous at this day in both State* . Wil- 
liam followed the sea, and became a sea 
captain. He married Catherine Bowne 
and had two sons and one daughter, of 
whom more hereafter. 

Richard Crawford at the death of his 
brother George, became the owner ot the 
whole of the real estate of his father, 
George Crawford. He married Catherine 
Shepherd, and lived on the old homestead 
until his death, which occurred Sept. 2U, 
1798, aged sixty years; his wife died Jan. 
13 1807, aged seventy two years. lie was 
an active and leading member of the Bap- 
tist church of Middletown, and contribu- 
ted much toward its support. After the 
battle of Monmouth, his houpe tor one or 
two days was occupied by Gen I Clinnn, 
as headquarters. Seven valuable horses 
were stolen from his stable by the Hes- 
sians, and seven broken down army horses 
left in their place. He complained to 
General Clinton about it, but got no satis- 

The following is a copy of Richard Craw- 
ford's will : , r,- i ,„A 

In the name of God, Amen. I. Richard 
Crawford, of Middleiown, in the county o 
Monmouth, being weak in body, but oi 
Bound and disposing memoiy, do ma*e 
and ordain this to be my last will and tes- 
tament, in manner and form lol . lowin S:~; 
First, it is my will that all my just deDis 
and funeral charges be paid out of my es- 
tate. Secondly, my will is and I do ( hereby 
give and bequeath unto my son. Bichar 
Crawford, all my lands and me.utows 
wheresoever lying, to him, his heirs an 
assigns, forever. Thirdly. 1 «t. unto mj 



assigns, iuiu»tr«. »....-. j, - = u „;«i 

loving wife Catherine Crawford, the choice 
of the best bed and furniture, and u ■ 
cuoice ot the best room belonging to »J 



house. My will and desire also is thatmy 
son, Richard Crawford, do support his 
mother decently out of my estate, as long 
as she remains my -vidow, but in case of 
remarriage, then my will and desireis, she 
have best bed and fnrniture belonging to 
my house, and fifty pounds to be paid in 
lieu of her third or dower, by my son, 
Richard Crawford. 1 also give unto my 
son Richard, my two young sorrels, the one 
a horse, the other a mare, and all the re- 
maining part of my moveable estate, ex- 
cept such pnrt as shall be hereafter other- 
wise disposed. 

My will and desire is, that my son Rich- 
ard, do pay unto my son George, the sum 
of two hundred and fifty pounds, as his 
legacy out of my estate. My will fuJther 
is that my son George, have the one equal 
half of my apple nursery, he being at equal 
expense in pruning and keeping the same. 
Also that my son George have one small 
brown colt, called Liberty ; and my will 
and is that my son Richard, do pay unto 
my daughter Catherine Leonard, the sum 
of one hundred and twenty pounds. Also 
to my daughter Ester, the sum of one hun- 
dred and twenty pounds, and to my daugh- 
ter Hannah ; one hundred and twenty 
pounds, my daughters Catherine and Es- 
ter's legacies to be paid in two years, after 
the date of these presents, and my daughter 
Hannah's to be paid, when she arrives at 
the age of eighteen, and my son George's 
legacy to be paid one year and a halt' after 
the date hereof. And my will and desire 
is that my son Richard, do give unto my 
grand daughter, Polly Leonard, one cow 
and calf, if she lives to the age of twenty- 
one. The whole of the legacies herein 
mentioned, to be paid in Spanish milled 
dollars at eight shillings, or in money to 
the value thereof. And I do hereby nom- 
inate, constitute and appoint my two sons, 
Richard and George Crawford, and my 
brother, William Crawford, executors of 
this my last will and testament, ratifying 
and confirming this, and making null and 
void all other wills by me heretofore 
made. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and seal, this fourth day of May, 
'n the year one thousand seven hundred 
a '"d eighty one. 

Richard Crawford, [l.s.1 
Signed, sealed, pub- 
hshed, pronounced 
»nd declared to be 
the 1 >st. will and tes- 
tament of the testa- 



tor, in the presence 
of us, 

William VanCleef, 
Samuel Ogborne, 
Joseph Mexson. 



Of the daughters named in this will, 
(1) Catherine married Nathaniel Leonard 
and had one daughter, who married Sam- 
uel C. Mott, and had the following chil- 
dren : Leonard and Samuel Mott, Ann 
Maria Mott, Jerusha Mott, Clementina 
Mott and Catherine Mott. 

(2.) Ester married Thomas Burrowes, 
and had two sons and two daughters, (I,) 
Edward, who married hiscousin Catherine, 
daughter of Geojge Crawforn by his first 
wife, Mary Seabrook. II. Richard, who 
married a daughter of Joseph Taylor, at 
Middletown. III. Catherine Burrowes 
married William Tilton. IV. Deborah 
married Richard Walling. 

(3.) Hannah Crawford married Timothy 
While, and had two daughters, Catharine 
and Jemima. Jemima died young, and 
Catherine married Garret Morford, of Red 
Bank. 

Of the Sons of Richard Crawford, 

(1.) George Crawford married as his 
first wife, Mhtv, daughter of Major Thom- 
as Seabrook, and had one daughter, Cath- 
erine, who married Edward Burrowes. as 
above stated. After death of his wife, 
George Crawford married a second wife, 
Eleanor, a daughter of Hendrick Schanck 
by his wife Catherine Holmes, daughter 
of Jonathan Holmes; by his last wife he 
had four daughters. I. Mary, who mar- 
ried William W. Murray, II. Adaline, who 
married John Lloyd Hendriokson. III. 
Ann, who married Rev. Jacob TenBroeck 
Beekmap. IV. Eleanor, who died young. 
Mary Seabrook, first wife of George Craw- 
ford, died Jan. 9, 1795, aged 28 years. El- 
eanor Schanck, second wife of George 
Crawford, died May 17, 1850, aged 86 
years. George Crawford died July 11th, 
1834, in his 76th year. They are all buried 
in the grave yard on the old Crawford 
homestead, in the rear of the mansion 
house, where John~F. Crawford lived until 
his death, now occupied by his son Rich- 
ard. 

(2.) Richard, the son of Richard, who 
inherited the homestead, married Rebecca 
Stillwell, and lived on the old homestead 
until his death, which, occurred Nov. 12, 
1837, aged 81 years; during the war he was 
an efficient friend to the country. The 
following paper is still possessed and in 
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the hands of his grandson. George W. 
Crawford. 

This may certify that the hearer hereof, 
Mr. Kiohard Crawford, Jr., an inhabitant 
of Monmouth, has during this contest with 
Great Brittam. distinguished himself both 
as a citizen and a soldier, a firm and steady 
friend to the United States of America. 
Asher Holmes. 
Col. of first Reg'l. M. M. 
Monmouth County, April 19, 1783. 
Richard Crawford by his wife, Rebeccr. 
Stillwell, had one son. Richard, who died 
unmarried and comparitively young, and 
one daughter, Catherine, who married her 
second cousin, John Bowne Crawford, a 
grandson of William Crawford and his 
wife Catherine Bowne, of whom more here- 
after. Catherine Crawford and her hus- 
band, John Bowne Crawford, had the fol- 
lowing children : George W. Crawford and 
Richard Crawford, who occupy the old 
Crawford homestead ; Rebecca S ; , who 
married Robert Allen, Jr., the well known 
lawyer at Red Bank. Catherine E., who 
married John D. Buckelew, of Jamesburg, 
formerly Sheriff of Middlesex County, and 
lately U. S. Consul at Stettin, in Germany. 
These are the descendants of Richard 
Crawford, son of George Crawford, Wil- 
liam Crawford, brother of the first Richard, 
and son of George, married as before stated 
Catherine Bowne. and had one daughter, 
Ester, and two sons, John and William. 

(1 ) John married Caroline, daughter 
of Elnathan Fields, and had five sons, An- 
drew, William, John, Elnathan and James 
G Andrew, Elnathan and John died 
young and unmarried. William married 
Elizabeth Fields and died childless. James 



G married Elizabeth Smith and had two 
sons William and John J., both ol whom 
now live in Holmdel township, and are 
amongst the first, fanners of the county, 
and lour daughters, Carolina, Ann, Mary 
and Elizabeth. Caroline married Sheriff 
Holmes Conover, and Ann married Joseph 
Holmes, now a lending farmer in the town- 
ship of Holmdel. 

(2) William, the other son of William 
Crawford and Catherine Bowne, married 
Rebecca Patterson and had four sons. I, 
John Bowne; 2, William; 3, William H. 
4. James P.. and two daughters, Ann B. 
and Catherine 

(1 ) John Bowne Crawford married his 
second cousin. Catherine, daughter of 
Richard Crawford, as before stated. (2.) 
William died young. (3) William H. 
married Leah Conover, sister of Shentt 
Holmes Conover, and had five sons and 
four daughters. (4.) James P. married 
Margaretta Bowne and had five children. 
(6) Ann B.. thedaughter married Hendrick 
Conover and had two sons, William and 
Jacob Conover, and four daughters Wil- 
liam Conover died young, and Jacob Con- 
over, known as " Farmer Jacob," married 
Ellen Vanderveer and had three daugh- 
ters, one of whom married a Scudder, of 
the celebrated missionary Scudders. and 
lately deceased. Rebecca Conover, a 
daughter of Hendrick Cenover and Ann 
B Crawford, married Tunis Conover — 
Mary, second daughter of Hendrick Con- 
over and Ann B. Crawford, married Judge 
James S. Lawrence. Ann, third daughter, 
married Charles Belden. and Catherine, 
the fourth daughter, married Dr. Wm. 
Johnson Conover. 



battle of Mpnmenth* 



Compiled for the MONMOUTH DEMOCRAT from Con- 
temporaneous History and designed to include every- 
thing of interest relating to that event. 






The appnach of the centennial anni- 
versary of the B.itile of Monmouth, which 
tO'ik place on the 28ih of June, 1773, has 
awakened a renewed interest in that event, 
the result of which, in favor of the Amer- 
ican arms, revived the drooping hopes ol 
the people, and lent new energy to Wash- 
ington and the brave and patriotic officers 
and soldiers of his army. Ill the lapse of 
time the details of the battle, and of the 
events connected with it, have long ceased 
to be subjects of discussion, and are fad- 
ing lrom the memory of the survivors of 
the generation immediately succeeding 
that which participated in its scenes. — 
Much of it has never been brought to the 
notice of the present generation, bift lies 
buried in long forgot'en volumes, and in 
files of old newspapers, not easily accessi- 
ble to the general public. These details 
at tliM time have a fascinating interest to 
'he Bludunt of history, and will be eagerly 
perused by ordinary readers. 

Over a year ago we began to collect from 
old publications the accounts of this bat- 



tle. At first the results were meagre, and 
were principally confined to the Ameiican 
and British accounts written and pub- 
lished at the time. These accounts re- 
ferred to matters that required furth- 
er research to elucidate, and the result has 
been the accumulation of a very much 
larger amount of interesting matter than 
was at first anticipated. Instead of using 
these materials to construct a count cted 
narrative which should embrace all the 
points of interest contained therein, we 
have determined, under the advice of 
friends to whom we have submitted them, 
to publish them entire, and by bo doing 
put them in a shape to be preserved, and 
easily accesible to the future historian. 

With this introduction we commence 
the publication ; first, however, pausing to 
give a synopsis of events immediately pre- 
ceding the battle, that our readers may 
understand the state of public sentiment 
at that time, the condition of the oppos- 
ing armies, and the spirit which animated 
each of them. 
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Events Precfding the Battle. 

At tlie close of the campaign of 1777 
the British bid complete possession of ihe 
Delaware river from Philadelphia to the 
sea, mid of the country lying adjacent 
on both sides of the river, which afforded 
ample means of subsistence to the army 
quaitered in PhiUd- Iphia, where Sir Wit. 
Li am Howe an.i his officers speni the win- 
ter in a round of halls, revelry and divi- 
nation, winding up in the Spiltig with a 
grand ovaiion to Sir William upon ; the 
eve of his departure for England, lhn. 
was an entertainment ilevised and carried 
out by Major Andre, and was participated 
in by many of the ladies of Philadelphia, 
representative or some of the aristocratic 
families still extant there. I he entertain- 
ment was called "The Mischianzi li 
began at four o'clock ill ihe afternoon ol 
the 18th of May, and ended at lour the 
next morning. It consisted or a variety 
of party, including a grand procession ol 
boats on the Delaware, a mock tourna- 
ment, a grand ball on the shore under 
pavilions constructed for the purpose, and 
concluded with a costly display ol fire- 
works. , . . 

la the meantime Washington and Ins 
devoted army weres'arving for food and 
almost destitute of clothing at 'Valley 
Forge, about sixteen miles Irom Philadel- 
phia, where they built themselves huts 
and threw up strong earthworks lor their 
defense. The weather was severely cold, 
and their sufferings were terrible. Gen. 
Greene, on the 4ih of December said .— 
"One half of our troops are without 
breeches, shoes and stockings, and some 
thousands without blankets. Last win- 
ter's campaign will confirm this truih. thai 
unless men are well clothed, they moil 
fall a sacrifice to the seventy ol the weath- 
er when exposed to the hardships ot h 
winter's campaign." Gen Washington 
said to a friend : " Through the want ol 
shoes and stockings, and the hard t.ozen 
ground, you might have tracked the army 
from While Marsh to Valley rorge by U.e 
blood of their feet." Again, in writing o 
the President ol Congress, he said : 'I 
would beg leave to mention that we are 
in cieat distress for want of money. In 
another letter he refers to a proposition 
to seize and force supplies from the peo- 
ple, and objects to it, that it would em- 
bitter the minds of the people, and excite 
perhaps, a hurl ful jealousy against the ar- 
my " Notwithstanding their due neces- 
sities, he preferred to endure them rather 



I hail endanger the cause of American lib- 
eny. He took up nis position at Valley 
Forge that he might watch the enemy, 
aiid'be ready to strike, should opportuni- 
ty offer, any blow that might encourage 
the people to hope lor the success of the 
Cause. 

What tended to aggravate the feelings 
of the army ill litis condiiion of affairs, 
was ihe lact that supplies of shoes, stock- 
ings and clothing Were al dltfvienl places 
and in the wood-, lying ami perishing lor 
want ol teams, and money to pay f ■ r ihe 
transportation. G- n. Mifflin was Quar- 
ter-Master General, but his health was so 
much impaired as to unfit, him lor duty, 
mul be had resigned his commission some 
lime before. Atone lime in December 
ihe army was four days without bread, 
and on the fifth day two regiments refused 
to do duty on thai account, and only the 
prudence and pel suasions of Washington 
prevented a mutiny and restored order. 
Goi-don. in his history, quoies from a let- 
ter 01 Washington on the 23d of the same 
month, retelling to a similar event, as 
lollows: "This biought forth the only 
commissary in the purchasing line in this 
camp, and with him the melancholy 
alarming truth, that he had not a single 
hoof of any kind to slaughter, and not 
more than twenty five barrels ot flour, and 
could not tell when to expect any. The 
present commissaries are by no means 
equal to the exi CUlion of the office, or ihe 
disaffection of the people is past all belief. 

* * Since the month of July we have 
had no assistance from ihe quarlei -master 
General, and to want of assistance from 
this department the commissary General 
charges great part of his deficiency." — 
There were then nearly three thousand 
men in camp unfit for duly, because they 
were bare.lO'Ued or otherwise deficient in 
clothing. For want of blankets numbers 
were obliged to sit up all night by fires, 
and yet Washington Ml obliged to con- 
ceal the destitution and suff rings ol iii3 
army, in order to support the confidence 
of the public, an<l exposed himsell to de- 
traction and calumny then by. 

New York was also in the possession of 
the British, under h. rd Howe. From 
here they made incursions into the coun- 
try and committed depredations upon ihe 
properly of prominent persons- identified 
with the AmeiicHii cause. Our readers 
may form some idea of the reeling exist- 
ing, from the following instance related 
in Gordon's History : " On the 18th of No- 




vember, Gen. Triton sent about one hun- 
dred men under I apt. Kmmekick to bum 
some houses on Phillips manor, within 
about foui mih s ol Gen. Parson's guard 
They en", c led it with citcuni lances ol 
birbarity, stripping tie clothing off the 
women and children, and turning I hem 
almost naked into ihe s recta in a most 
severely cold night. The men Were then 
made prisoners, and let with bailees about 
tutu 1 necks, with no other clothes than 
their shirts and breeches, in triumph to 
the British lilies. A few day* after Parsons 
wrote to I'ryon upon the occasion 
expostulating with him upon the busi- 
ness, ami told him that he coll Id de 
Siroy the houses and buildings ol Col- 
onel Phillips and those belonging 
to the Uri.a.nCY family, each as near their 
lines as the buildings destiny ed were to 
his guards; that not withstanding all 
their v gihince the destruction could uoi 
be pre veil led, and that n was not fear or 
want of opportunity, but a sense ol the in- 
justice and savageness ot such a line ot 
conduct, that had hilheito saved the 
bui'diugs. I kvon answered Irom Kings 
Bridge on the 25d, and said, among olhei 
things, "Sir, could I possibly conceive 
myself accountable l> any revolted sub- 
jects ol the King of Great Britain, 1 
illicit answer your letter ol yesterday re- 
specting the conduct olCapl. Kmme rick's 
party upon the taking ol Peter and Cor- 
nelius VantasSiL. As much as I abhor 
every prill, iple ol iuhuiiia> ity or ungen- 
erous conduct, I should, were I in inoi*- 
authoiity, burn every committee-man's 
house within my teach, as I deem them 
Ihe wicked instruments of the coniinu.d 
calamities of this country; and in older 
the sooner io purge the colony of them, 1 
am willing io give twenty si:ver d-dlaiA 
for every acting commit lee-man, who shall 
be delivered Up to the King's troops." — 
The slinging repartee made to this letter 
was contained in an txpediiion undertak- 
en immediately after to Greenwich, about 
Hire, iniies from New Yoik, where a 
small pai ty an rived in the evening, ad- 
vanced to Mr. Oliv.r Dei.ancy's house, 
secured tne senirv, dismissed a lew ladies 
'•I peace, though i at her hastily, made a 
•ew men prisoners, burnt the house, occa- 
»•<».. ed ihe firing of the alarm gun in New 

'oik, then crossed ihe river and got sale 
off.'' ° 

Another depressing feature or the times 
Whs the barbarous treatment of prisoners 
1,1 the bauds of the British. In Philadel- 



phia they were confined in loathsome 
jails, and in New Yoik in Sugar Houses 
and Prison Ships. It was a common prac- 
tice when t bey were first taken to keep 
them several days without a morsel of 
r a,d, and then io ti nipt th< m to join the 
British anny. There were numerous in- 
stances of prisoners perishing from hun- 
ger. The general allowance of food did 
not exceed four ounces ol meat and as 
much bread per day, and this often so 
damaged as to be uneatable. 

On the 15ih of November Congress 
adopted the first constitution, or "Arti- 
cles ol Confederation nod Perpetual Uni- 
on," and the confederacy then assumed 
the name of The United Slates of Amer- 
ica." J n December the '"Conway Cabal." 
an intrigue to remove Washington from 
the command o! the army, made its ap- 
pearance in Congres". Conway was a 
French officer of Irish descent, who at the 
recommendation of Silas D^an, Ameri- 
can representative io p ranee, was appoint- 
ed a Brigadier General. He was ambi- 
tious of further promo' ion, to which 
Washington was opposed. Learning that 
Congress was likely to grant Conway's 
wish. Washington wrote to Bit hard Hen- 
ri - Lee, then in Congress, warning him 
that I lie appointment would give a fatal 
blow to the existence of the army. That 
"General Conway's merit as an officer and 
his importance in this atmy exists more 
in his own imagination than in reality. — 
For ii is a maxim with him to leave no 
service of his own untold, nor to want 
anything which is to be obtained by im- 
portunity." Conway was the youngest 
brigadier in the service, and his effort was 
for a major-general's commission over tbe 
heads of the oldest officers in the service. 
A sentence in a ietter from Conway io 
Gates, who hoped to supercede Washing- 
ton, as Commander in Chief, was exposed 
by Gen. Wilkinson, when under the in- 
fluence of liquor, and this led to the ex- 
plosion of the conspiracy. Conway sub- 
sequently was wounded in a duel with 
General Cadwaladek, and supposing h. in- 
self to he dying, sent an humble apology 
to Washington for the part be had taken 
in it. 

General Lee was a prisoner of war in 
New York, and was writing letters to 
I'riends in Philadelphia for his dogs to be 
sent to keep him company, and to Con- 
gress and to Washington, relative to his 
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exchange. In December of 1776, Lee 
with an army of 3,000, instead of joining 
Washington as he had been repeatedly 
ordered lo do, bung on the rear of tlie 
BniUh army, which under Cornwai.us 
hud crossed the Hudson into New JVrsey, 
and were supposed to be marching foi 
Philadelphia.' Lek's object, in neglecting 
to ohey Washington's orders, appeared iu 
be the hope of an opportunity to make 
some happy stroke thai would raise him 
in popular estimation, and lead to the 
prize he so much coveted, that of Com 
inander in Chief. On Dec. 13th, he "ad 
moved from Morristown to Vealtown, 
where he left the troopf, and took up his 
quarters three miles oil", at a tavern at 
B<iskingndge. A lory who had learned 
where Lee was to lodge and breakfast, 
went immediately to New Biunswick, 
eighteen miles distant, and gave the in- 
formation to the British. It was ten 
o'clock next morning, when Lee look 
breakfast, and after breakfast while he 
was writing a letter, a company of dra- 
goons surprised the guard, surrounded 
the house, took Lee just as he was, in 
slippers and without a hat, mount, d him 
on a horse, and hurried him off. Irving, 
speaking of this affair, says : " The io*s ot 
Lke was a severe shock to the Americans ; 
many of whom, as we have shown, looked 
to him as the man who was to rescue them 
fiom their critical, and well-nigh desper- 
ate situation. With their regrets, howev- 
er, were mingled painful doubts, caused 
by his delay in obeying the repeated 
summons of his commander-in-chief, when 
the latter was in peril ; and r»y his expos- 
ing himself so unguardedly in the very 
neighborhood of the enemy. Some at 
first suspected that he had done so de- 
signedly and with collusion ; but this was 
soon dispioyed t.y the indignities attend- 
ing his capture, and his rigorous treat- 
ment subsequently by th« British; who 
affected to consider him a deserter, from 
his having formerly seivedin their army." 
It may be Well to remark here that when 
Lee joined the American army, he was a 
Major or Lieutenant-Colonel in the Brit- 
ish Army. He had not been in active 
service, but was on half-pay; and had been 
in this country several years before the 
war broke out. As Lee will pity a very 
prominent part ill the history of the bat- 
tie of Monmouth, these details iu regard 
to his connection with the army, are ne- 
cessary to a clear understanding of his 



conduct on that occasion, as will be fully 
shown hereafter. 

And here we insert a document which 
iras first brought to light in this country, 
in 1858, by Mr. George H. Moore, librari- 
an of the New York Historical Society, 
and published by him in a paper read be- 
fore that society, and sub equently in a 
printed volume, accompanied by a sketch 
of Lee's history. The document had been 
surreptitiously obtained from a connec- 
tion of Lee's family in England, who had 
possession ol his papers- and brought to 
■ his country and offered for sale. Mr. 
Moore, alter writing to England, and sat- 
isfying himself of the authenticity of the 
document, purchased it, and was after- 
wards permitted to retain it by the gen- 
tleman from whose custody it had been 
unlawfully obtained It goes a great way 
in clearing up the mystery that surround- 
e« Lee's conduct at the Battle of Mon- 
mouth, and leads inevitably, we think, lo 
the conclusii n thai he was in sympathy 
with tlie British cause, and that he meant 
lo betray the Americans on that occasion. 
The document is endorsed as " Mr. Lee's 
Plan." and was written at the time he was 
it prisoner in the hands of the Biiliah in 
New York, and w.-.h submitted to Loid 
Howe, who was then in command there. 
In the condition of the American cause at 
that lime, struggling willi drooping spirits 
ol the people, and a very large portion of 
them lookiim for a reconciliation with ihe 
mother country, this " Plan," it must he 
admitted, was very shrewdly devis. d. It 
was accepted by Lord Howe, but the at- 
tempt locany it into effect was unsuccess- 
ful. Its success was only prevented, in 
the opinion of some of our leading men 
at thai time, "by the inlei position of 
Divine Providence." The following is a 
literal copy of the document, as published 
by Mr. Moore : 

" Mr. Lee's Plan— 29th March, 1777. 

" As on the one hand it appears tome 
that by the continuance of the. War Amer- 
ica has no chalice of obtaining the ends 
She proposes to herself; that alt ho by 
struggling She may put the Mother Coun- 
try to very serious expense both in blood 
and Money, yet She must in the end, af- 
ter treat dtSolation. havock and slaughter, 
he reduc'd to submit to terms much hard- 
er than might probably be granted at 
present— and as on the other hand Great 
Britain tho* ultimately victorious, must 
sutler very heavily even in the process of 
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her victories, evry life lost and evry 
guinea spent being in fact worse than 
thrown away : it is only wasting her own 
property, shedding her own blood and de- 
stroying her own strength ; and as I am 
not only persuaded from the high opinion 
I have of the humanity and good sense of 
Lord and General Howe that the terms of 
accommodation will be as moderate as 
their powers will admit, but that their 
powers are more ample than their Suc- 
cessors (shoud any accident happen) wou'd 
be vested with, I think myself not only 
justifiable but bound in conscience to fur- 
nish all the lights, I can, to enable 'em to 
bring matters to a conclusion in the most 
compendious manner and consequently 
the least expensive to both Parties— I do 
this with the more readiness as I know 
the most generous use will be made of it 
in all respects — their humanity will in- 
cline 'era to have consideration for Indi- 
viduals who have acted from principle and 
their good sense will tell 'em that the 
more moderate are the general condi- 
tions; the more solid and permanent will 
be the union, for if the conditions were 
extremely repugnant to the general way 
of thinking, it wou'd be only the mere 
patchwork of a day which the first breath 
of wind will discompose and the first symp- 
toms of a rupture betwixt the Bourbon 
Powers and Great Britain absolutely over 
turn — but I really have no apprehensions 
of this kind whilst Lord and General 
Howe have the direction of affairs, and 
flatter myself that under their auspices an 
accommodation may be built on so solid a 
foundation as not to be shaken by any 
such incident — in this persuasion and on 
these principles 1 shall most sincerely and 
zealously contribute all in my power to so 
desirable an end, and if no untoward ac- 
cidents fall out which no human foresight 
can guard against I will answer with my 
lips for the success. 

" From my present situation and ignor- 
ance of certain facts, I am sensible that I 
hazard proposing things which cannot 
without difficulties be comply'd with ; I 
can only act from surmise, therefore hope 
allowances will be made for my circum- 
stances. I will suppose then that (exclu- 
sive of the Troops requisite for the securi- 
ty of Rhode Island and N. York) General 
Howe's Army (comprehending every spe- 
cies. British, Hessians and Provincials) 
^mounts to twenty thoushand men capa- 
ble to take the field and act offensively ; 
by which I mean to move to any part of 



the Continent where occasion requires — I 
will suppose that the General's design with 
this force is to clear the Jersey's and take 
possession of Philadelphia — but in my 
opinion the taking possession of Philadel- 
phia will not have any decisive conse- 
quences — the Congress and People adher- 
ing to the Congress have already made up 
their minds for the event ; already They 
have turn'd their eyes to other places 
where They can fix their seat of residence, 
carry on in some measure their Govern- 
ment ; in short expecting this event They 
have devis'd measures for protracting the 
War in hopes of some favourable turn of 
affairs in Europe — the taking possession 
therefore of Philadelphia or any one or two 
Towns more, which the General may have 
in view, will not be decisive —to bring mat- 
ters to a conclusion, it is necessary to un- 
hinge or dissolve, if I may so express my- 
self, the whole system or machine of re- 
sistance, or in other terms, Congress Gov- 
ernment — this system or machine, as af- 
fairs now stand, depends entirely on the 
circumstances and disposition of the Peo- 
ple of Maryland Virginia and Pennsylva- 
nia — if tho Province of Maryland or the 
greater part of it is reduc'd or submits, 
and the People of Virginia are prevented 
or intimidated from marching aid to the 
Pennsylvania Army the whole machine is 
dissolv'd and a period put to the War, to 
accomplish which, is, the object of the 
scheme which I now take the liberty of 
offering to the consideration of his Lord- 
ship and the General, and if it is adopted 
in full I am so confident of the success 

that I wou'd stake my life on the issue I 

have at the same time the comfort to re- 
flect, that in pointing out measures which 
I know to be the most effectual I point out 
those which will be attended with no 
bloodshed or desolation to the Colonies. 
As the difficulty of passing and of re-pass- 
ing the North River and the apprehen- 
sions from General Carlton's Army will I 
am confident keep the New Englanders at 
home, or at least confine 'em to the East 
side the River ; and as their Provinces are 
at present neither the seat of Government 
strength nor Politicks, 1 cannot see that 
any offensive operations against these 
Provinces wou'd answer any sort of Pur- 
pose—to secure N. York and Rhode Is- 
land against their attacks will be suffici- 
ent. On the supposition then, that Gen- 
eral Howe's Army (including every species 
of Troops) amounts to twenty or even 
eighteen thousand men at liberty to move 
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to any part of the continent ; as fourteen 
thoushand will be more than sufficient to 
clear the Jersey's and take possession ol 
Philadelphia, I wou'd propose that four 
thoushand men be immediately embark'd 
in transports, one half of which shou'd 
proceed up the Potomac and take part at 
Alexandria, the other half up Chesepeak 
Bay and possess themselves of Annapolis. 
They will most probably meet with no 
opposition in taking possession of these 
Ports, and when possess'd I hey are so very 
strong by nature that a few hours work 
and some trifling artillery will secure them 
against the attacks of a much greater 
force than can possibly be brought down 
against them — their communications with 
the shipping will be constant and sure— 
for at Alexandria Vessels of a very con 
siderable burthen (of five or six hundred 
Tons for instance) can lie in close to the 
shore, and at Annapolis within musket 
shot — all the necessaries and refreshments 
for an Army are near at hand, and in the 
greatest abundance -Kent Island will 
supply that of Annapolis and every part 
on both banks of the Patomac that of 
Alexandria. These Ports may with ease 
support each other, as it is u ut two easy 
days march from one to the other, and if 
occasion requires by a single days march. 
They may join a and conjointly carry on 
their operations wherever it may be 
thought eligible to direct ! em ; whether 
to take possession of Baltimore or post 
themselves on some spot on the Westward 
bank of the Susquehanna which is a point 
of the utmost importance — but here I 
must beg leave to observe that there is a 
measure wnich if the General assents to 
and adopts will be attended with momen- 
tous and the most happy consequences — 
I mean that from these Posts proclama- 
tions of pardon shou'd be issued to all 
those who come in at a given day, and 1 
will answer for it with my life — that all 
the Inhabitants of that great tract south- 
ward of the Patapsico and lying betwixt 
the Patomac and Chesepeak Bay and those 
on the Eastern Shore of Miry land will im- 
mediately lay down their arms — but this 
is not all, I am much mistaken if those 
potent and populous German districts, 
Frederic County in Maryland and York 



" a On the Road from Annapolis to Queen 
Ann there is one considerable River to be pass'd, 
but as the ship? boats can easily be brought 
round from the Bay to the usual place of passage 
or Ferry, this is no impediment if the Two Corps 
obuse to unite They may by a single days march 
either at Queen Anns or Marlborough." 



in Pennsylvania do not follow their ex- 
ample — These Germans are extremely nu- 
merous, and to a Man have hitherto been 
the most 6taunch Asser'ors of the Ameri- 
can cause ; but at the same time are so re- 
markably tenacious of their property and 
apprehensive, of the least injury being 
done to their fine farms that I have no 
doubt when They see a probability of their 
Country becoming the seat of War They 
will give up all opposition but if contrary 
to my expectations a force should be as- 
sembled at Alexandria sufficient to pre- 
vent the Corps detach'd thither from tak- 
ing possession immediately of the place, 
it will make no disadvantageous altera- 
tion, but rather the reverse — a variety of 
spots near Alexandria on either bank of 
the Patomac may be chosen for Ports 
equally well calculated for all the great 
purposes I have mentioned — viz — for the 
reduction or compulsion to submission of 
the whole Province of Maryland for the 
preventing or intimidating Virginia from 
sending aids to Pennsylvania — for in fact 
il any force is assembled at Alexandria 
sufficient to oppose the Troops sent against 
it. getting possession of it, it must be at 
the expence of the more Northern Army, 
as they must be compos'd of those Troops 
which were otherwise destin'd for Penn- 
sylvania — to say all in a word, it will un- 
hinge and dissolve the whole system of 
defence. I am so confident of the event 
that I will venture to assert with the pen- 
alty of my life if the plan is fully adopted, 
and no accidents (such as a rupture be- 
tween the Powers of Europe) intervenes 
that in less than two months from the 
date of the proclamation not a spark of 
this desolating war remains unextinguish- 
ed in any part of the Continent. 

From Gordon's History of New Jersey.* 
About the time the command of the ar- 
my devolved upon Sir Henry Clinton, or- 
ders were received for the evacuation of 
Philadelphia. The part which France 
was about to take in the war, with the 
naval force she had prepared, rendered 
this city a dangerous position, and deter- 
mined the administration, entirely, to 
abandon the Delaware. Preparations to 
this end were actively pursued, but it was 
some time uncertain to what point the ar- 
my was destined. At length the inten- 
tion was apparent to reach Mew York 
through the Jerseys. Upon thispj^ 



* The History of Now Jersey from its Discorery »T 
Europeans to the adoption of the Federal Constitution- 
By Thomas F. Gordon, Trenton. Published by Daoi«' 
Fenton,1834. 






sumption General Washington conducted 
his operations. 

General Maxwell, with the Jersey Bri- 
gade, was ordered to take post about 
Mount Holly and to unite with Major- 
general Dickenson, who was assembling 
the militia for the purpose of breaking 
down bridges, falling trees in the roads, 
and otherwise embarassing the march of 
the British general. Instructions were 
given to these officers to guard carefully 
against a coup demain, and to keeD the mi- 
litia in small light parties on his flanks. 

When Washington learned that the 
greater proportion of the British army had 
crossed the Delaware,! t>e convened a 
council of general officers to determine 
on his course. The force of the armies 
was nearly equal, the numerical advan- 
tage being with the Americans ; the Brit- 
ish having ten, and the Americans be- 
tween ten and eleven thousand. Of sev- 
enteen general officers, Wayne and Cad- 
walader alone were decidedly in favor of 
attacking the enemy. LaFayette inclined 
to that opinion without openly embracing 
it. Consequently it was resolved not to 
risk a battle. 

Sir Henry Clinton moved with great de- 
liberation, seeming to await the approach 
of his adversary. He proceeded through 
Haddonfield.J Mount Holly, Slabtown 
and Crosswicks, to Allentown and Imlays- 
town, which he reached on the twentv- 
fourth. ' 

Dickenson and Maxwell retired before 
him, unable to obstruct his march other- 
wise than by destroying the bridges. As 
his route, until he passed Crosswicks, lay 
directly up the Delaware, and at no great 
distance from it, General Washington 
'ound it necessary to make an extensive 
circuit to pass the river at Coryell's Ferry. 
Pursuant to the settled plan of avoiding 
an engagement he kept the high grounds, 
directing his army so as to cover the im- 
portant passes of the Highlands. He 
crossed the river on the twenty -second, 
ana remained the twenty-third at Hope- 
wen, in elevated country, adjacent to the 

fitf!T eraI Arnold < whose wounds yet un- 
nwed him for service, was directed to pos- 
sess himself of Philadelphia, and to de- 
„„ i . r hundr ed continental troops and 
such militia as could be collected, to ha- 
rassthe rear of the enemy. 

tish enca-nnedat Haddon- 



This service, by the order of the com- 
mander-in-chief, was confided to General 
Cadwalader, who could only add to his 
continental force fifty volunteers and for 
ty militia, commanded by General Lacy. 
From Hopewell, Morgan," with six hun- 
dred riflemen, wasdetatched to annoy his 
right flank: Dickenson, with about one 
thousand Jersey militia, and Maxwell's 
brigade, hung on his left. 



> 18, 1778. 
fleld'rV ni « ht »'"ittbo B..1..1. enca 
*"*id iff™ «.*?£!*"■ by 9rd V ,r ° m <3en8r » l Arnold, 
10 "'« general " ,eir CRmp -' ,ud "Ported theirsitu.tion 



In this position of the armies General 
Washington, who had rather acquiesced 
in than approved the decision of the late 
council of war, and was disposed to seek 
battle, again submitted the proposal to 
the consideration of the general officers, 
by whom it was again negatived. By 
their advice a chosen body of fifteen hun- 
dred men, under Brigadier-general Scott, 
was added to the corps on the left flank 
of the enemy. But Washington being 
supoorted by the wishes of some officers 
whom he highly valued, determined, on 
his own responsibility, to bring on a gen- 
eral engagement. The enemy being on 
his march to Monmouth Court-Kouse, he 
resolved to strengthen the force on his 
lines by despatching General Wayne with 
an additional corps of one thousand men. 
The continental troops, now thrown in 
front of the army, amounted to four thou- 
sand men, a force sufficient to require the 
direction of a major-general. The tour of 
duty was General Lee's, but he having de- 
clared strongly against hazarding, even a 
partial engagement, and supposing that, 
in conformity with the advice signed by 
all the generals in camp, save one, noth- 
ing would be ffttempied beyond recon- 
uoitering the enemy and restraining the 
plundering parties, showed no disposition 
to assert his claim, but yielde'd the com- 
mand to General LaFayette. All the con- 
tinental parties on the lines were placed 
under his direction, with orders to take 
measures in concert with General Dicken- 
son, to impede the march of the British 

and to occasion them the greatest loss. 

These measures demonstrated the wishes 
of the commander-in-chief, tending al- 
most inevitably to a general battle.— 
Wayne had earnestly advised it, and La- 
Fayette inclined towards a partial engage- 
ment. Colonel Hamilton, who accompa- 
nied him, had the strongest desire to sig- 
nalize the detachment, and to accomplish 
all the wishes of Washington. These dis- 
positions having been made the main ar- 
my was moved to Cranberry on the 26th, 
to support the advance. The intense heat 
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of the weather, a heavy storm, and a tem- 
porary want of provisions, prevented it 
from proceeding further next day. The 
advanced corps had pressed forward and 
taken a position on the Monmouth road, 
about five miles in the rear of the enemy, 
with the intention of attacking him on 
the next morning. It was now, however, 
too remote and too far on the right to be 
supported in case of action ; and, pursu- 
ant to orders, the Marquis filed off by his 
left tow?rds Englishtown, early in the 
morning of the 27th. 

General Lee had declined the command 
of the advance party, under the opinion 
that it was not designed for effective ser- 
vice; but perceiving soon after its march 
that much importance was attached to 
it, and dreading lest his reputation might 
suffer, he earnestly solicited to be placed 
at its head. To relieve his feelings, with- 
out wounding those of LaFayette, Wash- 
ington detached the former with two other 
brigades to support the Marquis. Lee 
would, of course, have the direction of the 
whole front division, amounting now to 
five thousand men ; but he stipulated 
that if any enterprise had been formed 
by LaFayette, it should be executed as if 
the commanding officer had not been 
changed. 

Sir Henry Clinton had taken a strong 
position on the high grounds about Mon- 
mouth Court House; having his right 
flank in the skirt of a small wood, his left 
secured by a thick one, and a morass 
towards his rear. His whole front was sl- 
so covered by a wood, and for a considera- 
ble distance toward his left, by a morass, 
and he was within twelve miles of the 
high grounds about Middletown ; after 
reaching which he would be perfectly se- 
cure. 

Under these circumstances, General 
Washington determined to attack their 
rear, the moment they should move from 
their ground. This determination was 
communicated to Lee, with orders to 
make his disposition and to keep his 
troops constantly lying on their arms, 
that he might be in readiness to take ad- 
vantage of" the first movement. Corres- 
ponaing orders were also given to the 
rear division. 

About five in the morning of the twen- 
ty-eighth, intelligence was received from 
General Dickenson, that the front of the 
enemy was in motion. The troops were 
immediately under arms, and Lee was di- 
rected to move on and attack the rear, 



'' unless there should be powerful reasons 
to the contrary." He was at the same 
time informed, that the main army would 
march to support him. 

Sir Henry Clinton, perceiving that the 
Americans were in his neighborhood, 
changed the order of his march. The 
baggage was placed under the care of Gen- 
eral Knyphausen, while the flower of this 
army, unincumbered, formed the rear 
division commanded by Lord Cornwalis j 
who, to avoid pressing upon Knyphausen, 
remained on his ground until about eight, 
and then descending from the heights of 
Freehold, into a plain of about three 
miles in extent, took up his line of march 
in rear of the front division.* 

General Lee made the dispositions 
necessary for executing his orders; and, 
soon after ttie rear of the enemy was in 
motion, prepared to attack it General 
Dickenson had been directed to detach 
some of his best troops, to co-operate with 
him, and Morgan to act on the enemy's 
right flank, but with so much caution as to 
be able readily to extricate himself and to 
form a junction with the main body. 

Lee appeared on the heights of Free- 
hold, soon after the enemy had left them, 
and following the British into the plain 
gave orders to General Wayne to attack 
their covering party so as to halt 
them, but not to press them sufficient- 
ly to force them up to the main body, 
or to draw reinforcements from thence 
to their aid. In the meantime, he 
proposed to gain their front by a shorter 
road on their left, and entirely entercept- 
ing their communication with the line to 
bear them off before they could be assist- 
ed. 

While in the execution of this design, 

a gentleman of General Washington's 

suite came up to gain intelligence, and 

to him Lee communicated his present 

J object. 

Sir Henry Clinton, soon after the rear 
division was in full march, observed a col- 
umn of the Americans on his left flank. — 
This being militia, was soon dispersed. 
When his rear guard bad descended from 
the hill, it was followed by a corps; soon 
after which a cannonade upon it was com- 
menced from some pieces commanded by 
Colonel Oswald, and at the same time, he 
received intelligence that a respectable 
force had shown itself on both his flanks. 
Believing a design to have been formed 
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Letter of Sir Henry Clinic 



on bis bagpage, which in the defiles would 
be exposed, he determined in order to se- 
cure it to attack the troops in his rear so 
vigorously as to compel them to call off 
those on his flanks. This induced him to 
march back his whole rear division, which 
movement was making as Lee advanced 
for the purpose of reconnoitring to the 
front of the wood, adjoining the plain. — 
He soon perceived himself to have mis 
taken the force which formed the rear of 
the British, but he yet proposed to en- 
gage on that ground, although his judg- 
ment, as was afterwards stated by himself 
on an inquiry into his conduct, disap- 
proved of it ; there being a morass imme- 
diately in his rear, which could not be 
passed without difficul'y, and which 
would necessarily impede thei arrival of re- 
inforcements to his aid and embarass his 
retreat should he be finally overpowered. 

This was about ten o'clock. While both 
armies ware preparing for action General 
Scott (as stated by General Lee,) mistook 
an oblique march of an American column 
for a retreat, and in the apprehension of 
being abandoned left his position and re- 
passed the ravine in hi* rear. Being him- 
self of opinion that the ground on which 
the army was drawn up was l>y no means 
favourable to them, Lee did not correct 
the error Scott had committed, but di- 
rected the whole detachment to regain 
the heights ihey bad passed. He was 
pressed by the'enemy and the same slight 
skirmishing ensued (luring this retrograde 
movement, in which not much loss was 
sustained on either side. 

When the first firing announced the 
commencement of the action, the rear di- 
vision threw off their packs and advanced 
rapidly to support the front. As they ap- 
proached the scene of action, Washing 
ton, who had received no intelligence 
from Lee notifiying his retreat, rode for- 
ward, and about noon, after the army had 
marched five miles, to his utter astonish- 
ment and mortification, met the advanced 
corps retiring before the enemy with but 
having made a single effort to maintain 
their ground. Those whom he first fell 
in with, neither understood the motives 
which had governed General Lee nor his 
present design, and could give no other 
information than that by his orders, they 
had fled without fighting 

Washington rode to the rear of the di- 
vision, which was closely pressed. There 
he met Lee, to whom he spoke in terms of 
some warmth, implying diaapprobation of 



his conduct. He also gave immediate 
orders to the regiments commanded by 
Colonel Stewart and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ramsay, to form on a. piece of ground 
which he deemed proper for the purpose 
of checking the enemy, who were ad- 
vancing rapidly on them. General Lee 
was then directed to take proper measure 
with the residue of his force to stop the 
British column on that ground, and the 
Commander-in-Chief rode back himself to 
arrange the rear division of the army. — 
These orders were executed with firmness. 
A sharp conflict ensued, and when forced 
from the ground on which he had been 
placed, Lee brought off his troops in good 
order, and was then directed to form in 
the rear of Englishtown. 

Theoheck thus given the enemy, afford- 
ed time to draw up the left wing and seo 
ond line of the American army on an emi- 
nence, partly in a wood, and partly in an 
open field, covered by a morass in front. 
Lord Sterling, who commanded the wing, 
brought up a detachment of artillery, un- 
der Lieut-colonel Carrington, with some 
field pieces, which played with considera- 
ble effect upon the enemy, who had passed 
the morass, and were piessing on to the 
charge. The pieces, with the aid of sev- 
eral parties of infantry detached for the 
purpose, effectually put a stop to their ad- 
vance. 

The American artillery were drawn up 
in the open field, and maintained their 
ground with admirable firmness, under a 
heavy and persevering fire from the Brit- 
ish. 

The right wing was for the day, com- 
manded by General Greene. To expedite 
the march, and to prevent the enemy 
from turning the right flank, he had been 
ordered to file off by the new church, two 
miles from Englishtown, and to fall into 
the Monmouth road, a small distance in 
the rear of the court-house, while the res- 
idue of the army proceeded directly to 
that place. He had advanced on this 
road considerably to the right of, and 
rather beyond the ground on which the 
armies were now engaged, when he was 
informed of the retreat of Lee, and of 
the new disposition of the troops. He im- 
mediately changed his route, and took an 
advantageous position on the right. 

Warmly opposed in front the enemy at- 
tempted to turn the left flank of the Ameri- 
can army, but were repulsed, and driven 
back by parties of infantry. They then at- 
tempted the right, with as little success. — 
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General Greets had advanced a body of 
troops, with artillery, to a commanding 
piece of ground in his front, which not only 
marred theirdesignof turningthe right, but 
severely .nfiladed the party which yet re- 
mained in front of the left wing. At this 
moment,. General Wayne advanced with a 
body of infantry in front, who kept up so 
hot and well directed a fire of musketry, 
that the British soon gave way and with- 
drew behind the ravine, to the ground on 
whioh the first halt had been made. 

Here the British line was formed on 
T erv strong ground. Both flanks were se- 
cured by thick woods and morasses, while 
their front could be reached only through 
a narrow pass. The day had been in- 
tensely hot, and the troops were much 
fatigued. Still Washington resolved to 
renew the engagement. For this purpose, 
Brigadier-general Poor, with his own and 
the Carolina brigade, gained the enemy s 
right flank, while Woodford, with his 
brigade, turned their left, and the artil- 
lery advanced on them in front. But the 
impediments on the flanks of the enemy 
were so considerable, that before they 
could be overcome, and the troops ap- 
proach near enough to commence the at- 
tack it was nearly dark. Under these cir- 
cumstances, further operations were de- 
ferred until morning. The brigades on 
the flanks kept their ground through the 
night and the other troops lay on their 
arms in the field of battle in order to be 
in perfect readiness to support them.— 
General Washington, who had, through the 
day, been extremely active, passed the 
night in his cloak in the midst of his sol- 

diers. 

In the mean time, the British were em- 
ployed in removing their wounded. About 
midnight they marched away in such si- 
lence, that their retreat was without the 
knowledge of General Poor, who lay very 
near them. . , 

As it was perfectly certain that they 
would gain the high gronnds about Mid- 
dletown before they could be overtaken, 
where they could not be attacked with ad- 
vantage, as the face of the country af- 
forded no prospect of opposing their em- 
barkation ; and as the battle, already 
fought, had terminated favourably to the 
reputation of the American arms, it was 
thought advisable to relinquish the pur 
suit. Leaving the Jersey brigade, Mor- 
gan's corps and M'Lane's command* to 



• Tb. militia bad return.* to their homes Immediate 
ly after the action. 



hover about them, to countenance deser- 
tion, and protect the country from their 
depredations, it was resolved to move the 
main body of the army to the Hudson, 
and take a position which should ettectu- 
ally cover the important passes in the 
Highlands. . 

The loss of the Americans was eight 
officers and sixty-one privates killed, and 
about one hundred and sixty wounded. 

Among the slain were Lieut.-Oolonel 
Bonner, of Pennsylvania, and Major Dick- 
enson, of Virginia, both much regretted. 
One hundred and thirty were missing; ot 
whom many afterwards joined their regi- 
ments. , , , , 
Sir Henry Clinton stated his dead and 

missing at four officers, and one hundred 
and eighty-four privates; his wounded 
at sixteen officers, and one hundred and 
fifty-four privates. This account, so far 
as respects the dead, cannot be correct, as 
four officers and two hundred and forty- 
five privates were buried on the field, and 
some few were afterwards found and bur- 
ied, so as to increase the number to near- 
ly three hundred. The uncommon heat 
of the day was fatal to several on both 
sides. , , 

As usual when a battle has not been de- 
cisive, both parties claimed the victory. 
In the early part of the day. the advan- 
tage was certainly with the British ; in the 
latter part, it may be pronounced with 
equal certainty to have been with the 
Americans. They maintained their ground, 
repulsed the enemy by whom they were 
attacked, were prevented only by the 
night, and the retreat of Sir Henry Clin- 
ton from renewing the action, and suf- 
fered in killed and wounded less than 
their adversaries. _ . 

Independent of the loss sustained in 
action the British army was considerably 
weakened in its way from Philadelphia to 
New York. About one hundred prison- 
ers were made, and near a thousand sol- 
diers, principally foreigners, many of whom 
had married in Philadelphia, deserted the 
British standard during the march. 

Whilst the armies were traversing the 
Jerseys, Gates, who commanded on the 
North river, by a well-timed and judicious 
movement down the Hudson, threatened 
New York, for the purpose of restraining 
the garrison of that place from reinforc- 
ing Sir Henry Clinton, should such a meas- 
ure be contemplated. 

The conduct of Lee was generally dis- 
approved. As, however, he had possessed 
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a large share of the confidence of the coni- 
mander-in chief, it is probable that expla- 
nations might have been made, which 
would have rescued him from the impu- 
tations cast on him. and have restored 
him to the esteem of the army, could his 
haughty temper have brooked the indig- 
nity he believed to have been offered him 
on the field of battle. General Washing- 
ton had taken no measures in consequence 
of the events of that day. and probably, 
would have come to no resolution concern- 
ing them, without an amicable explana- 
tion, had he not reoe'ved from Lee a let- 
ter, in very unbecoming teims, in which 
lie manifestly assumed the station of a su- 
perior, and required reparation for the in 
jury sustained from the veiy singular ex- 
pressions said to Inive been used, on the 
day of the action, by the commander in- 
chief. 

This letter was answered by an assur- 
ance, that so soon as circumstances would 
admit of an inquiry, he should have an op- 
portunity of justifying himself to the army, 
to America, and to the world in general, 
or of convincing them that he had been 
guilty of disobedience of orders, and mis 
behavior before the enemy. On the same 
day, on Lee's expressing a wish for a 
speedy investigation of his conduct, and 
for a court-martial rather than a court of 
inquiry, he was arrested : 

First. For disobedience of orders in not 
attacking the enemy on the 28th of June, 
agreeably to repeated instructions. Sec- 
ondly. For misbehavior before the enemy 
on the same day, in making an unneces- 
sary, disorderly and shameful retreat. — 
Thirdly. For disrespect to the comman- 
der-in-chief in two letters. Before this 
correspondence had taken place, strong 
and specific charges of misconduct had 
been made against General Lee by several 
officers of his detachment, and particular- 
ly by Generals Wayne and .Scott. In these 
the transactions of the day, not being well 
understood, were represented in colors 
much more unfavorable to Lee than facts 
would justify. These representations, most 
probably produced the strength of the 
expressions contained in the second ar- 
ticle of the charge. A court-martial was 



soon flailed, over whieh Lord Strrfi>ir£ 
presided; and after a full investigation, Lee 
was tound guilty of all the charges exhibited 
against him, and sentenced to be suspend- 
ed for one year. This sentence was after- 
wards, though with some hesitation, ap- 
proved, almost unanimously, by Congress. 
The court softened, in some degree, the 
severity of the second charge by finding 
him guilty, not in its very words, but of 
misbehavior before the enemy, by making 
an unnecessary, ana, in some few in- 
stances, a disorderly retreat. 

Lee defended himself with his aocus- 
tomed ability. He suggested a variety of 
reasons justifying his retrent, which, if 
they do not absolutely establish its pro- 
priety, give it so questionablea form as to 
render it probable that a public examina- 
tion never would have taken place, could 
his proud spirit have stooped to offer ex- 
planation, instead of outrage, to the com- 
mander-in-chief. 

The attention of General Washington 
was now turned, principally to the Nbrth 
river, towards which the march of bis af- 
my was directed, with the intention of 
continuing some time about Havelstraw. 
And soon after he crossed North river to 
the White Plains. 

After remaining a few days on the high 
grounds of Middletown, Sir Henry Clin- 
ton proceeded to Sandy Hook, whence he 
passed his army over to New York. This 
transit was effected by means of a fleet 
under Lord Howe, which had arrived off 
the Hook on the 28th ot June. 

Upon the day of battle the French fleet, 
under Count D'Estaing, having on boar.d 
a respectable body of land forces, made 
the coast off Chincoteague inlet. Had it 
arrived a few days earlier its superior 
force would have shut Lord Howe and 
the British fleet in the Delaware, and the 
capture of the army under Sir Henry 
Clinton would, probably, have followed. 
The Count proceeded to Sandy Hook for 
the purpose of attacking the British fleet 
in port, and should this be found imprac- 
ticable, to make an attempt on Rhode Is- 
land. The first was defeated by the shoal- 
ness of the bar at the mouth of the har- 
bors. 
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From the Annual Register for 1778* 
Evacuation of Philadelphia.— Difficulties encoun- 
tered by the British 4rmy in their march across 
the Jersies— General Washington crosses the 
Delaware. — Battle near Monmouth. — Gen. 
Lee tried by a court martial and suspended.— 
British army pass over to Sandy Uook Island, 
and are conveyed by the fleet to New York.— 
Toulon squadron arrive on the coast of Amer- 
ica.— Appear before Sandy Hook where they 
cast anchor.— Alarm and preparation at Sandy 
Book and New York.— Departure of the 
French fleet.— Arrival of reinforcements to 
Lord Howe. 

[After reciting " the joy and exultation 
of the Americana" at the news of the rati- 
fication of the treaties between the Con 
federate States of America and the Gov- 
ernment of France, the account goes on 
to recite as follows :] 

May 8, 1778.— About the same time Sir 
Henry Clinton arrived to lake the com- 
mand of the army at Philadelphia, in the 
room of Sir William Howe, who returned 
to England, to the great regret of both of- 
ficers and soldiery in general. In the be- 
ginning of June the three commissioners 
from England, being the Earl of Carlisle, 
Mr. Eden, and Governor Johnstone, (with 
whom were joined in the commission the 
Commander-in-Chief, Sir Henry Clinton) 
arrived in the Delaware. 

[Uere follows an account of the propo- 
sitions made by the commissioners for a 
treaty of peace with the Colonies, making 
numerous concessions, including the as- 
sumption of the public debt and a repre- 
sentation in the British Parliament, and 
their rejection by the Continental Con- 
gress. The narrative then continues:] 

If any strong hope of success in the ne- 
gotiation had remained, the evacuation of 
Philadelphia, and the consequent retreat 
of the army to the northward, just at the 
arrival of the Commissioners, would have 
completely frustrated them. Commission- 
ers accompanying a retreating army, which 
was in the act of abandoning the princi- 
pal advantage of two years war, could not 
promise themselves a great superiority in 
any treaty; and the more advantag eous 

• The Annual Register ; or a View of the Hiator> 
Poliuca and Literature for the jeur 1778. Loudon 
Printed for J. Dedelej, in Pall Mall. 1779. 



the offers which they should make in such 
circumstances, the more their concessions 
would be considered as proofs of weak- 
ness, not of good-will. This measure was 
carried into execution on the 18th 01 
June, and the whole British army passed 
the Delaware on the same day without in- 
terruption or danger, under the excellent 
dispositions maae by the Admiral, Lord 
Howe, for the purpose. 

Washington, having penetrated into the 
intention of abandoning Philadelphia, had 
already sent General Maxwell with bis 
brigade to reinforce the Jersey militia, in 
order to throw every possible obstruction 
in the way of the British army, so that by 
impedingtheir progress he might himself 
be enabled lo bring up his force in such 
time, as to profit of those opportunities, 
which, it was well to be supposed, so long 
a march through so dangerous a country 
would have afforded, of attacking them 
with great advantage. Thin detached 
corps and the militia did not, however, 
effect anything more of importance man 
the breaking down of the bridges ; the 
great superiority of the British force hav- 
ing obliged them to abandon the strong 
pass at Mount Holly without venturing an 
opposition. 

The British army, notwithstanding, en- 
countered much toil, difficulty, and num- 
berless impediments in their march.— 
They were encumbered with an enormous 
baggage, including provisions ; the num- 
ber of loaded horses and wheel carriages 
being so great as to cover an extent of 
twelve miles in the narrow line of march 
which the nature of the country and roads 
afforded. This incumbrance, so far as re- 
lated to the provision, proceeded, howev- 
er from the foresight and wisdom of the 
General, Sir Henrv Clinton ; who being 
well aware that the hostility of the coun- 
try would cut oft every source of subsis- 
tence from the troops, which was not with- 
in their own immediate comprehension, 
and being also uncertain as lo the delays 
and obstructions which might occur on 
his march, was too prudent to put t»« 
fate of a whole army in any degree of haz- 
ard, for the trouble or difficulty that at- 
tended the conveyance of a certain ana 
sufficient supply. The heal of the weak- 
er, which was then excessive, with "'«» 
closeness of the narrow roads through ">• 
woods, and the constant labor of renew- 
ing or repairing bridges, in a country e - 
ery where intersected with creeks *»» 
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marshy brooks, were, altogether, severely 
felt by the army. 

From all these causes, its progress was 
exceedingly slow ; and nothing less than 
these could have accounted for its spend- 
ing so many days in traversing so narrow 
a country. When the army had advanced 
to Allen's Town, it became a matter of 
consideration with the General whether 
to keep the direct course toward Staten 
Island, across the Rariton, or whether, by 
taking the road to his right, and drawing 
towards the sea-coast, he should push on 
to Sandy Hook. He knew that Generals 
Washington and Lee, with the whole con 
tinental force on that side, had already 
passed the Delaware ; and he had heard 
that General Gates, with the northern ar- 
my, was advancing to join them on the 
Rariton. The difficulty of passing the 
Rariton, and the circumstances with which 
it mighthave been attended, under his in- 
cumbrances, in the face of an enemy, with 
other concurring causes, determined him 
to the right-hand course, as much the 
more eligible. 

On the other hand, General Washing- 
ton, who had crossed the Delaware far 
above Philadelphia, at CoryePs Ferry, at- 
tributed, with his usual foresight and cau- 
tion, the slow movements of the British 
army to a design of decoying him into the 
low country, where, by e rapid movement 
on the right, they might gain possession 
of the strong grounds above him, and so 
enclosing his army to the river, force him 
to a general engagement under every dis- 
advantage. Under this persuasion, in 
which it is possible his sagacity deceived 
him, as the peculiar circumstances of the 
British army rendered it totally incapable 
of any such rapid movements as he ap- 
prehended, the slowness on the one side 
retarded the motions on the other. It is, 
however, likewise probable, that Wash- 
ington reserved himself entire for the pas 
sage of the Rariton ; which he concluded 
would have been their course, and which 
he knew would have afforded him great 
advantage in an attack. 

But when he discovered that the British 
army had departed from its expected line 
of direction, and was bending its way on 
the other side towards the sea-coast, he 
immediately changed his system and sent 
several detachments of chosen troops, un- 
der the generpl conduct of the Marquis de 
*»yette, to barrage the army in its march, 
himself following at a suitable distance, 
w 'th the whole force. As affairs grew 



more critical unon the near approach of 
the van of one army to the rear of the 
ottier, General Lee was dispatched with 
two brigades, to reinforce, and to take 
command of the advanced corps ; which, 
by Washington's account, amounted then 
to about 5,000 men, although from the 
several detachments which he specifies, 
it would seem to have been stronger. 

Sir Henry Clinton, on the march to a 
place called Freehold, judging from the 
number of the enemy's light troops which 
hovered on his rear, that their main body 
was at no great distance, .judiciously de- 
termined to free that part of the army 
from the incumbrance and impedimentof 
the baggage, which he accordingly placed 
under the conduct of General Knyphau- 
sen, who led the first column of the army. 
The other, which covered the line of 
march, being now disengaged and free for 
action, formed a body of troops which 
could not easily be equalled, and was un- 
der the immediate command of the Gen- 
eral. It was composed of the 3d, 4th and 
5th brigades of British, two battalions of 
British, and the Hessian grenadiers, a bat- 
talion of light infantry, the guards, and 
the 16th regiment of light dragoons. 

June 28th. On the morning after 
this arrangement, General Knyphau- 
sen, with the firRt division and the 
carriages, began at the break of day to 
move, directing their march toward Mid- 
dletown, which lay ten or twelve miles on 
their way, in a high and strong country. 
The second division, under the Command- 
er in ( hief, continued for some hours on 
their ground in the neighborhood of Free- 
hold, both to cover the line of march, and 
to afford lime for the chain of carriages to 
get clear on their way. 

Having begun to march about eight 
o'clock, some parties of the enemy which 
appeared in the woods on their left flank, 
were engaged and dispersed by the light 
troops ; but as the rear guard descended 
from the heights above Freehold into a 
valley about three miles in length and 
one in breadth, several columns of the 
enemy appealed likewise descending into 
the plain, who. about 10 o'clock began to 
cannonade the rear. The General at the 
same instant received intelligence that 
the enemy were discovered marching in 
force on both his flanks. He was immedi- 
ately struck that an attack on the bag- 
gage was their principal object ; and as 
the carriages were then entangled in de 
files which continued for some miles, it 
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seemed a matter of no small difficulty to 
obviate the danger. 

In this critical situation the General, 
with great quickness and presence of 
mind judged that a vigorous att.ck and 
great pressure upon that body of the ene- 
my which harratsed his rear would recall 
the detainments on his flanks to its as- 
sistance, and seemed to be the only prob- 
able means of saving the convoy. For al- 
though he had good information that 
General Washington was at hand with his 
whole armv, which he heard was estimat- 
ed at 20,000 men. yet, as he knew that his 
main body was separated from that corps 
which attached Lord Cornwall!, in the 
rear, by two considerable defiles, he was 
not apprehensive lhat he could pass a 
greater body of troops through them, dur- 
ing the execution ot the measure which 
he intended, than what the force along 
with him was well able to oppose; whilst 
on the other hand, even with that division 
of the army, Washington's situation 
wou'd not be a little critical, if he should 
chance to come upon him, when he was 
struggling in his passage through the de- 
files. 

Guarding, however, against every possi- 
ble result of the measure, and to be in 
preparation for the event of a general en- 
gagement, he recalled a brigade ol the 
British Infantry, and the 17th regiment 
of light dragoons, from Knyphausen s di- 
vision, and left directions for them 10 
take a position which would effectually 
cover his right flank, being the side on 
which he was most jealous ot the design 
of the enemy. In the meantime the 
Queen's light dragoons had, with their 
usual spirit, attacked and routed the ene- 
my's cavalrv, under the Marquis de buy 
ette, and drove them back in confusion on 
their own infantry. The General then 
made dispositions to attack the enemy in 
the plain ; but before he could advance 
ihey fell unexpectedly back, and look a 
strong position on the heights above Mon- 
mouth Court House. 

The heat of the weather was in that sea- 
son always intense ; but upon that partic- 
ular day was so excessive as to be seldom 
equalled, even in the sultry summers ot 
that continent; so that the troops were 
already greatly fatigued. The situation ol 
ih« army, however, rendered the most 
vig. -his t-xertion necessary. The British 
grenadiers, with their left to the village of 
Freehold, and the guards on their right, 
began the attack with such spirit, that the 



enemy soon gave way. But their second 
line preserved a better countenance and 
resisted a fierce and eager attack with 
great obstinacy. They were, however, at 
length, completely routed; but in this ex- 
igency, with a very unusual degree of re 
collection, as well as resolution, took a 
third position with so much judgment, 
that their front was covered with a marshy 
hollow, which scarcely admitted ol an at- 
tack by that way. 

Sir Henry Clinton brought up part of 
the second line, and made some other dis- 
positions to attack the enemy in this post 
and the light Infantry and Rangers had 
already turned their left for that purpose, 
but the army in general was now so over- 
powered by heat and fatigue, that upon 
consideration he thought it better not to 
press the affair any farther. He was also 
by this time confident that the purpose 
which had induced him to the attack was 
gained in the preservation of the convoy. 
A bold attempt of the enemy, to cut off 
the retreat ol the light Infantry, rendered 
some new movements, notwithstanding 
the excessive toils of the day. still neces- 
sary. The army at length returned to 
that position, from whence they had at 
first driven the enemy, after their quitting 
the plain. 

The General's opinion with respect li) 
the design upon the baggage was justified 
in the event, and the propriety of his sub- 
sequent conduct in attacking the enemy 
on that principle confirmed. Two brigades 
of the enemy's light troops had passed the 
army, one on each flank, in thatview, and 
had actually made theattempt, but by the 
good dispositions made by the command- 
ers, the firmness of the4dth regiment, and 
the ready service of the light Horse, they 
were repulsed at the first onset, and the 
engagement in the, plain then commenc- 
ing, were immediately recalled. 

Sir enry Clinton having now fully at- 
tained his object, for the Generals Knyp- 
hausen and Grant, with the first division 
and baggage, were arrived at Nut Swamp, 
near Middletown, could have no induce 
ment for continuing in his present situa- 
tion. The troops had already gained suf- 
ficient honor, in forcing successively, from 
two strong positions a corps of the enemy, 
which he was informed, amounted to near 
12 000 men ; and the merit of the service 
was much enhanced by the unequalleO 
circumstances of heat and farigue under 
wnich it was performed. The enemy were 
much superior in force to the division iB>« 
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mediately under his command ; and if the 
equality had been even nearer, it would 
still seem imprudent to have hazarded an 
engagement, at such a distance from the 
rest of his army, in a country not only en- 
tirely hostile, but which from its nature 
must have been ruinous to strangers un- 
der any circumstance of defeat. And as 
the heat of the day rendered marching by 
day intolerable, so the moonlight added 
much to the eligibility of the night for 
that purpose. Upon some or all of these 
troops having reposed till ten o'clock, the 
army was again put in motion, and they 
marched forward to join their fellows. 

Such was the detail of the action at Free- 
hold, or Monmouth, as it is otherwise 
called, as given on our side. The loss was 
not considerable in point of number, but 
rendered grievous by that of the brave 
Colonel Monckton. That gallant officer, 
who had frevuenlly encountered death in 
all its forms, had the fortune of being more 
than once grievously wounded, both in the 
hist war and the present; and alter the 
hair- breadth escape of a recovery, when 
left among the dead on the field, was only 
reserved to be killed on this day, at the 
head ol the second battallion of grenadiers. 
This day anil action were also rendered re- 
markable bv the singular circumstance, 
unparalleled in the history of the New 
World, of 59 soldiers perishing I without 
receiving a wound, merely through the 
excessive heat and fatigue. Several of the 
Americans also, inured as they were to the 
climate, died (hiough the same cause. 

The Americans claim great honor to 
that part of their troops which had an op- 
portunity to be engaged in this action. — 
They likewise claim, though without any 
apparent ground, the advantage as the af- 
fair now stands; but pretend that they 
should have gained a complete and decis- 
ive victory, if it had not been for the mis- 
conduct and disobedience of orders of 
General Lee. That officer had, some time 
before, by an exchange, obtained a release 
from his long confinement at New York ; 
and we have already seen, was appointed 
to take the. command of those different 
bodies of troops, which had been detached 
to harass the British army and to impede 
its march. 

It appears from General Washington's 
account of the miller that he being well 
informed, that if the British army once 
gained the high and strong country near 
Middletown, no attempt could afterwards 
be made upon them, with the smallest 



prospect of success, he accordingly deter- 
mined to fall upon their rear immediately 
upon their departure from the stroDg 
grounds in the neighborhood of Freehold, 
on which they had encamped during the 
night of the 27th. He communicated this 
intention to General Lee, with orders to 
make his dispositions for the attack, and 
to keep the troops lying upon their arms 
in constant preparation ; which he also 
practised himself in the main body. 

Washington having received an express 
at five in the morning, that the British 
army had begun their march, immediately 
dispatched an order to Lee to attack 
them ; acquainting him, at the same time, 
that he was marching directly to his sup- 
port, and that for the greater expedition, 
he should cause his men to disincumber 
themselves of that part of their baggage, 
which (it appears from hence) they car- 
ried upon their backs. To his great sur- 
prise and mortification, however, when he 
had marched above five miles, he met the 
whole advanced corps retreating, which 
they informed him was by General Lee's 
orders, without their making the smallest 
opposition, excepting the single fire of 
one detachment, to repulse the British 
light Horse. 

The General found the rear of the re- 
treating corps hard pressed by the enemy ; 
but by forming them anew, under the 
brave and spirited exertions of their offi- 
cers, (as he says,) he soon checked the ad- 
vance of the British forces; and having 
by this means gained time to plant some 
batteries of cannon, and to bring up fresh 
forces, the engagement hung in an equal 
poize. In this situation (he continues) 
the enemy finding themselves warmly op- 
posed in front, made an attempt to turn 
his left flank, but were bravely repulsed 
an i driven back by some detached parties 
of Infantry. A similar attempt on the 
right was repelled by General Green, who 
afterwards, in conjunction with General 
Wayne, took such positions and kept up 
so severe and so well directed a fire, as 
compelled the British forces to retire be- 
hind that defile, where the first stand had 
been made in the beginning of the action.' 

In that situation, in which their flanks 
were secured by thick woods and morasses, 
and their front only assailable through a 
harrow defile, he notwithstanding made his 
dispositions (he says) for attacking them; 
but the darkness came on so fast as not 
to afford time for their surmounting the 
impediments in their way. The main 
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body, however, lay all night upon their 
arms on the place of action, as the de- 
tached parties did in the several positions 
which they had been ordered to take, un- 
der a full determination ot attacking the 
British army when the day appeared ; but 
they retreated in such profound silence in 
the nuht, that the most advanced post, 
and those very near them, knew noth- 
ing of their departure until morning. 

Washington represents the number of 
British buried by the Americans to be 
about four times greater than the loss ac- 
knowledged by our Gazette; and his own 
as much under that state. He says they 
carried off their wounded, excepting lour 
officers, and about forty soldiers. He 
gives high and unusual praise, and ex- 
presses himself under the greatest obliga- 
tion to the zeal, bravery, and conduct ol 
his officers; and says, the behavior of the 
troops in general, alter they had recovered 
from the surprise occasioned by the re- 
treat of the advanced corps, was such as 
could not be surpassed. The public ac- 
knowledgments of the Congress were very 
flattering to the army but particularly *o 
to the General and to his officers; in which 
they affected to consider this action as a 
battle, and the result as a great and im- 
portant victory, obtained over the grand 
British army, under the immediate com- 
mand of their General. 

Washington took care to inform the 
Congress that the nature of the country 
rendered any further pursuit ot the 
British army fruitless, and all attempts to 
disturb their embarkation at Sandy Hook 
equally impracticable and dangerous. He 
accordingly detached some light troops to 
observe and attend their motions, and 
drew off the main body of the army to the 
borders of the North River. The Amer- 
icans lost some officers of namo in this ac- 
tion ; particularly a Colonel Bonner, of 
Pennsylvania, and a Major Dickenson, of 
Virginia, both of whom were much re- 
gretted. 

[Here follows an account of the Court 
Martial of Lkb, ordered by Washington 
to be held at New Brunswick on the 4th of 
July, and the action thereof, by which he 
was found guilty of part of the charges, 
and sentenced to be suspended from com- 
mand for twelve months. Upon this ac- 
tion the writer comments as follows : 

"It is impossible for us to enter into 
the merits of this sentence, in which par- 



ty might have had a great share. When 
a dispute had been carried to so great an 
height between an officer on whom the 
Americans reposed their chief consequence 
>uid one subordinate and less popular, it 
is not difficult to divine where the blame 
will be laid." 

The narrative then continues:] 
In the meantime the British army ar- 
rived at the high lands of Navesink. in 
the neighborhood of Sandy Hook, on the 
last of June; at which latter place the 
fleet from the Delaware, under lord 
Howe, alter being detained in that river 
by calms, had most fortunately arnyed 
on the preceding day. It had happened 
in the preceding winter that the penin- 
sula of Sandy Hook had been cut off from 
ihecontineni. and converted toanabsolute 
ihland, by a violent breach of the sea; a 
circumstance then of little moment, but 
which now might have been attended 
with the most fatal consequences. By the 
happy arrival of the fleet at the instant 
when its assistance was so critically ne- 
cessary, the ability of thenoble command- 
er and the extraordinary efforts of the 
seamen this impediment was speedily re- 
moved ; a bridge of boats being completed 
with such expedition that the whole ar- 
my was passed over this new channel on 
the 5th of July, and were afterwards con- 
veyed with ease to New York ; neither 
army nor navy yet knowing the circum- 
stances of danger and ruin in which they 
had been so nearly involved. 

For an unexpected enemy had now ar- 
rived on the coast of North America, who 
was to give a new and a strange turn to 
the circumstances of the war. On the sec- 
ond day after the conveyance of the army 
from Sandy Hook, Lord Howe r3ceiyed 
intelligence by his cruizers that D hs_ 
taing's fleet had been seen on the coast ot 
Virginia on the very day that the army 
had passed the bridge at Sandy Hook. It 
D'Estaing had met the transports either 
in the Delaware, or on the passage Irom 
thence, loaded and encumbered as they 
were, and convoyed by only two ships ot 
the line, with a number of frigates, the 
consequence with respect to the fleet » 
obvious. But it may not so immediately 
appear that the fate of the army was so 
Ultimately combined with that of the fl«* 
that the destruction of the one would have 
been the inevitable loss of the other. *«» 
as the army could not then, by any po»« 
ble means, have prosecuted its way J 
1 New York, and would have been enclose- 
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on one si<*e by the American Army and 
on the other by the French fleet, cut off 
from all supply of provision, and destitute 
of every resource, a repetition of the Sara- 
toga catastrophe must have been the cer- 
tain consequence. 

Although the fatal event was prevented 
by the bfd weather, and unexpected im- 
pediments which D'Estaing met with on 
his voyage, yet if he had directed his course 
directly to New York, instead of the 
Chesapeake or Delaware, things could 
scarcely have been better, as he would 
then have come upon the fleet and army 
when they were entanyledeiiher with the 
laying or passing of the bridge at Sandy 
Hook. In either circumstance destruc- 
tion would have been inevitable, and 
would have been of an amount and mag- 
nitude with respect both to the marine 
and land service, and the consequences 
hanging upon it, which, perhaps, has not 
been equalled of late ages. But D'Es- 
tning's great object was the surprise of 
the fleet in the Delaware, and the con- 
sequent enclosure of the army at Phila- 
delphia ; fortunately the winds and weath- 
erfrustratedhis designs. Upon the whole, 
it may not be easy to point out a more 
signal or providential deliverance. 

The danger, though lessened, was not, 
however, immediately removed ; and it 
still required the most consummate ability 
and fortitude to render the kindness of 
fortune effective. On the 4th day after 
the account received of his arrival on the 
coast and subsequent advice of his having 
anchored at the Delaware being also re- 
ceived D'Estaing appeared suddenly 
(July 11) and rather unexpectedly at 
Sandy Hook. His force waa great and in 
good condition, consisting of twelve ships 
of the line and three frigates of superior 
size. Among the former were several 
ships of great force and weight of metal ; 
one carrying 90 another 4 80, and six carry- 
ing 74 guns eacii ; and the squadron was 
said to have no less than eleven thousand 
men on board. On the other side the 
British fleet under Lord Howe consisted 
of six sixty-four gun ships, three of fifty, 
and two of forty guns, with some frigates 
and sloops. Most of the former had been 
long on service, were accordingly in bad 
condition, and were also wretchedly 
Wanned. If anything, however, could 
remedy such essential defects, it might 
£.Y e been hoped for from the superior 
abilities of their Commander and the ex- 
cellency of his officers. 



They had, however, the advantage of 
being in possession of that port or harbor 
which is formed by Sandy Hook; the en- 
trance of winch is covered by a bar and 
from whence the inlet passes to New 
York. The expected and avowed object 
of D'Estaing was to force that passage, 
and to attcck the English squadron. in the 
harbor. Notwithstanding the utmost ex- 
ertions of preparation made by Lord 
Howe, that the time could possibly admit, 
yet from contrary winds, and other, un- 
avoidable incidents, the ships were. not 
completely arrived in their respective 
situations of defence, nor had there been 
time to chose those situations with the 
judgment which was afterwards exercised, 
when D'Estaing appeared without the 
Hook. Under these circumstances, which, 
with respect to the effect, might be con- 
sidered, in some degree, as affording the 
advantages of a surprise, if he had pushed 
on directly to pass the bar and force the 
passage, it would seem, that neither : tlie 
advantage of situation, nor any eminence 
of ability or virtue on the other side, 
could be capable of counteracting the vast 
superiority of his force. The conflict 
would have been undoubtedly dreadful; 
and perhaps, in that respect, might have 
exceeded anything known in naval. his- 
tory; but the greatest portion of human 
spirit must recognize some adequate de- 
gree of strength to render its exertions 
effeotive. 

A diversity of opinion seems to prevail 
on the practicability of the great ships of 
the French fleet passing in force through 
the strait and over the bar. Some are of 
opinion that it might have been attempt- 
ed with prudence. If so, it may be con- 
sidered as a happiness on all sides, that 
D'Estaing was not possessed of that spirit 
of enterprise which would have been equal 
to so arduous an attempt; that the terror 
of the British flag was yet in no degree 
weakened; and that the name of the no- 
ble commander who opposed him added 
some weight to that effect. D'Estaing ac- 
cordingly cast anchor on the Jersey side, 
about four miles without the Hook, and 
in the vicinity of the small town of Shrews- 
bury . 

The spirit that was displayed on this oc- 
casion, not only in the fleet and army, but 
through every order and denomination of 
seamen, was never exceeded and will, not 
often be equ-tlled. A thousand volun- 
teers were immediatly dispatched from 
the transports to the fleet. The remain- 
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der of the crews could not restrain their 
indignation at being left behind, and 
Bought every possible means by hiding in 
boats or otherwise, to escape on ~oard (he 
men of war, so that the agents could 
scarcely keep by force a sufficient number 
of bands for the watch of theii respective 
ships. The masters and mates of the 
merchantmen and traders at New York 
solicited employment with the greatest 
earnestness, and took their stations at the 
guns with the common sailors. Others 
hazarded everything, by pulling to sea in 
light vessels, to watch the motions of the 
enemy, and perform other necessary ser- 
vices. One in particnlar, with a noble 
disinterestednt ss and gallantry, which 
may be compared with anything known 
in liis>ory, offered to convert his vessel 
(in which bis whole hope and fortune lay) 
into a tire-ship, to be conducted by him 
■elf, and spurned with disdain every pro- 
posal of indemnification or reward. 

It will afford no surprise that this spirit 
should shine out in the army with equal 
lustre; and that the light infantry and 
grenadiers, who had scarcely recovered 
the fatigue of a most toilsome and dan- 
gerous march, and with many of the offi- 
cers wounds still green and sore, should 
notwithstanding, contend with such eag- 
erness, to serve on bo»rd the men of war 
as marines, that the point of honor was 
obliged to be decided by lots. In a word, 
the public spirit, zeal, bravery and magna- 
nimity, displayed upon this occasion, 
would have stamped a character upon a 
nation that before had none ; and is an 
honor even to this country. It must, 
however, be acknowledged, thatthe popu- 
larity of the noble commander, and the 
confidence .founded on his great qualities, 
contribute** not a little to these exertions. 

The French fleet continued at enchoi 
in the position we have mentioned, and 
taking in wood and water and provisions 
for eleven days. It may be well supposed 
that as D'Estaingdidnot profit of the first 
opportunity that ottered, that any attempt 
made by him, after the exertions on the 
other side had taken their full effect, and 
the judicious defensive dispositions made 
by the British Admiral were completed, 
would have been not only ineffectual, but 
probably (notwithstanding the superiority 
of his force) ruinous. Neither the con- 
fidence arising from D'Estaing's hesita- 
tion, or from their own courage, was, how- 
ever, any allay to the mixed passions of 
grief and indignation which now agitated 



the British settnen. They endured the 
mortification, for the first time, of seeing 
a British fleet blocked up and insulted in 
their own harbor, and the French flag fly. 
ing triumphant without; and this was 
still more deeply embittered and aggra* 
vated by beholding every day vesssels un- 
der English colors (who had still been ig- 
norant of the loss of their usual protec- 
tion), captured under iheir eyes by the 
enemy. They looked out every hour with 
the utmost anxiety, and in the most eager 
expectation, for the arrival of Byron's 
squadron. 

D'Esiaing's fleet at length appeared July 
22, under way ; and as the wind was favor- 
able, and ihe.spring tides at the highest (the 
water rising that afternoon thirty feet on 
the bar) it was expected that he intended 
to carry his long delayed menace into exe- 
cution ; and that day would have afforded 
one of the hottest and most desperate en- 
gagements that bad ever been fought, 
during I lie long enmity and rivalship that 
had subsisted betweun the two nations. 
Everything was at stake on the British 
side. If tne naval force was destroyed, 
(and nothing less than destruction or vic- 
tory could have ended (he conflict) the 
vast fleets of transports and victuallers, 
with the army, must all have fallen along 
with it. D'Estaing, however, thought the 
attempt too dangerous ; and shaping his 
course another way, was in a few hours 
out of sight. 

Nothing was ever more critical than the 
Commander's stay at Sandy Hook ; and 
few things could be more fortunate in the 
present circumstances than his departure 
at the exact period that he did. For if 
llie whole, or any part of Admiral Byron's 
fleet had arrived during his stay, consid- 
ering the ruined stale in which it reached 
the coasts of America, there could scarce- 
ly have been a hope of its not falling al- 
most a defenceless prey into his hands. 
Thut unfortunate squadron is said to have 
been, in many respects, badly equipped 
and provided. In this state they had the 
fortune of meeting unusually bad weath- 
er for the season ; and being separated in 
different storms, and lingering through ft 
tedious passage, arrived, scattered, bro- 
ken, sickly, dismasted, or otherwise dam- 
aged, in various degrees of distress, upon 
different and remote parts of the coast of 
America. Between Ibe departure of D' 
Estaing on the 22d and the 30th of July, 
the Renown, of 50 guns, from the West 
Indies, the Kaisonable and Centurion, of 
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64 and 50, from Halifax, and the Corn- 
wall, (one of Admiral Byron's squadron), 
of 74 guns, all arrived singly at Sandy 
Hook. The joy arising from this rein 
forcement could scarcely be superior to 
that excited by a sense of the imminent 
dancer which they had so fortunately es- 
caped. It seemed m less an instance of 
good fortune that the Cornwall was in 
better condition than most of the other 
■hips of that squadron. 



THE AMERICAN ACCOUNT OF THE 
BATTLE. 



From Gordon's History of the United State*, 179J.» 
[The following extract from William 
Gordon's History of the United States, pub- 
lished in 1794, but written soon alter the 
events occurred, gives an account of the 
Battle of Monmouth, with some account 
ol public affairs immediately preceding 
that event. We are indebted to Mrs. 
Judge McLean for the use of this work, 
which is a very rare one, and formerly be- 
longed to her father, the late Judge Hull. 
of this town.] — Ed. Dem. 
I77S — 
Lieutenant Colonel Ethan Allen was at 
length exchanged ; and congress granted 
him a brevet commission of Colonel [Mav 
14] in reward of his fortitude and zeal in 
Ibe cause of his country. 

General Sullivan being sent to com- 
mand at Providence, Gen. Pigot, who was 
at Newport, inferred that there was a de- 
sign of attacking Rhode Island whenever 
an opportunity offered; the latter there- 
fore concluded upon an expedition that 
might delay or Frustrate the event. Lieu- 
tenant Col. Campbell, with about 500 
British and Hessians, was sen I off in the 
night of the 24th, passed up the river, and 
landed from the ships, lenders, and boats 
before day, between Warren and Poppa- 
squash-point. At daylight [Mav 25.] they 
m-uched in two bodies, one for Warren, 
and the oilier for the head of the Kicke' 

•The History of the RUe. Progre.., and Establish- 
ments Ilia Independence of the United Sutra of 
America : Including an Account of the Lale W„r; 
and ol the Thirteen Ooinnlea, from their orlein to 
that period. By Willi a* Gordon. 0. D. Second 
American Edition. New York: printed and lolll 
by Siimuel Campbell. No. 37 Hanover Squure.— u. 



mut river, where they deslroyed about 
seventy flat-bottomed boats, and set fire 
to one or the State gullies, which was ex- 
tinguished without doing much injury.— 
I hey burnt also a quantity of pitch, tar, 
plank, &c. They then fired the meeting- 
house at Warren, and several dwelling 
houses; and retreated towards Bristol, 
where their ships and boats had lallen 
down to receive them. In Bristol they 
burnt two and twenty houses, and through 
mistake the church instead of the meet- 
ing house. The destruction of houses and 
places of worship was afterward attrib- 
uted chiefly to the licentiousness of the 
soldiers, who treated both friends and 
foes with cruelty, plundering houses and 
robbing women ot theirshoe-huckles, gold 
rings and handkerchiefs. They carried 
off with them a slate galley. A lew days 
alter, a party of 150 men were sent from 
Newport lo burn the saw-mills and con- 
tiguous houses at Tiverton. They fired 
an old mill and old house near the place 
of landing; and then proceeded for the 
lown to execute the bu-iness tdey were 
sent upon ; but the bridge leading to it 
being defended by five and twenty men, 
Ihey could not cross though they at- 
tempted it repeatedly. The advancing 
season will close these small excursions 
by bringing forward more capital oper- 
ations; and for the counteracting of 
which, the Americans must depend much 
upon supplies from France This re- 
minds me, that that on the 28th, a French 
50 gun ship with 350 men, a brig and a 
schooner, bringing arms and dry goods, 
arrived in James river, Virginia, from 
Rochford. Congress the next day, to 
commemorate the agreeable event which 
has taken place between F rupee and the 
United States, resolved that a new conti- 
nental frigate, built in the Massachusetts, 
and lately launched, should be called the 
Alliance. Within three weeks after, I lie 
command of her was bestowed upon Capf 
Peter Landais. 

In the beginning of June, the Trident 
arrived in the Delaware with the earl of 
Carlisle, Mr. Eden and gov. Johnstone, 
three of the commissioners for restoring 
peace between Great Br i linn and America. 
On the 9th Sir >enry Clinton informed 
gen. Washington of their being at Phila- 
delphia, and requested a passport for doc- 
tor Ferguson, their secretary, with a letter 
from i hem to congress. The general de- 
clined granting a passport, which was 
unanimously approved by congress. The 
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refusal made it necessary to forward the 
letter, with the acts, a copy of their com 
mission and other papers by the com- 
mon intercourse. They were received by 
an express from Washington on the 13th. 
and the letter was read till some offensive 
language against his most Christian Majes- 
ty offered, on which the further read- 
ing of it was suspended till the 
16th; when the reading of that ^ and 
the other papers was finished. They 
were referred to a committee, who 
drew up a letter to be sent by the 
president in answer to the letter and 
papers from the commissioners, which was 
unanimously agreed to by the delegates 
on the 17th, and was as follows—" I have 
received the letter from your excellencies 
of the 9th instant, with the enclosures, 
and laid them before congress. Nothing 
but an earnest desire to spare the further 
effusion ol human blood could have in- 
duced them to read a paper containing 
expressions so disrespectful to his most 
Christian majesty, the good and great ally 
of these states, or to consider propositions 
so derogatorv to the honor of an inde- 
pendent nation. The acts of the British 
parliament, the commission from your 
sovereign, and your letter, suppose the 
people of these States to be subjects to 
the crown of Great Britian, and are found- 
ed on the idea of independence, which is 
utterly inadmissible. I am further direct- 
ed to inform your excellencies, that con- 
gress are inclined to peace notwithstand- 
ing the unjust claims from which this war 
originated, and the savage, manner in 
which it hath been conducted. They will 
therefore be ready to enter upon the con- 
sideration of ft treaty of peace and com- 
merce, not inconsistent with treaties al- 
ready subsisting, when the King ot Great 
Britian shall demonstrate a sincere dispo- 
sition for that purpose. The only solid 
proof of this disposition will be an explic- 
it acknowledgement of the independence 
of these States, or the withdrawing his 
fleets and armies.— I have the honor to 
be your excellencies most obedient and 
humble servant." Before this letter could 
be received by the commissioners, a move- 
ment took place- at Philadelphia, which 
must have completely frustrated all nego- 
tiation, had the same been even in a train, 
answering to the wishes of the British 
agents; for it indicated an apprehension 
of great danger to the royal forces should 
tbey continue in the city. 

Mr. Eden brought with him secret or- 



ders for the speedy evacuation of Phila- 
delphia: they were so secret as not to be 
made known either to himself or Gover- 
nor Johnstone. Whether the earl of Car- 
lisle met with the like treatment is not 
yet ascertained. It has been publicly as- 
serted, that the- orders were plated exactly 
three weeks before the commissioners 
sailed from England, which carries the 
date back to the last of March. On their 
delivery Sir Henry Clinton immediately 
applied himself to the putting of them in- 
to execution. By the eighteenth every- 
thing being ready, the British army evac- 
uated the city at three o'clock in the 
morning. They proceeded to Gloucester 
Point three miles down the river, and be- 
fore ten the whole had passed in safety 
across the Delaware into New Jersey. At 
ten they began their march to Haddon- 
field, which they reached the same day. 
Your curiosity may make you desirous of 
of knowing in what condition the British 
left Philadelphia. An American son of 
liberty, who visiied it in the beginning of 
July, wrote to his friend— '• The whole 
north side of the city, before you enter, is 
a promiscuous scene of ruin. Upon get 
tin" into the city I was surprised to find 
it had suffered so little. 1 question wheth- 
er it would have fared better, had our own 
troops been in possession of it, that is, 
as to the buildings." The necessary pre 
parations for its evacuation could not be 
concealed from general Washington ; 
when the appearance of their intending 
to March through Jersey became serious, 
he detached general Maxwell's brigade, 
in conjunction with the militia of that 
State, to impede the progress of the royal 
troops, so as to give the American army 
time to come up with them, and to take 
advantage of any favorable circumstances 
that might offer. Some time before, gen. 
Lee having been exchanged, had joined 
the army at Valley forge. The evening 
preceding the evacuation, the principles 
of the operations proper to be adopted 
were taken up and fully discussed by bit 
excellency and the general officers, when 
it appeared to be the common sentiment, 
that it would.be highly criminal to hazard 
a general action with the enemy at pres- 
ent, as by it they might lose every advan- 
tage which a three years war, combined 
with many fortunate circumstances, had 
given to America. The next day his ex- 
cellency after observing "near 11,000 men 
would be able to march off the ground in 
a condition for service," proposed in wri- 
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ting a set of queries to the several general 
officers, in order to learn the particular 
opinion of each, as to "what is to be 
done?" which was to be returned on pa- 
per. The answers were in common the 
same with the prevailing sentiment of the 
council on the preceding day. Gen. 
Mifflin was not of the number consulted. 
He would have gloried in being present 
to have taken an active part Upon this oc- 
casion ; but by some secret manoeuvres 
was thrown at a distance. He desired 
and obtained leave of Congress, on the 
4lh of May, to join the army, and repaired 
to Valley Forge. Some of the general 
officers were disgusted at the thought 
of liis returning to his command, now the 
campaign was opening, to share in the 
honois it might yield, when he had not 
shared with them in the peculiar dis- 
tresses of their winter quarters. When 
their sentiments came to be known to 
certain members of congress, measures 
were taken to produce and perfect the 
following motion on June 11th, "That 
gen. Washington be directed to order an 
inquiry to be made into the conduct of 
major general Mifflin, late quarter-master 
general, and the other officers who acted 
under him in that department ; and if it 
shall appear that the extraordinary defi- 
ciencies thereof, and the consequent dis~ 
tresses of the army, were chargeable to 
the misconduct of the quaiter-master-gen- 
eral, or' any of the said officers, that a 
court mart al be held on the delinquents." 
When this enquiry was ordered to be 
made, he was with the army, and in a fair 
way of obtaining a just proportion of his 
countrymen's confidence. He clearly saw 
the meaning of the stroke; but the order 
made it necessary for him to obtain leave 
Df absence for some weeks to collect ma- 
terials for his justification. 

When intelligence of Sir Henry Clin 
ton's having evacuated Philadelphia and 
marched to Haddonfield, reached the 
American head quarters, the next meas- 
ure to be taken by General Washington 
was apparent. Gen. Green, by his con- 
duct and industry, as quarter-master-gen- 
eral, had effected such a happy change in 
the line of his department, as enabled his 
excellency with great facility to move 
with the whole army and baggage from 
Valley forge in pursuit of the enemy. 
The troops proceeded to and crossed the 
Delaware at Cornel's ferry ; when a select 
corps of 600 men were immediately de- 
tached under Col. Morgan to reinforce 



gen. Maxwell. The slow advance of Sir 
Henry led his excellency to suspect, that 
he had a design of bringing on a general 
action, could he draw the Americans, into 
the lower country. This consideration and. 
a desire of refreshing the troops after the 
fatigues they had endured from rainy and 
excessive hot weather, determined the 
American General to halt about five mile's 
from Princeton. While there he stated 
to the general officers [June 24.] the fol- 
lowing facts — "the enemy's force is be- 
tween" 9 and- 10,000 rank and file— the 
American army on the ground is 10,684 
rank and file, beside the advanced brigade 
under General Maxwell of about 1,200, 
and about 1,200 militia" — on which he 
proposed the question, " Will it be ad- 
visable to hazard a general action ?" The 
answer was — " Not advisable, but a de- 
tachment of 1,500 to be immediately se nt 
to act as occasion may serve, on the ene- 
my's left flank and rear, in conjunction 
with the other continental troops and mil- 
itia already hanging about them, and the 
main body to preserve a relative position,, 
to act as circumstances may require — Lee, 
Stirling, Green, Fayette, Steuben, Poor. 
Paterson, Woodward, Scott, Portial. 
The detaohment was immediately made 
under gen. Scott. The same day Sir Hen- 
ry concluding that general Washington, 
who had alway hitherto avoided a general 
action, would not now give into it against 
every dictate of policy, and that, the 
American views were directed against his 
baggage, in which part he was indeed vul- 
ne.rable/determined to take the right hand 
road leading to Sandy Hook, instead of 
making for the Rariton, whero he sus- 
pected g?n. Gates with the northern army 
might join that under gen. Washington. 
Gates arrived at Fishkill about the mid- 
dle of May to take the command in that 
quarter. The troops under him were so 
lew, that be could not answer for the de- 
fence of that pass through the highlands 
with which he was intrusted; and was 
persuaded, that if the enemy made a sud- 
den and determined push to carry it, the 
militia would not come in time to save it. 
On the 17 tli of June draughts arrived, 
and militia were hourly expected; after 
mentioning this in a letter to congress, he 
exclaims — "Thank heaven for the pre 
cious time the enemy have so foolishly 
lost 1!' He had no idea of marching for 
the Rariton; but his cavalry, and a con- 
siderable body of infantry, was at this pe- 
riod so posted, as to give the alarm of an 
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attack upon New York s and he proposed 
moving the main body of his army to 
White Plains, and taking a strong camp 
in that neighborhood, to keep up the 
alarm : which was highly approved of by 
gen. Washington, and procured bis 
thanks. On the 25th his excellency 
moved his army to Kingston Upon re- 
ceiving intelligence that Sir Henry was 
prosecuting his route towards Monmouth 
court-house, he dispatched 1,000 select 
men under brigadier gen. Wayne, and 
sent the Marquis de la Fayette to take the 
command of the whole advanced corps, 
with orders to seize the first fair opportu 
nity of attacking the enemy s Nif.ta. 
Lee declined the command, as he was 
against attacking, on which it was offered 
to the marquis, who accepted it with 
pleasure. In the evening of the same 
day, the whole army marched from King- 
ston, intending to preserve a proper d* 
tance for supporting the fenced Corp.. 
and arrived at Cranberry early the next 
morning. The intense heat of the weath- 
er, and\ storm coming on, mad* > it im- 
possible to resume the march that oay 
without great injury to the troops. The 
advance! corps being in consequence 
neleof too remote from the ma.n body, 
and too far on the right to be "PPO'ted 
the marquis had orders sent h.m to file off 
by his left toward English-town, which he 
executed early in the morning of the 27th. 
Sir Henrv being sensible of the approach 
*£S£S! Hrmy,chan g ed the dispo- 
.ition of his troops; and placed in the 
rea? what were Seemed the best con- 
sisting of all the grenadiers, light in 
fan r? and chasseurs of the Imm) »t the 
same' time gen. Knyphausen was request 
£ to tike the baggage of the whole army 
under the charge of hi. division, which 
made the first column. . Unde. -the .head 
of baggage was comprised, not only all 
the wheef carriage, of every department, 
but aUo all the bat horses*-a train which, 
as the country admitted but of one route 

The alteration made by Sir Henry iaia 
Itn Washington under the necess.ty of 
fncreasing the number of the advanced 
co5p 8 H g is excellency embraced this op- 
portunity of gratifying gen. Lee, with the 
Sent of the marquis. Lee observed 
Hull having declined the command of 
ht advanced corns had lessened him m 
the opinion of offceMandjoJd^^w^sh^d 
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to be appointed afresh. Washington 
would not consent to remove the marquis ; 
but a reinforcement being wanted, he de- 
tached Lee with two brigades to join the 
marquis at English-town, and of course to 
take upon him the command of the whole. 
The main body marched the same day, 
encamped within three miles of that place. 
Morgan's corps was left hovering on Sir 
Henry's right flank, and the Jersey mil- 
ilia, amounting to about 700, under Gen. 
Dickenson, on his left. The royal army 
was strongly encamped in the neighbor- 
hood of Monmouth court-bouse, where 
they halted till the morning of the 28th. 
When once arrived at the heights of Mid- 
dletown, about twelve miles in advance, 
there would have been no possibility of 
attempting any thing against them with a 
prospect of success, the American general 
therefore determined to attack their rear 
the moment they' moved from their pres- 
ent ground, and communicated his inten- 
tion to Lee, who was ordered to make 
the necessary disposition, and to keep his 
troops in readiness for the shortest notice. 
The like was done with respect to the 
troops under his own immediate com- 
mand. . 
[June 28.1 General Knyphausen moved 
at daybreak : Sir Henry, that he might 
not press upon him. did not follow till 
near eight o'clock, with the other 
division, composed of the 3d, 4th, and 
5th brigade, of British, two battallion. 
of British grenadiers, the Hessian gren- 
adiers, a batallion of light infantry, the 
guards, and the 16ih regiment of light 
dragoons, a body of troops not easily to 
be equalled. 

About one o'clock in the morning gen. 
Lee received a lelter from gen. Washing- 
ton, and in pursuance of the directions it 
contained, wrote to gen. Dickinson to se- 
lect some hundreds of his best men, and 
detach them as nigh to the British rear as 
he could. These troops were to act as a 
corps of observation, and to forward the 
earliest intelligence respecting the enemy. 
He also ordered col. Morgan to advance 
with the men under his command so near 
as to attack them on their first move- 
ment : but it was left to him how to act. 
only he was to take care and not «P°*» 
his troops, in that manner as to disable him 
fnm acting in conjunction with ^ 
should there be a necessity for it. Order* 
were likewise sent to Grayson, as the com- 
manding officer (of Scott and Varnurn. 
consisting of about 600 men, to get tbeO» 
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instantly in readiness to march. By day 
light they entered English-town ; but it 
was not until between five and six that 
they marched from thence toward Mon- 
mouth court-house, having been detained 
for want of guides. Nearly at the same 
time, Lee gave orders to the several de- 
tachments and Maxwell's brigade to pre- 
pare for marching immediately, leaving 
their packs behind under proper guard": 
they followed the two just mentioned bri- 
gades about seven o'clock. About five 
Dickinson sent an express to general 
Washington, informing that the front of 
the enemy had began their march. His ex- 
cellency instantly put the army in motion 
and sent orders to Lee to move on and at- 
tack them, unless there should be very pow- 
erfulreasons to the contrary^ ; and acquainted 
tiim that he was marching to support him, 
and for doing it with the greater expedi- 
tion and convenience, should make the 
men disencumber themselves of their 
packs and blankets. The exceptive clause 
in the orders rendered them discretion- 
ary; they manifested the earnest desiro 
of the commander in chief, that an im- 
portant blow might be struck which the 
enemy should feel ; but Lee could not 
consider them as requiring him to risk a 
general engagement, in direct repugnancy 
to the spirit of those councils of war that 
had been repeatedly h«ld upon the sub 
ject. While Lee was advancing with his 
column, he sent foward an aid to order 
Grayson to push on as fast as possible and 
attack the enemy. Before the aid over- 
took him he had passed Freehold meet- 
ing house with the two brigade.. The 
aid delivered Lee's orders ; but gave It as 
his opinion, that Grayson had better not 
move on, for that he had been informed 
that the main body of the enemy was near 
MonmoUth court house, and was thought 
to be marching to attack them, of which 
circumstance he supposed Lee was 
ignorant. The aid on hi. return fell in with 
Dickenson, who gave him the same infor- 
mation, and charged him with a message 
to Lee. Lee conformed to it on its deliv- 
ery, and gave orders for posting two mili- 
tia regiments upon a hill for the securing 
°1 a particular road, and then pushed 
forward over a morass or ravine, by the 
bridga or causeway, to a height where 
J-'ickenson was with a few militia. During 
hl a stay on this height, intelligence of the 
{^ost extraordinary nature was continually 
bought him. Some asserted, that the 
•needy had moved off with precipita- 



tion, and that it was only a cover- 
ing party which remained; other, averred, 
that' the main force was still on the ground, 
and filing off in column, to the right and 
left — one while the enemy's troop, were 
turning the flank, of the American'.— at 
another, pushing in front. These oppo- 
site reports occasioned Varnum'. brigade, 
and part of Scott's, and col. Durgee's bri- 
gade of Lee's column, to pass and repass 
the bridge over the morass several timer, 
as it was universally agreed to be by no 
mean, warrantable to risk an action with 
a ravine in the rear, over which there wa. 
only one good passage. While these 
marchings and counter-marching, took 
place, the marquis de la Fayette arrived 
at the head of the main body of Lee', 
troops; when the general having recon- 
noitered a wood, into which it had been 
reported a battalion or two of the enemy 
had thrown themselves, and being satis- 
fied that it wf.s groundless, determined to 
march on, and ascertain with hi. own 
eyes, the number, order and disposition 
of the enemy, and then to conduct him* 
self accordingly. His whole command 
amounted to about 4,000 men, exclusive 
of Morgan's corps and the Jersey militia: 
and consisted of gen. Scott's detachment, 
gen. Wayne's, gen. Maxwell', brigade, 
gen. Varnum'., gen. Scott's and col. Jack- 
son's regiment. When they had nearly 
passed through the woods, with which the 
country abounds, and were arrived at a 
point facing the court-house, and on the 
edge of a plain about three mile, in length 
and one in breadth, they were formed, 
but within the skirt of a wood, that the 
enemy might not discover them. Here 
they remained while generals Lee and 
Wayne, and a few others, went out upon 
the right and rode forward to reconnoitre. 
From the observations Lee made, and the 
intelligence he obtained, he concluded 
that the forces he saw, were no other than 
the enemy's covering party, and enter- 
tained hopes of an interval between them 
and the main body, sufficient to afford 
him the opportunity of cutting them off. 
That he might perfect this business, 
Wayne was appointed to command 700 
men. to whom were attached piece, of ar- 
tillery. Wayne was to attack the cover- 
ing party in the rear faintly, so a. to bait 
them, but not with vigor lest that should 
occasion their retreating with celerity to 
the main body, or drawing from it so pow- 
erful a reinforcement a. to defeat the 
principal design. Meantime Lee was to 
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endeavour, by a short road leading to the 
left, to eain the front of the party. While 
<toar'ching on this road, one of gen. Wash- 
ington's suite came up to procure intern^ 
gence. ' Lee, with a 'fixed firm tone of 
voice and countenance which suggested 
confidence of .success, desired him to in- 
form his excellency, that the enemy did 
not appear well to understand the roads; 
that the route he was on cut off two miles; 
that the rear of the enemy was composed 
of 1,500 or 2.000; that he expected to Tall 
in with them, and had great certainty of 
cutting them off; and that gen. Wayne 
and col. Butler were amusing '.nem with 
a few loose shot while he wis performing 
the route. Wayne's command was ad- 
vanced to the right and drawn up. I tie 
enemy appeared just in tli3 edge of the 
wood upon an eminence with their light 
dragoons. A few of the American light 
horsemen were advanced upon the right, 
at a very considerable distance. One of 
Lee's aids de camp observed the queen s 
light dragoons parading as though they 
meant to charge these American light 
horsemen, who had no officer of eminence 
t6 head them : he therefore rode up, and 
advised them to let the British dragoons 
come as near as could be done with safety, 
and then to retreat oflf to where gen. 
Wayne was and let him receive them. 
The British horse pursued till they came 
near the general, when receiving a fire 
from col. Butler's regiment posted on the 
skirt or a wood, they wheeled and galloped 
oft" in great haste to their own body : as 
they were retiring the two pieces of ar- 
tillery fired a r&vr shot at them 
Wayne then advanced, and encouraged 
his men to follow on, and charge the ene- 
mv with bayonets. The aid rode back to 
Lee. who immediately sent him forward 
to Wayne, with orders that he should on- 
ly feign an attack, and not push on too 
precipitately, as that would subvert his 
plan, and disappoint hisintentions. Lieut, 
col. Oswald, who commanded, the artillery, 
supposed that the enemy were retreating, 
at& so passed the moraes in front over a 
causeway into a grain field, and began to 
cannonade. This happened after ten 
o'clock. About the same time a part of 
Lee's troop's issued out of a wood, on the 
left of and about a mile below the court- 
house, in small columns, and in an ob- 
lique direction' with respect to the royal 
forces, rather toward their right and with- 
in cannon shot. These were drawh up 
ready to face the Americans, with then 



right near a wood; and their left on open 
ground covered by their cavalry and form- 
ing an obtuse angle with the court house. 
The cavalry filed off to the left, as if with 
design to attempt something on the 
right of Lee's troops, which occasioned an 
order to the marquis de la Fayette to 
wheel his column by his right, and to 
gsiin and attack the enemy's left flank. 
Lee having also ordered to the right the 
three regiments in Wayne's detachment, 
Wesson's, Stewart's and Livingston's, rode 
toward Oswald's artillery and reconnoU 
Ired the enemy, who appeared in full 
view marching back again toward the 
court-house, and in greater numbers than 
was expected, so that Lee said, lie believed 
he was mistaken in their strength. 

Let us now advert to the manceuvres of 
Sir Henry Clinton. Soon after he had be- 
gun with his column to follow gen. Kny- 
phausen, reconnoitring parties of the Jer- 
sey militia appeared on his left flank. 
The queen's rangers fell in with, and dis- 
persed some detachments among the 
woods in the same quarter. His rear 
guard having descended from the heights 
above Freehold into the plain, some Amer- 
ican columns appeared likewise descend- 
ing into it, and began the cannonade on 
his rear, which was returned by a superior 
fire. At this instant, intelligence was 
brought to Sir Henry, that the enemy 
were discovered maicning in force on both 
his flanks. He conjectured, that the ob- 
ject of the Americans was the baggage, 
"which at that juncture was engaged in de- 
files that continued for miles. He con- 
ceived that the only means of parrying 
the apprehended blow was by facing about, 
attacking the corps which harrassed Ins 
rear, and pressing it so hard, as to oblige 
the detachments to return Irom his flanks 
to its assistance. Thinking that the meas- 
ure might possibly draw on a general ac- 
tion, he sent for a brigade of British, and 
the 17th light dragoons from Knyphau- 
sen's division, and at the same time gave 
<*ave direciions, that on their arrival they 
should take a position for covering his 
right flank. He then made a disposition, 
and advanced in a direction toward the 
right of the Ameiicans. 

This happened while Lee was recon- 
noitering. The American column to the 
left of him under gen. Scott quitted the 
wood, crossed a morass, and formed in 
the plain field about a hundred yards in 
front of Maxwell; who expected an op- 
portunity to form his brigade, by Scott a 
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moving to the right as there was a vacan- 
cy between the latter and the troops with 
Lee. These were at that moment moving 
to the right, and every step they gained 
came nearer to the royal forces, who were 
also pushing to the right of the Americans. 
Lee's discernment led him immediately 
to send oft" one of his aids, with orders to 
Scott, whom he supposed to be in the 
wood on the other side of the morass, to 
halt his column in the wood, and continue 
there till further orders: that there might 
bo no possible misconception, another aid 
was speedily dispatched with similar or 
ders. Before these could be delivered, 
Scott had mistaken the movement on his 
right for a retreat ; and apprehended dan- 
ger to his own column in case of its re- 
maining where he was, notwithstanding 
his detachment, and Maxwell's brigade 
with the other troops to the left made full 
two-thirds of Lee's whole command, and 
though the enemy appeared to bend their 
course from the left to the right of the 
Americans. Under such apprehension, 
Scott recrossed the morass, re-entered the 
wood, and retreated : Maxwell and the 
others did the like, of course. When the 
first aid reached that part of the wood to 
which he had been directed, and found 
that Scott had marched oft" the ground, 
ho rode back : while returning, he met 
the second aid, and acquainted him with 
what had taken place: upon their coming 
to Lee, and communicating their infor- 
mation, the general discovered much sur- 
prise, and expressed his disapprobation of 
Scott's conduct in strong terras; but im- 
mediately upon the intelligence, directed 
a light horse officer to carry orders to the 
marquis de la Fayette to return to the 
Court-house. A general retreat now com- 
menced on the right, till the troops 
reached Freehold and a neighboring wood. 
When these were quitted, the British pur- 
sued as far as the village, where they halt- 
ed, Meanwhile the Americans marched 
on and passed the next morass in front of 
Carr's house, about half a mile from the 
village. The retreats and advances which 
took place were attended with cannon- 
adings on each side. The halt of the Brit- 
ish, on account of the intense heat 
of the weather, and their having 
suffered severely from fatigue, admit- 
ted of the Americans halting also for a 
considerable space, which heat and fa- 
tigue had rendered equally necessary lor 
them. But upon the advance of the Brit- 
•sh from Freehold, and Lee's discerning 



that the position he at first meant to oc- 
cupy with the design of receiving the ene- 
my and baffling their attack, was not suit- 
able ; the whole of his command, Scott, 
Maxwell, and the others having now 
joined the corps which before formed the 
right, were ordered to retreat from the 
neighborhood of Carr's house toward a 
wood and eminence behind the morass 
they had crossed in the morning, which 
had been pointed out to him as a desir- 
able and proper spot. Before they had 
wholly left the ground about Carr's house, 
the British cavalry made a sudden and 
rapid charge upon some parties of the 
American horse, who were in the rear re- 
connoitring. It was expected they would 
have attempted a charge on the whole 
rear, but they did not venture upon it. 

Soon after Lee with his columns issued 
out of the woods, below the Court-house 
into the plain, gen. Washington was ad- 
vancing with the main body of the army 
between Englishtown and Freehold meet- 
ing. Expecting from the information 
brought him that the van of Lee's com- 
mand and the rear of the British would 
ere long engage, he ordered the right 
wing under gen. Greene to go to the right 
to prevent the enemy's turning his right 
flanfc; and then prepared to follow with 
the left wing directly in Lee's rear to sup- 
port him. While this disposition was ma- 
king, he learned, to his great surprise, 
from a countryman, that the continental 
troops were retreating. Though the ac- 
count was confirmed by two or three per- 
sons whom he met on the road, after mov- 
ing a few paces forward, yet he appeared 
to discredit it, having not heard any fir- 
ing except a few cannon a considerable 
time before. He rode on, and between 
Freehold meeting and the morass, which 
he had just crossed, met the retreating 
troops marching towards the same, as Lee 
meant that they should repass it and 
then occupy the ground behind it, where 
he proposed making a stand against the 
enemy. Washington was exceedingly 
alarmed at finding the advanced corps 
falling back upon the main body, without 
the least notice given him. He desired one 
of the retreating colonels_to march his 
men over the morass, halt them on the 
eminence, and refresh them. Seeing Lee 
at the head of the next column, he rode 
up to him with a degree of astonishment 
and indignation, and proposed certain 
questions that implied censure. Lee felt 
it, and answered with warmth and unsuit- 
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able language. Hard and irritating words 
passed between them for a short space, 
when Washington rode on toward the rear 
of the retreating troops. He had not 
gone many yards before he met his secre- 
tary, who tolil him that the British army 
were within fifteen minutes march of that 
place, which was the first intelligence he 
received of their pushing on so briskly. 
He remained there till the extreme rear 
of the retreating troops got up, when look- 
ing about, and judging the ground to be 
an advantageous spot for giving the ene- 
my the first check, he ordered col. Stew- 
art's and lieut. col. Ramsay's battalions 
to form and incline to their left, 
that they mig'.it be under cover of a cor- 
ner of woods, and not be exposed to the 
enemy's cnnnon in front. Lee having 
been told by one of his aids, that Wash- 
ington hsd token the command, answered, 
"Then I have nothing further to do:" 
turned his horse and rode after his excel- 
lency in front. Washington on his com- 
ing up asked, " Will you command on 
this ground or not? If you will, I will 
return to the main body and have them 
formed upon the next height." Lee re- 
plied. "It is equal with me where I com- 
mand." Washington then told him, " I 
expect you will take proper measures for 
checking the enemy." Lee said, " Your 
orders shall be obeyed, and I will not be 
the first to leave the field." Washington 
then rode to the main army, which was 
formed with the utmost expedition on the 
eminence with the moross in front. Im- 
mediately u*pon his riding off a warm can- 
nonade commenced between the British 
and American artillery on the right ot 
Steward and Ramsey ; between whom and 
the advanced troops §f the British army 
a heavy fire began soon after in the skirt 
of the woods before mentioned. The Brit- 
ish pressed on close, their light horse 
charged upon the right of the Americans, 
and the latter were obliged to give way in 
such haste, that the British horse and in- 
fantry came out of the woods seemingly 
mixed with them. The action then com- 
menced between the British and col. Liv- 
ingston's regiment together with Var- 
num's brigade, which had been drawn up 
by Lee's order, and lined the fence that 
stretched across the open field in front of 
the bridge over the morass, with the view 
of covering the retreat of the artil- 
lery and the troops advanced with them. 
The artillery had timely retired to the 
rear of the fence, and from an eminence 



discharged several grapes of shot at the 
British, engaged with Livingston's and 
Varnum's troops; these were soon broken 
by a charge of the former and retired. 
The artillery were then ordered off". Prior 
to the commencement of the last action, 
Lee sent orders to col. Ogden, who had 
drawn up in the wood nearest the bridge, 
to defend that post to the last extremity, 
thereby It cover the retreat of the whole 
over the bridge. Lee was one of the last 
that remained on the field, and brought 
off the rear of the retreating troops. Up- 
on his addressing general Washington 
after passing the morass with — il Sir, here 
are mv troops, how is it your pleasure 
that I should dispose of them ?" he was 
ordered to arrange them in the rear of 
English-town. 

The check the British received, gave 
time to make a disposition of the left 
wine, and second line of the main army 
in the wood, and on the eminence to 
which Lee had been directed and was re- 
treating. On this were placed some bat- 
teries of cannon by lord Stirling, who 
commanded the left wing, which played 
upon the British with great effect, and 
seconded by parties of infantry, detached 
to oppose them, effectually put a stop to 
their advance^. Gen. Greene, who had 
early filed off to the right, on intelligence 
of the retreat of the advanced corps, 
marched up and took a very advantageous 
position on the right of Stirling. The 
British, finding themselves warmly op- 
posed in front, attempted to turn the 
American left flank, but were repulsed. 
They also made a movement to the Amer- 
ican right with as little success. Greene 
having advanced a body of troops with 
artillery to a commanding piece of ground, 
which not only disappointed their design, 
but severely infiiaded those in the front of 
the left wing. In addition to this, Wayne 
advanced with a body of troops, and kept 
up so severe and well directed a fire, that 
the British were soon compelled to give 
way. They retired and took the position 
about Carr's house, which lee had before 
occupied. Here their flanks were secured 
by thick woods and morasses, while their 
front could be approached only through ft 
narrow pass. Washington, however, re- 
solved to attack them; and for that pur- 
pose ordered gen Poor with his own, and 
the Carolina brigade, to move round upon 
their right; and gen. Woodward to their 
left; and the artillery to gall them in 
front; but they were prevented getting 
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within reach before dark. They remained lost in that way. Sir Henry, without ha»- 



upon the ground which they had been di- 
rected to occupy, durinir the night, with 
an intention to begin the attack early the 
next morning, and the main body contin- 
ued lying upon their arms in the field of 
action, to be in readiness for supporting 
them. During the action, Washington 
animated his forces by his gallant ex- 
ample; end by exposing his person to 
every danger common to the meanest sol- 
dier, taught them to hold nothing too 
dear for the good of their country. At 
night he laid down, and reposed himself 
in bis cloak under a tree, in hope, as may 
oe supposed, of a general action the ensu- 
ing day ; For it appeared from several cir 
cumslances, that he was all along rather 
desirous of that event, notwithstanding 
the prevailing contrary opinion of the 
general officers whom he consulted. In 
the meantime Sir Henry Clinton's troops 
were employed in removing their wound- 
ed ; and about twelve o'clockf at night 
they marched away in such silence, that 
though Poor lay extremely near them 
their retreat was effected without bis 
knowledge. They left behind them four 
officers and about, forty privates, whose 
wounds were too dangerous to permit 
their removal. 

The extreme heat of the weather, the dis- 
tance Sir Henry had gained by marching in 
the night, and the fatigue of the Amer- 
icans, made a pursuit on the part of gen. 
Washington impracticable and fruitless. 
It would only have been fatal to numbers 
of the men, several of whom died on the 
diy of action through the excessive hent ; 
for Furenheit'B thermometer was at 96 de- 
grees in the Jerseys, and is said to havt- 
been 112 at Philadelphia. It was a 
deep sandy country through which they 
marched almosldestituteof water; but had 
there been a plenty, many more would 
prohnbly have perished by unguarded 
drinking to allay their thirst : some were 
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i« I, nidon Uaaetie extraordinary, am*. H, 177' 
Henrv Clinton is represented as writing in )i s 
official letter—'- Having reposed the troops till tei 
"t'nigiit, to avoid the excessive licat of the day, ] 
took advantage of the moonlight to rejoin lieut. gen 
Knjrphansen." Poor Will's Almanack, printed ni 
Philadelphia by Joseph Criilkshank, tells the pnl>- 
Mc, that the new moon was on June 24th. at ten in 
the morning, and that on the 28th of June it set 66 
minutes alter ten at night. Sir Henry could have 
had little advantage from the light of the moon bill 
four days "Id, and that whs to set in an hours time 
had he marched off his troops precisely at ten; l.ul 
If at about twelve as gen. Washington writes, am! 
which is most likely to have been the case, thi 
flight below tb. horizon oould D0 , ba „ b „ nof 
■By advantage. 



ing beenijoined by the brig'ade of British 
and the 17th light dragoons from Kny- 
phausen's division, secured by his ma- 
noeuvres the arrival or the royal army in 
the neighborhood of Sandy Hook on the 
30th of June, without the lots of either 
the covering party or the baggage: but 
not without a considerable diminution of 
troops ; for by a moderate calculation, 
from the evacuation of Philadelphia down 
to that day about eight hundred deserted, 
a great number of whom were Hessians. 
By the returns of the officers who had the 
charge of the burying parties, they left 
245 non commissioned and privates on 
the field, and four officers. There were 
also besida these, several fresh graves and 
burying holes found near the field, in 
which they had put their dead beforo 
they had quitted it. J Fifty-nine of their 
soldiers perished without receiving a 
wound, in the same manner as several ol 
the Americans, merely through fatigue 
and beat. The loss of lieut. col. Monck- 
ton, who was slain, was much lamented by 
the British. Upward of a hundred were 
made prisoners, including the officers and 
privates lett upon the field. On the part 
of the Americans, lieut. col. Bonner and 
major Dickinson, officers of distinguished 
merit, were slain ; beside six o. Iters of in- 
ferior rank, and 61 non-commissioned and 
privates. The wounded were 24 officers 
and 136 non-commissioned and privates. 
The missing amounted to J30, but many 
of them, having only dropped through fa- 
tigue soon joined the army. Gen. Wash- 
ington commended the zeul and bravery 
of tue officers in general, but particular- 
ized Wayne as deserving special commen- 
dation. The behaviour of the troops in 
general, after recovering from the first 
surprise occasioned by the retreat of the 
advanced corps, was mentioned as what 
could not be surpassed. The public ac- 
knowledgements of congress were very 
flattering to the aimy, and particularly so 
to the general and bis officers. The gen- 
eral haying declined all further pursuit, 
detached only some light troops to attend 
the motions of the royal forces, and draw 
off the main body of his army to tiie bor- 
ders of the North river. 

The general, on his second interview 
with Lee upon the day of action, intimated 
by his reinstating and leaving him in the 
command of the advanced corps, that he 
% Oan. Waihingto-'e lettiri" 
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meant to pass by what had happened, 
without further notice ; but the latter could 
not brook the expressions used by the 
tho former at their first meeting, and 
therefore wrote him two passionate let- 
ters, which occasioned his being put under 
an arrest, and brought to trial four days 
after the action, on the following charges 
exhibited against him by his excellency 

1st, For disobedience of orders in 

not attacking the enemy on the 28th 
of June, agreeable to repeated instruc- 
tions: — 2dly, For misbehaviour before 
the enemy on the same day, by mak- 
ing an unnecessary, disorderly, and shame- 
ful retreat:— 3d ly, For disrespect to the 
commander-in-chief in two letters dated 
the 1st of July and the 28th of June. The 
letter dated 1st of July, was so dated 
through mistake, being written on the 
28th of June. On the 13th of August, the 
court martial at which Lord Stirling pre- 
sided, found him guilty upon every charge, 
and sentenced him to be suspended from 
any command in the armies of the United 
States of America for the term of twelve 
months. The terms of the second charge 
were softened down, as he was only found 
guilty of misbehaviour before the enemy, 
by making an unnecessary, and in some 
few instances, a disorderly retreat. Many 
were displeased with the conduct of the 
court martial, and thought he ought not 
to have been found guilty; except upon 
the last charge. They argued " It appears 
from Washington's own letter and other 
circumstances, that it was submitted to 
Lee's judgment whether to attack, in what 
manner, and when. There was manilest 
proof of Lee's intending to attack, in hope 
of cutting off the enemy's covering party ; 
but he altered his opinion as to the prom- 
ising prospect lie had of doing it, on his 
coming into the plain, reconnoitring the 
enemy, and concluding that they were more 
numerous than before supposed : and upon 
finding Scolt had ouitted the point ,of 
wood where he meant to order him to re- 
main, he judged an immediate retreat ne- 
cessary. "The detachment with which Lee 
was. amounted to no more than one third 
of his whole command, Scott's column, 
Maxwell's brigade, and the other troops to 
his left being full two thirds. When he 
began to retire, tne main body was more 
than six miles distant, though advancing. 
The enemy's force was rendered the more 
formidable by their great superiority in 
cavalry, which was thought to be between 
four and five hundred. The ground being 



open was by no means advantageous to the 
Americans, as the British cavalry could 
have turned their flank. Would then an 
immediate attack under these circum. 
stances, though it might have distressed 
the enemy's rear on the first outset, have 
been advisable, as it might probably have 
involved a general action before the de- 
tachment could have received support V— 
Did not prudence dictate falling back and 
taking a new position, rather than haz 
aiding an action in the plain ? If Lee's 
judgment determined for the affirmative, 
how could he be declared guilty of diso- 
beying orders? The circumstances already 
noted are in favor of the retreat's»being 
necessary in the first instance: and when 
commenced, the prosecution of it was ab- 
solutely necessary till a good position could 
be taken for making an effectual stand 
against the enemy, to which position Lee 
was marching when met by Washington. 
The strenuous efforts of the British, after 
the main army was drawn up in that po- 
sition, before they retired three miles from 
the scene of action, tend also to justify the 
commencement of the retreat. No men 
tion should have been made of its being in 
a few instances, unless such instances were 
really chargeable to Lee's misconduct; 
whereas of these few it is certain, that 
some were owing to fatigue and the enor- 
mous heat of the weather. The very sen- 
tence ol the court martial is in favor of 
Lee's innocence as to the two first charges ; 
for a year's suspension from command is 
in no wise proportioned to his crimes, if 
guilty. Several are of opinion that he 
would not have been condemned on these 
two, had it not been for his disrespectful 
conduct toward Washington. Ontheoth- 
er hand, some have surmised, that his ma- 
noevers were owing either to treachery or 
want of courage ; but they who have the 
opportunity of knowing him most, will be 
furthest from such apprehensions.* 

No sooner had Sir henry Clinton with, 
the army evacuated Philadelphia, than 
Lord Howe prepared to sail with the fleet 
to New York. Repeated calms retarded 
his passage down the Delaware, so that he 
could not quit the river till the evening of 
June the 28lh : however he anchored off 
Sandy Hook the next day, followed by 
the transports. The succeeding day Sir 
Henry arrived, and the artillery, baggage, 
and part of the troops were removed frorn 



'Id compiling several ol llic preceding pages recourse 
baa been had to the public letters of Sir Hcory Clinton 
and Gen. Washington, to various private letters and in- 
formation, and to gen. Lee's trial. — Author's note, 
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the main, as the weather permitted ; the 
restof the army passed, on the 5th of July, 
over a bridge of boats across a narrow 
channel to Sandy Hook. They were after- 
wards carried up to New York. On the 
7th, lord Howe received advice that the 
Toulon squadron was arrived on the coast 
of Virginia. Count d' Es tiling anchored at 
night on the 8th at the entrance of the 
Delaware, after being 87 duya at sea. On 
that day the count wiote to Congress: on 
the receipt of his letter they sent word to 
gen. Washington, that it was their desire 
lie would co-operate with the count, in the 
execution of such offensive operations as 
they should mutually approve. The same 
day the congress resolved that it suitable 
house should be provided for Monsieur 
Gerard, f and chose a committee of live to 
wait upon him on his arrival, and conduct 
him to his lodgings. The next morning 
d'Estaing weighed and sailed toward the 
Hook. J and in the evening of the 111 li 
anchored without it. Had not bad weather 
and unexpected impediments prevented 
the count must have surprised Howe's 
fleet in the Delaware, as the latter 
would not have had time to escape iif 
t-er being apprised of his danger. The 
destruction ol the fleet must have been 
the consequence of sucji surprisal; ami 
that must have occasioned the inevitable 
loss of the royal army, which would have 
been so enclosed by the French squadron 
on t lie one side, and the American forces 
on the other, that the Saratoga catastro- 
phc§ must have been repeated. This fa- 
tal stroke would hive been of an amount 
and magnitude (with respect to both the 
marine and land service, and the conse- ! 
quence hanging upon it) not, easily to be i 
conceived. The prevention of it, by lite' 
various hindrances that d'l*,6taing met | 
with on his voyage, ought to be consider- 
ed by Great Britain as a signally providen- 
tial deliverance. 

Lord Howe's fleet consisted only of six 
64 gun ships, three of 50 and two of 40, 
with some frigates and sloops. Count 
d'Estaing had 12 ships of the line, several 
Ol which were of great force and weight of 
metal, one carrying 90, another 80, and 
b 'X 74 guns each ; he had beside present 



tTraueti mi.iister tn Cointreau, In re.o«iiition of the 
""dependence of the United Slates ol America. 

tills fljet consisted ol l> xhips of the line and four 
'"gates of a superior size. It sailed Irom Toulon April 

QoLia M, . , ' re . u,,Br ° rQen - Burgoyne's urmjF at Saratoga, 



with him three of the Tour stout large 
frigates that had attended him on his voy- 
age. He anchored on the Jersey side, 
about four miles without the Hook";* and 
Americm pilots oT the first abilities, pro- 
vided for the purpose, went on board the 
fleet ; among them were persons whose 
circumstances placed them above the 
rank of common pilots. Lord Howe had 
the advantage of possessing the harbour 
formed by Sandy Hook; (he entrance of 
which is covered by a bar, and from 
whence ihe inlet passes to New York. As 
it could not be known wheti.er the French 
would not attempt passing in force over 
the bar, ii was necessary (lint the British 
should be prepared to oppose them. On 
this occasion a spirit displayed itself not 
only in the fleet and army, but through 
every order and denomination of seamen 
that is not often equalled. The crews of 
the transports hastened with eager- 
ness to ihe fleet, tnat it might be com- 
pletely manned : masters and mates so- 
licited employment, and took their sta- 
tions at the guns Willi the common sailors, 
the light infantry, grenadiers, and even 
wounded officers so contended to serve as 
mariners on board the men-of-war, that 
the point of honor was obliged to be de- 
cided by loil In a word, the patriotism, 
zeal, bravery and magnanimity which ap- 
peared at this juncture, was a credit even 
to Great Britain. It must however be 
acknowledged, that the popularity of 
lord Howe, and the confidence founded 
on his abilities, contributed not a little to 
these exertions. But the. American pilots 
declaring it impossible to carry the large 
ships of d'Estning's squadron over the 
bar, into the Hook, on account ol their 
draught of water, and Gen. Washington 
pressing him to sail to Newport, he left 
the Hook alter eleven days tarriance, 
[Jcly 22] and in a few hours was out of 
hlftlit, Nothing could be more providen- 
tial. While he remained, about twenty 
sail of vessels bound to New York fell in- 
to his possession ; they were chiefly prizes 
taken from the Americans: but had he 
stayed a few days longer, admiral Bryon's 
fleet must have fallen a defenceless prey 
into his hands f That squadron had met 
with unusual bad weather: and being 
separated in different storms, and linger* 
ing through, a t°dlous passage, arrived, 



•Near Shrewsbury— living. 

fi'h is fleet, embraced 12 shins of the line, and saile 
from Portsmouth May 21)1 Ii, but was stopped by aa ex 
press and detained ut Plymouth until June 6th. 
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scattered, broken, sickly, dismasted, or 
otherwise damaged, in various degrees of 
distress, upon different and remote parts 
of the American coast. Between the de 
parture of d'Estaing and the thirtieth of 
July, the Renown of 50 guns from the 
West Indies, the Raisonable and Centur- 
ion of 64 and 50 from Halifax and the 
Cornwall of 74 guns, all arrived singly at 
Sandy Hook. By his speedy departure a 
number of provision ships from Cork es- 
caped also, together with their convoy. — 
They went up the Delaware within fifty 
miles of Philadelphia after lord Howe had 
quitted the river, not having obtained any 
information of what had happened. The 
British ministry had neglected counter- 
manding their destination, though orders 
for the evacuation of Philadelphia had 
been sent off so early as to have admitted 
of their receiving fresh directions where 
to have steered, before sailing. Great re- 
joicings were made at New York upon 
their safe arrival, especially as provisions 
were much wanted by both the fleet and 
army. 

Short Description of the Battle. Occur- 
ing in the Centennial Novel, the 
"Spur of Monmouth," Published bv 
Claxton, Remsen & Hafkelfinoer, 
Phila., 1876, and alleged to be found- 
id on Official Documents and Personal 
Information or Importance. The Book 

SINCE ACKNOWLEDGED TO HAVE BEEN ED- 
ITED bt Mr. Henry Morford, formerly 
of Monmouth Countv. 



THE STORY OF MONMOUTH FIGHT. 



The history of the Battle of Monmouth 
has been so often written and rehearsed, 
the earlier part of that eight-and-ninety 
years which have elapsed since it occurred, 
that any attempt to re-write it would be 
performing a work of great difficulty with- 
out a corresponding necessity to warrant 
it. It was but a trifling conflict, in the 
numbers enuaged or the loss sustained by 
either combatant, in comparison with 
many that followed it at no great distance, 
and those which have still later succeeded 
it, at home and abroad. What new inter- 
est, then, in this combat of 1778 ? 

And yet, what the Men of the Revolu- 
tion, who had shared in it or the conflicts 
preceding or following, always designated 
at "Monmouth Fight," had peculiarities of 
surrounding and effect, making it of much 
more importance than the great average 



of battles that have had less than a'. thous- 
and slain on either side of the opposing 
forces. It has been already said that it 
had in it some of the features of the 
" turning point ;" and it is well known 
that it was the carrying out of one of 
Washington's well-considered plans, the 
driving of the British forces from New 
Jersey, of which he had said some months 
earlier : " If we can oblige them to evac- 
uate the Jerseys, we must drive them to 
the utmost distress ; for they have de- 
ponded upon the supplies from that State 
for their winter's support." Again, the 
battle was fought on a Sunday — some- 
thing judged of more importance, at that 
less distant remove than the present from 
the Puritan period, and when neither the 
fact had been so well illustrated nor the 
adage made s6 broadly known in litera- 
ture and the world, that: "There are no 
Sundays in war-time." Still again, the 
heat of the June weather was inordinate, 
and the additional suffering as well as 
greater mortality thus entailed, something 
likely to linger in tradition, long after 
other events of even more importance 
should grow dim in recollection. And yet 
again, it was at Monmouth Fight that the 
master hand of Hie struggle came into col- 
lision with oue who had before found few 
superiors and acknowledged none, in the 
meeting of Washington and Lee on the 
field, and the utterance of those words 
destined to slay a career as effectually as 
the sword could have ended life. 

Under such circumstances, it is not 
strange that around this battle of June 
28th, 1778. should have been woven much 
more ol romance than really belonged to 
it, and that to the event should have been 
attributed something more of effect upon 
the patriot cause than it really exercised. 
It is not strange that more than one local 
ballad, dealing with Washington, Lee, 
Forman, and others immediately connect- 
ed with the movements and fortunes of 
the day, came early from the lips or the 
pens of rural poets, and were trolled in 
cracked treble, long after, by the old sol- 
diers who survived it. Of these, scarcely 
a couplet now remains, worth recalling; 
and it is to a rhyme of a much later period, 
called "The Battle of Monmouth— a Bal- 
lad of 'After the War,'" that we must 
recur, for all the poetry at present within 
memory, connected with this conflict- 
Picked up, floating about in the newspa- 
pers of that period, many a long year ag''» 
and unclaimed as some similar wait roifc'"^ 
be, discovered drifting aimlessly at se»,-" 
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it yet seems to demand a place here, be- 
fore entering upon a rapid resume of the 
events bringing on, accompanying, and 
following the battle. In the ballad, one 
of the veterans of '78, a few a years after, 
is telling the slory, in other words hut 
with the same spirit and the same effect 
as it was often told, many years later, to 
the present writer by the pensioners of 
of his charge: 

" "Tis eood ten years since Mercer fell, 

Borne down at Princeton fight; 
'Tis good ten years since hill and dell 

With battle were alight. 
Tlie Hessians hare gone back, to smoke 

Their long Dutch pipes at home ; 
The sword of war is bent and broke, 

And peaceful days have come. 

" Earl Moria, on his Irish land, 

Forgets how Rawdon fought, 
And Clinton holds no more command 

Where daring deeds are wrought. 
Old 'seventy-six has glided by, 

And 'seventy-eight passed on ; 
And under freedom's happy sky 

We till the fields we won. 

" The harvest waves on Monmouth ground : 

But I have seen the day 
A bloodier harvest might be found, 

Stretched ou* in grim array : 
When patrot men and hireling men 

Lay quiet, side by side, 
With ghastly wounds, scarce counted then 

To tell how each had died. 

" Oh, friends I it was bitter a day, 

As e'er in summer came 
To drive all cooling breath away 

And heat the air to flame. 
Beneath our light and scanty dress 

We bowed, as it were steel : 
The very sand like burning brass 

Seemed all the day to feel. 

" The water-springs were parched and dry, 

And dry the meadows-green : 
The muddy ooze we carried by 

Grew hot in our canteens ; 
Yet well we bore the scorching day, 

And bore the battle's brunt; 
And not a soldier slunk away. 

While brave men led our front. 

" But once we trembled— when we stood 

Beneath the cannon's beat, 
r be foe on-rolling like a flood 

And Lee in full retreat ; 
out Burr dashed in beneath the shot, 

And Washington came on, 
*na bade our columns waver not, 

'Or yet no chance was gone. 



"Oh, friends! ye've seen that great, good 
roan, 

Whose glory makes our pride, 
Borne onward in a people's van, 

With triumph at his side ; 
But nobler looked he in the frny, 

And prouder was his face, 
As there he bade us wash away 

In victory our disgrace. 

" Lee lives, his day of honor done, 

Because he dared, that day, 
To speak hard words to Washington ; 

And well, oh friends, he may 1 — 
For sad defeat had rested long 

Upon old Monmouth's name, 
Had Washington not curbed his wrong 

And showed us all our shame. 

"We pressed them backward, foot by foot, 

Still fighting like brave men, — 
Till long ere sunset we had put 

The foe to route again ; 
But warily did Clinton draw 

His broken troops away, 
And with two armies, at nightfa', 

Upon the field we lay. 

" The evening wind came fresh and cool 

Over the* clover-farms, 
As all that night, so worn and dull, 

We rested on our arms : 
The fires were bright in Clinton's camp ; 

But long ere morning's dawn 
His beaten host was on the tramp, 

And all our foes were gone. 

" I ween he thinks of Monmouth ground 

With less delight than we, 
And seldom tells the check he found 

To those beyond the sea ; 
But ne'er again may cannon sweep 

Where waves the golden grain, — 
And ne'er again an army sleep 

Upon old Monmouth's plain I" 

Thus much of the poetical, in connec- 
tion with this battle, which without doubt 
saw some of the keenest fighting of the 
whole struggle. In plain prose, the story 
of the conflict, so far as it may be deduced 
from already-written hUtory and the still- 
remembered relations of those who took 
part in it, may be almost as briefly told. 

It can only be guessed that Sir Henry 
Clinton, who had originally intended to 
to leave Philadelphia by sea for New 
York, changed his plans in that regard, 
partially in apprehension of the French 
fleet, and partially under the fear that 
Washington might move more rapidly by 
land than he could do by sea, reach New 
York in advance of him, and possibly re- 
capture that most important hold before 
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his arrival. How well advised and ready 
for movement the Americans were, is 
shown by the fact that while Clinton did 
not leave Philadelphia until the 18lh 
June, on the evening of the same day 
Washington commenced breaking up his 
camp at Valley Forge and prepared to 
puh forward in pursuit. 

What was really the force in this in- 
stance carried by Washington into Ilia 
Jersevs, has been variously stated. His 
whole effective muster is known lo have 
twelve and fifteen thousand. A 
detachment was sent, under the 
crippled Arnold, to take possession c. 



oeen 
small 



Philadelphia; and other necessary details 
somewhat reduced the effective force, 
wliicli was, lowever, more numerous I liun 
it had been when encamping at Valley 
Forge, and with the additions of a strong 
body of New Jersey militia under General 
Dickinson, and ft considerable corps ol 
Pennsylvania volunteers under General 
Cadwallader. At no previous time ol the 
Revolution had the personal hands ot 
Washington been so strengthened as at 
this moment, as appeared ; for with 
Charles Lee second in command, and tlie 
presence of Greene, Wayne, Lafayette, 
Steuben, Maxwell. Hamilton, Morgan, 
and others only inferior to them to repu 
talion as warriors, even that small army 
must have seemed incalculably stronger 
than indicated by its mere numbers.- 
Somewhat too late it afterwards became 
evident that this array of leaders rather 
weakened than strengthened the army, 
the counsels of so many being opposed to 
the opinions of the Commander, with 
other evils of partizanship necessarily in- 

V °Ar>y attempt to measure the force with 
which Clinton left Philadelphia for his 
march across the Je.seys, must be even 
more futile. The patriot relators, after 
the wir, habitually set his numbers at 
eighteen to twenty thousand-fifty to 
seventy per cent, above those of Washing- 
ton ; but later developments made a 
doubtful whether the Americans were 
really at all outnumbered, while there 
was a certain supposed demoralization in 
the British force, already alluded to, con- 
sidered inevitable from tbeir winter in 
Philadelphia, but by no means shown in 
their combined dash and steadiness on 
the day of battle. 

Clinton crossed the Delaware, to Giou 
cester Point, a short distance below Cam- 
den, on the New Jersey side, on the 18th. 



Washington followed, crossing the Dela- 
ware at Coryell's Ferry, a little above 
Trenton, two days later, on the 20l,h. Sir 
Henry pursued his course across the State, 
nearly in a direct line for the Radian at 
New Brunswick, by Haddonfield and 
Mount Holly, to some extent harrassed by 
the New Jersey militia and irregular 
bodies, but not seriously troubled through 
that agency- Washington pushed for- 
ward at some distance on his left, by the 
Somerset region, only bending southward 
when he found himself as far advanced 
as his foe— Clinton then hailing at Allen- 
town and changing his own line of march 
also to the southward, by Monmouth 
(Jourl-House, (Freehold) for M'ddletown, 
Sandy Hook and the sea, evidently to 
avoid an engagement. 

From the moment of discovering that 
disposition on the part of Clinton, Wash- 
ington, who had so far been overruled by 
his leading officers as to the advisiubility 
of hazarding an attack in force, determin- 
ed to adhere to his first resolution— to 
overtake Clinton, partially pass him, and 
attack him to. flank »l the. earliest possible 
moment. Willi this object in view, he 
diverged southward, then also tending 
towards Monmouth Court-House, rightly 
divining the second line ol march ot the 
enemy. The result of all this was that on 
ihe 27th June, Sir Henry Clinton en- 
camped his forces to the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Freehold, with his line extend- 
ed some three miles beyond that town to 
the west, towards Allentown. and about 
half that distance lo the east, towards 
Mi.ldletown and Shrewsbury. Washing- 
ton formed his camp, the same night, at 
and near Englishiown, three or four miles 
westward, with Morgan's corps ol riflemen 
thrown forward on the right, and the New 
Je-sey militia, under Dickinson, similarly 
advanced on the left. It has long been 
well known that Hie American command- 
or intended to force an engagement on 
ihe following day, and that ihe British 
commander, though anxious to avoid 'lie 
combat, had yet made all preparations to 
repel any attack,.in whatever force. 
" the " 




or of the. hills below Freehold, toward* 
Middletown, where any assault must o 
made at a marked disadvantage. '1 he a 
vision intended for the attack was thrown 



forward to Englishtown under Lafayette; 
but at that place, on the 27th, Lee was 
ordered to join him with two brigades, and 
as senior officer both in years and com- 
mand, to assume charge of the whole at- 
tacking division. Those familiar with the 
late past events of this narration, cannot 
choose but to admire the action of Wash- 
ington towards his jealous subordinate, in 
this instance ; and yet little doubt remains 
that this generosity was an error, and 
that the young French general, then in 
the hot blood of his youth, and possessing 
military talents afterwards destined to 
display themselves so preeminently, should 
have been allowed to remain in command, 
for an enterprise peculiarly requiring dash 
and vigor. As if to make the en or more 
disastrous in its effects, the Commander- 
in-chief (as was afterwards known) gave 
to L36 discretionary power as to the time 
and mode of making the attack, little 
warranted by the after-conduct of that 
officer. 

Washington's intention, as already in- 
dicated, was to attack in force, early in 
the morning of the 28th, at the moment 
when the royal army should resume their 
line of march eastward for the seaboard. 
In the beginning, this programme was 
vigorously carried out, Lee ordering Mor- 
gan and Dickinson very near to the Brit- 
ish as corps of observation, long before 
daylight, and himself moving to the at- 
tack at the moment when the first move- 
ment of the enemy was in progress. With 
him were the brigades of Wayne and Max- 
well, while Grayson, with two picked bri 
gades, was ordered forward to attack the 
British pickets and create confusion in 
the rear. So far, all had gone well for the 
patriots, and the success of their opera 
tions seemed literally assured. 

The Arnericnns had pressed forward to 
some miles beyond or eastward of Mon- 
mouth Court House, when that occurred, 
marring the lortunes of the day if not al- 
together changing them. Clinton, with a 
spirit he did not always manifest, changed 
front with great celerity, and signified his 
intention of making a return attack in 
'orce, instead of allowing his rear to be 
possibly cut off through inaction. Lee, 
Un prepared for this counter-movement, 
fna deceived as to the real intention 

Mwik h ' S ,0rce ftt the critical moment, 
»nd began to give ground, to the infinite 
Chagrin and mortification of Wayne, com- 
sanding under him. Lafayette, coming 
P with the main body of the advanced 



corps, believed the moment a favorable 
one for gaining the rear of that division of 
the enemy moving against them ; but the 
caution of Lee prevailed, the previously- 
attacking force fell back before the ad- 
vancing British, thus driven beyond the 
Court House, in the direction of the old 
Tennant Church, some lour miles north- 
westward of Freehold. Here it was that 
the tide of reverse was at last stemmed, 
through the coming up of Washington at 
the head of the main body, pressing on to 
what he believed was victory in advance; 
and here it is that in all the years which 
have since gone by, the " battle-ground of 
Monmouth " has been located, in the 
numberless relations of the events of that 
day. 

Here it was that the battle really be- 
came genera), both combatants displaying 
bravery and determination never else- 
where excelled during the war- Here it 
was, that, around the Tennant Parsonage, 
and over fields and behind woods and 
hedgerows in the neighborhood, bush- 
fighting mingled with the ordinary tac 
tics of civilized war, and the deadly aim 
of the sharp-shootercame into destructive 
prominence. Here it was that Wayne, 
half-crazed by the reverse which he be- 
lieved the result of a blunder, raged in 
arms, in a manner to strengthen his sou- 
briquet of " Mad Anthony." Here it was 
that the brave British Colonel Monckton 
fell, leading his grenadiers against Wayne 
with a steadiness worthy of his grave in 
the Tennant Churchyard and the admira- 
tion ever since expressed for him by his 
foes. Here it was that beneath the heat 
of the burning day, and in the fierce ex- 
citement of the battle, scores fell and died 
without the touch of bullet or blade, while 
scores of others perished in the morass 
then intersecting a part of the battle-field 
lying between the Tennant Church and 
the Parsonage. 

Here it was — most notable of all single 
events of the day — that Weshington met 
Lee in retreat, a mile eastward ot the Par- 
sonage, on the Freehold road, and hurled 
at him, in his surprise and indignation, 
words much more natural and much more 
forcible than so-called propriety has at- 
tributed to him, in the traditional formu- 
la : " Sir, I desire to know the reason of 
this unseemly retreat, and whence arises 
this disorder and confusion 1" No such 
words formed the first greeting of the 
Commander-in-chief to his subordinate, in 
that moment of inevitable grief and an- 
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ger : if the real words even involved pro- 
fanity and insult, as the sharers in that 
memorable scene heard and oft repeated 
them, who shall blame the man on whose 
shoulders lay the destinies of a nation? — 
and who shall. recall them at this day, for 
that carping and critical dissection to 
which every expression of human feeling 
seems of lale amenable ? How they were 
answered by " Boiling Water" of this 
chronicle, and what effect the after-con- 
duct of Charles Lee with reference to them 
had upon his position and closing life,— 
this has been too often and too accurately 
told to need repetition. 

Enough that thereafter Lee, however 
much he had erred, bore himself with 
great though boastful gallantry through- 
out the remainder of the action. Enough 
that from the moment of Washington's 
coming, however hard to undo the error 
of an hour, the tide of battle remained at 
a standstill, if it did not at once flow in 
favor of the patriots. When the night 
fell, the palm of assured victory was al- 
most within the grasp of the patriot com- 
mander, and only the one question re- 
mained whether Clinton was or was not 
too much crippled to resume his march 
towards Sandy Hook. Only the broken 
character of the ground thwarted Wash- 
ington's intention of testing his strength, 
by yet another attack after nightfall ; with 
such impediments, and in the exhausted 
state of his troops, the second attack wa~ 
deferred until morning. Both forces "lay 
on their arms, very near each other, but 
a little west of Monmouth Court House, 
when the night came on ; but when the 
morning broke, the British camp was de- 
serted, and the harrassed hosts of Clinton 
were beyond the Court House and out of 
reach, having left so silently that even 
General Poor, in command of the Ameri- 
can advanced corps, had no suspicion of 
the intention or its fulfilment/ With this 
departure and virtual escape of the Brit- 
ish, necessarily the combat was at an end. 
Clinton pursued his way, by the hills of 
Middletown, to Sandy Hook and the fleet 
of Lord Howe, which bore his troops away 
to New York; and Washington, his ene- 
my driven from the Jersevs if no more, 
marched northward with his army to New 
Brunswick, and thence to the Hudson 
and to White Plains in Westchester, des- 
tined to be so notable in the later conflicts 
preceding the close. 

Thus ended Monmouth Fight, a drawn 
battle in some regards, and yet by no 



means so in its effect, already more than 
once stated. So far as human opinion can 
be final, it would have proved a decisive 
victory, but for the one error of Washing- 
ton in entrusting so much of discretion to 
Lee, who, with a thousand desirable quali- 
ties, of this had none ; for the one ei ror of 
Lee, in believing that Clinton dared an 
attack in force, instead of a mere effort to 
save his baggage; and for the one ?ddi- 
tional error, for which no responsible 
agent has ever yet been found, which held 
Morgan, the hero of the Carolinian Cow- 
pens and chief of the terrible riflemen 
bearing his name, within three or four 
miles of the place of conflict during all 
that memorable day, hearing the sounds 
of the battle, waiting orders to fall on the 
flank of the enemy, receiving none, and 
fuming out his ardent soul in wonder and 
rage, while remembering the one instance 
in which he had gone beyond the com- 
mands of Washington, with its bitter 
finale, — and thus not daring to place him- 
self and hi3 hunting-shirts where the aid- 
of all was so sorely needed. 

Tnere have been scores of legendary in 
cidents attached to the battle of Mon- 
mouth, with which, in this relation, we 
have no more to do than merely to pay 
them the respect of recognition. The 
world has heard, and heard again, the 
story of Moll Pitcher, who fought the gun 
of her dead cannonier husband and after- 
wards wore the uniforn and received the 
half-pay of a sergeant in the service. — 
Many hearts have sorrowed over the fate 
of the poor young British officer, whose 
blood yet to day stains one of the seats of 
the old Tennant Church, where he was 
carried to die, and where he died with 
such touching last words on his lips. 
Though the incident has often been relat- 
ed as of another Forman— General David 
of that name — not all know how nearly 
Bessie Wayne-Forman came that day to 
being a widow, when Lewis Forman, serv- 
ing with his Light Horse, and with his 
pistols emptied and his sword splintered 
in his hand, was chased through the open 
door of a harvest-born by a British troop- 
er intent on a blow at him, and only es- 
caped by the matchless horsemanship 
which could hold his horse steady while 
that of his he went down on the slippery 
oaken surface. 

Not all know that Susun Allardyce that 
met her fate — being rescued from momen- 
tary danger by Major Robert Pomeroy, * 
young officer of the Maryland brigade, 
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quite the equal of her lost idol in size and 
stature, while much more refined in bear- 
ing, — with whom she fell her whole mod- 
erate length in love, at once, the Major 
reciprocating, and the' daughter of Cap- 
tain John Allardyce becoming at a later 
day at once a bride and a Marylander, 
rather glad than the reverse that she had 
failed to capture the fancy of Lewis For- 
man. Not all know how Marc Antony, 
who had the preceding day served up a 
hive of bees as dessert to some foraging 
British officers who forced themselves on 
the hospitality of the Wayne-Forman 
mansion in the absence of its master, — on 
the day of the battle armed himself with 
the old king's-piece belonging to " de 
family, sah I" and went out shooting from 
behind hedges, his game, if any, remqiin- 
ing where it fell. Nor how Bessie Forman, 
jestingly called upon for a blessing by the 
same officers as they set foot in stirrup to 
ride away, blessed them with the hope 
"that Morgan's riflemen might catch 
them before they reached Sandy Hook." 
These, though they naturally come 
back to mind in recalling the relations of 
the time and the event oy the men who 
bore part in it, are little more than shad- 
ows floating around tne event itself. * 



The Following Account of the Battle of 
Monmouth is from Lossing, who visited 
the Battle Gkound in 1850, and spared 
no pains to make it correct and com- 
PLETE. 




Sir Elenry Clinton intended to march 
from Haddonfield directly to Brunswick, 
and embark his troops on the Raritan 
River. He moved on slowly, by the way 
of Mount Holly to Crosswicks and Allen- 
town. There being but a single road, his 
long train of baggage wagons and bat hors- 
es, (horses allowed to each company of the 
British army on foreign service, to carry 
cooking utensils, &c.,) together with his 
troops made 

A LINE NEARLY TWELVE MILES IN EXTENT. 

He was obliged to build bridges and 
causeways over the streams and marshes, 
and his progress conpequently was very 
tardy. When at Allentown, perceiving 
Washington almost on his front, Clinton 
changed his coursa, rather than risk a 
general action with all his encumbrances, 
lurning to the right he took the road 
leading to Monmouth Court House and 
oandy Hook, with the determination ol 
embarking his troops at the latter place. 
11 »e American Army had now reached 



Kingston, on the Millstone River. Gen- 
eral Lee was still strongly opposed to any 
interference with the mbvements of the 
enemy, and being next in command to 
Washington, his opinion had considerable 
weight with the other officers. Yet six 
general officers were in favor of continued 
annoyances by detachments and three of 
them (Greene, LaFayette and Wayne,) 
declared in favor of a general action. 
Washington was at first embarrassed by 
these divided opinions; but, relying upon 
his own judgment, which was strongly in 
favor of an engagement, he asked no 
further advice, but proceeded to make 
arrangements for battle He immediately 
ordered a detachment of one thousand 
men under General Wayne, to join the 
troops nearest the enemy ; gave General 
LaFayette the command of all the ad- 
vanced parties, amounting to almost four 
thousand men, including the militia, and 
moved forward with the main body to 
Cranberry. The weather was intensely 
hot, which circumstance in connection 
with a heavy storm that commenced about 
nine in the morning, made it impossible 
to resume the march without injury to the 
troops. 

Etrly on the morning of the 27th, La- 
Fayette, with the advanced forces, pro- 
ceeded to Englishtown, a hamlet about 
five miles westward of Monmouth Court 
House. Sir Henry Clinton was advised of 
the movements of the Americans, and 
properly apprehending an attack upon 
his flanks and rear changed the disposi- 
tion of his line. He placed the baggage 
train in front, and his best troops consist- 
ing of the grenadiers, light infantry, and 
chasseurs of the line, in the rear. The 
b.iggage of the whole army (in which term 
were included the bat horses and wheel 
carriages of every department) was placed 
under the charge of General Knyphausen. 
With his army thus arranged, Clinton en- 
camped in a strong position near Mon- 
mouth Court House, secured on nearly all 
sides by woods and marshy grounds. His 
line extended on the right about a mile 
and a half beyond the Court House to the 
parting of the roads leading to Shrews- 
bury and Middletown, and on the left 
along the road from Monmouth to Allen- 
town, about three miles. 

The alteration in the disposition of his 
line of march made by Sir Henry Clinton 
obliged Washington to increase the num- 
ber of his advanced corps, and according- 
ly he sent Major General Lee with two 
brigades to join LaFayette at Englishtown, 
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and as senior officer, to take command of 
the whole division designed for making 
the first attack. The main army marched 
the same day and encamped within three 
miles or Englishtown. Morgan's corps was 
left hovering on the British right, and 
about seven hundred militia, under Dick- 
inson, menaced their left. Washington 
foresaw the increased strength the enemy 
would gain by reaching the heights of 
Middletown, which were about three miles 
in advance. To prevent them from ob- 
taining the advantage he determined to 
attack their rear the moment they should 
attempt to move. For this purpose he 
ordered General Lee to make the neces- 
sary disposition and to keep his troops in 
readiness to move at the shortest notice. 
Sir Henry Clinton, perceiving that an im- 
mediate action was inevitable, made prep- 
arations accordingly. The night of the 
27th was one of great anxiety to both par- 
ties. 

A Memorable Sabbath Dat. 
The 28th of June, 1778, a day memora- 
ble in the annals of the Revolution, was 
the christian Sabbath. The sky was cloud- 
less over the plains of Monmouth when 
the morning dawned, and the sun came 
ap with all the fervor of the summer sol- 
stice. It was the sultriest day of the year, 
not a zephyr moved the leaves ; nature 
smiled in her beautiful garments of flow- 
ers and foliage, and the birds carolled 
with delight in the fullness of love and 
harmony. Man alone was the discordant 
note in the universal melody. He alone, 
the proud " lord of creation " claiming for 
bis race the sole mundane possession of 
the Divine image, disturbed the chaste 
worship of the hour which ascended au- 
dibly trom the groves, the streams, the 
meadows, and the woodland*. On that 
calm Sabbath morning, in the midst of 
paradisal beauty, twenty thousand men 
girded on the implements of hellish war 
to maim and destroy each other, to sully 
the green grass and fragrant flowers with 
human blood. 

At about one o'clock in the morning, 
Lee sent an order to General Dickinson 
to detach several hundred men as near 
the British lines as possible, as a corps of 
observation. Colonel Morgan was also di- 
rected to approach neai enough to attack 
them on their first movement. Orders 
were likewise given to the other divisions 
of the advanced forces to make imme- 
diate preparations to march, and, before 
daylight, Colonel Grayson, with his regi- 



ment, leading the brigades of Scott «nd 
Varnum, was in the saddle and moving 
slowly in the direction of Monmouth 
Court House. 

General Knyphausen, with the first di- 
vision of the British troops, among which 
was the chief body of the Hessians and 
the Pennsylvania and Maryland Loyal- 
ists, moved forward at daybreak. Sir 
Henry Clinton, with the other division 
consisting of the flower of his army, did 
not follow until eight o'clock. Dickinson 
observed the earliest movement and sent 
an express to Lee, and the Commander-in- 
Chief, the moment Knyphausen began his 
march. Washington immediately put the 
army in motion and sent orders to Gener- 
al Lee to press forward and attack the 
enemy, unless there should be very pow- 
erful reasons to the contrary. This dis- 
cretionary clause in the order eventuated 
in trouble. Lee advanced immediately 
with the brigades of Wayne and Maxwell, 
and sent an order to Grayson to press for- 
ward and attack the pickets of the enemy 
as speedily as possible, while be himself 
pushed forward to overtake and support 
him. Grayson, with the two brigades had 
passed the Freehold meeting-house, two 
miles and a half from Monmouth, when 
he received the order. Lee's aid, who 
bore it. gave it as his opinion that he had 
better halt, for he had learned on the way 
that the main body of the British were 
moving to attack the Americans. This in- 
formation was erroneous, but it caused 
Grayson to tarry. General Dickinson, who 
was posted on a height on the eastern side 
of the morass, received the same intelli- 
gence and communicated it to Lee, 
through the aid, on his return. Lee con- 
formed to the reports, and after posting 
two regiments of militia upon a hill south- 
east of the meeting-house, to secure a par- 
ticular road, he pushed forward with his 
staff, across the morass, at a narrow cause- 
way, andjoined Dickinson upon the height. 
There conflicting intelligence was brought 
to him. At one moment it was asserted 
that the enemy had moved off with pre- 
cipitation, leaving only a covering party 
behind; at another, that the whole army 
was filing off to right and left to attack 
the Americans. While he was endeavor- 
ing toobtain reliable information on which 
to predicate orders, LaFayette arrived at 
the head of the main body of the ad- 
vanced corps. 

Having satisfied himself that no import- 
ant force of the enemy was upon either 
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flank, Lee determined to march on. His 
whole command now amounted to about 
four thousand troops exclusive of Mor- 
gan's corps and the Jersey militia. The 
broken country was heavily wooded to the 
verge of thp plain of Monmouth. Under 
the cover of the forest, Lee pressed for- 
ward until near the open fields when he 
formed a part of his line for action, and 
with Wayne and others rode forward to 
reconnoitre. * 

Beginning of the Battlb. 

From observations and intelligence, he 
concluded that the column of the British 
army which he saw deploying on the left 
were only a covering party of about two 
thousand men ; and entertaining hopes 
that he might succeed in cutting them off 
from the main army manoevered accord- 
ingly. Wayne was detached with seven 
hundred men and two pieces of artillery, 
to attack the covering party on the rear, 
not however, with sufficient vigor to cause 
them to retreat to the main body. Mean- 
while Lee, with a stronger force endeav- 
ored by a short road leading to the left to 
gain the front ot the party. Small de- 
tachments were concealed in the woods, 
at different points on the enemy's flanks, 
to annoy them. 

Ac about nine in the morning, just as 
Wayne was prepared to make a descent 
upon the enemy, a parly of American 
light-horse, advancing on the right ob- 
served the Quean's Dragoons upon an em- 
inence in the edge of the wood, parading 
as if they intended to make an attack. — 
Lee ordered his light-horse to allow the 
dragoons to approach as near as could be 
done with safety, and then to retreat to 
where Wayne was posted, and let him re- 
ceive them. The mancever was partially 
successful, the dragoons followed the re- 
treating light-horse until fired upon by a 
party under Colonel Butler, ambushed in 
the edge of the woods when they wheeled 
ind galloped off toward the main column. 
Wayne ordered Colonel Oswald to bring 
his two pieces of artillery to bear upon 
them, and then pushed forward himself 
his whole force to charge the enemy with 
bayonets. Colonel Oswald crossed a mo 
fass, plan ted his guns on a small eminence, 
«nd opened a cannonade at the same time. 
Wayne was prosecuting his attack with 
v 'gor, and with every prospect of full suc- 
cess, when he received an order from Lee 
to make only a feigned attack, and not to 
Push on too precipitately, as that would 
subvert his plan of cutting off the covering 



party. Wayne was disappointed, chagrined, 
irritated. He felt that his commander 
had plucked the palm of sure victory from 
his hand, but like a true soldier, he in- 
stantly obeyed, and withheld his troops, 
hoping that Lee himself would recover 
what his untimely order had lost. In this, 
too, the brave Wayne was disapoointed ; 
for only a portion of the troops on the 
right, under Lee, issued out of the woods 
in small detachments, about a mile below 
the court house, and within cannon shot 
of the royal forces. At that instant Sir 
Henry Clinton was informed that the 
Americans were marching in force on both 
his flanks, with the evident design of cap- 
turing his baggage, then making a line of 
several miles in the direction of Middle- 
town. To avert the blow he changed the 
front of his army by facing about, and pre- 
pared to attack Wayne with so much vig- 
or, that the Americans on his flanks would 
be obliged to fly to the succor of that offi. 
cer. This movement was speedily made 
by Clinton, and a large body of cavalry 
soon approached cautiously towards the 
right of Lee's troops. 

The Retreat of General Lib. 
LaFayette perceiving this, and believing 
it to be a good opportunity to gain the rear 
of the division of the enemy marching 
against them, rode quickly up to Lee, and 
asked permission to make the attempt.-- 
"Sir," replied Lee, "you do not know 
British soldiers; we cannot stand against 
them, we shall certainly be driven back at 
first, and we must be cautious." LaFay- 
ette replied, " It may be so, general, but 
British soldiers have been beaten, and 
they may be again ; at any rate I am dia- 
posed to make the trial." Lee so far com- 
plied as to order the marquis to wheel hie 
column by his right, and gain and attack 
the enemy's left. At the same time' he 
weakened Wayne's detachment on the 
left, by ordering the regiment* of Wesson, 
Stewart, and Livingston to the support ot 
the right. He then rode toward Oswald's 
battery to reconnoitre. At that moment 
to his great astonishment, as he said, Lee 
saw a large portion of the British army 
marching baok on the Middletown- road 
toward the Court House. Apparently dis- 
concerted, he immediately ordered his 
right to fall back. The brigades of Soott 
and Maxwell, on the left, were already 
moving forward and approaching the right 
of the royal forces, who were pressing 
steadily on in solid phalanx toward the 
position occupied by Lee, with the appa- 
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rent design of gaining Way no's rear and 
allocking the American right at the same 
moment. General Scott had left the wood, 
crossed a morass, and was forming for ac- 
tion on the plain, and Maxwell was pre- 
paring to do the same, when Lee ordered 
the former to re-enter the v/ood, arrange 
his column there and await further direc- 
tions. Perceiving the retrograde move- j 
ment on the right, and perhaps mistaking j 
the spirit of Lee's order, Scott recro»sed i 
the morass, retreated through the woods 
towards the Freehold meeting-house, fol 
lowed by Maxwell. As soon as intelligence 
of this movement reached Lee, he sent an 
order to LaFayette to fall back to the 
Court House. The marquis obeyed, hut 
with reluctance. As hn approached the 
Court House he learned with surprise and 
deep mortification, that a general retreat 
had begun on the right, under the imme- 
diate command ot Lee, and he was obliged 
to follow. The British pursued them as I 
far as the court house, where they halted, j 
while the Americans pressed onward across 
the morass above Can's house to the 
broken eminence called the heights of i 
Freehold, where they also halted. The I 
heat was intense, and both parties suffered | 
terribly from thirst and fatigue. In many 
places they sank ankle deep in the loose, 
sandy soil. Their rest was of short dura- | 
tion. The royal troops pressed forward, 
and Lee, instead of making a bold stand 
in his advantageous position, resumed his 
retreat toward the Freehold meeting- 
house. A panic seized the Republican 
troops, and over the broken country they 
fled precipitately and in great confusion, 
a huge portion of them passing toward 
the causeway over a broad morass, where 
many perished ; while others, overpowered 
by the heat, fell upon the earth and were 
trampled to death in the sand by those 
pressing on behind them. In the. first re- 
treat a desultory cannonade had been kept 
up by both parties, but now nothing was 
he. rd but a few musket shots and loud 
shouts of the pursuing enemy. 

While these manoeuvres in the vicinity of 
Monmouth court house were occurring, 
Washington, with the reserve, was press- 
ing forward to the support of Lee. • hen 
the latter made the discovery that a large 
covering party was in tho rear of the royal 
army, and formed his plan to cut them 
off, he sent a messenger to the comman- 
der-in-chief, assuring him that success 
must follow. On the reception of this in- 
telligence, Washington ordered the right 
wing, under General Green, to march to 
the right, " by the new church," or Free- 



hold meeting house, to prevent the turn- 
ing of that flank by the enemy, and to 
" fall into the Monmouth road a small dis- 
tance in the rear ol the court house. - ' while 
he prepared to follow with the left wing, 
directly in Lee's rear, to support him. To 
facilitate the march of the men, and to 
contribute to their comfort on that sultry 
morning, they were ordered to disencum- 
ber themselves of their packs and blank 
ets. Many laid aside their coats, and thus 
relieved, prepared for battle. 

Washington to the Front. 
While the chief was making this dispo- 
sition near the Freehold meeting-house, a 
countryman, mounted on a fleet horse, 
came in hot haste from the direction of 
the contending forces. He brought the 
astounding intelligence that the continen- 
tal troops were retreating, with the enemy 
in close pursuit. The commander-in-chief 
could not credit the report, for he had 
heard only a few cannon peals in the di- 
rection of the, court house, and lie did not 
conceive it possible that Lee would retreat 
without first giving battle. He spurred 
forward, and wiien about halfway between 
• he meeting house and the morass, he met 
the head of the first retreating column. — 
He was greatly alarmed on finding the ad- 
vanced corps falling back upon the main 
army without notice, thereby endangeiing 
the order ol the whole. Giving a hasty 
order to the commander of the first re- 
treating division to halt upon an eminence, 
Washington, with his staff', pushed across 
the causeway to the rear of the flying col- 
umn, where he met Lee, at the head of 
the second division of the retreating forces. 
The commander-in-chief was fearfully 
aroused by the conduct of tiiat officer, and 
as he rode up to Lee he exclaimed in 
words of bitter anger, and tone of wither 
ing rebuke, ''Sir, 1 desire to know what 
i3 the reason, and whence arises this dis- 
order and confusion." Stung, not so much 
by these ivords as by the manner of Wash- 
ington, Lee retorted harshly, and a few 
angry words passed between them. It was 
no time for dispute as the enemy was with- 
in fifteen minutes march of them. Wheel- 
ing his horse, Washington hastened to 
Ramsey and Stewart, in the rear, rallied 
a large portion of their regiments, and or- 
dered Oswald, with his two pieces of can- 
non, to take post upon an eminence. 15y 
a well directed fire from his battery, Os- 
wald checked the pursuing enemy. The 
presence of the chief inspired the fugitives 
with courage, and within ten minutesafter 
he appeared the retreat was suspended, 
the troops rallied and soon order ci me out 



of the midst of the utmost confusion. - 
Stewart and Ramsey formed under cover 
of the wood, and co-operated with Oswald 
in keeping the enemy at hay. While the 
British grenadiers were pouring their de- 
structive fire upon the broken ranks of 
the Americans, the voice of Washington 
seemed omnipotent with the inspiration 
of courage; it was a voice of faith to the 
despairing soldiers. Fearlessly he rode in 
the face of the iron storm, and gave his 
orders. The whole patriot army, which 
half an hour before seemed on the verge 
of destruction, panic stricken and without 
order, was now drawn up in battle array, 
and prepared to meet the enemy with a 
bold and well-arranged front. This effect- 
ed, Washington rode back to Lee, and 
pointing to the rallied troops, said : — 
" Will you, sir, command in that place?" 
" I will," eHgerly exclaimed Lee. " Then," 
said Washington, " I expect you to check 
the enemy immediately." '' Your com- 
mand shall be obeyed," replied Lee, "and 
I will not be the first to leave the field." 

Back to the main army Washington now 
hurried, and with wondrous expedition 
formed their confused ranks into battle 
order on the eminences on the western 
side of the morass. Lord Stirling was 
placed in command of the left wing ; while 
General Greene on receiving intelligence 
of Lee's retreat, had marched back and 
now took an advantageous position on the 
right of Stirling. 

General Lee displayed all his skill and 
courage in obedience to the chief's order 
to " check the enemy." A warm cannon 
ade had commenced between the Ameri- 
can and British artillery on the right of 
Stewart and Ramsey when Washington re- 
crossed the morass to form the main army, 
while the royal light horse charged furious- 
ly upon the right of Lee's division. At 
that moment Hamilton rode up to the 
chief and said : " I will stay with you, my 
dear general, and die with you. Let us 
all die rather than retreat." But the en- 
emy pressed so closely upon them with an 
overwhelming force, that the Americans 
were obliged to give way. As they emerged 
from the woods, the belligerents seemed 
completely intermingled. 

The enemy next attacked Livingston's 
regiment and Varnum's brigade, which 
lined a hedgerow ihat stretched across the 
open field in front of the causeway over 
the morass. Here the conflict raged se- 
verely for some time. Some American ar- 
tillery took post on an eminence in the 
rear of the fence, and played with 



power; but the Stilish cavalry, and a 
large body of infantry, skillful in ihf 
use of the bayonet, charging simul- 
taneously upon the Americans, broke 
their ranks. Lee immediately ordered 
Vamum and Livingston, together with 
the artillery, to retreat across the morass, 
while Colonel Ogden, with his men drawn 
up in a wood near the causeway, gallantly 
covered the whole as they crossed. Lee 
was the last to leave the field and brought 
off'Ogden's corps, the rear of the retreat- 
ing troops, in admirable order. Instant- 
ly forming them in line upon the slope on 
the western side of the morass, he rode to 
Washington and said, " Sir, here are my 
troops; how is it your pleasure that I 
should dispose of them?" The poor fel- 
lows had thus far borne the whole brunt 
of the battles and retreats of the day ; 
Washington, therefore, ordered him to ar- 
range them in the rear of Englishtown, 
while he prepared to engage the enemy 
himself with the fresh troops of the sec- 
oud and main divisions of the army. 
The General Action. 
The action now became general. The 
second line of the main army wasspeedily 
formed in the wood which covered the 
eminence on the western side of the mo- 
rass, the left commanded by Lord Stirling, 
the right by General- Greene, and the 
center by Washington himself. Wayne, 
with an advanced corps, was stationed up- 
on an eminence, in an orchard, n few rods 
south of .the parsonage, while a park >f 
artillery was placed in battery on Comb's 
Hill, beyond a marsh, on his right. The 
battery commanded the height upon 
which the enemy was stationed, and did 
great service. The British, finding them- 
selves warmly opposed in front attempted 
to turn the American flank, but were re- 
pulsed. They also moved toward the 
American right, but, being enfilaed by a 
severe cannonade from a battery under 
Knox, upon a commanding piece of 
ground occupied by General Greene, they 
fell back. Wayne, in the meantime, kept 
up a brisk fire upon the British center 
from his position in the orchard, and re- 
peatedly repulsed the royal grenadiers, 
who several times crossed the hedgerow 
and advanced upon him. Colonel Monck- 
toii, their commander, perceiving that 
success depended upon driving Wayue 
from his position, haraunged his men, and, 
forming them in solid column, advanced 
to the charge with all the regularity of a 
corps on parade. Wayne's troops were 
partially sheltered by a barn, situated 
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very near the one now standing a few rods 
from the parsonage. He ordered them to 
reserve their fire until the enemy ap- 
proached very near, and then with sure 
aim, pick out the officers. Silently the 
British advanced until within a few rods 
of the Americans, when Monckton waved 
his sword, with a shout ordered his grena- 
diers to charge. At the same moment 
Wayne gave a signal ; a terrible volley 
poured destruction upon the assailants, 
and almost every British officer fell.— 
Among them was their brave leader, Col- 
onel Monckton. Over his body the war- 
riors fought desperately, hand to hand, 
until the Americans secured it, and car- 
ried it to their rear. Hotly the conflict 
raged, not only at the center of the 
enemy's line, but at various other points. 
Wayne finally repulsed the grenadiers, 
and the whole British army soon gave 
way and fell back to the heights above 
Carr's house occupied by General Lee in 
the morning. It was a strong position, 
flanked by thick woods and morasses, 
with only a narrow way of approach on 
their front. . 

It was now almost sunset, yet Washing- 
ton resolved to follow up his advantage, 
and attack them in their new and strong 
position. For that purpose, he ordered 
General Poor, with his own and the Caro- 
lina brigade, to move around to their 
right; General Woodford to gain their 
left, and the artillery to gall them in front. 
There were so many impediments, ow- 
ing to the broken character of the ground, 
that twilieht came on before a proper dis- 
position for battle could be made, and 
the attack was postponed until morning. 
The army reposed that night upon their 
arms upon the battle field, ready to spring 
upon their Drey at the first gleam of 

Ught. 

The Retkeat of the British. 

Wrapped in his cloak, the chief over- 
powered with fatigue, slumbered, with 
his suite, beneath a broad oak, around 
which many of the slain slept their last 
■leep. He felt certain of victory when his 
troops, refreshed, should rise to battle; 
but the morning light brought disappoint- 
ment. At midnight, under cover of dark- 
ness, Sir Henry Clinton put his weary 
host in motion. With silent steps col- 
umn alter column left the camp and hur- 
ried toward Sandy Hook. So secret was 
the movement and so deep the sleep of 
the patriots, that the troops of Poor, lying 
close by the enemy, were ignorant of then- 



departure until at dawn, they saw the de- 
serted camp of the enemy. They had been 
gone more than three hours. Washing- 
ton, considering the distance they had 
gained, the fatigue of his men, the ex- 
treme heat of the weather, and the deep, 
sandy country, with but little water, 
deemed pursuit fruitless, and Sir Henry 
Clinton escaped. Washington marched 
with his army to Brunswick, and thence, 
to the Hudson River, which he crowed at 
King's Ferry, and encamped near White 
Plains, in Westchester county. The Jer- 
sey brigade and Morgans corps were left 
to hover on the enemy's rear, but they 
performed no essential service. liie 
British army reached Sandy Hook on the 
30th, where Lord Howe's fleet, having 
come round from the Delaware, was in 
readiness to convey them to New York. 

The Battle of Monmouth was one ol the 
most severely contested during the war. 
Remarkable skill and bravery were dis- 
played on both sides, after the shameful 
retreat of Lee, and the events of the day 
were highly creditable to the military 
genius of both commanders. Victory lor 
the Americans was twice denied them 
during the day, first by the retreat of Lee 
in the morning and secondly, by the un- 
accountable detention of Morgan and his 
brave riflemen at a distance from the 
field For hours the latter was at Rich- 
mond Mills (>humars Mills, near Blue 
Ball) three miles below Monmouth Court 
House, awaiting orders, in an agony of de- 
sire to engage in the battle, for he was 
within sound of its fearful tumult, lo 
and fro he strode, uncertain what course 
to pursue, and like a hound in the leash, 
panting to be away to action. Why he 
was not allowed to participate in the con- 
flict we have no means of determining.— 
It appears probable that had he fallen up- 
on the British rear, with his fresh troops, 
at the close of the day, Sir Henry Clinton 
and his army might have shared the fate 
of the British at Saratoga. 

The hottest of the conflict occurred 
near the spot where Monckton fell. Very 
few of the Americans were killed, on the 
west side of the morass, but many were 
slain in the field with Monckton, and lay 
among the slaughtered grenadiers of the 
enemy. The Americans lost in killed, 
six officers and sixty-one non commission- 
ed officers and privates. The woum-ea 
were twenty-four officers and one hundred 
and thirty-six non-commissioned officers 
and privates, in all two hundred ana 
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twenty-eight. The missing amounted to 
one hundred and thirty; but many of 
thorn hnving dropped down through fa- 
tigue, soon joined the army. Among the 
slain were Liuet. Colonel Bonner, of 
Pennsylvania, and Major Dickinson, of 
Virginia. The British left four officers 
and two hundred and forty-five non com- 
missioned officers and privates on the 
field. They buried some, ar i took many 
of their wounded with them- Fifty-nine 
of their soldiers perished by the heat, with- 
out receiving a wound; they lay under 
the trees, and by rivulets, wither they had 
crawled for shade and water. 

(The official report of General Washing- 
ton slates that of the Americans eight 
officers and sixty-one non-commissioned 
officers and privates were killed ; wound- 
ed eighteen officers and one hundred and 
forty-two non commissioned officers and 
privates ; missing five sergeants and one 
hundred and twenty-six rank and file, 
some of whom dropped from fatigue and 
heat afterwards reported for duly. 

The official report of General Clinton 
says that of the British four officers and 
sixty-one non commissioned officers were 
killed and fifty-nine died from fatigue ; 
fifteen officers and one hundred and fifty- 
five non-commissioned officers ana pri- 
vates were wounded and sixty eight miss- 
ing)- 

From Marshall's Life ol Washington.* 

About the time the command of lhe 
army devolved on sir Henry Clinton, or 
ders were received for the evacuation ot 
Philadelphia. The part it was now evi- 
dent France was about to take in the war, 
the naval force which had been prepared 
by that power before she declared herself, 
and which was now ready to act, rendered 
Philadelphia a dangerous position, and de- 
termined the administration entirely to 
abandon the Delaware. 

The preparations for this movement 
could not be made unobserved. The de 
sign was scon penetrated by the com- 

* Tlie Life of Georgo Washington. Commander in 
Chiefol the American Forces during the War which 
established tho Indepemleuee of his Country, ami 
First President of the United Stales. Complied under 
tho inspection or :he Honorable Dushrod Washington, 
from Original Papers bequeathed to him by his de- 
ceased relative and now in possession of the author. 
To which is prefixed, an Introduction, containing a 
compendious view of tho Colonies planted by the 
English on tho Coutitieut of North America, from 
their settlement to tho commencement of that war 
which terminated in their Independence, flv John 
Manila 1 1, Philadelphia. Priuttd uud Published by 
C. P. Wayne, 1805. 



mander in chief, and had constituted one 
motive for detaching the marquis de La- 
fayette over the Schuykill. 

It was, however, not easy, absolutely to 
determine the precise object, or course of 
the enemy. The preparations making in 
Philadelphia, were such as equally denot- 
ed an expedition to the south, an embark- 
ation of the whole army for New York, or 
elsewhere, or an intention of marching to 
that city through New Jersey. The latter 
was, in the opinion ol the commander in 
chief, the plun contemplated ; but those 
were not wanting who were sanguine 
enough to hope that the war in the Uni- 
ted Slates was no longer to be prosecuted. 

In the meantime, every exertion was 
made by General Washington to strength- 
en his army. The detatchments were 
called in, and the state governments 
pressed to expedite the march of their 
new levies. 

This subject had been taken up imme- 
diately alter going into winter quarters, 
and an army of forty thousand men for 
the campaign had been required by Con- 
gress. The strongest representations were 
made to the states, of the importance of 
bringing their quotas into the field early 
in the spring, and of the dangers to which 
America had already been exposed from 
their delaying to furnish their recruits by 
the time the season would admilof action. 
But such were the real difficulties to bo 
encountered by the states in raising men ; 
and such the waste of time unadvoidable 
in a system where the essential powers of 
government were vested in so many dis- 
tinct bodies, that the spring was far ad- 
vanced before the ranks were strengthen- 
ed by any new levies; and in some in- 
stances, when the soldiers should have 
been in camp, the legislature was deliber- 
ating on the means of raising them. 

Sensible of the difficulty of recruiting 
infantry, as well as of the vast importance 
of a superiority in point of cavalry; and 
calculating on the patriotism of theyoung, 
and the wealthy, if the means should be 
furnished them of serving their country 
in a character which would be compatible 
with their feelings, and with that pride of 
station which exisis everywhere; it was 
earnestly recommended by congress to 
the young gentlemen of property and 
spirit in the several states, 10 embody 
themselves into troops of cavalry, to serve 
without pay until the close of the year. — 
Provisions were to be found for themselves 
and horses, and compensation lo be made 
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for any horses which might be lost in ser- 
vice. This resolution did not produce the 
effect expected from it. The volunteers 
were few, and late in joining the army. 

In the meantime, sir Henry Clinton 
hastened his preparations lor the evacua- 
tion of Philadelphia; and the opinion 
that he intended to reach New York 
through the Jerseys, gained ground. 

General Maxwell, with the Jersey Bri- 
gade, was ordered over the Delaware to 
take post about Mount Holly, and to join 
major general Dickenson, who was begin- 
ning to assemble the militia ol that State, 
for the purpose of co-operating with the 
continental troops, in breaking down the 
bridges, falling trees in the roads, and 
otherwise embarrassing the march of the 
British general, should he attempt to 
reach New York by land. These troops 
wero ordered to be careful not to expose 
themselves to a coup-de-main, and gener- 
al Dickenson was advised to keep his mi- 
litia in small light parties, hovering on 
the flanks of the enemy, so as to gall them 
on their march, without exhibiting an ob- 
ject of sufficient magnitude to induce any 
concerted plan atiainst him. 

A stronger detachment was requested, 
and general Gates, who now again com- 
manded in the northern department, 
called earnestly for a re-enforcement to 
enable him to guard the highlands on the 
Hudson : but the state of the army did 
not admit of such a division. A report 
prevailed in Philadelphia that Sir Henry 
Clinton designed n visit to Valley Forge, 
before he took leave of Pennsylvania; and 
although this threat was not to be regard- 
ed while the army was kept entire, it was 
probable that such a distribution of the 
troops as was solicited would induce them 
to realize it. The determination, there- 
fore, to keep the army in force, and in its 
present station, until Philadelphia should 
be absolutely evacuated, was rigidly ad- 
hered to; and while the means to that 
end were taking, magazines were laid up 
to support it in its inarch either to Fish- 
kill or toward the lower parts of the Hud- 
son. . . 

In this state of things, authentic intelli- 
gence was received that great part of the 
British armv had crossed the Delaware, 
and that the residue would undoubtedly 
soon pass that river. 

The opinion of all the general officers 
was required on the course now proper to 
be pursued. As it was an event which had 
been for some time expected, the subject 



had of course been Daturately considered. 
There were no advocates for an attempt 
to cut of the rear of the enemy while 
crossing the Delaware. All concurred in 
deeming it unadvisable to attempt enter- 
ing the works about Philadelphia until 
they slfould be entirely abandoned. 

On the system to be pursued after cross- 
ing the Delaware, there was not so much 
unanimity. General Lee, who had lately 
been exchanged, and whose military ex- 
perience gave great weight to his opin- 
ions, was vehement against risking either 
a general or partial engagement. Accord- 
ing to the best estimate which could be 
formed of the Btrenglh of the British 
army, it was computed at ten thousand 
effectives ; that of the Americans amount- 
ted to between ten and eleven thousand. 
General Lee was decisively of the opinion 
that, with such an equality of force, it 
would " be criminal " to hazard an action. 
He relied much on the advantageous 
ground on which their late foreign con- 
nexions had placed the United States, 
and strongly contended that only a defeat 
of their army could now endanger their 
independence. To this, he said, the army 
ought not to be exposed. It would be im- 
possible, he thought, to bring on a partial 
action, without risking its being made 
general, if such should be the choice of 
the enemy; since the detachment which 
should engage must be supported, or be 
cut to pieces. A general action ought not 
to be fought unless the advantage was 
manifestly with the American army. This 
at present was by no means the case. He 
attributed so much to the superiority of 
of the enemy in point of discipline, as to 
be of opinion that the issue of the en- 
gagement would almost certainly be un- 
favorable. 

General Du Portail, a French officer of 
considerable military reputation, main- 
tained the same opinions ; and the baron 
De Steuben also thought an action ought 
carefully to be avoided. The American 
officers seem to have been influenced by 
the councils of the Europeans, and of sev- 
enteen generals, only Wayne and Cadwal- 
ader were decidedly in favor of attacking 
the enemy. Fayette appeared inclined 
to that opinion, without openly embrac- 
ing it. General Greene also was disposed 
to hazard more than the councils of the 
majority would sanction. The country he 
thought must be protected ; and if in do- 
ing so an engagement should become uu- 
advoidable, it would be necessary to fight. 



In the morning of the I8th of June, 
Philadelphia was evacuated,* and by two 
in the afternoon, all the British troops 
were encamped on the Jersey shore, from 
Cooper's creek to Red-bank. Although 
they availed themselves to a great extent 
of the facility of transporting their effects 
by water, yet their line of march was so 
lengthened and incumbered by baggage, 
and the weather was so intensely hot, 
that they were under the necessity of pro- 
ceeding very slowly. Indeed their move- 
ments wore the appearance of purposed 
delay, and were well calculated to favor 
the opinion, that Sir Henry Clinton was 
willing to be overtaken, and wished for a 
general engagement. 

He proceeded slowly through Haddon- 
field.t Mount Holly, Slabtown, and Cross- 
wicks, to Allentown, and Imlaystown, 
which places he reached on the 24th. — 
General Maxwell who had been posted at 
Mount Holly, retired on his approach, 
and joined General Dickenson, who was 
collecting the Jersey militia ; but they 
were able to give very little other inter- 
ruption to the march o( the enemy, than 
was produced by breaking up the bridges 
in his route. 

Thus far the road taken by sir Henry 
Clinton left his future destination entirely 
uncertain. Admitting New York to be 
his immediate object, he might either 
take the direct course to Amboy, or pur- 
sue the lower and rather more circuitous 
route to Sandy-hook. It was believed by 
some that he designed to occupy the high 
country, and to bring on a general en- 
gagement, or to seize the passes through 
the highlands of the Hudson. He had 
not yet diverged from the course proper 
for the attainment of either of these ob- 
jects. 

As his line of march, until he passed 
Crosswicks, lay directly upon the Dela- 
ware, and at no great distance from it, 
general Washington, who was in motion 
the day on which Philadelphia was evacua- 
ted, found it necessary to make an exten- 
sive circuit, and cross that river higher 
U P, at Coryell's ferry. The movements of 
the British general were so very slow, as 

* While the British army wore moving down Second 
Hreot captain M'Laue, with a tew light horse and an 
hundred infantry, entered the the city, and cut oO and 
CB Ptured one captain, one provost marshall, one guide 
to the army, and 30 privates, without sustaining any 
I( >bs.— Author's note 

t The night that the British encamped at Haddon- 
° p lii, M'Lane, by orders from geueral Arnold, passed 
through their camp, and reported their situation to the 
general. 



to strengthen the opinion that he wished 
a general engagement, and as this, accord- 
ing to the plan settled in council, was to 
be avoided by the American army, Wash- 
ington kept possession of the high ground, 
in Jersey, which enabled him to retain a 
choice, either of coming to, or avoiding 
an action ; and at the same time, to con- 
tinue in the direct course to cover the im 
portani passes in the highlands, if there 
should be any indications of an intention 
to make a rapid movement against them. 
He crossed the river on the 22d, and re- 
mained the 23d at Hopewell, in the high 
country, adjacent to the ferry. 

General Arnold, whose wounds were not 
sufficiently healed to fit him for active 
service, was appointed to take possession 
of Philadelphia. He was directed to de- 
tach about four hundred continental 
troops, and as many militia as could be 
collected in the city, and the adjacent 
country, to advance on the rear of the ene- 
my. If general Cadwalader could be pre- 
vailed on to command them, he was 
named by Washington for that service, as 
an officer in whom full confidence might 
be placed. Cadwalader engaged in it with 
alacrity, but could only add to his conti- 
nental force about fifty volunteers from 
Philadelphia, and about forty militia from 
the neighborhood, who were commanded 
by general Lacy. 

While at Hopewell, Morgan was de- 
tached with orders to gain the right flank 
of the enemy, and use his utmost endeav- 
ors to annoy it. 

Sir Henry Clinton was now encamped at 
and about Allentown. The main body of 
the American army was in Hopewell town- 
ship, about five miles from Princeton. — 
Major general Dickenson with the Jersey 
militia, consisting of about one thousand 
men, and a brigade of continental troops 
commanded by Maxwell hung on the left 
flank of the enemy, toward his rear. Gen- 
eral Cadwalader with Jackson's regiment, 
and a very few militia, was entirely in his 
rear ; and colonel Morgan with a regi 
ment of six hundred men, was on his 
right. These detachments were furnished 
with guides by general Dickenson, and 
were ordered to harass the enemy as much 
as possible and to keep up a constant com- 
munication with the commander in chief, 
who proposed to regulate his movements 
by those of the hostile army. 

Notwithstanding the almost concurrent 
opinion of the general officers against risk- 
ing an action, Washington appears to 
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have been strongly inclined to that meas- 
ure. With a mind of uncommon firmness, 
lie possessed a temper enterprising, as well 
as cautious, and could not readily be per- 
suaded that, with an army which he be- 
lieved to be rather superior in point of 
numbers to the enemy, he put too much 
in hazard by fighting him. The situation 
of the two armies therefore was once more 
submitted to the consideration of the gen- 
eral officers. His own, exclusive of Max- 
well's brigade, was stated to amount, ac- 
cording to a field return received a few 
days before, to ten thousand six hundred 
and eighty-four effective rank and file. — 
The force of the enemy could not be so 
accurately stated, but was believed to 
be rather less than ten thousand. This 
was the seventh day since the evacuation 
of Philadelphia, and in that time, the 
British army had marched less than forty 
miles. They were by the latest advices 
in two columns, the one on the Allentown 
and the other on the Bordentown road. 

Under these circumstances, he asked, 
whether it would be advisable, of choice, 
to hazard a general action? and If it 
would, whether it should be brought on 
by an immediate general attack, by a par- 
tial attack, or by taking such a position as 
must compel the enemy to become the as- 
sailants? 

If the council should be of opinion that 
it was unadvisiable to hazard an engage- 
ment, then he asked what measures could 
be taken, with safety to the army, to an- 
noy the enemy in his march, should he 
proceed through the Jerseys? 

The same opinion respecting a general 
action which had been given the day be- 
fore the movement from Valley-forge, was 
repeated. The proposition was peremptor- 
ily and decidedly negatived. But it was 
proposed to strengthen the corps on the 
left flank of the enemy, with a re-enforce- 
ment of fifteen hundred men, to act as oc- 
casion might serve; and that the main 
body of the army should preserve such a 
relative position, as would enable it to act 
as circumstunces should require. 

In pursuance of this opinion of his mili- 
tary council, a detachment of fifteen bun 
dred select men, under brigadier general 
Scott, was immediately formed, and 
marched to the lines ; and the next day 
the army moved forward to Kingston. 

Though every general officer except 
Wayne had signed the opinion given on 
the 24th, respecting the strength of his 
detachment, yet the council had on that 



point been nearly equally divided. Those 
who were decidedly against hazarding a 
serious action, either geneial or partial, 
thought the number agreed on competent 
to every purp ise which ought to be con- 
templated ; while others, who privately 
wished to bring on something more than 
light skirmishing, but had not sufficient 
confidence in themselves to hazard the 
responsibility of openly advising the 
measure, were desirous of augmenting it 
to two thousand or two thousand five hun- 
dred men. 

General Washington still retained his in- 
clination to engage the enemy, and find- 
ing himself supported by the private wish- 
es ofsome officers whom he highly valued, 
he determined to take his measures on 
his own responsibility, and without calling 
another council. Hearing that the enemy 
were on their march towards Monmouth 
court-house, he resolved still further to 
strengthen the forces on the lines ; and, 
in pursuance of this resolution, dispatched 
brigadier general Wayne with a further 
detachment of one thousand select men. 

As the continental troops now in front 
of the main army amounted to at least 
four thousand men, a number believed to 
be capable of rendering the service expect- 
ed from them, he deemed it proper to 
employ a major general to collect and 
command them. 

This tour of duty, major general Lee had 
a right to claim. But as he had declared 
himself openly and strongly against haz- 
arding even a partial engagement, and ex- 
pected that, in conformity with the advice 
signed by all the general officers then in 
camp, with one single exception, nothing 
would be attempted further than merely 
to reconnoitre the enemy, and restrain 
plundering parlies, he showed no disposi- 
tion to ussert his claim. Unintentionally 
promoting the private wishes of general 
Washington, that the command should be 
given to an officer whose view of the ser- 
vice comported more with his own, Lee 
yielded this important tour of duty to La 
Fayette. The orders given this general 
were, to proceed immediately with the de- 
tachment, and to form ajunction as ex- 
peditiously as possible with that under 
general Scott ; to use the most effectual 
me >ns for gaining the enemy's left flank, 
and rear, and giving them every degree of 
annoyance. All the continental parties 
on the lines were placed under his com- 
mand, and he was directed to take such 
measures in concert with general Dicken- 
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son, as would most impede the march of 
the British army, and occasion them the 
greatest loss. For these purposes, he was 
to attack them as opportunities might of- 
fer, by detachment, and, if a proper open- 
ing should be given, he was to act against 
them with the whole force under com- 
mand. 

A letter was at the same time addressed 
to general Dickenson, placing the militia 
under the orders of LaFayette. 

The dispositions and orders manifest 
conclusively the intention and wish of the 
commander in chief. They could scarce- 
ly fail to bring on an engagement. — 
Wayne had openly espoused that measure, 
and LaFayette, although against seeking 
a general action, had been in favor of a 
partial one. Of consequence, if any prop- 
er occasion offered, he would certainly at- 
tack with hia whole force, which would as 
certainly produce such measures on the 
part of the enemy, as wouH render it 
proper to support him with the whole 
army. He was accompanied too by colonel 
Hamilton, who felt the strongest desire to 
signalize the detachment, and to accom- 
plish ah the wishes of the commander-in 
chief. 

Immediately after detaching this addi- 
tional body of troops, general Washington 
moved to Cranberry, in order to be suffi- 
ciently near to support them. He reached 
that place about nine next morning, 
(June 26) 

The intense heat of the weather, a heavy 
storm, and a temporary want of provisions, 
prevented the army from resuming its 
march that day. The advanced corps be- 
ing differently circumstanced, had prassed 
forward, and taken a position on the Mon 
mouth road, about five miles in rear of 
the enemy, with the intention of attack- 
ing them next morning on their march. — 
It was found too remote, and too far on 
the right, to be supported in case of ac 
tion, and orders were therefore sent to the' 
marquis, to file off by his left towards 
Englishtown. These orders were executed 
early in the morning of the 27th. 

Although general Lee had at first been 
disposed to yield the advanced party to 
LaFayette, from an opinion that no effec- 
tive service was intended, and that his 
station in the army was more honorable, 
that officer had scarcely marched, when 
Lee began to regret this decision. He per 
ceived that, in the opinion of all the gen- 
eral officers, a greater importance was at- 
tached to this command, than he had al- 



lowed to it; and that his reputation was 
in danger of being in some degree impaired 
by connecting his strenuous opposition to 
even a partial action, with his afterwards 
declining the command of a very strong 
detachment, which it was expected would 
fall in with, and engage the rear of the 
enemy. He therefore now solicited ear- 
nestly for the command he had before de- 
clined accepting. 

To relieve the feelings of Lee without 
wounding those of LaFayette, general 
Washington detached him with two other 
brigades to Englishtown, to support the 
Marquis. He would of course, have the 
direction of the whole front division, which 
would now amount to five thousand men ; 
but it was expressly stipulated, th«t if any 
enterprise had been already formed by La 
Fnyelte, it should be carried into execu- 
tion }.s if the commanding officer had not 
been changed. To this condition Lee ac- 
ceded, and with two additional brigades 
joined the front division of the army, the 
whole of which encamped at Englishtown. 
The main army also moved forward, and 
encamped about three miles in his rear. — 
Morgan's corps still hovered on the right 
flank of the British, and general Dicken 
son on their left. 

■Sir Henry Oli-nton had taken a very 
strong position. He lay on the high 
grounds about Monmouth court-house, 
having his right flank in the skirt of a 
small wood, while his left was secured by 
a very thick one, and a morass running 
towards his rear. His whole front was al- 
so covered by a wood, and. for a consider- 
able distance towards his left, by a morass. 
This position seemed unassailable; and 
the British were within twelve miles of the 
high grounds about Middletown, after 
reaching which, they would be perfectly 
secure. 

Under these circumstances, general 
Washington determined to attack their 
rear the moment they should move from 
their ground. This determination was 
immediately communicated to general 
Lee, who was ordered to make his disposi- 
tions for the attack, and to keep his troops 
constantly lying on their arms, that he 
might be in readiness to take advantage 
of the first movement of the enemy. Cor- 
responding orders were also given to the 
rear division of the army. 

About five in the morning of the 28th, 
intelligence was received from general 
Dickenson, that the front of the enemy 
was in motion. The troops were imme- 
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diately put under arms, and orders were 
dispatched to general Lee, directing him 
to move on and attack the rear, " unless 
there should be powerful reasons to the 
contrary." He was at the same time in- 
formed, that the main army would be on 
its march to support him. 

Sir Henry Clinton had perceived from 
the appearances on his flanks and rear on 
the 27th, that the American army was in 
his nighborhood, and had therefore 
changed the order of his march. The 
whole baggage was placed under the care 
of general Knyphausen, while tne strength 
and flower of his army, entirely unincum- 
bered, formed the rear division, under the 
particular command of lord Cornwallis, 
which he accompanied in person. 

To avoid pressing on general Knyphau- 
sen. Cornwallis remained on his ground 
until about eight, and then descending 
from the heights of Freehold, into a plain 
of about three miles in extent, took up his 
line of march in rear of the tront division.* 
On receiving the orders which had been 
given in the preceding evening, and re- 
pealed in the morning, general Lee had 
made the dispositions necessary for their 
execution ; and, soon after the rear of the 
enemy was in motion, he prepared to at- 
tack it. General Dickenson had been di- 
rected to detach some of his beBt troops, 
to take such a position as to co-operate 
with him ; and Morgan was ordered to 
act on their right flank, but with so much 
caution, as to be able readily to extricate 
himself, and to form a junction with the 
main body, should it be necessary. 

Lee appeared on the heights of Free- 
hold soon after the enemy had left them, 
and following the British into the plain, 
gave directions to general Wayne to at- 
tack their covering party in the rear so as 
to halt them, but not to press them suffi- 
ciently either to force them up to the 
main body, or to draw re-enforcements 
from thence to their aid. In the mean- 
time, he proposed to gain their Iront by 
a shorter road on their left, and entirely 
intercepting their communication with the 
line, to bear them off before they could be 
assisted. 

While in the execution of this design, a 
gentleman of general Washington's suite 
came up to gain intelligence, and to him, 
Lee communicated his present object. 

Before ho reached the point of destina- 
tion, there was reason to believe that the 
enemy were in m uch greater force, than 

• Letter of Sir Henry Clinton. 



had been expected. The intelligence on 
this subject was contradictory, and the 
face of the country, which was a good deal 
covered with woods, was well calculated 
to conceal the truth. He. therefore, 
deemed it advisable to reconnoitre them 
in person,, and to satisfy himself, from his 
own view, of iheir numbers. 

Sir Henry Clinton, soon after the rear 
division was in full march, had received 
intelligencer that a column of the Ameri- 
cans was on his left flank. This being a 
corps of militia, was soon dispersed, and 
the march continued. W hen his rear guard 
had descended from the hills, he saw it 
followed by a strong corps, soon after 
which, a cannonade upon it was com- 
menced from some pieces of artillery com- 
manded by colonel Oswald, and at the 
same time.'he received intelligence that a 
respectable force had shown itself on both 
his flanks. Believing a design to have 
been formed on his baggage, which in the 
defiles through which it was to pass, 
would be considerably exposed, he deter- 
mined, in order to secure it from the 
danger with which it was threatened, to 
attack the troops in his rear with all his 
force, so vigorously, as to compel them to 
call off those on his flanks. This induced 
him to march back his whole rear divi- 
sion, which movement was making, as 
Lee advanced for the purpose of recon- 
noitring, to the front of the wood which 
adjoined the plain that has been mention- 
ed. He s >on perceived himself to have 
been mistaken in the force which formed 
the rear of the British ; but he yet pro- 
posed to engage on that ground, although 
his judgment, as was afterwards stated by 
himself, on an inquiry into his conduct, 
disapproved of it; there being a morass 
immediately in his rear, which could not 
be passed without difficulty, and which 
would necessarily impede the arrival ot re- 
enforcements to his aid, and embarrass 
his retreat should he be finallv overpow- 

e, This was about ten. While both armies 
were preparing for action, and perioral' 
ing those previous manoeuvres wine-'' 
each deemd necessary, general Scott l« 
stated by general Lee) mistook an i o 
lique march of an American column toi 
retreat; and, in the apprehension of. o 
ing abandoned, left his position, and re 
passed the ravine in his rear. 

Being himself of opinion, that ^ 
ground on which the army was draW ",^ 
was by no means favorable to them, 
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did not correct the errc* Scott had com- 
mitted, but directed the whole detach 
ment to regain the heights they had 
passed. He was pressed by the enemy, 
and some slight skirmishing ensued dur- 
ing this retrograde movement, in which 
not much loss was sustained on either 
^-ide. 

When the first firing announced the 
commencement of the action, the rear di- 
vision of the army threw off their packs, 
and advanced rapidly the support of the 
front. As they approached the scene of 
action, general Washington, who had re- 
ceived no intelligence from Lee notifying 
his retreat, rode forward ; and about noon, 
after the army had marched about five 
miles, to his utter astonishment and 
mortification, met the advanced corps re- 
tiring before the enemy, without having 
made a single effort to maintain Iheir 
ground. Those whom lie first fell in with, 
neither understood the motives which had 
governed general Lee, nor his present de- 
sign ; and could give no other informa- 
lion than that, by his orders, they had 
fled without fighting. 

General Washington rode to the rear of 
the division, which he found closely 
pressed. There he met Lee, to whom he 
spoke in terms of same warmth, implying 
disapprobation of his conduct. He also 
guve immediate order? to the regiments, 
commanded by colonel Stewart, and lieu- 
tenant-colonel Ramsay, to form on a piece 
of ground which he deemed proper for 
the purpose of checking the enemv, who 
were advancing rapidly on them. Gener- 
al Lee was then ordered to take proper 
measures with the residue of his force to 
stop the British column on that ground, 
and the commander-in chief rode back 
himself to arrange the rear division of the 
army 

These orders were executed with firm- 
ness. A sharp conflict ensued, and when 
forced from the ground on which he had' 
been placed, Lee brought off his troops in 
good order, and was then directed to form 
"> the rear of Enilishtown. 

The check thus given the enemy af- 
forded lime to draw up the left wing and 
second line of the American army on an 
eminence, partly in a wood, and partly in 
a " open field, covered by a morass in front. 
J,f "d Stirling, who commanded the left 
w 'ng, brought up a detachment of artillery 
^mmanded by lieutenant-colonel Carring- 
to ", with some field pieces which played 
Wll h considerable effect on the enemv, 



who had passed the morass, and were 
pressing on to the charge. These pieces, 
with the aid of several parlies of infantry 
detached for the purpose, effectually put 
a slop to their advance. The American 
artillery were drawn up in the open field, 
and maintained their ground with admira- 
ble firmness, under a heavy and persever- 
ing fire from the British field artillery. 

The right wing of the army was for the 
day commanded by general Greene. To 
expedite the march, and to prevent the 
enemy from turning the right flank, he 
had been ordered to file off by the new 
church, two miles from Englishtown, and 
to fall into the Monmouth road, a small 
distance in the rear of the court-house, 
while the residue of the army proceeded 
directly to that place. He had advanced 
on this road considerably to thenght, and 
rather beyond the ground on which the 
armies were now engaged, when he was 
informed of the retreat of the party com- 
manded by Lee, and of the new disposi- 
tion of the troops occasioned by that cir- 
cumstance. He immediately changed his 
route, and marching up with the wing he 
commanded, took an advantageous posi- 
tion on the right. 

Finding themselves warmly opposed in 
front, the enemy attempted to turn the 
lett flank of the American army, but were 
repulsed, and driven back by parties of 
infantry detached to oppose them. They 
then attempted the right with as little 
success. 

General Greene had advanced a body of 
troops with artillery to a commanding 
piece of ground in his front, which not 
only disappointed their design of turning 
the right, but severely enfiladed the party 
which yet remained in front of the left 
wing. At this moment, general Wayne 
was advanced with a body of infantry to 
engage them in front, who kept up so hot 
and well directed a fire of musketry, that 
they soon gave way, and withdrew behind 
the ravine, to the ground on which the 
first halt had been made, where the action 
had commenced immediately after the ar- 
rival of general Washington. 

Here the British line was formed on 
very strong ground. Both flanks were se- 
cured thick woods, and morasses, while 
their front could only be reached through 
a narrow pass. The day had been intense- 
ly hot, and the troops were very much fa- 
tigued. Notwithstanding thiscircumstance, 
and the difficulty with "which the enemy 
could be approached, general Washington 
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resolved to renew the engagement. For 
this purpose he ordered brigadier general 
Poor, with his own and the Carolina brig- 
ade, to eain their right flank, while Wood- 
ford with his brigade, should turn their 
left. At the same time the artillery were 
ordered to advance and play on them in 
front These orders were obeyed with 
alacrity, but the impediments on the 
flanks of the enemy were so considerable 
that before they could be overcome, and 
the troops could approach them near 
enough to commence the attack, it was 
nearly dark. Under these circumstance 
,t was thought most advisable to defer 
further operations until next morning-— 
For the purpose of commencing them with 
the return of liflht, the brigades which had 
been detached to the flanks of the enemy, 
continued on their ground through tlie 
night, and the other troops lay on their 
arms in the field of battle, in order to be 
in perfect readiness to support them.— 
General Washington, who had through 
the day been extremely active, and entire- 
ly regardless of personal danger, passed 
the night in his cloak in the midst ot his 
soldiers. In the meantime, the British 
were employed in removing their wound- 
ed. About midnight, they marched 
away in such silence, that their retreat 
was affected without the knowledge ot 
general Poor, though he lay very near 

As it was perfectly certain that they 
would gain the high grounds about Mid- 
dletown belore it would be practicable to 
overtake them, in which position they 
eould not be attacked with any advan- 
tage ; as the face of the country afforded 
no'prospect of opposing their embarka- 
tion ; and as the battle already lought had 
terminated in such a manner as to make 
a general impression favorable to the rep- 
utation of the American arms ; it was 
thought advisable to relinquish the pur- 
suit. Leavinc the Jersey brigade, Mor- 
gan's corps, and M' Lane's command* to 
hover about them, to countenance deser- 
tion, and protect the country from their 
depredations, it was resolved to move ine 
main body of the army to the Hudson, 
and take a position which should enect- 
ually cover the important passes in the 

Highlands. 

Tnecommander-in-chiet was highly grat- 
ified with the conduct of his troops in 
this action. Their behavior, he said, after 
•The -nilftia lmd retnrme't toMioir homes immediate- 
ly after Mio notion.— AiUhnr't note. 



they recovered from the first surprise oc- 
casioned by the unexpected retreat of the 
advanced corps, could not be surpassed. 
General Wayne was particularly men- 
tioned. His conduct and bravery, it was 
declared merited peculiar commendation. 
The artille»y too were spoken of in terms 
of high praise. Both the officers and men 
of that corps who were engaged were said 
to have distinguished themselves in a re- 
markable manner. 

The loss of the Amerioans in the battle 
of Monmouth was eight officers and sixty- 
one privates killed, and about one hun- 
dred and sixty wounded. Among the 
slain were lieutenant-colonel Bonner, of 
Pennsylvania, and major Dickenson of 
Virginia, both of whom were much re- 
gretted. One hundred and thirty were 
"missing ; but of these, a considerable num- 
ber afterwards rejoined their regiments. 

In his official letter, Sir Henry Clinton 
states his dead and missing at four officers 
and one hundred and eighty-four privates; 
his wounded, at sixteen officers, and one 
hundred and fifty-four privates. This ac- 
count, so far as respects the dead, cannot 
be correct, as four officers, and two hun- 
dred and forty-five privates were buried 
on the Held by persons appointed for that 
purpose, who made their report to the 
commander-in-chief, and some few were 
afterwards found and buried, so as to in- 
crease the number to nearly three hun- 
dred. The uncommon heat of the day 
was fatal to several on both sides. 

As usual, when a battle has not been 
decisive, both parties claimed the victory. 
In the early part of the day, the advantage 
was certainlv with the British ; in the lat- 
ter part, it may be pronounced with equal 
certainty, to have been with the Ameri- 
cans. They maintained their ground, re- 
pulsed the enemy by whom they were at- 
tacked, were prevented only by the night 
and the retreat of Sir Henry Clinton from 
renewing tiie action, and suffered in killed 
and wounded less than their adversaries. 
It is true, that Sir Henry Clinton effect- 
ed what he states to have been his prin- 
cipal object, which was to save bis baggage. 
But when it is recollected, that the genera' 
officers of the American army had decided 
against hazarding an action, that this ad- 
vice must, of necessity, have trammeleu 
the conduct, and circumscribed the views 
of the commander-in-chief he will be ad- 
mitted to have effected no inconsiderable 
object, in giving the American arms the 
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appearance of superiority which was cer- 
tainly acquired by this engagement. 

Independent of the loss sustained in this 
action, the British army was considerably 
weakened in its way from Philadelphia to 
New York. About one hundred prisoners 
were made, and near a thousand soldiers, 
principally foreigners, many of whom had 
married in Philadelphia, deserted the Brit- 
ish standard during the march. 

Whilst the armies were traversing the 
Jerseys, Gates, who commanded on the 
North river, by a well-timed and judicious 
movement down the Hudson, which was 
highly approved by general Washington, 
threatened New York, for the purpose of 
restraining the garrison of that place from 
re-enforcing sir Henry Clinton, should 
bucIi a measure be contemplated. 

The conduct of Lee was generally dis- 
approved. As, however, he had possessed 
a large share of the confidence and good 
opinion of the commander-in chief, it is 
probable that explanations might have 
been made, which would have rescued him 
from the imputations cast on him, and 
have restored him to the esteem of the 
army, could his haughty temper have 
brooked the indignity he believed to have 
been offered him on the field of battle. — 
Gen. Washington had taken no measures 
in consequence of the events of that day 
and probably would have come to no res- 
olution concerning them, without an ami- 
cable explanation, when he received from 
Lee a letter, expressed in very unbeom- 
ing terms, in which he manifestly assumed 
the station of a superior, and required rep- 
aration for the injury sustained from the 
very singular expressions said to have 
been used on the day of the action by the 
commander-in-chief. 

This letter was answered after due de- 
liberation by an assurance that so soon as 
circumstances would admit of an inquiry, 
he should have an opportunity of justify- 
ing himself to the army, to America, and 
to the world in general, or of convincing 
them that he had been guilty of disobe- 
dience of orders, and misbehavior before 
the enemy. On the same day, on Lee's 
expressing a wish for a 9peedy investiga- 
tion of his conduct, and for a court-mar 
tial, rather than a court of inquiry, he was 
arrested. 

First. For disobedience of orders in 

not attacking the enemy on the 28th of 

June, agreeably to repeated instructions. 

Secondly. For misbehavior before the 

enemy on the same day, in making an 



unnecessary, disorderly, and shameful re- 
treat. 

Thirdly. For disrespect to the com- 
mander-in-chief in two letters. 

Before this correspondence had taken 
place, strong and specific charges of mis- 
conduct had been made against general 
Lee, by several officers of his detatchment, 
and particularly by generals Wayne and 
Scott. In these the transactions of the 
day, not being well understood, were rep- 
resented in colors much more unfavorable 
to Lee, than facts when properly explained 
would seem to Justify. These representa- 
tions, most probably, produced the 
strength of the expressions contained in 
the second article of the charge. A court 
martial was soon called, over which lord 
Stirling presided ; and, after a tedious in- 
vestigation, Lee was found guilty of all 
the charges exhibited against him and 
sentenced to be suspended for one year. 
This sentence was afterwards, though with 
some hesitation, approved almost unani- 
mously by congress. The court softened 
in some degree the severity of the second 
charge, by finding him guilty, not in its 
very words, but of misbehavior before the 
enemy by making an unnecessary, and, in 
some few instances, a disorderly retreat. 
Lee defended himself with his accus- 
tomed ability. He proved that, after the 
retreat had commenced in consequence of 
general Scott's repassing the ravine on 
the approach of the enemy, he had de- 
signed to form on the first advantageous 
ground he should find, and that in his 
own opinion, and in the opinion of some 
other officers, no safe and advantageous 
position had presented itself until he met 
general Washington ; at which time it 
was his intention, to fight the enemy on 
the very ground afterwards taken by that 
officer. 

He suggested a variety of reasons justify- 
ing his retreat, which, if they do not ab- 
solutely establish its propriety, give it so 
questionable a form, as to render it prob- 
able that a public examination never 
would have taken place, could his proud 
spirit have stooped to offer explanation 
instead of outrage to the commander-in- 
chief. 

His suspension gave general satisfac- 
tion through the army. Without being 
masters of his conduct as a military man 
in making the retreat, they perfectly un- 
derstood the insult offered to their gener- 
al by his letters, and, whether rightly or 
not, believed his object to have been to 
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disgrace Washington and to obtain for 
himself the supreme command. SO i de- 
votedly were all ranks attached to their 
general, that the mere suspicion of such a 
design, would have rendered his further 
continuance in the army extremely diffi- 

C Vhatever judgment may be formed on 
the propriety of retreating before the 
enemy, it seems difficult to justihy either 
the omission to keep the commander-in- 
ahief continually informed of his situa- 
tion and intentions, or the very rude let- 
ters written after the action was over. 

Congress was highly gratified with the 
success which attended their arms at 
Monmouth. In a resolution which passed 
unanimously, their thanks were glYen to 
general Washington, for the activity with 
which he marched from the camp at Val- 
lev forge, in pursuit of the enemy ; for his 
distinguished exertions in forming the 
line of battle ; and for his great good con_ 
duct in the action ; and he was requested 
to signifying the thanks of congress to the 
officers and men under his command, who 
distinguished themselves by their conduct 
and valor in the battle. 

The attention of general Washington 
was now turned principally to the North 
river, toward which the march of his 
array was directed, with the intention of 
continuing aome time shout "»veratraw. 
After remaining a few days on the h gh 
grounds of Middletown, sir Henry Clin- 
ton proceeded to Sandy hook, where he 
passed his army over to New \ork. 

From Col. Willett's Narrative.* 

Preliminary Sketch. 
Colonel Marinus Willett was born July 
31 (0 S.) 1740, in Jamaica, Long Island. 
At the age of 18 be became lieutenant of 
a company to defend the frontiers of New 
York state from the French and Indians 
and was in the disastrous attempt upon 
Fort Ticonderoga, under Lord Howe, in 
1758 He was one of the earliest to es- 
pouse the patriot cause at the outbreak of 
the Revolution, was captain of a com- 
uany in 1775, and took part in Gen. 
Schuyler's campaign. In 1776 he was com- 
missioned Lieut. Colonel, and took an 
active part in all the operations against 
the British in the neighborhood of Al- 
bany, until th e close of tha tj>ear,_when 

.nVHInt lakfiB chU-fly from hn own maiiusoripi. 



he was left in command of Fort Stanwix. 
The fall of Burgoyne having rid that sec- 
tion of the presence of the enemy, he led 
a life of comparative inactivity. 



Battle of Monmouth. 
Wearied with the inactive life he ledt 
and seeing no prospect of more brillian, 
service in that remote section at that peri- 
od Colonel Willett once more, with the 
approbation of Colonel Gansevort, set out 
to visit the commander-in chief, with the 
view of endeavouring to have the regiment 
relieved and of joining the main army ; 
objects which he was extremely desirous 
of effecting. At Peekskill he found Gen. 
Gates, and happened to be at his quarters 
on the night of the 21st of June, when an 
express from Gen. Washington brought 
advice of the evacuation of Philadelphia 
by the enemy. Gen. Gates, having sug- 
gested his intention of sending a confi- 
dential messenger to Gen. Washington, 
with a statement of the force and maga- 
zines under his command, which, as. the 
army under Washington would probably 
move that way, it was necessary he should 
be well acquainted with, Colonel Willett 
was pleased with the opportunity of offer- 
ing his services on that occasion. Having 
accordingly been furnished with a fresh 
horse, which the ouarter-masier was or- 
dered to procure for the purpose, he 
crossed tne river the next morning, and 
arrived at head-quarters the evening ot 
the same day. Having finished his busi- 
ness with the commander-in-chief, he ob- 
tained from him permission to remain 
with the army. On Wednesday the 23d 
of June, being the morning after his ar- 
rival, he was informed that a detachment 
of light troops under the command of 
general Scott, of Virginia, was ordered to 
march towards the enemy, with the in- 
tention of harassing them on their retreat. 
Having obtained an introduction to gen; 
end Scott, Colonel Willett offered lnrosell 
as a volunteer aid, and his offer being 
cordially accepted, he had the satisfaction 
Of remaining with him until after the bat- 
tle of Monmouth, which took place tne 
Sunday following. 

General Scott's detachment ot Hgn* 
troops marched the first day to within a 
few miles of the enemy's rear; in trie 
evening of the same, day it was .joined oy 
the Jersey brigade. Early the next morn- 
ing they got upon the enemy s tracm 
which they followed ; but as their c.o - 
umns were kept close and their hue o> 
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march was compact, no opportunities of 
an advantageous attack presented itself. 
A few prisoners and deserters were all 
that fell into their hands. As the weath- 
er was very warm and the country through 
which they passed barren and sandy, the 
troops suffered for want of water ; the 
more so as the enemy had taken care to 
fill up the wells. In the evening general 
Scott was re-inforced with upwards of one 
thousand men under General Wayne, and 
the command of the whole detachment 
was put under the Marquis DeLaFayette. 
Early on the morning of the 27th, an 
attempt was made to impede the march 
of the enemy by an attack upon their 
rear ; but it was ineffectual and they con- 
tinued their route to Monmouth Court 
House. In the course of the day the de- 
tachment was increased to five thousand, 
and the command conferred on general 
Lee. Early on Sunday morning, being the 
28th of June, a smart fire was commenced, 
just as the enemy began to march. This 
attack became so serious that the enemy 
found it necef-sary to halt their line and 
turn the whole of their force upon us. — 
The light infantry to which Colonel Wil- 
lett was attached, were formed on the 
edge of the w.ood, when the Marquis De 
LaFayette galloping up to them, told 
them that the British grenadiers were ad- 
vancing to gain their right, and ordered 
them to march with a quick step to op- 
pose them. This order was obeyed with 
alacrity ; but as the enemy, had halted be- 
yond a marshy piece of ground, and by 
their last movement the**jMght infantry 
had become separated from the rest of 
the troops, General Scott took an ad- 
vantageous position, which he had just 
gained when he was ordered to retire. — 
General Scott conceiving that the order 
would be countermanded, if General Lee 
were once made acquainted with the ex- 
cellence of his position, sent Colonel Wil- 
lett to give him a particular account of its 
advantages in case the enemy should ad- 
vance to attack them. Before Colonel 
Willett could find the General, he ob- 
served that all the troops were retiring ; 
w hen near the Court-House, he fell in 
with General Wayne, and at the same 
time General Scott rode up and informed 
hira that he had received a second order, 
and that the troops had of course left their 
position and were retiring. Both these 
gentlemen expressed gi;eat mortification 
: 't the measures adopted, and pointed out 
*everal important advantages which might 



be gained by waiting the attack of the 
enemy, who were then advancing pretty 
rapidly towards them. 

While Colonel Willett, with Generals 
Scott and Wayne, were conversing togeth- 
er they discovered General Lee, for the 
first time, since the troops commenced re- 
treating, on a pretty conspicuous piece oj 
ground, and, anxious to learn the cause of 
the retreat, rode fast toward him. It ap- 
pears that some person had already sug- 
gested to the General, some doubts as to 
the propriety of the movements the 
troops were making; for just as Colonel 
Willett got within reach of hearing, the 
first words that struck bis ears, from Gen- 
eral Lee, were, " It does not signify, the 
enemy have too much cavalry for us." 

The enemy, perceiviug that a retreat 
had commenced, moved forward more 
rapidly. The fire from their artillery had 
become brisk. 

The enemy had brought cavalry in 
front, and the only clever thing Colonel 
Willett witnessed, on the part of General 
Lee, was, that on observing the cavalry 
advancing he ordered some troops to a 
good position to check them ; when, calling 
his dog he left the spot where he was and 
joined the troops he had stationed to op- 
pose the enemy's cavalry. These, advanc- 
ing on a canter, received so severe a fire, 
as completely broke and dispersed them. 
Here a horse was to be seen galloping 
away without its rider, and there a horse- 
man rising from the dust. 

A brisk fire of musketry, as well as ar- 
tillery, had now commenced in different 
parts of the line. The weather was ex- 
tremely warm. Some of the troops, es- 
pecially such as had charge of field-pieces, 
were obliged to break their columns, in 
order to avoid a marsh, across which they 
could not carry the artillery. 

This was the case with some of General 
Scott's detachment of light infantry, who 
had charge of two field-pieces. This be- 
ing observed by the enemy, they detached 
a regiment of Highlanders, to attack Gen- 
eral Scott's detachment. The Highland- 
ers briskly advanced across an orchard to 
the attack, but were received by a well- 
directed fire, which killed upwards of 
thirty of them in a few minutes. 

By this time General Washington had 
arrived on the field, and put a stop to the 
retrograde moV%ment; such a line was 
formed as effectually checked the ad- 
vance of the enemy. Two formidable 
lines were formed in front of .each other, 
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to a considerable extent. The fire of ar- 
tillery from both lines was severe and not 
without execution. It was doubtful on 
which side the artillery was best served ; 
but, in every instance where our musketry 
was opposed to the enemy's, the advantage 
was, evidently, on our side. 

General Washington, who never to Col- 
onel Willett appeared so great, as he did 
on thai day,* (though to him he always 
appeared greater than anybody else) was 
mounted on a fine large sorrel horse ; he 
had a spy-glass in his hand, and from a 
commanding situation, within the line 01 
the enemy's fire, he seemed to observe 
and know everything. Firmness, com- 
posure and dignity, sat on his brow. His 
presence inspired universal ardour along 
the line, and in the poetical description 
of Mr. Addison, 

" He taught (ho doubtful battle where to rage. 
General Washington's situation within 
the line of fire, with a number of officers 
about him, appeared to attract the atten- 
tion of the enemy, so as to induce them 
to direct their fire on that more than any 
part of the line. Colonel Willett happened 
to be near him when this was evidently 
the case, and directed one of his aides to 
ride around among the officers and re- 
quest them to withdraw, as they offered a 
mark for the enemy's fire. Upon this in- 
timation a number of them withdrew, anu 
Colonel Willett then retired to that part 
of the line where the light infantry was 
formed. He had been there but a few 
minutes when two gentlemen riding slow- 
ly along, he heard one of them exclaim. 
" Poor Lee." As General Lee was near 
General Washington at the time Colonel 
Willwtl left the" spot where he was, on 
hearing the exclamation of " Poor Lee," 
he concluded he was killed, and, turning 
to the person who made the exclamation, 
enquired if Lee was shot, to which he 

•The appearance of General Washington, »»y» Col 
onel Willett, was such, as to excite admiration and re- 
load. I recollect feeliu : these seutimonts the nrst 
time J ever saw him, which was the year alter the mem- 
orable defeat of General Drnddock. He was then only 
twenty-three years of *»e. His nuuilj, Mdftte coun- 
tenance aud deportment, together with the fineness ot 
his person, forcibly attracted attontion and respect, ev 
en in those, his youthful "ays, Nineteen years had 
elapsed from that period to the timeol my seeiug him 
again, which was a few days alter he was appointed to 
command the American Army. His K reaniess appeared 
to have increased with his years. His noble counten- 
ance displayed the greatness of his mind; and his 
whole demeanour was calculated to com Bland venera- 
tion. I have seen him in a variety of situations and 
none in which he did not appear great ; but never (lid 
I see him when ho exhibited such greatness as on this 
day. 



replied " No, but he is a great deal worse 
Off, for the General has given him a most 
severe reprimand, and ordered him to 
English Town, (which was four miles in 
the" rear,) with orders to collect such scat- 
tered troops as be might find, and assem- 
ble them at that place." 

In the meanwhile, by a well timed or- 
der, General Green and Lord Stirling, 
took possession of commanding ground, 
from whence a heavy fire so enfiladed the 
enemy's line, as to compel them to re- 
treat." The position they left was instant- 
ly occupied by the American troops and 
so hot a fire poured in upon the enemy, 
as compelled them to retreat. The late 
hour of the day necessarily prevented any 
further operations, except placing such 
part of the army as had experienced the 
the least fatigue, in such positions as 
would enable them to commence another 
Attack early the next morning. But this 
was prevented by the retreat of the ene- 
my in the night leaving their wounded 
behind them.f They had taken the road 
toward Sandy Hook, and when it was dis- 
covered they had retreated, were so far 
ahead, as not to render it advisable (o pur- 
sue them with the army. Some light 
t mops were ordered to follow at a dis- 
tance, with a view of picking up any de- 
serters or stragglers from the enemy, 
while the main army filed off towards 
Brunswick ; but, learning that the enemy 
had landed at New York, they marched 
toward the Hudson, which they crossed 
at Stony Point. . 

The remainder of the campaign, ol the 
year '78, after the Battle of Monmouth, 
Colonel Willett spent with the main army, 
which encamped in West Chester County. 

From the Life of Henry Knox.* 
" Mrs. Knox arrived in camp at Valley 
Forge on May 20, 1778, soon after the news 
of the alliance with France had been re- 
ceived. She was attended from New Ha- 
ven by General Arnold, who was of great 
set vice to her during her journey, and re- 
mained with the army until it disbanded. 
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+ A. General Washington had ordered Colonel Morgan, 
with his rifle corps, which was reinforced by some 
other troops, by a circuitous march to attack the euem , » 
baggage, the victory would have been much more coin 
plate, if the attack had not been prevented by the retio 
grade movement of Geueral Lee. 

*Lifo and Correspondence of Henry Knox, M.ijor Gener- 
al in the American Revolutionary Army. By *ranci» 
S.D.aUe, Boston: Samuel G. Drake, 17 BromUeW 
stroet. 18T8. (Memorials of the Massachusetts i/iu 
cinnati Society.) 



"At the battle of Monmouth, which oc- 
curred on June 28th, and of which he 
ever after spoke with much pride, Knox 
reconnoitred in front, rallying the retreat, 
and bringing up the rear with a brisk fire 
from a battery planted in the night, di- 
rected by his brigade adjutant, the, chev- 
alier Mauduit, Duplessis. Of the services 
of this arm, Washington in general orders, 
says he "can with pleasure inform Gen. 
Knox and the, officers of the artillery that 
the enemy has done them the justice to 
acknowledge that no artillery could have 
been better served than outs.' 

"To his brother and to his wife, Knox 
wrote the particulars of this battle, and ot 
the events which preceded it: — 
To his Brother William. 
Hopewell Township, New Jersey, 
4 o'clock A. M., 25th June, 1778. 

" The enemy evacuated Philadelphia on 
the 19th. Lucy and 1 went in, bu'.itstunk 
so abominably that it was impossible to 
stay theie, as was her first design. The 
enemy are now at Allen Town, about ten 
miles southeast of Princeton, and we. are 
about six miles n-rth [of] Princeton, so 
that the two armies are now about nine- 
teen or twenty miles apart. We are now 
on the march towards them, and their 
movements this day will determine 
whether we shall come in close contact 
with each other. We have now verv nu- 
merous parties harassing and teasing them 
on all quarters. Desertion prevails ex- 
ceedingly in their army, especially among 
the Germans. Above three hundred Ger- 
man and English have deserted since they 
left Philadelphia. Had we a sufficiency 
ol numbers, we should be able to force 
thetn to a similar treaty with Burgoyne; 
but, at present, have not quite such san- 
guine hopes. If general actions hat' no 
other consequences than merely the killed 
and wounded, we should attack them in 
twenty-four hours. But the fate of poster- 
ity, and not the illusive brilliancy of mili- 
tary glory, governs our Fabian command- 
er, the man [to whom], under God, Amer- 
ica owes her present prospects of peace 
and happiness. 

To Mrs. Knox. 
June 29, near Monmouth Court House. 

" Mr dearest Love. — I wrote vou some 
, d »ya ago that a day or two would de- 
'errnine whether we should have an en- 
gagement with the Britons. Yesterday, 
a t about nine o'clock A. M., our advanced 
parties under General I ee attacked their 



rear while on the move towards Shrews- 
bury, upon which their whole army, ex- 
cept the Hessians, came to the right about ; 
and after some fighting, obliged him to 
retire to the main army, which was about 
two miles distant. The enemy advanced 
with great spirit to the attack* and began 
a very brisk cannonade on us, who were 
found to receive them. 

"The cannonade lasted from about elev- 
en until six o'clock, at which time the 
enemy began to retire on all quarters, and 
left us in possession of the field. We liave 
had several field officers killed, and a con- 
siderable number of others. Colonel Ram- 
say. Mrs. Ramsay's husband, was taken 
prisoner, and this morning released on his 
parole. I have had several officers killed 
and wounded. My brave lads behaved 
with their usual intrepidity, and the army 
gave the corps of artillery their full pro- 
portion of the glory of the day. 

'■ Indeed, upon the whole, it is very 
splendid. The capital army of Britain de- 
feated and obliged to retreat before the 
Americans, whom they despised no much I 
I cannot ascertain either our or the ene- 
my's loss, but I really think they have 
lost three times the number we have. I 
judge from the field of battle, which to be 
sure, is a field of carnage and blood : three 

to one of the British forces lie there. 

The Britons confess they have never 
received so severe a check. The en- 
emy took a strong post, about a mile 
from the place of action, to dislodge 
them from which as it was dark would 
cost too many men, and by which they 
covered the retreat of their army. After 
having been fighting all day, and one of 
the - hottest 1 ever felt, they decamped in 
the night and marched off with the ut- 
most precipitation, leaving a great num- 
ber of their wounded, both officers and 
men, in our hands. We have sent out 
large bodies in pursuit, but I believe they 
will not be able to come up with the 

main body The number of deserters 

since they left Philadelphia must exceed 
eight hundred. The march has proved to 
them a most destructive one, and is very 
ill calculated to give Sir II. Clinton any 
elect. He may storm Fort Montgomery, 
but is very ill calculated, in my opinion, 
to be at the head of a largo army. 

"My friend, Harry [JacksonJ, crossed 
over from Philadelphia, and was in the 
unfortunate [i. «.," early] part of the day. 
I saw him once on the field, for a mo- 
ment : he appeared much fatigued. His 
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regiment had a few killed and wounded 
and is reported to have behaved well." 
l]o His Brother William. 

Camp Brunswick, 3d July, 1778, 

" The enemy inclined more to their 

right 1 than we expected, and took the 
road to Sandy Hook, instead of the sup- 
posed one to Soii'h Atnboy. 

" A body of Jersey militia, amounting 
to near 2,000, had endeavored to retard 
them, by taking up the bridges, felling 
trees, and harrassing their flunks and 
rear. Beside these his Excellency Gener- 
al Washington had detatohed several 
large bodies for the .same purpose, all o' 
which except Colonel Morgan, were, on 
the 28th uli,, united under General Jhoe, 
who early on thai morning advanced to 
Monmouth Court House with the in- 
tention of attacking the covering party 
by left flank, the main army moving on 
at the same time, to support him, although 
it was some miles in the rear. The parlies 
under General Lee, instead of finding a 
covering party as was expected, found 
their whole army or the jjreater part of 
it. Alter some manoeuvring, cannonad- 
ing, and some other circumstances, which 
are not yet sufficiently explained, it. was 
thought proper by General Lee to retire 
until it met the main army, which it ef- 
fected without much loss. The army was 
drawn up on advantageous ground to re 
ceive the enemy, Jwho advanced to the at- 
tack with considerable impetuosity, and 
began a brisk cannonade, which was re- 
turned with becoming spirit. The action 
of the musketry wna various, and wild in- 
termissions until about six o'clock, when 

we pushed the enemy oft' the field 

Their whole loss m.-iy amount to about ten 
or twelve hundred killed, wounded and 
prisoners. 11 is Excellency, the General, 
h;is done the corps of artillery, and me 
the honor to notice us in General orders 
in very pointed and flattering terms. In- 
deed, I was highly delighted with their 
coolness, bravery, and good conduct The 
effects of the Battle of Monmouth will be 
great and lasting. It will convince the 
enemy and th* world I hat nothing but a 
good constitution i< wanting to render our 
army equal to any in the world." 










| Moore's Diary op TnE American Revo- 
lution, V 2, p. 66.] 

June 19.—* * * * * 
The British army, early yesterday morn 
ing. completed their evacuation ox Philn 



delphia, having before transported their 
stores and most of their artillery into Jer- 
sey, where they had thrown up some 
works, and several of their regiments weie 
encamped. They manned the lines the 
preceding night, and retreatintr. over the 
commons, crossed at Gloucester Point.*—. 
It is supposed they will endeavor t<> go i<> 
New York. A party of the American 
light horse pursued them very close, and 
took a great number of prisoners, some of 
whom were refugees, boon after the evac- 
uation, the Honorable Major-General Ar- 
nold took possession of Philadelphia, with 
Colonel Jack son's Massachusetts l.'egiment. 
— Pennsylvania Evening Post, June 20. 

June 29. — His Excellency General 
Washington, having early intelligence t\( 
the intended movement of the enemy Irom 
Philadelphia, detached a considerable, 
body Of troops under the command of Ma- 
jor-Ueneral Lee, in order to support Gen- 
eral Maxwell's brigade of continental 
troops already in New Jersey, and the 
militia under Generals Dickinson and 
Heard. These troops were intended to 
harass the enemy on theii march through 
the State to Amboy, and retard them till 
General Washington, with the main body, 
could get up. In the mean time several 
small skirmishes happened between t lie- 
enemy ami General Maxwell's troops, 
joined by the mili'ia, but without any 
considerable execution on either side. 

The. march of the enemy being by this 
means impeded, and the main armv hav- 
ing crossed the Delaware at Coryell's Per 

on the 20th and 21st ultimo, procee^H 
ed by way ol Hopewell, lioeky Hill. King- J 
ston and Cranbury, and on the 27th ove^H 
took theenemy at Monmouth (Joint Mouse, 
whither they retired from Alleniov.n on 
the approach of our troops, leaving their 1 
intended route to Amboy. 

It having been previously determined 
to attack the. enemy on their match. ^H 
suitd.de disposition was made the sailuH 
eveninu. General Lee. with a detaehmefi^M 
of [licked men. consisting ol about lil'teeiiB 
hundred, and reinforced by a strong bo'iv { 
of .Jersey militia, advanced to Kn;:it*''B 
Town, (about six miles Irom Monmouth 
Court House;) the militia then proceeded 
to the meeMn:: house, the main army, " n fl 
der General Washington being .about foul" 
miles in the rear of English To.vn, In ih' 9 

♦Gloucester Point is in New Jersey, on the Delaware, 
about tin, -e miles below Ciinii'.en. 

+N'r>w Taylo-aville. opm-site " Wa-himriw.'s lio-»- 
hig, "iMtntiiiu uiv 1!..- ColrMere Delaware Hi.ilr.ad. 
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position the whole halted until advice 
could be received of the enemy's motion. 

At three o'clock yesterday (Sunday) 
morning, their first division under Gener- 
al Knyphausen, began their march, of 
which we hail intelligence in about two 
hours, when General Lee had orders to ad- 
vance and begin the attack, the main army 
ft t the. same time advancing to support 
Jiira. About half a mile beyond the Court 
House, General Lee began his attack, and 
<lrove the enemy' for some time, when they 
being reinlorced, he was obliged to retreat 
in turn, till met by General Washington 
with the main army, which formed on the 
first advantageous ground. In the mean 
time two field-pieces, covered by two regi- 
ments of the detachment, and commanded 
by Colonels Livingston and Stewart, were 
advanced to check the enemy's approach. 
which they performed with great Spirit and 
considerable loss on both sides. This ser- 
vice being performed, they retired with the 
pieces to the front line, then completely 
formed, when the, severest cannonading 
bey in that it is thought ever happened in 
America. In the mean time, strong de- 
tachment? marohedand attacked the ene- 
my with small arms, with various success. 
The enemy were finally obliged to (ii"« 
way, and we took possession of the field, 
covered with dead ali'l wounded. The ill- 
ien«e heal of the weather, and the preced- 
ing fatiene of the troops, made it. necessa- 
ry to halt, then to rest for some time; J the 
enemy, in tiie. meantime, presenting a 
front about one mile advanced beyond ibe 
seal, .if action. As soon as the troops had 
recovered breath, Genera' Washington or- 
dered two brigades to advance upon each 
of their flanks, intending to move on in 
ffontal. a proper time to support theni, 
bit before they could reach their destina- 
tion, night flam* on, and made any fur- 
ther movements impriiclieab'e. 

The British left, on the field the Honor- 
able Colonel Moiiokton with several other 
officers, and a great number of privates, 
winch cannot \<-t be ascertained with pre- 
cision. About twelve o'clock last, night 
ihey moved oil' wi'll great precipitation, 
towards Middle'.own. leaving at the Court 
House five wounded officers, and above 
liMlv privates. They be»an the attack 
wiili thei' veteran grenadiers and light; in- 

JThe heat of the weather promt fatal to Umiiy in both 
"Hnies. Aiiorirn.pniiilciitiii.il lM»rr to London, nay*, 

A lilMjor-pem«ml, lliKh in command, Inst Ihree hnrx.'N 
<liini. K ii, h entrapment from lie.- iiHOIlM- limit of the 
*«iiillVer, IIih tliernmineler liariilKlu-cin at '.he asli iiis.il- 
'"» height nfniiicij-two.''— Vpcatl, V. US, 



fan try, which renders their loss still more 
important. On our side Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bonner, of Pennsylvania, and Major Dick- 
inson, of Virginia, are slain. Colonel Bar- 
ber,g of Sew Jersey, is wounded by a mus- 
ket ball, which passed through the right 
of his body : but it is hoped will not prove 
mortal. Our troops behaved with the 
greatest bravery, and opposed the flower 
of the British army. Our artillery was well 
served, and did amazing execution. Be- 
fore, during and after the action, deserters 
come over to us in great numbers, and 
still continue so to do. Of. the enemy's 
dead many have been found without any 
wound, but being heavily clothed, they 
sank under the heat, and fatigue. We are 
well assured the Hessians absolutely re- 
fused to engage, declaring it was too hot. 
Their line of march from the Court House 
was strewed with dead, with arms, knap- 
sacks, and accoutrements, which they had 
dropped on their retreat. They had the 
day before taken about fifteen prisoners, 
whom, in their haste they left behind. — 
Had we been possessed of a powerful body 
of cavalry on the field, there is no doubt 
the success would have been much more, 
complete, but they had been employed in 
harassing the enemy during the march, 
and were so detached, as to give the ene- 
my a grvat superiority in number, much 
to their advantage. Our success, under 
Heaven, is to be wholly ascribed to the 
good disposition made by his excellency, 
supported by the firmness and bravery of 
both officers and men, .who were emulous 
to distinguish themselves on this occasion.. 
The great advance of the enemy on their 
way, their possession of I he strong grounds 
at Middletown, added to the exhausted 
state of our troops, made an immediate 
pursuit ineligible ; and the American army 
now remains about one mile advancer! 
from the field of buttle, having been since 
employed in collecting the dead and 
wounded, and burying the former; || — Neta 

jFrmicis liarber. 

JO-aim. gives fh« following account of this action:— 
On Sunday morning the fflSIn Instant, the rear of Hi- 
myiilnrmy, under the command of Geneial Sir H«nry 
Clinton, w-hs attacked by the rebel army, commanded 
i,t Genernh Washington. Lee. Wayne and LaFiivc.li,., 
uhniit one mile and a half we-t of Freehold Court Hon-.-, 
in Monmouth comity, New Jersey, when thegrcnadhis. 
li tilt r Infantry, and Queen'* Rangers distinguished ihem- 
sclves in .i particular manner, having opposed the wle. I„ 
of. Mr. Washington's army anil unrolled them several 
miles. Their loss we know not, but it is said to be 
•ileal. 

" The following officers are amongst the killed in the 
nival army: — Lieutenant Colonel Monckti.n and Can- 
ton .Inlili Oare ofthe fif.il.* The. wounded are Ltaiteu- 
aut-Cuhmcl I'rc.lawney of the Guards ; Lieutrnaut-Col). 
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Retreat from Monmouth. 
June 30.— This evening, the party des- 
patched yesterday by his excellency to 
observe the motions of the enemy, re- 
turned to camp. They report that the 
enemy have continued tlieir march very 
precipitately. The roads are strewn with 
knapsacks, firelocks, and other imple- 
ments of war. On I be night of their re- 
treat, thev moved off the field so silently, 
that our outposts did not discover their 
absence until late in the morning. Today 
they are at Sandy Hook, from whence it is 
expected they will remove to New York. 

Thus, (says a correspondent) the enemy 
have had two campaigns to march from 
New York to Philadelphia, and back again, 
with the diminution of at least half his 
army. Flow much cheaper might his 
Brittannic MajeMy buy sheep and oxen in 
England, in the usual manner, than he 
now gets them, by employing an army to 
steal them in America \—New York Jour- 
nal. July 13. 

Col. John Laurens' Account. 

Headquarters, Knglishtown, 1 
30Tn June 1778. j 

My Dbas Father : 

I was exceedingly chagrined that pub- 
lic business prevented my writing to you 

nel Abercrombie, 37th ; Major William Gardner 10th; 
Cantain Andrew Cathcart, 15th ; Captain William Brere- 
ton "th; Captain Harry Ditu,ass,15th ; Captain MM- 
win Leighton, 46th; (.Untenant Mungo Paumier do ; 
lieutenant Disborough of the marine.; Captain John 
MSSli Captain Thomas Will., 33d ! Lieutenant 
Patrick Bel ey, Guards; Captain Stephenson, Queens 
Ranier., (before the action;) Lieutenant-Colonel Sim- 
fiC'i Banger.; Captain Lloyd, 46th -Lientenant 
Kennedy, 44th. We are informed that the following Is 
an exact return of the loss of the royal army: killed, 
?Jl wounded, 172; missing, 56 ; total 338. 

-It is certain the rebels have not .attend so heavy a 
loss as on this occasion, in any engagement since their 
defeat on Long I»land."-JVe» York Gazelle, July 6. 

* A private letter from an officer in the guards to his 
friend In London, mentions, that in the affair >>•**•« 
the American rebels and the royal army on the 28th of 
June General Clinton behatod with the greatest cool- 
„«s and intrepidity; that his manocvres were b.ghly 
capital, but that he narrowly missed being killed by a 
mSiket ball, which passed within a few inches of his 
head and knocked down a sergeant who stood near him. 
— Upcott, V. 143. 

* Carver ii. 31. Smythe, in his diary, Novembers, 
savs ■ " This afternoon a party of our horse brought in 
two rebel privates from Powles Hook. One ot them is 
very intelligent and communicative: but the other is 
the m t whimsical tory I ever have ...n. Wherever 
he goes he carries with him a large grev cat, which he 
"ays came into the rebel camp on the night after the 
battle at Freehold Meeting House, and which he first 
alsdvered lapping a spot of dry blood on bis sleeve 
as be lay on his arms expecting another ■ da.h at the 
British Ilia affection f r the cat is as wonderful as hers 
i a for him for they are inseparable He says if we do'nt 
allow him extra rations lor 'hi, cat, he will be obliged 
t o allow them out of hie own. 



from the field of battle, when the General 
sent his despatches to Congress. The de- 
lay, however, will be attended with this 
advantage, that I will be better able Jto 
give you an account of the enemy's loss ; 
tho' I must now content myself with a 
very succinct relation of this affair. The 
situation Qf the two armies on Sunday was 
as follows: Genl. Washington, with the 
main body of our army, was at 4 miles dis- 
tant from" English Town. Genl. Lee, with 
a chosen advanced corps, was at that town. 
The enemy were retreating down the road 
which leads to Middlelown ; '.heir flying 
army composed (as it was said), of 2 bat- 
talions of British grenadiers, 1 Hessian 
grend'rs, 1 battalion of light infantry, 1 
regiment of guards, 2 brigades of foot, 1 
regt. of dragoons and a number of mount- 
ed and dismounted Jagers. The enemy's 
rear was preparing to leave Monmouth 
village, which is 6 miles from tin's place, 
when our advanced corps was marching 
towards them. The militia of the country 
kept up a ranaom running fire with the 
Hessian Jagers; no mischief was done on 
either side. I was with a small party on 
horse, reconnoitring the enemy, in an 
open space before Monmouth, when I per- 
ceived two parties of the enemy advanc- 
ing by files in the woods on our right and 
lett, with a view as I imagined, of envel- 
oping our small party or preparing a way 
for a skirmish of their horse. 1 immedi- 
ately wrote an account of what I had seen 
to th© General, and expressed my anxiety 
on account of the languid appearance of 
the continental troops under General Lee. 
Some person in the meantime reported to 
Genl. Lee that the enemy were advancing 
upon us in two columns, and I was in- 
formed that he had, in consequence, or- 
dered Varnum's brigade, which was in 
front, to repass a bridge which it had 
passed. I went myself and assured him 
of the real state of the case ; his reply to 
me was, that his accounts had been so 
contradictory, that he was utterly at a 
loss what part to take. I repeated my ac- 
count to him in positive, distinct terms, 
and returned to make further discoveries. 
I found that the two parties had been 
withdrawn from the wood, and that the 
enemy were preparing to leave Monmouth. 
I wrote a second time to Genl. Washing- 
ton. Genl. Lee at length gave orders to 
advance. The enemy were forming them- 
selves on the Middle Town road, with 
their Light infantry in front, and cavalry 
on the left flank, while a scattering dis- 
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tant fire was commenced between our 
flanking parties and theirs. I was impa- 
tient and uneasy at seeing that no dispo 
sition was made, and endeavored to find 
Ganl. Lee to inform him of what was do- 
ing, and to know what was his disposition. 
He told me that he was going to order 
some troops to march below the enemy 
and cut off their retreat. Two pieces ol 
artillery were posted on our right without 
a single foot soldier to support them. Our 
men were formed piecemeal in front of the 
enemy, and there appeared to be no gen- 
eral plan or disposition calculated on that 
of the enemy ; the nature of the ground, 
or any of the other principles which gen 
erallly govern in these cases. 

The enemy began a cannonade from 
two parts of their line ; their whole body 
of horse made a furious charge upon a 
small party of our cavalry and dispirited 
them, and drove until the appearance of 
our infantry and a judicious discharge or 
two of artillery made them retire precip- 
itately. Three regiments of ours that had 
advanced in a plain open country towards 
the enemy's left flank, were ordered by 
Genl. Lee to retire and occupy the village 
of Monmouth. They were no sooner 
formed there than they were ordered to 
quit that post and gain the woods. One 
order succeeded another with a rapidity 
and indecision calculated to ruin us. The 
enemy had changed their front and were 
advancing in full march toward us; our 
men were fatigued with the excessive heat. 
The artillery horses were not in condition 
to make a brisk retreat. A new position 
was ordered, but not generally communi- 
cated, lor part of the troops were forming 
on the right of the ground, while others 
were marching away, and all the artillery 
driving off. The enemy after a short halt 
resumed their pursuit ; no cannon was left 
to check their progress. A regiment was 
ordered to form behind a fence, and as 
speedily commanded to retire. All this 
disgraceful retreating passed without the 
firing of a musket, over ground which 
might have been disputed inch by inch. 
We passed a defile and arrived at an emi 
nence beyond, which was defended on 
one hand by an impracticable fen, on the 
other by a thick woods where our men 
would have fought to advantage. Here, 
fourtunately for the honor of the army, 
and the welfare of America, Genl. Wash- 
ington met the troops retreating in disor- 
der, and without any plan to make an op- 
position. He ordered some pieces of ar- 



tillery to be brought up to defend the 
pass, and some troops to form and defend 
the pieces. The artillery was too distant 
to be brought up readily, so that there 
was but little opposition given here. A 
few shot though and a little skirmishing 
in the wood checked the enemy's career. 
The Genl. expressed his astonishment at 
this unaccountable retreat, Mr, Lee in- 
decently replied that the attack was con- 
trary to his advice and opinion in council. 
We were obliged to retire to a position, 
which, though hastily reconnoitred proved 
an excellent one. Two regiments were 
formed behind a fence in front of the po- 
sition. The enemy's horse advanced in 
full charge with admirable bravery to the 
distance of forty paces, when a general 
discharge from these two regiments did 
execution among them, and made them 
fly with the greatest precipitation. The 
grenadiers succeeded to the attack. At 
this time my horse was killed under me. 
In this spot the action was hottest, and 
there was considerable slaughter of Brit- 
ish grenadiers. The General ordered Wood- 
ford's brigade with some artillery to take 
possession of an eminence on the enemy's 
left, and cannonade from thence. This 
produced an excellent effect, The enemy 
were prevented from advancing on us, 
and confined themselves to cannonad, 
with a show of turning our left flank. Our 
artillery answered theirs with the greatest 
vigor. The General seeing that our left 
flank was secure, as the ground was open 
and commanded by us, so that the enemy 
could not attempt to turn it without ex. 
posing their own flank to a heavy fire 
from our artillery, and causing to pass in 
review before us, the force employed in 
turning us. In the meantime, Genl. Lee 
continued retreating. Baron Steuben was 
ordered to form the broken troops in the 
rear. The cannonade was incessant and 
the General ordered parties to advance 
from time to time, to engage the British 
■grenadiers and guards. The horse shewed 
themselves no more. The grenadiers 
shewed their backs and retreated eyery- 
where with precipitation. They returned, 
however, again to charge, and were again 
repulsed. They finally retreated and got 
over the strong pass, where, as I men- 
tioned before, Genl. Washington first ral- 
lied the troops. We advanced in force, 
and continued masters of the ground ; the 
standards of liberty were planted in tri- 
umph on the field of battle. We remained 
looking at each other with the defile be- 
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tween us, till dark, and they stole off in 
silence at midnight. We have buried of 
the enemy's slain, 233, principally of gren- 
adiers; forty odd of their wounded whom 
they left at Monmouth, fell into our hands. 
Several officers are our prisoners. Among 
their killed are Col. Moncton, a captain 
of the guards, and several captains of the 
grenadiers. We have taken a very incon- 
siderable number of prisoners, for want 
of a good body of horse. Deserters are 
coming in as usual. Our officers and men 
behaved with that bravery which becomes 
freemen, and have onvinced the world 
that they can beat British grenadiers. To 
name any one in particular wd. be a kind 
of injustice to the rest. There are some, 
however, who came more immediately un- 
der my view, whom I can mention that 
you may know them. B. Genl. Wayne, 
Col. Barber, Col. Stewart, Col. Livingston, 
Col. Oswald, ef the artillery, Capt. Dough 
ty, deserve well of their country, and dis 
tinguished themselves nobly. 

The enemy buried many of their dead 
that are not accounted for above, and car- 
ried off a great number of wounded. I 
have written diffusely, and yet I have not 
told you all. Genl. Lee, I think, must be 
tried* for misconduct. However, this is a 
matter not generally known, tho' it seems 
almost universally wished for. I would 
beg you, my dear father, to say nothing of 
it. You will oblige me much by excusing 
me to Mr. Drayton for not writing to him. 
I congratulate you, my dear father, upon 
this seasonable victory, and am ever, 
Your most dutiful and affectionate, 
John Laurens. 
The Honorable Henry Laurens, Epqr. 

We have no returns of our loss as yet. 
The proportion on the field of battle ap- 
peared but small. We have many good 
offioers wounded. 

Generals Wayne and Scott to 
General Washington. 



Englishtown, 30th June, 1778. 

Sir :— We esteem it a duty, which we 
owe to our country, ourselves and the offi- 
cers and soldiers under our command, to 
state the following facts to your Excel- 
lency : 

On the 28th instant, at five o'clock in 
the morning we received orders to march 
with the following detachments, namely, 
Scott's and Varnum's brigades, Colonels 
Butler and Jackson in front, amounting 
to seventeen hundred men; Colonels 



Wesson, Livingston, and Stewart, with 
one thousand men, commanded by Gen- 
eral Wayne ; a select detachment of four- 
teen hundred men, rank and file, under 
General Scott, with ten pieces of Artillery 
properly distributed among the whole. 

About eiuht o clock, the- van under Col 
Butler arrived on the left of Monmouth 
Court Ho*use, on the rear of the left flank 
of the enemy, who were in full march, 
moving in great ha»te and confusion. At 
this time our main body under Generil 
Lee, were formed at the edge of a wood 
about half a mile distant from the Court 
House. General Wayne, who was in front 
reconnoitring the enemy, perceiving that 
they had made a halt and were preparing 
to push Colonel Butler with their horse 
and a few foot, gave direction for him to 
form and receive them and at the same 
time sent Major Ryles to General Lee, re- 
questing that those troops might be ad- 
vanced to support those in front, and for 
the whole to form on the edge of a deep 
morass, which extends from the east of 
the Court House on the right a very con- 
siderable distance to the left. The troops 
did arrive in about an hour after the re- 
quisition, and were generally formed in 
this position. 

About the same time General Scott's 
detachment had passed the morrass on 
the left, and the enemy's horse and foot 
that had charged Colonel Butler, were re- 
pulsed. The number of the enemy now 
in view mi«ht be near two thousand, 
though at first not more than five hun- 
dred exclusive of their horse. The ground 
we now occupied was the best formed by 
nature for defence of any, perhaps in the 
country. The enemy advanced with cau- 
tion, keeping at a considerable distance 
in front. General Scott, having viewed 
the position of the enemy, as well as the 
ground where about twenty-fiv> hundred 
of our troops were formed, repassed the 
morass and tooK post on the left, in a fine 
open wood, covered by said morass in 
fiont. 

Whilst this was doing, General Wayne 
perceiving that the troops on the right 
from the wood to the Court House, were 
retreating, sent General Fishbourn to Gen- 
eral Lee, requesting that the troops migh* 
return to support him. In the interim 
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General Wayne repassed the morass, leav- 
ing Colonel Butler's regiment to keep post 
on the right flank of the enemy. Gener- 
als Scott and Wayne then went together 
along the moraBS to the Court House, 



when Major Fishbourn returned, and said 
that General Lee gave no other answer, 
than that he would see General Wayn* 
himself, which he never did. The enemy 
having now an opening on the right of 
General Scolt began to move on, when 
General Wayne and General Scott sent to 
General Lee to request him at least to 
form, to favor General Scott's retreat, but 
this requisition met with the same fate as 
the last. The troops kept still retreat- 
ing, when General Scott perceiving that 
he would not be supported, filed oft' to 
the left. General Wayne ordered Colonel 
Butler to fall back also. Thus were these 
several select detachments unaccountably 
drawn off wlehout being suffered to come 
to action, although we had the most pleas- 
ing prospect from our number and position, 
of obtaining the most glorious and de- 
cisive victory. After this we fortunately 
fell in with your Excellency. You order- 
ed us to form part of those troops, whose 
conduct and bravery kept the enemy in 
play until you had restored order. 

We have taken the liberty of stating 
these facts, in order to convince the world 
that our retreat from the Court House 
was not occasioned by the want of num- 
bers, position, or wishes of both officers 
and men to maintain that post. We also 
beg leave to mention that no plan of at- 
tack was ever communicated to us, or no- 
tice of a retreat, until it had taken place 
in our rear, as we supposed by General 
Lee's order. We are &c. 

Anthont Wayne. 
Charles 8cott. 



From General Washington. 
Headquarters, 30 May, 1778. 

Sir. Poor's, Varnum's, and Hunting- 
ton's brigades are to march in one division 
under your command to the North River. 
The quartermaster-general will give you 
the route, encampment, and halting days, 
to which you will conform as strictly as 
possible, to prevent interfering with oth- 
er troops, pnd that I may know precisely 
your situation every day. Leave as few 
sick and lame on the road as possible. — 
Such as are absolutely incapable of march 
ing with you are to be committed to the 
care of proper officers, with directions to 
follow as fast as their condition will allow. 

Be strict in your discipline, suffer no 
rambling, keep the men in their ranks and 
the officers with their divisions, avoid 
pressing horses as much as possible, and 



punish severely every officer or soldier, 
who shall presume to presi without proper 
authority. Prohibit the burning of f'enc*s 
In a word you >>re to protect the persons 
and property of th« inhabitants from ev 
wry kind of insult and abuse. 

Bejiin your march at four o'clock in the 
morning at the latest, that it may be over 
before the heat of the day, and that the 
soldiers may have time to cook, refresh, 
and prepare for the ensuing day — I am, 
&c, Go. Washington. 

P. S. — June 18th. — The foregoing in- 
structions may serve you for general di- 
rections, but circumstances have varied 
since they were written. You are to halt 
on the the first strong ground after pass- 
ing the Delaware at Coryell's Ferry, till 
further orders, unless you should receive 
authentic intelligence, that the enemy 
have proceeded by a direct route to South 
Amboy, or still lower. In this case you 
will continue your march to the North 
River, agreeably to former orders, and by 
the route already given you. If my mem- 
ory does not deceive me, there is an ad- 
vantageous Bpot of ground at the ferry to 
the right of the road leading from the 
water. 
Order of March and Route of the Army 

from Camp Valley Forge to Newburg 

on the North River opposite Fishkill. 
Poor 



1st 



Coryells 



3d Marquis Coryells 



deKalb Easton 



Varnum 

Huntington 

1st Pennaa 1 

2d do l2nd Mifflin Sherard 

Late Conway ) 

Woodford 

Scott 

No. Carolina 

Glover 

Patterson 

Larned 

Weedon 
Muhlenberg 
Is Maryld 
2d do 

The Detachmt under Colo. Jackson to 
move to and take possession of Philadel- 
phia and prevent plundering & any abuse 
of Persons. Van Scoicks Regiment to re- 
place the 8th Pennsylvania Regt in the 
Pennsylvania Brigade— The 2d State 
Regment of Virginia to replace the 13th 
Regiment in Scott's Brigade — Park of Ar- 
tillery to be attached to the Several Di- 
visions Equally and march with them. 



>5 



Stirling Coryells 
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The 1st & 2d Divisions to move the 
morning after Intelligence is received of 
the Enemy's Evacuation of the CJily. 

The 3rd & 4th Divisions the morning 
after these, & the 5th Division the morning 
succeeding — every day's march to begin 
at 4 o'clock, A. M. at furthest. 

Go. Washington. 
1st 3d & 5th Divisions by Coryell's Ferry 
& thro the Clove liy Smiths. 

To Coryell's and Cross 3 days 

Halt 1 

White House 1 

3 miles beyond the Cross Roads 1 

4 miles beyond Moriistown 1 

Halt 1 

Pompton Bridge 1 

Sufferans I 

Near Smith's Tavern 1 

Halt if necessary 1 

New borough 1 

— 13 
2d Division by Sherard's Ferry and Sus- 
sex Court House. 

To Sherard's Ferry and Cross 3 

Halt 1 

Union Iron Works .1 

Halket's Town 1 

Sussex Court House 1 

Halt 1 

4 M. beyond Col. Martin's 1 

Warwick 1 

5 M. beyond Chester 1 

Halt if necessary 1 

Newborough 1 

— 13 
4th Division by Easton and Sussex Court 

House. 

To Easton 3 

Halt.. I 

Crossing 1 

6 miles beyond Carrs ,....1 

Sussex Court House 1 

Halt -1 

Then as in 2d Division 5 

— 13 
Regard to be h: d to the convenience of 

•Water as well as distance. 

Orders Relative to the March from 

Valley Forge, June 1778, after Gen. 

Lee's and Gen. Mifflin's Divisns had 

Marched. 

The Army is to March to Morrow & 
till further Orders in the following Order. 
The Marquis De ) Woodford's 
LaFayette is to \ Scot ts )■ Brigades, 

lead with ) N'th Car'a 

The Baron ] Glovers 
De Kalb I Pattersons }■ Brigades, 
next with 1 Learneds 



Lord Sterling with 



The Artillery Park and spare Ammuni- 
tion. 

~) Weedons, ~] 
I Muhlenbergs i 
j 1st Maryland, j 
J 2d Maryland. J 

The disposition for the baggage of the 
army to be as follows : 

The Commander in Chief's Baggage is to 
march in the front of the column of Wag- 
gons — The Adjutant General's, Paymaster 
General's Engineers Mustei Ma ter Gen- 
eral Auditor of Accounts The Baggage of 
the Marquis De La Fayettes DeKalbs 
Division the Baggage of Lord Stirlings 
Division and then the Waggons of the 
Quarter Master Generals Department Fly- 
ing Hospital & lastly the Corny & 
Forage Master General's Waggons — The 
whole Baggage to fall in the Rear of the 
Column of Troops. The Genl officers com- 
manding the Grand Division to appoint 
such guards upon the baggage as shall be 
necessary for the Security thereof — They 
will also, appoint a party of Pioneers to 
move in front of the Columns, to assist the 
Artificers in repairing Bridges and bad 
places in the roads. 

There will be a party of Artificers to go 
in front & rear of the whole, to mend 
Bridges and repair the Broken Carriages ; 
which will take their Orders from the Q. 
M. Genl. 

The sub Inspectors are to assist the 
Quarter Master General in regulating the 
order of March, encampment and plant- 
ing of Guards and to accompany and fol- 
low his Directions accordingly. 

Go. Washington. 

Note, the Light Horse is to March in 
front and upon the Right flank a ds.vs and 
encamp in the Rear of the Troops o Nights. 

The new guards will form the advanced 
guards of the army and the old guards the 
rear guard. Each regiment will send out 
a flank guard on the right flank in the 
proportion of a sergeant and 12 men to 
every 200 men. 

CURIOUS INCIDENT IN THE LIFE 
OF CHAS. LEE. 



Sparks, in a note, Vol. 5— p 532, men- 
tions a curious incident in the life of Gen- 
eral Lee. " By an order of Congress, 
while the army was at Valley Forge. Wash- 
ington was directed to administer the 
oath of allegiance to the general officers. 
The major-generals stood around Wash- 
ington, and took hold of a Bible, accord- 
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ing to the usual custom ; but Lee, just as 
the oath was about to be administered de- 
liberately withdrew his hand twice. The 
movement was so singular and performed 
in so odd a manner that the officers smil- 
ed and Washington inquired the meaning 
of his hesitancy. Lee replied : " As to 
King George, I am ready enough to ab- 
solve myself from all allegiance to him, 
but I have some scruples about the Prince 
of Wales." The strangeness of this reply 
was such that the officers burst into a 
laugh, and even Washington could not re 
frain from a smile. The ceremony was of 
course interrupted. It was renewed as 
soon as composure was restored proper 
for the solemnity of the occasion, and Lee 
took the oath with the other officers. — 
Connected with the subsequent conduct 
of Gen. Lee, this incident was thought by 
some to have a deeper meaning than at 
first appeared, and to indicate a 'less ar- 
dent and fixed patriotism toward the Uni- 
ted States, than was consistent with the 
rank and professions of the second officer 
in the command of the American forces." 




Instructions of General Washington to 
Brigadier General Watne. 
Sir: You are to proceed with the first 
and second Pennsylvania regiments, and 
the brigade, late Conway's, by the direct 
route to Coryell's Ferry, leaving a proper 
interval between your division and Gen- 
eral Lee's, so as to prevent their inter- 
fering with each other. The instruc- 
tions given to General Lee, are to halt on 
the first strong ground after passing the 
Delaware at the said ferry, until further 
orders, unless he should receive authentic 
intelligence, that the enemy have pro- 
ceeded by the direct road to South Am- 
boy, or still lower. In this case he is to 
continue his march to the North River. 
Given at Headquarters, this 18th day of 
June, 1778. 

Letter ok General Washington to Ma- 
jor General Gates. 
Four o'clock, 20 June, 1778. 
Sir: I think it necessary to inform 
you by the return of the express, who 
brought your packet by Congress, that I 
am now with the main body of the army 
within ten miles of Coryell's Ferry, 
General Lee is advanced with six brigades. 
»nd will cross to-nightor to-morrow morn- 
ing. By the last intelligence the enemy 
were near Mount Holly, and moving very 
slowly; but as there are so many roads 



open to them, their route could no be as- 
certained. I shall enter the Jerseys to- 
morrow and give you the earliest notice of 
their movements and whatever may affect 
you. As the supplies of forage and pro- 
vision in your quarter will be objects of 
the utmost importance, they wili there- 
fore claim your attention. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

From Dawson's Battles of the United States. 

The hardships to which the troops had 
been exposed at Valley Forge had tried 
their fiedelity, as well as their powers of 
endurance; and they gathered around 
their illustrious chief, in his dieary quar- 
ters, to cheer his solitary moments and to 
make new resolves for their future gov- 
ernment. The machinations of his ene- 
mies, in their attempts to destroy the 
confidence which his country had reposed 
in him, by forging letters in his name, 
and in producing distress among the 
troops, by secretly interfering with his 
quartermaster's and commissary's depart- 
ment had failed to withdraw from him the 
affections of the army ; and, although the 
sufferings of the troops were extreme, the 
Cabal received no accessions to its num- 
bers from that source. They were true to 
their chief and their country ; and Gates, 
at the head of the Board of War , Lee, in 
nominal captivity ; and Miffln, Conway, 
and Reed, in more comfortable quarters, 
were left to concoct new schemes, and to 
create new discontents. 

The enemy, amply provided for in Phil- 
adelphia, had passed the winter gayly and 
in comparative inactivity ; the celebrated 
Conciliatory Bills, introduced by Lord 
North, had been published in the United 
States, and their proffered conciliation had 
been rejected by the Congress; three 
commissioners, sent over from England, to 
negotiate with that body, had extended 
the olivebranch to the country in vain; 
and the formal alliance of France with 
the infant republic had been consummat- 
ed and proclaimed, infusing fresh hopes 
and more determined activity among the 
people. 

With thanksgivings to the Almighty 
Disposer of events for the increased 
strength which this alliance had brought 
to the cause of freedom, the army and 
the people entered on the active duties of 
the campaign of 1778 with increased con- 
fidence, while the enemy, numbering more 
than twice the force of the Americans, 
was preparing to open the operations of 
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the campaign by a retreat, and to expose 
himself — with nineteen thousand five hun- 
dred men in Philadelphia, and ten thous- 
and four hundred at New York, within 
supporting distance — to the public shame 
of being pursued by eleven thousand eight 
hundred half-starved and half-clad Ameri- 
cans, from the huts of Valley Forge. EI is 
experienced commanders-in-chief, Gage, 
Burgoyne, and the Howes, with their well- 
laid plana, their extensive supplies, and 
their powerful armies, and no less powerful 
fleets, in magnificent procession, had ap- 
peared before the world, displayed their 
emptiness, and disappeared ; and another, 
who had seen much service, and who un 
derstood the character of the contest, was 
about to take the place which they had 
occupied, and, ultimately, to share with 
them the animosity of an unwise ministry 
and the censure of a despoiled nation. 

The treaty between France and Ameri- 
ca had compelled the enemy to change 
his proposed plan of operations; and the 
expected co-operation of a powerful fleet 
with the allies rendered a farther occupa- 
tion of the Delaware and the city of Phila- 
delphia impossible, without jeopardizing 
the safety, both of the army and the 
fleet. General Sir Henry Clinton, who 
had succeeded General Howe in the com- 
mand of the British forces, saw his danger, 
and made immediate, although secret, 
preparations to withdraw to New York. 
A scarcity of transports prevented him 
from proceeding by water ; and he de- 
termined to ship his cavalry, the provi- 
sion train and heavy baggage, many of the 
loyalists of Philadelphia!, and part of the 
German troops,* while, with the main 
body, he would march through the Jer- 
seys, and risk an action with the feeble 
force under General Washington. 

Although General Clinton was thus ac- 
tively engaged, the greatest secrecy was 
observed ; and, while it was known to 
the Americans that an enterprise of some 
kind was intended, it was a matter of 
doubt what was to be its character and 
object. General Gates had expressed his 
belief that the Hudson River and the 
Eastern States would be the objects of at- 
tack. Elias Boudinot had suggested a 



* Sparks, p '270; Irving, iii |i 416; Duer's Lite ol Lord 
Stirling, p 196. Notwithstanding this determination, 
it appears that all the troops, except tbo Aospach regi- 
ment Of German mercenaries. i"ere taken across the 
Jerseys. '■ They were afraid to trust " the Anspachers 
on this route, and some of our well known citizens hftve 
sprung from those who deserted from the ranks of the 
Hessians, whose desertion showed that they, too, could 
not he relied on. 



different view ; and General Charles Lee, 
who had been exchanged and returned to 
his post in the army, supposed the enemy 
would either "march direc'.ly and rapidly 
towards Lancaster," and force the army 
into a general engagement on disadvan- 
tageous terms, or that he would march 
down an»l occupy the lower parts of the 
Susquehannah, from whence, supported 
by his shipping, he could foster the Indian 
disaffections, and at the same time, act 
advantageously against the American. 
General Lee " had particular reasons to 
think" the latter was their object,! but 
General Washington thought differently, 
and the desires of the traitor, in attempt- 
ing to open a free course for (he escape of 
Sir Henry Clinton, were disregarded. 

The commander in-chief, probably from 
intelligence which had been communicat- 
ed by his secret correspondents in the 
city, was convinced that a retreat through 
the Jerseys was intended, and all his en- 
ergies were directed in that direction. 
General Dickinson, the energetic com- 
mander of the militia of New Jersey, was 
already in the field, and General Max- 
well, also a Jerseyman, was ordered to 
cross the Delaware with a brigade of Jer- 
sey troops, to take post in the neighbor- 
hood of Mount Holly, and to co-operate 
with General Dickinson in breaking up 
the bridges, felling trees in the roads, and 
in harassing the enemy should he attempt 
to march in that direction. Particular 
instructions were given to avoid every 
possibility of being surprised, and to keep 
small parties on the enemy's flanks in 
order to annoy him, without being too 
much exposed themselves. 

On the evening of the seventeenth of 
June, the enemy's arrangements being 
nearly completed, General Washington 
asked the advice of his Generals on the 
question of attacking the enemy incase 
he retreated through the Jerseys, and he 
requested them to submit their an- 
swers, in writing, on the following morn- 
ing. The events of that evening and the 
following morning rendered these an- 
swers of great interest to the General and 
to the student of the history of our coun- 
try, with the transactions of the succeed- 



f lien Lee to Ueu Washington, June 15. 

Gen Lee, in his celebrated " Wan," communicated by 
him to Geu Howe, had advised this very step, as the 
one best calculated to suppress the revolt; and. us mil 
shown by G II Moore. Esq, in his paper o-i "The Trea- 
son of Gen Lee," read before the N Y Historical Socie- 
ty, Juue, 1858. it is quite evident that he understood 
what were the views and intentions of Geu Sir Heury 
Clintou. 
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ing week before him, they are not less im- 
portant. General Lee, the second in com- 
mand — evidently with the same motives 
which influenced him in his attempted di- 
version of the Generals' attention towards 
Lancaster and the Susquehannah on the 
fifteenth — with great vehemence, op- 
posed all olfensive operations, and main- 
tained that it would " be criminal " to 
hazard an engagement. General Dupor- 
tail, the Baron Steuben, and a large ma- 
jority <>f the general officers, were influ- 
enced by General Lee's arguments, and 
by his high reputation as an officer, and 
reported against the proposed engage- 
ment, Generals Greene, Lafayette, 
Wayne, and Cadwalader, alone sustaining 
the views of the commander in chief. 

While this important question was pend- 
ing in the American camp, near Valley 
Forge, about three thousand of the ene- 
my's troops were embarked on the trans- 
ports, and, about nine o'clock on Wed- 
nesday evening, June 17th, his baggage, 
and a portion of his troops crossed the 
Delaware by way of Cooper's Ferry, the 
grenadiers and light-infantry occupying 
the lines, and lying on their arms during 
the whole night. At an early hour on 
the following morning (Thursday, June 
18th,) General Clinton and the remainder 
of the troops left the city by way of Glou 
cester Point, three miles below Camden ; 
when the entire force, led by the Hessians 
under General Knyphausen, marched five 
miles, to Haddonfield, and halted. 

Some of the American scouting-parties 
and light-horse, uiscovering the move- 
ment, pushed into the city and captured 
some sixty or seventy prisoners among 
whom were six officers. The joyful 
inlligence was immediately conveyed 
to Vallev Forge, reaching the camp 
at half-past eleven in the morning, when 
six brigades — those of Generals Hunter- 
don, Poor, and Varnum, under General 
Lee; and that of General Conway, and the 
First and Second Pennsylvania brigades 
under General Wayne — were put in mo- 
tion, the former moving at three o'clock 
and the latter at five o'clock the same 
day. They were directed to cross the 
Delaware at Coryell's Ferry (now the site 
of the New Hope and Lambertsville 
Bridge), with orders " to halt on the first 
strong ground alter passing the Delaware, 
until farther orders: unless they should 
receive authentic intelligence that the 
enemy had proceeded, by direct road, to 
South Amboy, or still lower : in this case 



they were to continue their march to the 
North River." At five o'clock the next 
morning (Friday, June 19th,) the main 
body of the army moved towards Coryell's 
Ferry, but its progress, as well as that of 
Generals Lee and Wayne's commands, 
was much impeded by heavy rains — the 
latter crossing the Delaware on Saturday 
night (June 20th), and the former on 
Monday (June 22d.) 

In the meantime the movements of the 
enemy had been marked with unusual de- 
liberation and caution. On Friday (June 
19th), General Knyphausen, with the Hes- 
sians and two brigades of British troops, 
remaining at Haddonfield, Generals Clin 
ton and the main body of his army moved 
about eight miles, to Evesham, and en- 
camped. On his march thither, Gen- 
eral Leslie, who commanded the enemy's 
advanced guard, fell in with areconnoiter- 
ing party, and wounded and captured 
Captain Jonathan Beesley of the Cumber- 
land county militia, one of the number. 
He refused to give any information of the 
movements of the American army, and 
died on the same afternoon, when he was 
buried with the honors of war, the General 
remarking, that " he was a braveman, and 
should not be treated with indignity." 

At four o'clock, on the following morn- 
ing (Saturday, June 20th), the line of 
march was again resumed, and at eleven, 
having reached Mount Holly, about seven 
miles from Evesham, the column again 
halted, and remained until Monday. 

At nine o'clock on Sunday morning 
(June 21st), General Knyphausen, with 
his command, who had been left at Had- 
donfield on the preceding Friday, joined 
the main body, having marched from that 
place by way of Moorestown ; and, on 
Monday morning (June 22d), the entire 
force marched to the Black Horse (now 
Columbus), seven miles from Mount 
Holly, where it halted. 

At five o'clock on Tuesday morning 
(June 23d), the enemy was again in mo- 
tion. General Leslie, with the Yagers 
and Fifth brigade of British troops, took 
the Bordentown road; General Clinton, 
with the First and Second battalions of 
grenadiers, the Fir6t and Second light-in- 
fantry, two battalions of Hessian grena- 
diers, and the First, Second, and 
Third brigades of British troops, advanced 
to Crosswicks (lour miles east from Bor- 
dentown. on the road to Freehold), and 
General Grant, with the Fourth brigade of 
British troops, and General Knyphausen, 
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with the remainder of the Hessians, 
brought up the rear. As General Leslie 
approached Bordentown, he was advised 
of the occupation of that place by a portion 
of the troops commanded by General Dick- 
inson, the main body of which had been 
withdrawn and posted in other positions, 
where it was supposed the enemy might 
approach. This small party was com- 
manded by Colonels Frelinghuysen, Van 
Dyke, and Webster, and when the ap 
proach of the enemy was discovered, they 
took up the planks from, and raised the 
draw of the bridge which here crossed 
Crosswick's Creek, preventing his passage, 
and forcing him to seek a more eligible 
crossing- place. General Clinton, also, 
met with some opposition as he ap- 
proached Crosswick's. About five hun- 
dred men appeared to oppose his passage 
across the creek at that place, by felling 
trees across the road which approached it, 
but when the advanced party, under 
Lieutenant-colonel Simcoe, appeared, 
they prudently retired, taking up the 
planks of the bridge occupying a 
wood on the opposite bank, and making 
an appearance of contesting the passage. 
The most formidable demonstrations were 
immediately made, — troops formed in or- 
der of battle, flanked by dismounted 
dragoons, and supported by several pieces 
of artillery, — when the little party retired, 
and the Rangers, after the danger had 
ceased to exist, "behaved with their us- 
ual spirit," crossing over on the timbers 
of the bridge, and gallantly pursuing, 
without catching, the retreating militia. 

On Wednesday (June 24th) Generals 
Clinton and Knyphausen, in the same or- 
der, crossed the creek, and resumed their 
march — the former halting at A lien town, 
in Monmouth county, and the latter in 
Imlaystown, three miles nearer Freehold. 
General Leslie, whohad been sent towards 
Bordentown on the preceding day, joined 
the main body, with the detachment un- 
der his command, at this place. 

On Thursday (June 25th) the foices 
were put in motion at an early hour. — 
General Clinton, until he reached Allen, 
town, had not determined what route he 
would pursue. At this place, through 
the sagacity of Lieutenant-colonel Simcoe, 
he received information of the movements 
of General Washington and the different 
portions of the American army and he 
was no longer left in doubt respecting the 
proper course for him to pursue. The 
passage to the Raritan River was too dif- 



ficult and hazardous, and he resolved, in- 
stead of that, to take the road to Sandy 
Hook, by way of Freehold, hoping, there- 
by, to "outwit" the Americans, and se- 
cure his baggage and provision-train, the 
possession of which, he supposed, 
was the principal object of General 
Washington's movements. His rear 
and flunks were also harassed by the 
Ameican light troops, — the gallant Mor- 
gan being on his right flank, General 
Maxwell's brigade on his left, and Gener- 
als Scott and Cadwalader in his rear — 
while General Dickinson, in his front, de- 
stroyed the bridges and opposed his pro- 
gress with remarkable energy. With a 
clear understanding of his danger, Gener- 
al Clinton " requested " General Knyp- 
hausen, who commanded the advance, to 
take the baggage of the whole army under 
his charge, and move forward at an early 
hour the the next morning, while he, in 
person, would cover the retreat. In ac- 
cordance with this request, the veteran 
Hessian, with an immense train, extend- 
ing nearly twelve miles, movod from Im- 
laystown early on the morning of the 
twenty-filth, and, at five o'clock, Gener- 
als Leslie and Clinton followed, with their 
respective divisions. General Knyphau 
sen, sensible of the importance of his 
charge, notwithstanding the intense heat, 
marched to the borders of Freehold, thir- 
teen miles distant, while the main body 
halted at the Rising Sun, seven miles from 
Allentown. 

On Friday (June 26th,) General Knyp- 
hausen moved four miles, to Freehold, and 
foraged, where, at 10 A. M., the main 
body also arrived, haying marched nine- 
teen miles that morning, and remained 
during that and the following day. 

During this series of deliberate move- 
ments, — which was probably caused more 
by the intense heat, the frequent and 
heavy showers, and the extreme activity 
of the American light troops in obstruct- 
ing the enemy's march, than by any feel- 
ing of security on his part, — General 
Washington, and those who were under 
his command, were not disinterested or 
idle spectators. Generals Lee and Wayne 
had been pushed forward to harass the 
retreating enemy ; General Arnold had 
been 6ent to Philadelphia to take the 
command in that city, with orders to de- 
tach some four hundred Continental 
troops and as many volunteers as he could 
obtain, under General Cadwalader, for the 
same purpose ; and the commander in- 
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chief, with the main body of the army, 
had passed the Delaware, detached Col- 
onel Morgan, with six hundred men, to 
strengthen the advance, and on Tuesday, 
the twenty-third of June, taken post at 
Hopewell township, about five miles from 
Princeton. 

The extreme heat, rendered still more 
oppressive by frequent and heavy show- 
ers, added to the labors of the march, had 
greatly fatigued the troops, and they re- 
mained in camp during that and the fol- 
lowing day (June 24th.) While at Hope- 
well, it is said that a second council of 
war was hald, at which, after presenting 
the relative positions and strength of the 
two armies, Geneial Washington asked, 
'' Will it be advisable to hazard a general 
engagement?" Again General Charles 
Lee, the second in command, interposed, 
and, with his usual impetuosity and bril- 
liant declamation influenced the council 
to answer that it was not advisable to do 
more than detach fifteen hundred men to 
strengthen the forces which were already 
hanging on the enemy's left flank and 
rear, while the main body should preserve 
a relative position, to act as circumstances 
might requre. It appears that General 
Wayne did not sympathize with this de- 
cision at all ; and that Generals Greene, La- 
fayette, Steuben Duportail, and Patter- 
son, desired to send forward twenty-five 
hundred, or, at least, two thousand men; 
while " it was clearly the wish of these 
officers," unlike those of General Lee and 
his friends, to draw the enemy into a gen- 
eral engagement, if it could be done un- 
der favorable circumstances. It is equal- 
ly clear that the commander-in-chief was 
disposed to hazard the risks of a battle, 
on almost any terms, and that disposition 
was strengthened by the fearless dissent 
of General Wayne, and the subsequent 
privately expressed opinions of Generals 
Greene and Lafayette. With apparent 
deference to the decision of the council, 
therefore, he immediately dispatched 
General Scott, with fifteen hundred men, 
" to gall the enemy's left flank and rear," 
but it is quite evident that he had not 
been convinced of his error by the action 
of the council, and that he had determin- 
ed to adopt such measures — and to em- 
ploy such instrumentalities as would, 
probably, accomplish the result which he 
desired. 

On Thursday (June 25th), the army ad- 
vanced to Kingston, about three miles 
east from Princeton ; and, having 



evidences of alarm by taking the lower 
road, towards Freehold, instead of the up- 
per road, leading towards New Brunswick, 
General Washington no longer hesitated 
to fulfil the expectations of his country in 
attacking her fugitive enemy. With this 
intention, passing by those whose opinions 
differed from his own, and placing the en- 
terprise in the hands of those who were 
its friends and the friends of its origina- 
tor, he ordered General Wayne, with one 
thousand picked men, and General La- 
fayette, with orders to take the command 
of the entire advance of the army, includ- 
ing General Maxwell's brigade and Col- 
onel Morgan's riflemen, who were on the 
enemy's flanks, and General Poor's bri- 
gade, which he took, with him, to move 
Forward and " take the first fair oppor- 
tunity of attacking the enemy's rear." 
On the evening of the same day (June 
25th), leaving his baggage at Kingston, 
the whole army approached still nearer 
the enemy's line of march by moving to 
Cranberry, where it arrived early the next 
morning (June 26th.) 



A heavy storm coming on, the army 
was compelled to remain at Cranberry 
during the entire day, but the advanced 
corps before referred to, moved forward 
and occupied a position on the Freehold 
road, within five miles of the enemy's 
rear. At this time General Lee, perceiv- 
ing the effect which the detachment un- 
der General Lafayette would produce in 
overthrowing his treasonable designs and 
in preventing the safe retreat of General 
Clinton, manifested considerable uneasi- 
ness, and requested permission to take the 
command of it. General Lafayette, hav- 
ing been advised of this trouble, bad ex- 
pressed a wish " to ease him of it ;" and 
General Lee was directed to take with 
him the brigades of Generals Scott and 
Varnum, and support " the several de- 
tachments then under the command of 
the Marquis." This, without apparent 
indignity to General Lafayette, vested the 
command in General Lee, the senior offi- 
cer, although he was instructed to allow 
the Marquis to carry out any plan which 
he might have began to execute. During 
the same day, the army being still at 
Cranberry, it was found that the advanced 
corps was too remote to be properly sup- 
ported, and too far to the right either for 
efficient offensive or defensive move- 
ment*. General Lafayette waa, there- 
fore, ordered to file off by hit left towards 
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morning 'June 27th); and, during the 
same day, the main body, under General 
Washington, moved from Cranberry, and 
encamped within three miles of the same 

place. . , 

The two armies were thus brought with- 
in eight miles of each other, while the 
American advanced guard, under Gener- 
al Lee, some five thousand strong, exclus- 
ive of Colonel Morgan's corps and the 
New Jersey militia, were three miles near 
er.; and thus they passed the night of Sat- 
urday, the twenty-seventh of June. The 
enemy had now reached a point within 
ten or twelve miles from the Heights of 
Middletown, on reaching which it would 
be impossible toattempt anything against 
him with any prospect of success, and 
General Washington resolved to attack 
his rear the moment he moved from the 
position he then occupied. Orders were 
accordingly issued to General Lee, with- 
out incumbering him with details, and tie 
was expected to arrange the plan of op- 
erations in such a manner as would se 
cure that object. In addition to that or- 
der, the commander-in-chief, through Col- 
onel Hamilton, late on Saturday night, 
directed General Lee to detach a party of 
observation to watch the enemy's move 
ments, to prevent a sudden retreat in the 
nieht, and to keep up a communication 
with the main body. With a singular 
disregard of the spirit and object of this 
order it was three o'clock before it was 
promulgated, and it was sunrise before the 
detachment which embraced the brigades 
of Generals Scott and Varnum, number- 
ing about three hundred men in each, 
commanded by Col. Grayson, was put in 
motion. 

As has been stated, it was near sun- 
rise before this party of observation 
marched from the camp, and when it 
reached the ground between the church 
and the court-house the enemy was found 
to be engaged with a portion of General 
Dickinson's troops, whose presence had 
become obnoxious to him ; and, soon after 
wards, he retired. 

At about five o'clock, General Washing- 
ton had received intelligence from Gen- 
eral Dickinson that the enemy's advance 
was moving from his position near Free- 
hold, and orders were immediately issued 
to General Lee to move forward with the 
advance and attack the enemy, unless 
some powerful reason prevented. At the 
same time the main body was put in mo- 
iton to sustain him, the men leaving be 



hind them their packs, and, in some 
cases, their coats, to enable them to move 
forward with greater expedition and com- 
fort, the morning being an intensely hot 
one, and both men and officers feeling con- 
fident lhat some severe work was to be 
done. The right wing of the army in the 
absence of General Lee, was commanded 
by General Greene, and the left by Gener- 
al Lord Stirling. The former to expedite 
the march, and to counteract any attempt 
which might be made to 'urn the right 
flank, was ordered to file off near the 
"new" meeting-house,— now so well 
known to all who have attempted to un- 
ravel the tangled thread of occurrences at 
Monmouth— and to fall into the road 
again a short distance in the rear of the 
court-house; while Lord Stirling, with 
the left wing, was to move directly on to- 
wards the same spot. 

In the mean time, the advanced corps, 
under General Lee, had moved from Eng- 
lishtown towards the enemy— Colonel 
Richard Butler, at the head of the column, 
with two hundred men; followed by Gen- 
eral Scott's and part of General Wood- 
ford's brigades, about six hundred in 
number, with two pieces of artillery ; 
General Varnum's brigade, of about the 
same strength, with two pieces of artillery ; 
General Wayne's command, a thousand 
strong, with two pieces of artillery ; Gen- 
eral Scott's '-detachment" of fourteen 
hundred men, with four pieces of artillery ; 
and General Maxwell's detachment of a 
thousand men, with twopieces of artillery, 
in all, exclusive of Colonel Grayson's com- 
mand of six hundred men, and of the 
flanking parties under General Dickinson 
and Colonel Morgan, five thousand men 
and twelve pieces of artillery. During 
their progress they were occasionally halt- 
ed, in consequence of the contradictory 
and imperfect intelligence which was 
conveyed to General Lee; and during 
one of these halts, General Wayne 
was ordered to leave his detachment, 
which was some distance back in the' col- 
umn, and to take command of the troops 
which had been sent out in the morning 
under Colonel Grayson. Advancing to- 
wards Freehold, the column soon after- 
wards came in sight of a small body ot the 
enemy's troops, cavalry and miantry, 
when it was immediately halted, and. by 
»• wheeling to the right, it was reduced to 
a proper front to the enemy's horse." and 
Generals Lee and Wayne rode forward to 
reconnoitre. General Wayne soon per- 
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ceived that it was merely a small covering 
party, and ordered Colonels Butler and 
Jackson, with their detachments, to dis- 
lodge them, which was done, amidst which 
it was seen that " the enemy was moving 
from them in very great disorder and con- 
fusion." 

While these movements were being 
made by the advance under General Lee 
the m tin body under GeneralsGreene and 
Lord Stirling, was moving forward to sup- 
port it, and to share in the perils and glo- 
ries of the contest; and General Sir Hen- 
ry Clinton was urging onward his plans for 
securing his array and its baggage, which 
he supposed to be the primary object of 
attack, General Knyphausen had moved 
forward, at an early hour, with the bag- 
gage-train ; and, ateight o'clock, Sir Hen- 
ry took up his line of march. He had 
collected in his rear the very elite of his 
army, evidently under the supposition 
that an attack would be made at some 
time during the day. With the Third, 
Fourth, and Fifth brigades of British 
troops, the First and Second bat'alions of 
British grenadiers, the entire bodies of the 
Hessian grenadiers and of the British 
Guards, the First battaliou of light-infan- 
try, and the Sixteenth regiment of light 
dragoons, he descended from the heights, 
on which he had encamped, to the plains 
of Monmouth, and took the route which 
General Knyphausen had taken at an 
earlier hour in the morning. 

It vvas this movement which General 
Wayne had seen, and he immediately dis- 
patched a messenger to General Lee, ask- 
ing that " the troops might be pushed 
on." No such order was issued, however, 
until it was evident that the enemy (or a 
small party in his rear apparently from 
eight to nine hundred in number) had 
halted, and appeared to invite an attack. 
Orders were then issued to General Wayne 
to take about four hundred men from the 
detachments of Colonels Butler and Jack- 
son, and to advance towards him. With 
his wonted gallantry. General Wayne did 
so, when the Queen's light-dragoons 
were sent back by General Clinton to 
check the movement. Forming his 
troops to receive the charge, Colonel But- 
ler, with great gallantry, repulsed the en- 
emy, driving the horse back upon a body 
of toot which had been sent out to sup- 
port them, and following it up with a rap- 
id pursuit. A larger body of troops soon 
afterwards appeared to be moving to- 
wards General Wayne's right, when he 



ordered his two pieces of artillery to 
open a fire on them, asked a reinforce- 
ment, and prepared for battle. 

While General Wayne was thus em- 
ployed, General Lee appears to have de- 
termined to cut off the party with which 
the former was engaged, and. for this 
purpose, he made a detour on the left, with 
the intention of falling on the line of Sir 
Henry Clinton's march, between the rear 
of the main body and this detachment. 

This movement, with those of Colonel 
Morgan, and Generals Dickinson and 
Wayne, appears to have confirmed the sus- 
picion of General Clinton, that the cap- 
ture of the baggage was the object of Gen- 
eral Washington, and he determined to 
return to the plains near Freehold, and 
take measures for its protection. With 
great good judgment he reasoned, that 
while this immense train, which was com- 
paratively unprotected, was in the defiles 
through which it had to pass, it would be 
in great danger, and the most certain way 
to protect it, and insure its safely, was to 
attack the corps which harassed his rear, 
and to press it so hard as to oblige the de- 
tachments to return from his flanks to the 
assistance of their friends. He supposed 
General Washington was too far in the 
rear to support the advanced corps, and 
he immediately, by a retrograde move- 
ment, proceeded to carry out his design. 

The first step taken was to attack the 
command of General Wayne, of which no- 
tice has been already taken ; the next was 
the detachment of the Seventeenth light- 
dragoons and a brigade of British troops 
from General Knyphausen's command, to 
strengthen General Clinton's right flank ; 
and finally, adisposition of the main body, 
under Lord Cornwallis, was made on the 
plain, to attack General Lee and the sev- 
eral detachments of the advance corps, 
under his command 

Perceiving these movemen*s before they 
had been fully accomplished, General Lee 
had given orders to the several corps of 
his detachment to retreat, and they fell 
back towards the meeting-house, in some 
cases in great confusion, and in all with- 
out knowing either the object of the re- 
treat — the great body of the troops hav- 
ing seen nobody, and except General 
Wayne's small detachment, none having 
firedashot — ortheground on which they 
were to reform. All were indignant, 
but General Wayne, whose position and 
opportunity corresponded with his wishes, 
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was peculiarly so, and gave vent to hie 
feelings in the severest terms. 

While this aeries of misfortunes was at- 
tending the movements of General Lee, 
the main body of the army, under Gen- 
eral Washington, was hastening on to- 
wards Freehold— the left wing, led by 
David Forman and Peter Wikoff, as 
guides, marched on the road, the right, 
by a detour, marched at same distance 
from the left— wholly unconscious of the 
retreat of the advance, and unprepared 
to counteract its evil effects. The com- 
mander-in chief, with the left wing, was 
passing down the road, between the meet- 
ing-house and the parsonage, when he 
met a Bfer, "who appeared to be a good 
deal frightened. The General asked him 
whether he was a soldier belonging to the 
army and the cause of his returning that 
way •' he answered that he was a soldier, 
and that the Continental troops that had 
been advanced were retreating." It is 
said " the General seemed to be exceed- 
ingly surprised, and rather more exasper- 
ated appearing to discredit the account, 
and threatened the man, if he mentioned 
a thing of the sort, he would have him 
whipped." He passed on M a few paces," 
when a similar scene ensued between the 
General and two or three others whom 
he met; but, as he had heard no firing 
except a few cannon, a considerable time 
before, he still appeared to discredit the 
■tatements. It was considered prudent 
however, to send forward some trusty offi- 
cers to gain information, and Colonel Har- 
rison (the General's " old secretary ") and 
Colonel Fitzgerald having volunteered for 
that purpose, rode forward towards Free- 
hold. At the bridge these officers met 
Colonel Grayson's regiment ; a little far- 
ther on, Colonel Parke's ; and farther still, 
Colonel William Smith's. Colonel Ogden 
was next met, and, in a towering pas- 
sion, informed the anxious inquirers, 
" By God ! they were flying from a shad- 
ow " Colonel Rhea and General Max- 
weil were next encountered, but all 
were alike " agitated, expressive of their 
disapprobation, and concerned that they 
had no place assigned to go where the 
troops were to halt." They were all ig- 
norant of the cause of the retreat, and 
each appeared to feel that he had been 
robbed of the laurels which had been 
providentially placed within his reach.— 
General Lee was the next person seen by 
Colonel Harrison, but he was silent; and, 
in the post of danger, next to the ene- 



my, — who was " pressing very hard upon 
them at two, or three, or four hundred 
yards distance," — were Colonel Stewart, 
General Scott, and General Wayne.— 
Having " no other concern than at the 
retreat itself," ttie latter saw no difficulty 
in checking the enemy "provided any 
effort or exertion was made for the pur- 
pose, alleging that a very select body of 
men had been that day drawn off from a 
body far inferior in number;" and he 
sent some suggestions to General Wash- 
ington for the disposition of the troops. 
Leaving the gallant Pennsylvanian in the 
post of danger — where he remained dur- 
ing the day — Colonel Harrison galloped 
back, and reported the situation of af- 
fairs — the first intimation which the 
General had received of the position and 
movements of the enemy. 

While his faithful and intelligent sec- 
retary was thus engaged in the front, 
General Washington was not less active 
in seeking information and in checking 
the retreat. Riding forward, and accost- 
ing the several commandants of regi- 
ments as he met them, he received the 
same negative answers and the same evi- 
dences of dissatisfaction that his secretary 
had received until, in the rear of the re- 
treating column, he met the commands 
of Colonels Ilamsay and Stewart. Call- 
ing these officers to him and telling them 
that be " should depend upon them that 
day to give the enemy a oheck," he di- 
rected General Wayne to form them with 
two pieces of artillery on their right, and 
hold the enemy in check. At this in- 
stant the guilty author of the mischief, 
General Lee, rode up, and the commander- 
in-chief demanded, in the sternest manner. 
" What is the meaning of all this, sir ?" — 
Disconcerted and crushed under the tone 
and terrible appearance of his chief, Gen- 
eral Lee could do nothing more than slam- 
mer, " Sir, sir ?" When, with more vehe- 
mence, and with a still more indignant 
expression, the question was repeated. A 
hurried explanation was attempted — his 
troops had been misled by contradictory 
intelligence, his officers had disobeyed bis 
orders, and he had not felt it his duty to 
oppose the whole force of the enemy with 
the detachment under his command. — 
Farther remarks were made on both sides, 
and closing the interview with calling Geo- 
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eral Lee " a dammed poltroon,"* the com- 
der-in-chief hastened back to the high 
ground, between the meeting-house and 
the bridge, where he formed the regiments 
of Colonels Shreve, Patterson, Grayson, 
Livingston, Cilley and Ogden, and the left 
wing under Lord Stirling. When the 
first line of troops had been formed on the 
heights, General Washington rode up to 
General Lee, and inquired in a calmer 
tone, ;l Will you retain the command on 
this height, or not ? If you will, I will re- 
turn to the main body, and have it formed 
on the next height." General Lee accept- 
ed the command, when, giving up the 
command, General Washington remarked, 
" I expect you will take proper means 
for checking the enemy," and General 
Lee promised, " Your orders shall be 
obeyed ; and I shall not be the first to 
leave the ground." 

In the mean time, General Clinton was 
not inactive. Sending forward to the di- 
vision under General Knyphausen, who 
was hurrying off with the baggage, he or- 
dered back a brigade of British troops and 
the Seventeenth light-dragoons, for the 
purpose of strengthening his left, and 
made vigorous attempts against the Amer- 
ican forces. The British grenadiers, with 
their left on the village of Freehold, and 
the Guards on their right, had driven 
General Lee's advance, and they ap- 
proached the position, near the parson- 
age, which General Wayne occupied, 
with great spirit. The confidence which 
General Washington had reposed in Col- 
onels Stewart and Ramsay, and in Gener- 
al Wayne, their commander, was not mis- 
placed. The grenadiers crossed a fence, 
which passed in front of his position, and 
were driven back with great slaughter. 
A second time they advanced, and were 
repulsed in like manner ; and here, and 
along the entire line, the battle raged 
with great fury. At length Lieutenant 
colonel Monckton, of the Second grena- 
diers, harangued his men, and placing 
himself at their head, led them to the 
charge. As they approached General 
Wayne's position a deadly fire was open- 
ed upon them, in which their gallant 
leader and several other officers were 
killed, and — alter a desperate hand-to- 
hand struggle for the possession of Colonel 
Monckton's body, in which the Americans 



* This statement is made on th« authority of Gon. La- 
fayette, who gave it on the piazza of the residence of 
Vice-president Daniel D. Tompkins, 8unday morning, 
August 15, 1824'. Gen. Lafayette referred to it as the 
only instance wherein he had heard the General swear. 



succeeded — they were repulsed, and it 
was not attacked again during the day. 

Sir Henry Clinton moved the main 
body of the B itish army against the left 
of the American lines, where Lord Stir- 
ling commanded, but the batteries were 
so well served that he w«9 glad to seek an 
inglorious retreat. He then moved to- 
wards the right of the American position, 
but General Greene, with the right wing, 
opposed him, and Chevalier Plessis De 
Mauduit (one of the heroes of Red Bank) 
took him in the flank with six pieces of 
cannon, and he was equally unsuccessful 
in that direction. 

At this moment General Wayne " ad- 
vanced with a body of troops, and kept 
up so severe and well-directed a fire that 
the enemy was soon compelled to retire 
behind the defile where the first stand 
was made, in the beginning of the ac- 
tion." In this charge by General Wayne 
a characteristic incident occurred, which 
was not without its effect on the enemy. 
His dispositions had been made for the 
charge, and his men — who were mostly 
without their coats — seeing the character 
of the intended movement, and knowing 
the peculiarities of their leader, were im- 
pressed with the idea that a struggle of 
unusual determination was about to be 
commenced. For the purpose of render- 
ing themselves as free as possible, some 
of the troops rolled up their shirt sleeves, 
which was immediately imitated by their 
associates, and when the trying moment 
arrived the detachment rushed- forward 
with a shout, and handled their weapons 
with so much vigor that the enemy, as- 
tonished and overpowered, hastily re- 
tired.! 

In this new position the enemy was 
comparatively secure. His flanks were 
secured by thick woods and morasses, 
while his front could only be approached 
through a narrow pass. Notwithstand- 
ing these advantages, General Washing- 
ton resolved to attack him ; and, for this 
purpose, ordered General Poor, with his 
own and the Carolina brigades, to move 
round upon his right, while General 
Woodford was to move, in a like manner, 
upon his left, and the artillery was to gall 
his front. Before these detachments 
reached the ground they had been di- 
rected to occupy, night overtook them, 
and they bivouaced for the night within 

f This statement is made on the authority of the late 
John Crolius, Esq., of this city, who was one of the first 
of rtiosewho rolled up their shirt -sleeves. 
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a very short distance of the enemy's lines. 
The entire array, worn out with fatigue, 
threw itself on the ground and slept 
soundly until morning, when it awoke to 
learn that the prize which, on the evening 
before, was considered within its reach, 
was no longer in the neighborhood. 

Sir Henry Clinton "having reposed the 
troops until ten at night, to avoid the ex- 
cessive heat of the day, took advantage ot 
the moonlight f> rejoin General Knyp- 
hausen. who had advanced to Nut bwamp, 
near Middletown," taking with him his 
wounded, except about forty, who could 
not be removed ; and, on the following 
morning, the extreme heat, the fatigue of 
the men, and the distance the enemy had 
gained, rendering a pursuit » impractica- 
ble and fruitless," it was not attempted 

"The battle of Monmouth"— for such 
is the title by which it was designated- 
was attended with many circumstances of 
peculiar interest. The day was unusual- 
ly hot, and many of the troops, in both 
armies, died from its effects ; while tae 
tongues of hundreds of others were swol- 
len so as to render them incapable ot 

8P Here" S also, the well known Molly Pitch- 
er gained her commission and epaulette, 
as a reward for her energetic conduct in 
supplying her husband's place at the can- 
non to which he bad been attached. 

But, above all, here the treason of Gen- 
eral Charles Lee received its final check. 
Opposing the commander-in-chief, in his 
proposition to the council of general offi- 
cers he determined to oppose him in the 
field, also : and thus secure the retreat ol 
the British army, and the stores and bag- 
gage which retarded its march. With 
this intent he secured the command ot 
the advance-superseding those who were 
known to favor an attack on the fugitive 
enemy,— received the orders to bring on 
a general action, by attacking the main 
body of the enemy; and sent back mes- 
sages of confidence in the result, in order 
to mislead the commander-inchiet and 
to retard his movements. Instead ot car- 
rying out the expectation* of the army 
and the orders of his chief, he attacked 
the rear-guard only, instead of the mam 
bodv ; and instead of bringing on a gener- 
al engagement, he attempted nothing 
more than the carrying off a covering par- 
ty It is true the result was different 
from that which he expected and desired 
but it is equ^UyJm^th^t^w^ajsoJii- 
J Dr 8am Fornian's statemeut. 



ferent from that which Sir Henry Clinton 
anticipated. Both these officers appear 
to have manoeuvred for the same end— 
the safety of the baggage and stores ; and 
both supposed General Washington was 
beyond supporting distance, and there- 
fore beyond the distance where he could 
control the movements of either army. 

In the retreat of General Lee, per se, 
there can, probably, be but little to con- 
demn, beyond its disorderly character.— 
It is, doubtless, true that the detachment 
was in great danger; and that a retreat 
(or, as General Lee termed it, " a retro- 
grade movement") was as necessary to se- 
cure it from actual capture by Sir Henry 
Clinton, as to secure the safety ot General 
Knyphausen's division. It is equally true, 
however, that General Lee's disobedience 
of orders was the cause of Sir Henry Clin- 
ton's "retrograde movement. " which pro- 
duced the danger spoken ot ; and that an 
attack on the enemy's main body by the 
five thousand picKed troops, which Gen- 
eral Lee commanded, would have secured 
theco operation of the detachments under 
Colonel Morgan and General Dickinson, 
which, uuder existing circumstances, were 
rendered entirely inefficient from want of 
orders. 



The enemy's loss, it is said, was Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Hon. H. Monckton, Cap- 
tain Gore, Lieutenants Vaughan and Ken- 
nedy, four sergeants, and fifty-seven rank 
and file killed; three sergeants and nlty- 
six rank and file died from fatigue ; Col- 
onel Trelawney, Lieutenant-colonel bun- 
coe, Major Gardner, Captains Cathcart, 
Bereton, Willis, Leighton. Powell, BeUue, 
and Ditmas, and Lieutenants Kelly, Pau- 
mier, Goroffe, Desborough, and Gilchrist, 
seven sergeants, one hundred and forty- 
eight rank and file wounded ; and seven 
sergeants and sixty-one rank and tile miss- 
ing * The American army lost Lieuten- 
antcolonel Bonner, Major Dickinson, 
three captains, three lieutenants, one ser- 
geant, seven matrosses, one bombardier, 
and fifty-two rank and file killed; two 
colonels, nine captains, six lieutenants, 
one ensign, one adjutant, nine sergeants, 
one gunner, ten matrosses. and one hun- 
dred and twentv-two rank and hie wouna- 
ed ; five sergeants ,one matross,_anjd_one 



. It i. evident that a great error was mad 
report of Sir Heury C ...to., to the ■"*"■«* »/... 

which this statement is copied, as lour offlc 
privates were buried by the Amer.cans, h. 



a oil 245 
those 



privates were biine.i i>y mo » — » --• .„ . = 1B | n 

who had been buried by the •nemy.-Qen. W.«I..d^ 
to Pros, of Cong., July 1. and Jos. Clarke s Diary, 
1-28. 
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hundred and twenty-six rank and file 
missing, many of whom, who had been 
overcome by the heat, afterwards came 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



Letter of Colonel Alexander Hamil- 
ton by the Orders of General Wash- 
ton to General Cadwalader. 

Hopewell, 23d June, 1778. 
Dear Sir: — I have just received yours 
this day from the Draw Bridge. The army 
marched this morning to this place. Is 
was my intention to have taken post near 
Princeton, but finding the enemy are dil- 
atory in advancing, I am doubtful of the 
propriety of proceeding any tarther, till 
their intention is ascertained. I wish you 
to inform me more particularly of the ob- 
structions which have been thrown in 
their way that I may be better able to 
judge whether their delay is owing to ne- 
cessity or choice. Any circumstance that 
may serve to throw light upon this ques- 
tion, I shall be obliged to you for, as it 
is of very great importance. If their de- 
lay is voluntary, it argues a design to draw 
us into a general action, and proves that 
they consider this to be a desirable event. 
They may, perhaps, wish to draw us from 
the Delaware, far to the left, and then by 
a rapid movement gain our rightflank and 
rear. 

I should be glad of your sentiments fully 
as to their probable designs, and the con- 
duct which it will be most proper for us to 
observe in consequence. You will be 
pleased to continue to advise me punctual- 
ly of every movement and appearance of 
the enemy. 

Let me remind you of mentioning al- 
ways the hour at which you write, which 
is of the greatest moment. 

Letter of General Washington to Ma- 
jor General Philemon Dickinson, Com- 
manding the New Jersey Militia. 
Head-Quarters, Hopewell. 24 June, 1778. 
Sir: — As the several detachments of 
Continental troops, employed in harass, 
ing the enemy on their march, will have 
the greatest Deed of intelligentguides, not 
only for their own safety, but to enable 
them to direct their offensive operations 
with greater precision, it will be necessary 
that among the militia, which you shall 
think proper to annex to each party, there 



be persons perfectly acquainted with the 
roads and communications, which it is 
mostinteresting to the different command- 
ing officers to know. The disposition for 
these detachments is as follows. Morgan'? 
corps is to gain the enemy's right flank : 
Maxwell's brigade to hang on their left : 
Brigadier General Scott is now marching 
with a very respectable detachment des- 
tined to gall the enemy's left flank and 
rear. Two or three hundred Continentals, 
and such volunteers as General Cadwala- 
der has been able to collect, have crossed 
the Delaware, and are now marchinp *o 
the enemy's rear. Colonel White'; ac 
tachment of horse is to join Gei , Scott. 
Enclosed is a letter for Colonel Morgan, 
which you will forward. 

I am &c. 

Disposition of the Militia belonging to 

the State of New Jersey, made by 

Major Gen'l Dickinson, viz: 
Head-Quarters, Chamber's Tavern, 
June 25, 1778. 

Colonels Furman, Haight & Holmes, 
with their respective Battalions, are or- 
dered to gain the Enemies Right Flank <fc 
join Col. Morgan's detachment, who are 
to annoy the Enemy in that Quarter as 
much as in their power. They will con- 
sist of 3 Col— 1 Lt. Col— 3 Maj— 7 Cap— 15 
Subs— 13 Serg't— 12 Corp— 163 Priv. 

Colonels Neilson & Webster with their 
Battalions will take Post in Front of the 
Enemy, throw every possible obstruction 
in their Rout, impede their march & har- 
ass them, whenever opportunity presents. 
This Detachment will consist of 2 Col — 1 
Lt Col— 1 Maj— 6 Capt.— 16 Subs— 19 
Serj'ts — 13 Corps — 21b Privates. 

Capt. Lane & 25 of his Company ot Ax- 
men to attend Col. Neilson. 

Col. Scudder with his Battalion will join 
Brig'r Genl Scott on the left flank of the 
Enemy consisting of 150 Privates. 

The whole of the remaining Militia, are 
to be equally divided & to do duty on the 
lines alternately, Officers as well as pri- 
vates. 

Instructions of General Washington to 

the Marquis de Lafayette. 

Sir: — You are immediately to proceed 
with the detachment commanded by Gen- 
eral Poor, and form a junction as expedi- 
tiously as possible with that under the 
command of General Scott. You are to 
use the most effectual means for gaining 
the enemy's left flank and rear, and giv- 



. 
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ing them every degree of annoyance.— 
AH Continental parties, that are already 
on the lines, will be under your command, 
and you will take such measures, in con- 
cert with General Dickinson, as will cause 
the enemy the greatest impediment and 
loss in their march. For these purposes 
you will attack them as occasion may re- 



ouire by detachment, and, if a proper 
opening should be given, by operating 
against them with the whole force of your 
command. You will naturally take such 
precautions, as will secure you against sur- 
prise, and maintain your communication 
with this army. Given at Kingston, this 
25th day of June, 1778. 







Monmouth's Centennial. 

From the Monmouth Democrat, July 4th, 1878. 



An eminent English statesman lias wise- 
ly said that "A people which takes no 
pride in the noble achievements of remote 
ancestors, will never achieve anything 
worthy to be remembered with pride by 
remote descendants."' However great 
may be tho sins of the United Slates as a 
nation, never can it. with truth, be said 
that her citizens of to day have forgotten 
the historic past, and neglect to honor 
the memories of those heroic men, who 
waded through seas of privation and 
bloodshed to break the chums of English 
despotism, and found a nation of freemen. 
Within the past few months celebration 
after celebration has caused the great 
heart of the nation to throb with patriotic 
pride. One of the grandest, most interest* 
inc, and most important of these celebra- 
tions occurred at Freehold, on Friday, 
•Tune 28th. It was in commemoration of 
the one hundred (h anniversary of the lit- 
tle of Monmouth, that battle so justly fa- 
mous in the annals of our infant republic, 
hr> glorious in "the magnificent achieve- 



ments of the American hosts, still more 
glorious in the grand results which fol- 
lowed those achievements. For weeks 
previous to the day of celebration, faithful 
committees had been patiently, unceas- 
ingly and untiringly at work, making ev- 
ery preparation which human ingenuity 
and labor could devise, in order to make 
the affair a success. Their efforts were 
crowned with signal success, for never 
was a celebration of such magnitude, 
planned ana carried out in a more felici- 
tous manner, and with such perfect har- 
mony of opin : on and action. At length 
the long expected anniversary day arrived. 
The booming of cannon on Briar Hill and 
the Englishtown pike ushered in its birth, 
and soon the joyous peals of bells rung 
out on the morning air. The sun rose in 
regal splendor. A century before the 
same old sun cast his golden rays from 
heavens firmament upon a land distract- 
ed with internal dissensions, torn and 
bleeding with the cruel wounds of war, 
while on Monmouth soil two hostile ar- 
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mies were about engaging in deadly con- 
flict, the one contending for arbitrary 
power, the other lor precious liberty — 
What stupendous changes are wrought in 
a single century ! On this 28th of June, 
1878, the same sun scatters hissplendrous , 
beams upon a land smiling with cultiva- j 
tion, rich in ripening harvests, watched ' 
over and guarded by the angel of Peace, j 
On the battle field which one hundred , 
years before echoed and re-echoed with | 
the notes of war, to day. a solemn silence j 
reigns, broken only by the notes of teath- • 
ered songsters, while genile breezes kiss | 
the forest trees, as if afraid to distu.h the ] 
sacred stillness of the scene. Instead of j 
hostile armies in glittering arn-y, a mighty , 
throng of 20,000 peaceful citizens.all aglow j 
with patriotism, gather in the leaf em- ; 
bowered streets of Freehold. The flag of: 
our country floats in the breeze fiom every j 
house, while the public buildings and i 
many a splendid private mansion are gor- j 
geously decked with starry banners and 
tri-colored hunting. 

A great event like the battle of Mon- 
mouth needs a great celebration, and in 
the present instance the people of old 
Monmouth were fully equal to the emer- 
gency. The procession was a magnificent 
one. As it passed down Main street, the j 
horsemen mounted on gaily prancing, I 
richly caparisoned steeds, the white 
plumed Knights Templar, the white j 
aproned Masons, the sun-browned Sol. j 
diers with tlieir glittering muskets, the 
Zouaves with their bright red costumes, 
the elegant carriages filled wiih civilians, 
made a gorgeous and brilliant spectacle. 
The masonic ceremonies at the laying of 
the corner-stune of the l-aitle monument, 
were of a deeply solemn ualure, and were 
eminently suitable at tin- founding of a 
monument to honor the heroes 
"Who read their history in a nation seyes. • 
The orators at both stands were filled 
with the importance of the occasion, and. 
as the.- spoke in grand and glowing lan- 



guage of the thrilling events of a century 
ago, the vestal fire of patriotism burning 
ill the breasts of their auditors, found ex- 
pression in frequent hearty applause.- 
The 28th of June, 1878. with its commem- 
orative exorcises, will he long affectionate- 
ly cherished in the memory iif thousands 
of citizens of New .lersey and other states. 
Though it should lade from memory may 
the event it celebrated never sink into 
oblivion, but may it ever he a flaming 
beacon, lighting the pathway of Colum- 
bia's hosts to future victories in freedom's 
cause. The following is a full report of 
the proceeding, and all the scenes and 
incidents of the celebration : 






The Decorations. 

The wav in which freehold was decor 
aled reflected great credit upon its pain- I 
otic citizens. One could not 'urn his eyes 
in any direction without havum them 
creeled with a. sight of the slaisand stripes. 
It would be an impossibility to mention 
each private residence and place ol busi- 
ness which was particularly noticable for 
the beauty of its decorations and we shall 
! therefore' mention only a very tew I he 
i homelike, hospitable mansion of Mrs. 
; Daniel S. Schanck — bom whose nanrts the 
I Monument Association lias received that 
'splendid gift, Monum:n. Park-was ele- 
I gantlV and tastefully decorated. At hx- 
!(i„v Parker's residence lines ot flags 
i adorned the cowiiecs and the verandah, 
while a fine engraving of Washington at 
Monmouth was suspended over the en- 
trance door. Mr. Acton C. Hartshornea 
huge Knight Templar fl.gs and other 
handsome decoraiions attracted consider- 
able attention. Mr. .Jacob ti. Hue had a 
rich display ol flags signals, &c. At the 
Seminary there was displayed among oth 
er decorations, a fl.g made hy the pupiH 
in 1861, and a ; arge British flag reversed 
beneath a small American flag. 1 he de- 
coraiions at Mr. .lames A. Pen.ne's were 
very pretty and were artistically arranged. 
On the ponieo were five chairs belonging 
to the family, ?ach over on" hundred 
years old. Ferris Look wood displayed 
the flag presented to him by Col. K B. 
Ellsworth" Elaborate decorations were 
also displayed hy Hon. A. R. Throckmor- 
ton, Dr. D. M. Korman, Charles A 






Ben- 



nett, John H. Ellis, Freehold Fire De- 
partment, Joseph W. Hulse, W. W. Can- 
non (arid others ad infinitum). The im- 
mense labor of adorning the Court House 
was magnificently executed under the 
skillful direction of Messrs. David S. Cra- 
ter, John L. Conover »nd Aaron It. 
Throckmorton. Four lines of flags ex- 
tended from the top of the belfry to each 
corner of the buildinj., while four large 
flags hung from staff's run out Irom the 
top windows of the same. A wide band 
of golden starred hunlintr ran along the 
top of the front, while the pillars were 
tastefully wrapped with a like material, 
so that the Whole presented a strikingly 
beautiful appearance. Several large (bigs 
hung in the middle of Slain street, in the 
centre of the town, and the red, white 
and blue made a pleasing contrast with the 
tieli green uees bonb-rinu the sidewalk. 

Arrivals. 

The first body of visitors to arrive was 
the McKnighl Rifles, from Anbury Park, 
and, not lone after them, came toe Vred- 
enhiirgh Kifles, of Blue Ball, By nine 
o'clock twenty car loads of people had 
been landed at the F. & J. station from 
the eastern parts of the county. Soon 
train after came in and before noon, not 
less than twenty thousand people were in 
town. The Freehold and New York road 
renorted sixty car loads of people, and 
soni" of the cars were more than comfort 
ably filled. 

The arrangements fur receiving visitors . 
were admirable, The invited guests re- ; 
ported immediately at Seminary Hall, 
where they were received by Ex-Gov. Joel 
Parker. Among the distinguished gentle- 
men from abroad who attended the cele- ■ 
oration, were Gov. Mef:|ellan, Ex Gov : 
Bedle, Ex-Gov. Price, Ex-Gov. Newell,, 
Brig. Gen. II. B. Carrington, U. S. A., who j 
had come from Indiana expressly for the I 
occasion, fja.pt. Jos. A. Yard, Col. J. C. 
Clark, IT. .S. A., Opt. Chaunoey Harris, of 
Elizabeth, Speaker John Euan. Gen. ■ 
Win. S. Truex, Hon. A. R. Van Cleat", ! 
Ohio, Hon. C. rfolywarth, New.uk. Hon.; 

O. Vanderhilt, Senator Crowell Marsh 



they found a committee to care for them. 
Dr. Freeman's parlor, where Washing- 
ton held a Masonic Lodge the night after 
the battle, had been arranged for a meet- 
ing of the Grand Lodge, but it was found 
necessary to forego anything more than a 
visit, as individuals. 

At 10 o'clock, Gov. McClellan and staff 
were received by Ex.-Gov. Parker and the 
| other dignitaries under the sliade of 
j Seminary Hall. By this time the troops, 
i band- and societies from the northern 
j and southern portions ot the State had 
1 arrived and were falling into line on 
j Broad Street. This occupied an hour, 
I but shortly after eleven the procession be- 
gan t > move down Yard avenue, headed 
by Grand Marshal Major James S. Yard 
and his aids. The following is a list in 
the order in which they marched, of tho 
component parts ol 

The Procession. 



llRANIi Mihsiiai.i., M.\. 



J j mm S. Yard. 
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of Mercer, Senator Kirk, of Essex. Hon. j 
V. W. Mount, Gen'l Jutfef.ni Kilpat 
rick, Hon. Amos (/'lark, lion. T. B Pcd- 
die. Dr. 0. S. Stockton, Newark, Hon. S. 
S. Cox, Prof. H 0. Cameron, Princeton, 
Elwood E. Thome, P.G. Master of Masons 
"I N. Y. The representatives ol the 
press met at the Engine House wheic 



John U Couovor, .1 Hull McLean, 

James .1 Conover. J'.liu T Rosell, Henry Campbell, 

John V N Willis, James LSIiJon, Peter Conover, 

W it Throckmorton, Grenvills B Little 

D McLean Foriuan. 

Committee of the Day : 

lion. li. W. Sl.inn. Hon. A. R. Throckmorton, 

Col. E. F. Applegute. 

Gen. W. J. Slwki.1. and Staff, 
Commanding Second Brigade, N.O.ofN. J., 
in the following order: 
Petcrnmn's hand, Trenton, 16 pieces. 
Winkler's Drum Corps of Trenton. 
Col. A. W. Anoel, 
Commanding Seventh Regiment, K. t). of N. J., 
in the following order: 
Staff officers: 
Dt Colonel James C Manning, Major, C M 
. Surgeon, II Laiigon. Judge Advocate, B 
K Chambers, Adjutant, C U Van Sciver, Quar- 
termaster, Geo. T. Crammer, Chaplain, Rev. 
II. II. liiinm, 
Companies : 
Co A, Treniou.Capt W II Skimi, SO men; Co B, Tren- 
ton. Capt W HBibbee, 4(1 men: Co C, Capt Cliaa W. 
Kitchen, Lambert-villa. 60 men ; Co D, ol Tren- 
ton, Capt U Hurley, 40 men; Co. E., of Tur- 
key, Capt. John C. Patterson. 6ft men; 
Co. K, of Mount Holly, Capt W. A. 
Barrows, 60 men : 
Col. B. It. Grlbu, and Staff, 
Commanding Sixth Regiment, N. G. of N. J., 
in Hie billowing order: 
Sixth Regiment Band and Drum Corps, Joseph Jen- 
nings, leader. 
Companies : 
Gi. A, Burlington, Capt Samuel Phillips, 58 men ; Co. B, 
Camden. Capt J. II. Austin, 48 men ; Co. C, Camden, 
Capt Jos Lee. 50 men : Co. D. Camden, Capt C S 
Uenard, 42 men ; C" K. Camden, Capt Sand- 
man, 50 men; Co F, Beverly, Capt R 
It Kr.kendt.rf, 61 men; Co 0, Cape 
May. dipt M Magra h, 42 
men; Co K, Vineland, Capt 
C II Clieever, 68 men. 
Governor. Inland Band of New Vork, 25 pieces, Amiel 
S'eiger, Leader. 
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Third Regiment Drum Corps, 15 men, E R Trimble, 
Lender. 
Colonel W. A. Morf.ll and Staff. 
Commanding Third Regiment, N of N J, 
in the following order : 
Companies: 
Co B, Elizabeth, Capt 1) I' Holmes, 57 men ;Co C, Eliz- 
abeth, Cape W II Dellart, 45 men; Co D, New 
Brunswick, Capt M N Oviatt. 58 men ; Co Jv. 
Plainfleld.CaptC B Slicrring, 60 men ; Co 
F Railway, Capt Wm lHoo.lgoo.1,63 men ; 
Co G, Kevpnrt, Capt B A Lee, So 
men ; Co I, Anbury Park, 
Capt Rainier, 45 men; 
Drake's Boy Brass Band of Elizabeth, 
Elizabeth Veteran Zouaves with two flailing Guns, 
Gen J Madison Drake. Commanding, 63 men. 
The Masonic Organization. 
VogeVs band of Newark, with drum and fife corps, 50 

men Drum Major MacVeagur, Leader. 
Damascus Commandory. No 5, Knights T-mplar, of New- 
ark. St. John's Commandery, of IClusahelh, Lour Do 
Leon Command"}' of New Brunswick, 1(H) men. 
The MW Grand Lodge of Free Masons of New Jersey, 
Wall Lodge No 73 F A M of Sqnan; Olive B.anch 
Lodge, No 16, F A M of Freehold, aud visiting 
members from other Lodges. 
Carriages 
Containing the General Committee of Arrangements, 
officers, of the Monmouth Battle Monument Associ- 
ation, Gov. McCle'lan and Staff, Kxecntive and 
Judicial officers of the State, and members 
of the Legislature. 
Executive and Judicial officers ol Monmouth County, 
B-ard of Commissioners of the Town of Freehold, 
and Clergy. 
Cap: Enoch L Cowart, David M Rue, Major Heury Bou- 
nd t Capt Joseph A Yard. Br-Sheriff Samuel Oono- 
v«r, Ex-Judge Win D Oliphanl. survivors ol the 
Committee of celebration arrangements ol 
1854. 
(Major James S Yard, G.and Marshall, was also a 
member of the above committee.) 
Veterans the War of 1812 and Mexican war. 
Newings Drum Corps of Long Branch, and Baud. 
Washington Continental Guards •>( Princeton, Oapt a 
L Green, 60 men. 
The First Regiment band, of Nawaik. 20 pieces. 
The Joel Parker Association of Newark, 120 men. 
Bordenlown Drum Corps. 
Delaware Hose Co.of Bordentown, with Hose Carriage. 

Drake's Zouaves carried four tattered battle flags, 
among which was Gen PI il Kearney's and the flag 
which Gen Drake unfurled in Virginia. But St, 1801. 
when the army cros-ed the Long Bridge, hi h Oat- 
ling Gun is capable of discharging l.WU shots per mm 
ute was drawn by one horse, and was under the charge 
of three men. One of the color hearers was immense, 
weighing 325 pounds, but he did not seen, .o tall away 
any notwithstanding the excessive h.-at of the day. 

The Masonic display was new to most people in town 
and was heartily applauded. New.ng'- Drum C«rps 
of Lone Branch with Band and the Princeton Con- 
tinentals, whose real old time soldier clothes, well re- 
presented . he dress of the patriots ef the Revolution 

The Joel Parker Association of Newark, was dressed 
in black snits and white high hats, and wore a hand- 
some purple badge e ..blazoned with the portrait of the 
Ex-Governor. Thev carried with them a handsome silk 
banner appropriately inscribed, ami likewise I. earing 
On its front a large picture ot Gov 1 arkei . 

Tlie procession paraded (he principal 
streets of Freehold tor about an hour and 
was attended by a foil sidewalk e*cot t 
throughout. Frequent applause greeted 
the various organizations as they marched 
along in beautiful ranks with a step of 
clock work regularity. The horsemen, 



mounted on their spirited steeds, which 
danced and curveted at sound of the mar- 
tial music, presented a remarKably fine 
appearance. The magnificent horses be- 
strode bv Brigadier General W.J. Jewell 
and Grand Marshal Major James S Yard 
elicitetUuniversal admiration. They were 
loaned for the occasion by Rev. F. Kive- 
litz, of the Catholic church. The proces- 
sion was a most splendid display, and as 
it passed through the (own, the. Knights 
templar and soldiers executing their evo- 
lutions in perfect order, and the vanous 
bands playing our grand national airs, it 
was indeed a scene calculated to fill the 
heart of every beholder with pratriotic 

pride. 

When the line reached Monument Park, 
the noon salute of thirty-eight guns thun- 
dered forth, the bands were all playing 
and the rcene was one long to be remem- 
bered. The military filed to the left and 
enured the spacious and well shaded 
grounds of " Larchwood," the residence of 
Mrs. D. S. Sclienck, who has already been 
mentioned as the uenerous donor of Monu- 
ment Park. Here they rested, while the 
Knights Templar opened order t-na the 
Masonic brethren marched through in 
inverse order and ascended upon the 
stand erected ill the Park, around the 
cornerstone of the prospective monu- 
ment. 

At Larchwood 
the dignitaries were entertained in a splen- 
did manner bv Mrs. Schbnce and the la- 
I dies of her family. Thtough the courtesy 
I of Col. John A. Hall many were inlro- 
I duced to a young lady who wished to se« 
I them, and many bore away centennial 
I medals ol the battle of Monmouth as me- 
I memoes of their pleasant meeting. 
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At Shiiin's Hull, 

the military were given a hearty dinner at 
1.30 P. M. The dinner was under the 
general management of Hon. Geo. w. 
Siiinv. assisted by 75 of the patriotic la- 
dies and gentlemen ol" the town. 'I he 
walls of the hall vv.nv destitute of any '' pc ' 
(iraiions with the exception of i he pictures 
which usually ornament it. but what they 
lacked in hunting was made up in eatables 
with which the tables were tastefully aliU 
b.unfously laden. The hall was nil** 
with five, lafiles running the full length oi 
'the building, while the annex to the hail 
wasal-o provided will, tables, both bind- 
ings being w arranged as to seat will 



comfort 900 people. As the large gates 
at the end of the hall were thrown open 
the men filed in two by two, some passing 
through the main building into the annex, 
and all taking their places at the tables 
remained standing. The tables being all 
filled in both buildings, Rev. Mr. Bond, of 
Easton, Pa., asked a blessing, afier which 
the guests were seated and at once began 
satisfying the cravings of nature. The 
meal being over one of the officers pro 
posed three cheers for the ladies, towhich 
the boys ably responded. The Knights 
Templar, not willing to be behind the 
military in gallantry, also proposed and 
gave three ringing cheers in honor of the I 
ladies. The hall was three times filled by 
the invited guests, and all being fed and 
plenty to spare being left, aids were sent 
out. to ask in the people who had not eat- j 
en. Tliis was repeated until, as the aids j 
rode through the crow 1 requesting others 
to eat and be filled, the response became I 
general, " We've all had enough." Over 
3,000 people were fed at these tables and 
still there was enough provisions left to 
feed 1 ,000 more, all of which was raised by 
public contribution. 

The ladies are deserving of great credit 
and of the heartfelt thanks of all who 
shared their hospitality, for their indefati- 
gable efforts to handsomely entertain their 
guests. From what we were told by some 
of the visitors we judge that they were 
successful in their praiseworthy under- 
taking, for we were told by a number that 
they had been at several entertainments 
of this kind, and that they had never been 
entertained more hospitably than by the 
ladies of Freehold. 



EXERCISES AT MONUMENT PARK. 

Tho procession arrived at the stand on 
Monument Park, at 1 P.M. The audience 
in attendance was not so large as might 
have been expected from the vast throng 
which filled the streets, but this may be 
explained by the fact that there is no 
shade in the immediate vicinity of the 
stand and large numbers were afraid of 
sunstroke should they stand out under 
the blazing rays of the sun, without the 
grateful protection of shade trees. The 
canvass canopied stand was filled with dis- 
tinguished guests, both ladies and gentle- 
men, while a formidable army of report- 
ers were seated at the long table which 
had been erected exclusively for their 
benefit. 



Presentation of Monument Park. 

It was a few minutes past 1 o'clock 
when Theodore W. Morris, Esq.. son-in- 
law of Mrs. Daniel S. Schanck, in behalf 
of that generous and public spirited lady, 
presenter the. deed for Monument Park 
to Ex-Gov. Parker, President of the Mon- 
ument Association, in the following neat 
speech : 

Mr. President — It is my agreeable duty, 
as the representative of the executrix and 
heirs of the estateof Daniel S. Schanck, to 
present to you, as President of the Mon- 
mouth Battle Monument AssaciatioD, the 
document pertaining to the transfer of 
this ground to the possession and owner- 
ship of that society. 

The gift has no reservation beyond the 
requirement that the property shall not 
be diverted from the purposes of the asso- 
ciation. 

The pleasure of this duly is enhanced 
by the circumstance that the ancestors of 
the family I have the honor to represent, 
were no more laggard in the patriotic ser- 
vice of that memorable Sabbath in 1778, 
than their descendants are this day in the 
spirit that prompts this gift. 

Many of our family names were called 
on this battle field one hundred years ago, 
and the record of what they did beurs no 
taint of hesitancy, cowardice or treachery. 

The impartial pen of history has left no 
trace of dishonor, and one — a maternal 
great grandfather — was an ensign on this 
field, and rose to the rank of a colonel in 
the Continental army.* 

The only desire expressed by the donors 
of this property is that there shall be ex- 
peditiously reared here a memorial shaft 
to remind the generations that shall gaze 
upon it of the grand fortitude, self sacrifice, 
and courage of those who then so heroical- 
ly fought and suffered, that we, with all 
their descendants, might enjoy the herit- 
age of freedom in a Union of States •' one 
and inseparable forever." 

Ex-Gov. Parker, Pesident of the Asso- 
ciation, in accepting the document replied 
to Mr. Morris as follows: 

On behalf of the Monument Association 
1 accept, this agreement for transfer of 
this valuable property, to be used forever 
as a site for a monument to commemorate 
the Battle of Monmouth. 

No more beautiful location and none 
more appropriate could have been se- 
lected. 

~* Ool Bphram Whitlock. 
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I know the history of the family you 
represent on this occasion. Many of them 
were in the American army during the 
war of the revolution, and some were at 
the Battle of Monmouth. 

You truly say thai no stain of dishonor 
rests upon the memory of any of them. 

Convey to Mrs. Sciianck and the others 
for whom you speak the thanks of the 
Monument Association for their most lib- 
eral gift. It will be our aim speedily to 
rear upon this spot a monument worthy 
of the great event. This we can do. if in 
addition to what has already been contrib- 
uted, the people continue to manifest the 
same liberality that has characterized 
them for the last few days. 

Laying the Corner Stone of the Monument . 

The corner stone of the Monmouth 
monument was then laid with solemn and 
impressive Masonic ceremonies, as fol- 
lows : 

Rev. Marshall B, Smith, Grand Master 
of Masons of New Jersey, having called 
the assembly to Order announced the ob 
jectotthe occasion. He said: Brethren 
of the Masonic fraternity, friends and fel- 
low citizens : We are here to-day at the 
invitation of the Monmouth Monument 
Association, for the purpose of laying the 
corner stone of a monument to commem- 
orate the battle of Monmouth. The Ma- 
sonic fraternity is a patriotic body and it 
is hence with the deepest pleasure and 
with a high sense of the honor conferred 
upon us that we lay the corner-stone of 
this monument. In every great and im- 
portant undertaking it is eminently fit- 
ting that we should invoke the presence 
and blessing of our heavenly Father ; I 
therefore ca'l upon the Grand Chaplain 
to offer prayer. 

Prayer by Rev. Nathaniel Petit. 

Almighty and everlasting God, we would 
praise and blefs Thy holy name. When 
Thou dids't lead Thy children over Jor- 
dan, Thou didn't cause twelve stones to be 
set up as a monument in memorial ol the 
deliverance of Thy children from Egyp- 
tian bondage. In like manner we are 
now to erect a stone in commemoration 
of the victory achieved by our fathers at 
Monmouth. Our fathers 'rusted in Thee, 
and when thev Were sorely pr.ssed and 
held in bondage by their British foes, 
Thou, Oh I God, dids't rise in Thy might 
and burst their bonds asunder. Thou 



dids't cast their enemies out of the land. 
For all Thy mercies we bless Thee. We 
praise Thee, Oh 1 God, for Thy wondrous 
works. Before Thee the angels bow and 
cherubim and seraphim veil their faces. 
And now, O God of our fathers, we *sk 
Thy blessing upon this solemn act in 
which we are now to engage. Let. Thy 
protection rest upon the workmen who 
shall be employed in the construction of 
this monument, and when this offering of 
our gratitude shall have been completed 
may it tell our children and our chil- 
dren's children of the noble deeds of our 
ancestors. All of which blessing we hum- 
bly ask for the sake of Him who brought 
" immortality to light through the Gos- 
pel" and who has taught us to pray, " Our 
Father which art in Heaven, hallowed be 
Thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy 
will be done in earth, as it is in heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread. And 
forgive us our debts, as we forgive our 
debtors. And lead us not into tempt. - 
lion, but deliver us from evil ; for Thine 
i is the kingdom, and the power, and the 
glorv. for ever. Amen." 

The Masonic Ceremonies. 

The Grand Treasurer, Chari.ks Bk.ciitel, 
then placed the box into the cavity be- 
neath the stone, and William Skgoine, 
Grand Secretary, pro. tern., read the follow- 
ing list of articles deposited therein : 

Copy of tbe Holy Bible. 
Constitution of the State of New Jersey. 
Journal of the Proceedings of tbe Constitutional CW 
vention of New Jersey, 18-U. 
Governor McClellau'. Inaugural Address. 

List of Judicial and Executive officers of New Jersey. 
1878. 

Battles of the Revolution, by Geu. Carringlou, pre- 
sented by the author. 

Monmouth County Directory, including a lilt ol 
County Officials. Officials of Incorporated Towns, Hank*. 
Insurance Companies, Lodges, and Benevolent Organi- 
zations, 4c, for 1878. 

Copies of the Medals Struck in commemoration of 
this event. 

Copy of the Early History of Monmouth, by Hon. 
Edwin Salter. The Boundaries ot the County of Mon- 
mouth, by Hon. Q. C. Beekman ; and the History of the 
Battle of Moumoiilh. including all the early accounts 
of that event, repriuted from the MummoUth Dkmocbat. 
Presented by James S. Yard 

Listol Officers and Men in the Revolutionary War. 
Presented by Adjutant-General Stryker. 

Constitution and By-Laws of the Grand Lodge K. 4 A. 
M.; Portrait of Col. David Cox, First Grand Master ol 
New Jersey ; Proceedings of Grand Lodge of New Jer 
uj 1878. Presented by M. W. Grand Master Smith. 

Maps of New Jersey, 1777 aud 1877. Presented by 
Joliu 0. Raum, Esq., of Trenton. 

Public Ledger Almanac, lb.8. 

Programme Of the Exercises "f the Day, 

List of Officers ot the Monmouth Battle Monument 
Association. 

Newspapers of the Comity. 

Copy ot the Daily Graphic, with frustration* of the 
Town of freehold. 

The box was ol copper, made by Charles l.onnsberry. 
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The massive stone weighing two tons, 
was then gradually lowered upon its foun- 
dation, there to remain for centuries to 
come, " a memorial of the past, a monitor 
to the present and all succeeding gene- 
rations." 

Mr. James T. Burtis, a member of Olive 
Branch Lodge of Free Masons of Free- 
hold, who had been chosen to represent 
the Architect, then presented the work- 
ing tools to the Grand Master, who hand- 
ed the Square to the Deputy Grand Mas- 
ter (Hamilton Wallis. of Elizabeth), the 
bevel to the Senior Grand Warden (Jo- 
seph W. Martin, of Rahway), and the 
Plumb to the JuniorGrand Warden (Wm. 
Hardacre, of Camden), and the ceremo- 
ny then proceeded as follows: 

Grand Master.— R. W. Deputy Grand 
Master, test this corner-stone by the 
Square. 

Alter Ibis had been done, the Deputy! 
snid : Most Worshipful Grand Master, the ! 
stone is square. 

Grand Master. — K. W. Senior Grand j 
Wat den, prove this corner-stone by the I 
Level. 

Senior Grand Warden — Most Worship- ; 
fill Grand Master, the corner-stone is ! 
level. 

Grand Master — R. W. Junior Grand 
Warden, try this cornet-stone by the 
Plumb. 

Junior Grand Warden — Most Worship- 
ful Grand Master, the corner-stone is 
plumb 

The Grand Master then advanced to 
the corner stone, attended by the Grand 
Deacons, and said : 

This corner-stone having been tested by 
the Square, Level, and Plumb, I find that 
the workmen have faithfully performed 
their duty, and that this sione is well 
formed and correctly laid, according to 
the rules of our Ancient Art j and I so de- 
clare, as Grand Master of Masons of New 
Jersey. (The Grand Master then struck 
the stone three times with his gavel, and 
with a silver trowel spread cement upon 
It. He then said): Let the elements of 
consecration be presented. 

The Deputy Grand Master then ad- 
vanced, and pouring corn from a silver 
pitcher upon the stone, said : 

May I he blessing of the Great \vchitect 
of the Universe rest upon the rulers and 
people of this Commonwealth, and may 
'he corn of nourishment abound within 
our bordeis. 



To which the brethren responded — So 
mote it be. 

The Senior Grand Warden then advanc- 
ed, and pouring wine upon the stone, 
Said : 

May the Great Architect of the Universe 
watch over and protect those who erect 
this monument, and bless them, and all 
men, with the wine of refreshment and 
peace. 

Response — So mote it be. 

The Junior Grand Warden then ad- 
vanced, and pouring oil upon the stone, 
said : 

May the Great Architect of the Uni- 
verse, the God of our fathers, preserve our 
heritage and grant unto us, now and ever, 
the oil of joy. 

Response — So mote it be. 

The Grand Marshal then presented the 
Architect to the Grand Master, who re- 
turned to him the working tools. 

The Grand Master, attended by the 
Grand Deacons, then advanced to the cor- 
ner-stone, and made a short prayer; after 
which cm me 

The Grand Master's Address. 

Men and Iiritiiukn H>:hi Asbimblld : Be It known 
unto you, that we are lawful Masons, true and faithful 
to the laws of our country, and engaged by solemn ob- 
ligations to erect buildings for the craft, to lay the 
Inundations of Monumental structures at the call of 
Hie civil authority, to be serviceable to the Brother- 
hood ol Man, aud above all to fear and honor God, the 
Great Architect of the Universe. 

We have among us, concealed from the eyes of all 
men, secrets which cannot be divulged, but these se- 
crets are lawful and honorable, and not repugnant to 
the laws of God or man They were entrusted, in 
peace and honor to the Masons of ancient tines, and 
having been faithfully transmitted to ua.it isourduty to 
convey them unimpaired to the latest posterity. Unless 
our craft were good and our calling houorahle, we 
should not have lasted for so many centuries, nor 
siould we have been honored with the patronage of so 
many illustrious men iu all ages, who have ever 
rhewn themselves ready to promote our Interests and 
defend us from ull adversaries. 

We are assembled here to-day— as Free and Accepted 
Masons— to lay the corner-stone ot a Monum»ut, which 
we trust shall commemorate to the latest generations, 
the valor of those who on this historic soil — one hun- 
dred years ago— determined, under 9od, the destiny of 
a nation, and sealed the charter of our liberty with 
deeds that a great confederation of sovereign states will 
not willingly forget. May our patriotism be anew en- 
kindled on this spot made sacred by such associ- 
ations: and may none of us ever allow the torch of tbe 
social incendiary to kindle tbe fire that would reduce 
to ashes the temple of our freedom and the charier of 
our blood-bought rights. 

Especially as Masons have we a right to honor this 
day and its associatiors. Our institution planted on 
the- soil of New Jersey, in 1730, have, for nearly one 
hundred and fitly years, embraced within its number 
gieat and brave and good men of this commonwealth. 
Every General— so far ns known— in the historic Battle 
at Monmouth Court House, was a craftsman tried and 
true; one of them was afterward Governor ol New Jer- 
se.v and GraDd Master of Masons, and two others ware 
also Grand Masters ol New Jeisey. Of the twenty- 
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•mil Governors New Jersey has had Mm •'•*• 
heenor are members of our Fraternity.andseven of them. 

D^ronl™ will. Governor RlCBAM How.lt. act.ve offi- 
cers or members of our Graud Lod*te. 

The first Grand Master of New Jersey a Iter the Revo- 
Inti.D was the Hon. David B.aslet, Chief Justice of 
h.8°.7 .who "with distinguished -bVl ty gowned 

the craft as Grand Master Tor fo.ir years, (troro 1.88 U 
"ft Ort~B«nch Lodge. St. Jphn-s Lodge and in many j 

anW-w^s-»s^ -^ r r?™> I 

Sur honored Chief Magistrate and HMinte , 
cessors-tru. craftsmen all-we .yn.bo I ,e our lovel y 
to the State, and our reverence for the liero.c HH, <a 

Sis per ect'ashlar, that bedded in the «»""*•'■}" *' 
!h« hands of ouerative Masons, shall he a memorial, to | 

terenturie. yet unborn, of the undim.ned patriotism | 
of New Jersey, and of the loyalty of our time-houored | 

1P A»"d t°h B ; booming of arti.l.ry, the m.asnred tread of 
soldTery and the gathering host of historic as.oca- 
U00 we as the great Masonic Brotherhood, can hear 
the voice of the God who rules in the camp as by he 
flrwWe in the State as in the family, proclaiming 
"Peace on earth:" and even at this hour, on this old 
historic battle fleid. .. look forward joyously to the 

d ' y •• When forever 

Man's dread banners shall be furled. 
And the angel Peace he welcomed 
As Regent of the world. 

At the conclusion of the above address, 
the Grand Chaplain pronounced the Ben- 
ediction, and the Grand Marshal pro- 
claimed as follows : 

Silence— silence— silence 1 
In the name of the Grand Lodge of the 
Most Ancient and Honorable Society of. 
Free and Accepted Masons for the State | 
of New Jersey, I proclaim that this cor i 
ner-atone has this day been laid by the | 
Most Worshipful Grand Master of Masons 
of New Jersey, in ample form. 

This closed the Masonic ceremonies. 

Literary Exercises. 

At the close of the ceremony or laying 
the corner stone, Mr. John J. Ely advanced 
upon the stage and announced that the 
meeting would now organize with the fol- 
lowing gentlemen as officers : President, 
Ex-Gov. Parker; Vice Presidents— DJ. 
Robert Laird, Thomas Burrows, John H. 
Laird. Judge Chit. ten Bobbin* , K \ T 
Dayton, G. H. Van Mater, John A. Mor- 
ford ; Secretaries— John B. Conover, John 

Ex-Gov. Parker, as President, then 
called upon the Kev. Frank Chandler to 
open the exercises with prayer. 

Prayer by Rev. Frank Chaudler. 
Oh Lord God of providence, Supreme 
Ruler of the universe, we worship Thee.— 
Under the bright light of this June sun, 



and beneath these beautilul skies once 
blackened by the clouds of war, we thank 
Thee for thv goodness 10 us. Thou art 
King of kings and Lord of lords. We 
bless Thee that Thou hast given this land 
to us as our goodly heritage, and because 
Thou hast proclaimed to all the earth that 
man.ofrignt, should be free. We thank 
Thee that Thou didst give success to our 
fathers in their grand struggle for liberty. 
We thank Thee for the blessings we have 
enjoyed in the past and lor those we now 
I enjoy, as descendants of those brave an- 
cestors. Make this land, we beseech Thee, 
a noble land of freedom, where the final 
i battle shall be fought for human rights. - 
! We thank Thee that we to-day lay the 
j corner-stone of a monument, in commem- 
; oration of the Battle of Monmouth. May 
I we lay it with reverent hands. Grant tha*. 
I the whole nation may be inspired with the 
| spirit of true patriotism, when the people 
hear and read of the celebration of this 
on" hundredth anniversary of the battle 
I ol Monmouth. Deliver us, O Lord, iron 
1 all the evils which threaten us as a nation 
; and grant that the time may speedily 
come when Thy name shall be known, 
and Thy rule recognized, over the whole 
earth. And unto Thee, the ever living 
Gtd.unto Father, Son and Holy (..host, be 
glory andhonor, forever and ever. Amen. 
Ex-Gov. Joel Parker, as President of 
the meeting and of the Monument Asso- 
ciation, next addressed the meeting as 
follows: 

Gov. Parker's Speech. 



Fki.i-ow Citizens :-We are assembled 
on a battle field of the American revolu- 
tion. Here, one hundred years ago our 
forefathers struck a blow for libertf.- 
Near the spot where we now «™*>™ 
that quiet Sabbath morning in June, lue 
nrs\ gun of the battle of Monmouth w« 
fired and the first blood she.i. Hete he 
Continental troops emerged Irom the 
woods and yonder (pointing to »»»«"» 
nenee where the other meeting was in 
progress) the Queen's Rangers received 

he'first Volley, fled through the v «* 
and joined the main ,rmy o t the Bnt.sh 
then slowly retiring over the ph. w Jj 
V ond. The American advance. uncte 
Tee, quickly crossed the ravine wh £ 
forms the eastern boundary of this arm, 
descended into the plain and engaged in 

^^ndTr-ound the village of Monmouth 
Cou-t House the hostile forces manoeu 



vered for position, and fought, both with 
artillery and musketry, for more than 
three hours, when the Americans, having 
been ordered to retreat towards the main 
army, retired over the very ground we 
now occupy. Checked in their retreat, 
rallied and re-formed by Washington, in 
person, they turned upon the pursuing 
loe and before night drove him discom- 
fited from the field of conflict. 

Notwithstanding the perfidious conduct 
ol the general who commanded the ad- 
vance, impending defeat was changed into 
victory. 

It is not my purpose lo detain you by a 
recilal of the causes which led to the 
American Revolution, nor by a detailed 
account of the battle, the centennial anni- 
versary of which we this day celebrate; 
nor will I comment upon I ha consequence* 
which resulted therefrom. These subjects 
will be left, for the eloquent, gentlemen 
whom I will presently introduce to you. — 
It is proper however that I should allude 
to some ol the incidents of ilie battle and 
briefly notice it* general features. 

The Battle of Monmouth was one of ilie 
most important ol the War and its result 
gave great eiicouragmenl to the Ameii 
cans. Remarkable bravery and endurance 
were exhibited on both sides. The ability 
of the continental troops to stand before 
British Grenadiers, re-form their brok- 
en lii es while in retreat in I he pres- 
ence of the enemy, when commanded by 
an officer in whom they had confidence — io 
renew the. fight— dispute every inch of 
ground — and finally put to flight ihe flower 
of Sir Henry Clinton's army— whs here de- 
monstrated. 

The battle, of Monmouth was the last 
and almost the only field engagement of 
that war between the main armies of 
the contending powers. More officers 
of distinction participated in it thin 
in any other batde of I lie Revolution. — 
On the side ol the British were Sir Henry 
Clinton, Lorn Cornwallis, Sir William 
Erskine, Leslie, Knvphausen and others; 
while with the Americans were. Wash- 
ington—the greetest of all — Lafayette, 
the young enthusiast for liberty, Greene, 
upon whose wisdom Washington much re- 
'ied, the intrepid Wayne, and Knox the 
artillery general, in speaking of whom Sir 
Henry Clinton said, that '-no artillery 
could have been better served than his, 
°n the field of Monmouth." Here also 
w »s Baron Steuben, who, in the long 
c< >ld dreary winter at Valley Forge, had 



organized and disciplined the American 
army for the summer campaign. Lord 
Sterling, Maxwell, Dickinson and Forman, 
commanding New Jersey troops, were also 
here. There were some here of inferior 
military rank who subsequently held ex- 
| ailed civil positions. James Monroe, fifth 
President of the United States, and John 
Marshall, who became chief justice, served 
at Monmouth, in Virginia Regiments ; and 
the great statesman, Alexander Hamilton, 
was attached to the military family of the 
Gommander-in Chief. On what battle- 
field did there ever appear such a galaxy 
of talent, patriotism, bravery, integrity 
and historic renown? 

There were many incidents of a dra- 
matic character connected with the bat- 
tle of Monmouth which give it peculiar 
interest and much prominence in history. 
The meeting of Washington and Lee, the 
Godlike form and countenance of the 
Commander-in-chief, as with terrible en- 
ergy he rode almost into the jaws of 
death and by his very presence stopped 
the retreat ; and the bravery of that pa- 
triotic woman of humble origin, who, 
when her husband, serving with the ar- 
tillery, was shot down, seized the rammer 
and helped to work the gun until victory 
was assured and his death avenged — all 
these have formed subjects for the pencil 
of the artist, have inspired the orator to 
eloquence and aroused poetic genius. 

Is not then the field of Monmouth hal- 
lowed ground ? Should not some memor- 
inl worthy of the event, commemorate the. 
heroic deeds and perpetuate the memory 
of those who on this soil aided in secur- 
ing liberty and establishing the free insti- 
tutions we now enjoy ? 

On this beautiful and appropriate 
site, the generous gilt of a public spirit- 
ed lady, whose paternal as well as 
maternal ancestors were in the battle — 
in the presence of this vast mulli- 
'tude — with most solemn and fitting cere- 
monies, we have laid the corner-stone 
of a monument. The work is ausipici- 
ously begun and the monument will 
he. built. The honor of the county of 
Monmouth is pledged to its completion. 

When all here assembled shall have 
passed from earth, the granite shaft to 
rise on this spot will still point toward 
heaven, and in after centuries will speak 
to the generations who follow us of the 
heroic deeds and virtues of those noble 
men who on these fields one hundred 
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years ago achieved a victory which helped 
to make our country free. 

letters from Distinguished Men. 

At the close ol his address, the Governor 
read letters expressing regrets on account 
of inability to attend the exercises, from 
Gens. Sherman and Hancock, Post Master 
Gen. Kev, Attorney Gen. Devens, Ex- 
Gov. Samuel J. Tilden, Ex Gov. Horatio 
Seymour. G. W.Childs, A. J. Drexel, Wm. 
Cullen Brayant and others. The letters 
of Messrs. Drexel and Childs, each con- 
tained a check for $100 for the Monu- 
ment. The letter from Wm. Cullen Bry- 
ant was written only the day before he 
was stricken down with his lust illness. 
Mr. Bryant had been invited to write an 
ode for the occasion and in his letter he 
expressed his appreciation of the honor 
conferred upon him, and likewise his in- 
ability toacceDtthe invitation on account 
of other engagements. The President an- 
nounced that Henry Armitt Brown, who 
was to have delivered an oration, would not 
be able to do so, as he had been stricken 
down with bilious fever and his physicians 
considered it utterly impracticable for him 
to leave home. 

The following are copies of some of the 
letters read : 

FROM WILLIAM CULLEN BRTANT. 

New York, May 18,1*78. 

Ml Dear Sir: I did not get your letter until Inst 
evening, or it would have beeu aoswerod -ooner. 

Your Committee have done me honor iu applyiug to 
me Tor an ode on the occasion of commemorating on* 
of tlie moat important event" of our Revolution, the 
ISattle of Monmouth. But I have so many engage 
DienU of* literary nature, and otherwise, ou hand that 
I have no time to spare for inch a task, and these must 
plead my excuse for declining the request. 

I am, sir, faithfully yours, 

W. C. Bryant. 

Hon. Joel Parker. 

FROM GEN. SHERMAN. 

Washington, D. C, June 4, 1878. 
Hon Joel Parker, freehold, if. J.: 

Ml Diar Sir: I recognize fully the extrrmo polite- 
ness and kindness of your note of yesterday, just re- 
ceived, but regret that 1 must inform yon that 1 have 
already made as many engagements of this kind as I 
can possibly fulfill this summer. 

Wishing you the realization of all you indicate, I am, 
with great respect, your obedient servant, 

W.T. Shbrmar, 
General. 

FROM W. L. STONE, 8ECRETARY •? THE SARATOGA MONUMENT 
ASSOCIATION. 

New York Citi, June 14, 1878. 

Mi Dear Sir: I sincerely regret that circumstances 
will prevent my accepting your polite invitation to be 
present at the Centeunial of the Battle ot Monmouth. 

I can fully sympathize Willi you in your arduous la- 
bors, having recently passed through a similar ordeal. 
I can not i-ut believe that, uudt-r your able management, 



the celebration will be a 
main, cordially yours, 



st graud success, and I re- 
Wm. L. Stone. 



Hon 

Gi 

cept 



if m 
they 



from inn postmaster-general. 

Washington, June ISth, 1878. 
Joel Parker, et at. Committee: 

ntlemen: It will afford me much pleasure to nc- 
your iuvitation to be present at the celebration of 
eute»oial anniversary of the Battle of Monmouth, 
y official engagements wdl permit, but i ;'ear that 
will require my constant pretence here. 
Very respectfully, 

D. M. Kei, 
Postmaster-General. 



Hon. Joel Parker 



FROM u. s. attornet-ueneral devens. 

Washington, June 22, 1878. 
Gentlemen : I ata extremely sorry that my eugage- 
meats compel me to decline your polite invitation to 
atteud the celebration of the Centeunial of the Battle 
of Monmouth. Your obedient servant. 

Charles Devens, 
Attorney-Geueral. 
To Messrs. Joel Parker and others, Freehold, N. I. 

FROM BEN. HANCOCK. 

New York. June 22, 1878. 

Mt Dear Sin: Yours of the 1st iust., inviting me to 
be present at the Centennial Celebration of (he Battle 
of Moumouth, on the 28th iust.. was duly received, and 
bas been kept by me, without reply, until this time, in 
the hope that I might be able to properly recognize 
your courtesy by my presence at the ceremonies ; but 
to my sincere regret, I now find it impossible to leave 
New York at that lime. 

Orders just received by me requiring u change or my 
headquarters, and oilier important eflkiiil matter* 
which cannot be set as de, prevent my making any en- 
gagement which would take me away irom this city 
between this and the 1st proximo. 

With many thanks for your courteous invitation, I 
am. dear sir, very truly yours, 

Winfikld S- Hancock. 
Majm Oeueral U. 8. Army. 

To the Hon. Joel Parker, Chaiimau of Committee, 
Freehold. N. J. 

from hon. wm. m. evart8. 

Department of State. ) 
Washington, D.C., June 24, 1878 J 

Usntlemen: I am in receipt of your polite invitation 
to be present at the Centennial anniversary ol the Bat- 
tle ot Monmouth, at Freehold. N. J., on the 28th inst., 
aud regret extremely that it will not be in my power 
to take part upou so interesting an occasiou. 
Vers truly yours, 

Wm. M. Evarts. 
To Messrs. Joel Parker, James S. Yard, Theo. W. 
Morris, Committoe. 

FROM EX-GOVERNOR SEYMOUR. 

Utica. June 25th, 1878. 
Mt Dear Sir: It is a matter ol great regret to me 
that I am not able to go to Freehold and to take part 
in the celebration of the Battle of Monmouth. I have 
felt a deep interest iu all biicIi efforts lo remind the 
American people of their obligations to the men who 
foment out the war of the Revolution. Their acts laiej 
the foundation of our Uuiou. Their struggles ana 
sacrifices made the paternal feelings between all lho»e 
living iu different sections of our country, which must 
ever be oar reliance for the maintenance of our B over "' 
meui and the glory aud prosperity of our conutry. Be- 
yond these general motives there were some person." 
to myself which made me anxious to take part in «e 
proceedings at Freehold. I was very much grat.neo 
with the iuvitation of your committee. I attach gi<" 
value to it ; nevertheless, I felt a pride in the tact t '»' 
I bad the right to be upon the ground on this occas'i" 
by virtue of a still higher claim. I love to feel tlun 
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bad an ancestor who took a part in the Battle of Mon- 
mouth, who bore nn honorable commission from the 
State of New Jersey, who served faithfully and well 
through the whole course ol the Revolution, and who 
was one of those who was at the surrender of Coru- 
wallis and saw the close of a bloody struggle which 
established the independence of the Colonies. I love 
to look upon his commi-sion that made him a lienten- 
aet-colonel in a New Jersey regiment, and also upon 
bis certificate of membership in the Cincinnati! Socie- 
ty, signed by George Washington. My grandfather'* 
name was Jonathan Forman. He was a uative of Mon- 
mouth county. After the Revolution he moved to the 
interior of this State. 

No* only patriotic sentiments but filial piety make 
me anxious to take part in your celebration, aud deepen 
the regret that I cannot do so. I am yours, 4c, 

Horatio Setmour. 



Hon. Joel Pabier. 



from hf.nrt armitt 8I0WS. 

PuiLADRLPniA, June 26— Evening. 

Mt Dear Sir: I write you by an amanuensis,and from 
my bed. I have been sick since Sunday, and am not 
able to stand up ; but I am better this evening, slight- 
ly, ami hope that the text twenty-four hours will make 
a decided change. 

I shall come to you on Friday if I have to be carried 
to the cars, or, to speak more sensibly, if there be any 
chance that I can endure the journey aud make the 
speech. 

**••••« 
Very truly yours, 

Hrnrt Armitt Brown, per J. L. B. 
To Hon Joel Parier. 

from chancellor runton, 

Newark. Juue 27, 1878. 
Gentlemen : I return my sincere acknowledgments 
for the iuvitation which you have extended to me to be 
preseut at the ceremonies which are to take place to- 
morrow in commemoration of the Battle ol Monmouth. 
My official engagements will prevent me from availing 
myself of it. I need not assure you of my interest in the 
occasion, or ol inylnistwlan.es lor the success if the 
patriotic undertaking with which the ceremonies are 
immediately connected. Yours very truly, 4c, 

„ Theodore Rcnton. 

Messrs. Joel Parker, James S. Yard, aud Theo. Morris 
Committee. 



FROM EX-SENATOR TEN 1YCK. 

Mount Hoi.lt. June 27, 1878. 
Hon. Joel Parker, James S. Tard, and Theo. Morris Com- 
mittee : 

Dear Sirs: I had the honor to receive your invita- 
tion to attend the Centennial anniversary at Freehold, 
to-morrow, and had hoped to be present, but circum- 
stances have arisen to deprive me of that pleasure. I 
trust the celebration will be a success, and make the 
ereotion ol the monument n sure and certain thing. 
Very truly yours, 4c. 

J.C. Ten Eyck. 

Thf following telegrams w«r« also read : 
from ei-governor tilden. 

Niw York, June 27, 1878. 
To Hon. Joel Parker : 

I regret that engagements here deprive me the 
to.m!° r .! ^ f accepting you r kind invitation to be present 
to-morrow at the celebration of the Centennial anniver- 
" a 'yof the Battle ot Monmouth and the commemora- 
•noftlishwoie struggle of our forefathers at an Im- 
portant Crisis id our national history. 

Samuel J. Tilden. 



FROM HENRT ARMITT REOWN, ESQ. 

Philadelphia, June 28,1878. 



To Hon. Joel Park 

Mr. Henry Armitt Brown is ill 
bids his going to-day. 



Doctor utterly for- 
J. S. BROWN. 



FROM EX-GOVERNOR WARD. 

Newark, N. J., Juae28, 1878. 
Jo Hon. Joel Parker : 

Kegret that 'unexpeeted and imperative demands 
upon me deprive me the pleasure of participating as 
contemplated in anniversary exercises. 

Marcus L. Ward. 
Gov. Parker then said : I now have the 
pleasure of introducing the Hon. Samuel 
S. Cox, of New York, a gentleman through 
whose veins courses patriotic blood, whose 
grandfather fought in the revolution, 
whose father and mother were born in 
Monmouth county, who is one of the ora- 
tors of the day and will now address you. 
Address by Samuel S. Cox. 
Congressman Cox advancing, spoke sub- 
stantially to the following effect : 

Mr. President, Sons and Daughtersof 
New Jersey : It is the ancient and beau- 
tiful custom to recall, by such celebrations 
as this, ancestral and historic renown.— 
The Greeks began it by their battle cele- 
brations. Thus Greece preserved her mar- 
tial spirit and patriotic ardor; while the 
arts lound congenial subjecls and the 
Muse her lofty inspiration. Casting our 
eye back through the vista of 2,000 years, 
from this heroic ground of vantage and 
under the light of a better civilization, we 
can add but little by our observances to 
the elegance and grace of those customs. 
These customs were continued in Greece 
for many generations after the heroes 
were dead and they only ceased when the 
State became corrupt. Our country has im- 
itated these customs upon every yearly 
occurrence of our independence anniver- 
sary. You of New Jersey have your he- 
roes. Their remains lie under mossy 
stones in your old grave yards, but from 
their dust they speak with their wonted 
tire. Since they fought, one hundred 
years have bridged the abyss between us 
and them, yet still do they not speak from 
this cherished spot? It was the passion- 
ate hatred of arbitrary methods and des- 
potic power that led them to devote them- 
selves to their patriotic work. They seem 
to say to us this day " You have had a 
century of the blessings we secured for 
you. Pay us, your father?, the debt of 
gratitude you owe, for the trials of Valley 
Forge and the struggles of Monmouth. — 
Our battles were for peace, home, self gov- 
ernment and true liberty. We preferred 
death with that living to life without it. 
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Tme we did not fight to acquire liberty. — 
No, we never lost that, but we fought to 
defend what wasalready ours. We fought 
those who would deprive us of it, for in- 
dependence ot them forever. We require 
from you no lament. Our bodies are dis- 
solved but our immortal felicities, will only 
continue when you, our children, contin- 
ue to remember us by preserving what we 
bequeathed." Sons of New Jersey, is it 
not a part of our heritage to remember 
with filial and pious gratitude the very 
death volleys which closed the lives of our 
ancestors on yonder field, to regenerate 
our liberties ? The blood which moistened 
the sods of Monmouth or mingled with 
its rivulets was, and is. ours forever. This 
is holy ground ! For a hundred years it 
has not been profaned. It bus helped to 
give New Jersey its high name on the roll j 
of honor, as the battle ground of the Rev- I 
olution. Whatever may be said of other 
states who have vaunted their service with 
literary circumstance and superlative art, I 
it is undoubtedly true that New Jersey: 
was the battle-ground of the Revolution. 
The contest here was much more sanguin- 
ary and vindictive than in the other prov- | 
inces. The " Pine Robbers" and other; 
Tory desperadoes, kept the people of this | 
county in perpetual alarm. Farmers j 
worked in their fields with loaded guns at j 
hand, and many a pine fiend bit the dust | 
for his audacious crimes Burning houses ; 
hanging men and outraging women ; inse- 
curity and terror at every hearth, this was 
the condition of your state, until Clinton, 
with his ciowd of wretched allies and 
camp followers, was driven from your 
shores. Thank God, our fathers not only 
whipped the foreign foe but also crushed 
the domestic traitors. 1 would not do in- 
justice to the other states, hut yet it must 
be admitted as an historical fact that it 
was New Jersey, more than all combined, 
which made most sacrifice upon this cru- 
cial test of the Revolution. True, at Mon- 
mouth, every province was represented. — 
Leading spirits of the Revolution were 
there assembled to fight for the common 
cause. But it was New Jersey's "embat- 
tled farmers" who withstood the main 
shock of the contest. Other localities 
have celebrated their Concord and Lex- 
ington. Bennington, Oriskany and Sarato- 
ga. These battles represented crises in 
our fate. Concord has been culled one of 
the fifteen decisive battles ot the world,— 
It was significant ; for it led to the alliance 
with France, and our recognition in Fu- 



rope. But Monmouth was the first mili- 
tary result of that alliance. It was the 
turning point in the Revolution. It marks 
a great epoch in American history and 
Washington was its hero. The speaker 
then described in his own peculiarly vig- 
orous and graphic style the compromise 
efforts of England, the timely help of 
France, the condition of the British and 
American armies just prior to the battle 
of Monmouth, and then referring to the 
battle be said : Whether we consider the 
skirmishes befoie, or the actors in the bat- 
tle ; 01 the dramatic scenes between its 
actors, which occurred during its progress, 
or the intense personaliiies between Wash- 
ington anil Lee and the august persons en- 
gaged in it ; or the military game of death 
and retreat, recovery and slaughter, which 
made its vicissitudes ; certainly no battle 
has a higher claim upon our romantic and 
patriotic susceptibility. Whether we re- 
gard the varying conflict of the day and 
the quiet retreat of the night, it was a bat- 
tle ot rare strategic skill and desperate in- 
trepidity. No one denies that the British 
fought resolutely and desperately and the 
Americans with a courage rarely, if ever, 
equalled. Whatever may be claimed by 
historians, as to tlie decisiveness of the 
battle, it may undoubtedly be said that 
in the early part of the day the advantage 
was witli the British, in the latter portion, 
was with the Americans. The Americans 
maintained their ground, and when at 
■acked repulsed the enemy. They suffer- 
ed less than their adversaries ami were on- 
ly prevented by the suddt-n retreat of 
Clinton from making their victory .-till 
more signally glorious, b'ew battles have 
moie authentic and satisfactory de cap- 
tions in history. This is owing to the 
fact that Gen. Lee was tiied and convicted 
upon testimony before a court, out ol which 
a clear unvarnished narrative has been 
deduced, it is not, however, in the brief 
notes of the court that- we can gainer the 
limning or the pigments for a batllesoene 
like that of Monmouih. Every battle, like 
a picture, has its design and its unity. 
The etchings or details for the design are 
but faintly delineated bv the ordinary 
historic annals. One should go to the 
minutiae of the preparations for the march 
and its convincing result. Mr. Cox here 
uave some interesting extracts from Wash- 
ington's original oiderly book for the year 
1778, used at Valley Forge and M« nmoutl' 
Court House. These orders have never 
yet been printed. Before the army ci°*>* 
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ses the Delaware orders are issued for 
cooking. When they reach Coryell's fer 
ry "no man is permitted to bathe until 
sunset." When they cross the ferry earth 
is ordered instead of rails for the repair of 
the roads, '' to prevent crippling the hors- 
es." Damage to fruit trees is sternly pro- 
hibited ; drinking cold water, when 
heated, is forbidden. The order of march 
for the brigades is carefully noted, guides 
are provided and the paroles and coun'er- 
signs registered, When Cranberry is 
reached on the 24th, Washington is near- 
ing the enemy. Mark the parole ! "Look 
out !" and the countersigns, fi Sharp " and 
" Keen." On the 25th, at Penslopen, vig- 
ilance and precaution are "essentially 
necssary." " Officers at the posts and sol- 
diers on picket must be ready to march at 
a moment's notice." This was the last or- 
der before the battle. From Freehold, 
after the battle, the parole is " Monckton," 
the countersign " Bonner " and " Dicken- 
son." Then follows the Chiefs congratu- 
lations and sincere thanks to his officers 
and men who distinguished themselves in 
the action by their gallant conduct. Dick- 
enson and the militia of New Jersey are 
especially thanked for the noble spirit 
they displayed in opposing the enemy. — 
Next come other orders and among them 
an order of thanksgiving to the Supreme 
Dispenser of human events for the victory 
obtained at sunset over the flower of the 
British troops. These, said the speaker, 
hut faintly outline the immense details 
which this consummate soldier supervised 
for this march through Jersey, and the 
battle that ensued, and yet we know that 
this Commander-in Chief was looking 
toward the Hudson and sweeping the 
horizon with prudent care for all the 
ai inies of tlie Republic. History may dis- 
miss with few pages these painstaking I 
details by a few generalizations. It has 
however taken note of oilier less signifi- 
cant facts which make up the outlines of 
this famous march and battle. Mr. Cox 
pictured the buttle in the following terse 
and eloquent description : To obtain a 
picturesque view of the scene, one must 
look down upon the contest from a height, 
where the diversity of detail may be 
grouped in the unity of another art than 
'hat of speaking or even photographing. 
»t is a Sahhath morning, calm and cloud- 
less. The leafy month of June covers the 
hills and valleys with the garniture of 
green. The heat is intense, the thermom 
eter at 96° in the shade. A more sultiy 



day never glowed with the fervor of the 
summer solstice. The arrows of Apollo 
wound more than the bayonet or sabre. 
The British in their woolen dress suffer 
more than the thinly clad Americans. — 
The Sabbath quietude is at length broken 
not by the song of birds, or the voices of 
nature, but by the long roll of the various 
camps. You may see Knyphausen's men 
mounting their horses or buckling on 
their knapsacks and grasping their mus- 
kets, while the motley crowd of followers 
and refugees crowd after the moving train 
of baggage wagons. The ear takes in the 
confused sounds of the British camp ; 
but there is an earnest silence among the 
Americans. The eye perceives the quiet 
movement of the regiments. There is a 
cleaning of guns and a stealthy movement 
of aids; when, hark to a fresh stir among 
the Americans. They become alert. Clin- 
ton is moving upon them. The note of 
preparation is hushed. All wait on Lee's 
orders. Dickenson reconnoitres the ene- 
my and exchanges fire. La Fayette ar- 
rives and with Maxwell's light horse 
dashes into the plain. Then the British 
dragoons charge. Along with them are 
the grenadiers in their bear skin caps, the 
guards in their red coats, and the killed 
Highlanders. Lee is confused and orders 
a retreat. Washington appears upon the 
scene mounted on his whitecharger. "Sus- 
picion flashed across his mind," says Irv- 
ing. " of warm-headed conduct on the part 
of Lee to mar the plan of attack adopted 
contrary to his counsels." He sternly de- 
mands the meaning of the retreat. Lee 
is disconcorted and stammers out some 
excuse. A disdainful reply from Wash- 
ington follows, but there is little time for 
parley. Lee is ordered to the rear. The 
retreat must be retrieved. The place is 
favorable. The routed troops form. Bat- 
teries are stationed. Even Lee is called 
again to his command, and is ordered to 
check the enemy. The cannonading 
begins. The enemy halts. Washing- 
ton takes a secure position placing 
Stirling on the left, Greene on the 
right. The artillery serves its batteries with 
stupendous effect. Knox is there, the chief 
of artillerists of the union. He enfilades whole 
platoons by one shot. This is on the enemy's 
left wing. His fire is continued and kept up 
on the enemy's centre. Stirling's guns give 
back from the left their thunder in response 
to Green's batteries. Grenadier and gunrd 
fall back. They return. Then "Mad An- 
thony " meets them with his fine soldierly 
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frenzy and the slaughter is reversed. Monc- 
ton falls, and our standards are planted in the 
field. Night closes the scene. Evening fell 
upon the uncompleted victory, and Washing- 
ton lay upon, his cloak taking with his soldiers 
the rest so much needed. Call this a partial 
or a complete victory, or call it otherwise, 
the morning sun revealed no enemy in sight. 
Silently thev had stolen away in the night for 
the heights of Middletown and Sandy Hook.— 
One more gallant struggle thus marked the 
progress of our fathers toward American inde- 
pendence. The speaker after describing the 
noble valor of Washington, and the officers 
who distinguished themselves in that day, 
closed thus: I have said that a picture is in- 
complete unless it has a higher design than 
that which appears upon its surface, either in 
form, delineation or color. There is also an 
inner meaning to each battle. It is not the 
mere victory, the numbers killed or wounded, 
nor the heavy battalions, and the thundering 
artillery which give significance to the battles 
of mankind. It is for philosophy, aided some- 
times by the muses and graces, to give to hero- 
ism its true meed of glory and honor. The 
iconoclast may not appear for centuries, but 
the statues which should have no niche will 
surely fall before his hand. That which makes 
human struggle immortal is the unselfish idea 
Of achieving something for the hereafter. This 
is what ennobles and dignifies the battle fields 
of our earth. What, then, is the meaning of 
this Monmouth battle? Was it not the contest 
of a people for liberty and union? It was said 
iu the aforetime " Liberty first, union after- 
wards." I say it should be as our history 
teaches us, liberty for and with union, union 
for and with liberty. Dissociate never, nut 
hand in hand they move on to establish, pro- 
tect and defend for ouiselves and posterity, 
the rights of mankind. In this was the ideal 
grandeur of the conflict. This is the divine 
genius behind the picture. In this was the 
cause commended to all people. This was 
the consummate flower of the declaration of 
Independence, and the ripe fruitage of the 
constitution. Indissoluble as a federation, 
through the covenants contained in our char- 
ter of national, state and individual rights, 
out nation has sustained itself against the 
corrosion of time and the shock of embattled 
armies. Through this paternal union and m- 
dossoluble covenant, a code more perfect than 
that of Rome and more comprehensive than 
that of England has been developed and main- 
tained Nor is our flag less typical of this 
unity 'of the states than the constitutional 
fasces in which they are imbound. On its 
folds is the streaming blazoning of the origi- 
nal 13 states, symbolled in its stripes, and the 
name of each and all are written on the ra- 
diant lustre and beauty of a night of stars ; 



while the staff, from which our ensign floats, 
lifts stars and stripes as one— unsullied and 
high advanced amidst the smoke of battle or 
the tempest of civil strife. Finally let me say 
to you, that so long as Monmouth's hills re- 
main, so long as these fields smile with culti- 
vation, so long as the ocean waves leap in 
Iiberty«upon your shores, so long as your min- 
isters of justice hold its scales with equal 
poise and the spires of your churches point 
with silent emphasis to God ; so long as Wash- 
ington's name is revered for his military ser- 
vice and his civic wisdom ; so long will Mon- 
mouth be a vestal flame, watched with un- 
winking vigilance, upon the patriotic altar of 
America. Under such inspirations may our 
future wipe out the wrongs of the past, and 
cast our institutions in a better mold ! " Let 
the new cycle shame the old ;" and spread 
over our spacious plains and grand mountains, 
from sea to sea, the purer lustre of a better 
polity and a civilization instinct with liberty 
and justice. 



Oration by B. W. Throckmorton. 

B. Wood Throckmorton. Esq., of Jersey City, 
was introduced »8 the next speaker, by Judge 
Robbins. one of the Vice Presidents of the meet- 
ing. He delivered a brilliant and scholarly ai- 
dress, of winch the following is a synapsis: 
Friends and Fellow Patri.ns : Should a stranger, 
forgetful of I ho day we honor, ask wby the early 
inoining quiet was broken by the booming of 
cannon ; wny in this usually peaoeful cily, un- 
wonted bustle, even before daybreak, was appar- 
ent ; why starry banners float upon the breeze, 
while processions ot citizens and soldiers, with 
showy uniforms and gleaming bayonets, wind 
through the streets; why distinguished men ot 
this and other states are present ; why ordinary 
avocations are stopped and the people assemble 
in thousands; why upou this spot the corner- 
stone ol a monument is laid with impressive Ma- 
sonic cer- monies. The answer is that to-day is 
the centennial ot the battle of Monmouth and the 
voice of out fathers' blood cries to us from be- 
neath the soil, which it moistened fittingly, to 
honor it. Upon grand occasions like this the 
individual is as nothing. The time, the place, 
the associations are everything. Yet some tew 
must be selected to tell the s-.oiy lorever old, yet 
ever new, of this day 100 years ago. Never did 
feet ol pilgrim bear him to some sacred shrine 
more willingly and proudly, than mine have 
borne me Iu this my native town, to participate in 
these memorial services. How inadequate seems 
nil speech upon an anniversary so memorable as 
Ibis' Hut I beg, even at the risk of needless rep- 
etition, to touch upon the Story, so thrilling that 
whenever (old, it holdeth children from play ana 
old men from the chimney corner. The speaker now 
Ka ve an elaborate and detailed account of the bat'ie 
after whieh be proceeded as follow- : West Point 
had ill Arnold, Monmouth its Charles Lee. »»j- 
ler lor Arnold that he had died at Saratoga. B«' 
ter lor Lee that he had remained a prisoner 



war in the bands of the British. If Charles Lee 
was true at heart to the American cause, why, 
.hiring the war, did he correspond with Burgoyne, 
and secretly forward letters to Clinton before the 
latter's evacuation of Philadelphia ? Why, when 
a prisoner at New York, did he prepare for the 
British commander, in his own hand-writing, a 
plan, still in existence, and endorsed by the com- 
missioner, "Mr. Lee's plan," a plnn wbioh, to use 
Lee's own words, " would unhinge and dissolve 
the whole system of defense," and put an end to 
the war on terms of moderate accommodation f 
Why, when Washington administered the oath, 
under direolion of Congress, to the officers at Val- 
ley Forge, did Lee, when his turn came, twice 
withdraw his hand from the Bible and give as a 
reason, that be wis ready to absolve his allegiance 
to King George, but that be had some scruples 
about the Prince of Males? Wby did he so 
strenuously oppose Washington's taking the 
offensive against Clinton, at Monmouth? Why 
did he at first refuse to lead the advance 
sent forward to harass the enemy as soon ns they 
should move from Freehold ? Why, when he did 
ussuuie command, was it only to c | el a disor- 
derly retreat? Why did lie send nu messenger 
to Washington I lint he was retreating ? Wby did 
he disobey specific and definite instructions? 
Wby did he imperil the safety of a whole army 
and the cause of independence? In the light of 
these questions the lunguage of Moore, the histori 
an, applied tu Lee, his a startling etophusis, 
" The pages upon which Lee recorded bis own 
condemnation, indicate his high place upon the 
list of traitors, of whom — to the sorrow and shame 
of humanity be it spoken — Judas was not the 
first nor Benedict Arnold the last." In contrast, 
as marked as day is from night, against the dark 
background of Lee's incompetency, perverted 
purposes ana defection, stands Washington. — 
Throughout (he whole of that dreary winter at 
Valley Forge be shared the trials of his troops, 
who were naked, without coats to their backs, 
shoeless, starving and tortured by diseases, and 
the agony of the knowledge that their families 
were suffering at home; maligned and conspired 
against himself by a cabal, he had yet been culm, 
patient, prayerful, caring nothing for himself, so 
Jong as his country's cause was preserved. — 
Reaching this spot he saw thai here a glorious 
victory might be won, that would iu some degree 
compensate for the suffering that had been un- 
dergone. He laid bis plans and issued his or lere 
accordingly. While pressing forward to Lee's 
support he learnod that that General was retreat- 
ing. He could not believe it and, hastening on 
to ascertain the truth, met Lee face to face. " No 
words can paint the Titan sculpture of the mo- 
ment." Washington's form towered like a giant's. 
Righteous indignation aim scorn flashed from the 
eyes that, rooted '0 the spot the " poltroon, ",who 
bad well nigh sacrificed an army and its holy 
cause. In words of terrible condemnation be vis- 
ited bis mighty wiath upon the head of the of- 
fender, so utterly paralyzing the culprit's utier 
ance that he can only stammer out a weak and 
deprecating Sir, Sir ! The Chief's passion spent, 
again behold him. Here, then, everywhere, the 
Inspiring, energizing, directing, controlling mas- 



ter power ; unmindful of the heat, bo intense, that 
his white charger drops under him and soldiers 
of both armies fall dead without a wound, and 
the tongues of the living are swollen so they can- 
not apeak. Fearlessly facing the storm of shot 
and shell falling like hail from heaven, shaking 
from his hat the leaves and twigs cut by the bull- 
ets from the trees, resting never till night closes 
the contest, with the enemy in retreat. 

Judged by its results the battle of Monmouth 
was a great viotory for the patriot army. Ed- 
mund Burke hnd said "The Americans have 
done much, but it is evident they cannot look 
standing armies in the face," but here upon these 
plains "ocurred the new birth of the American 
soldier." 700 negroes tonne I part of the Ameri- 
can forces engaged. The victory here achieved 
restored confidence to the Continental Congress, 
reinvigorated the determination of the colonists 
every where, ebeered our troops, brought comfort 
to the ever courageous Washington, broke the 
cabal that sought his ruin, and forever strike off 
the nightmare of Lee. Complete, then, fellow 
citizens of Monmouth, the glorious work of erect- 
ing bere a monument that shall last while the 
eurtb revolves around the sun and " stars bold 
their festival about the midnight throne," until 
time shall be swallowed up in eternity. 

Let us this day consecrate anew, at this shrine, 
our lives to duty. Holding before our gaze the 
mirror memory, each for himself can gee therein 
reflected bis past life. Some of it, perchance, 
beautiful as nature in June; melodious as the 
ripple of rivulets, the play of fountain*, tb» »©ng 
of birds ; some of it, perchance, sad as the sigh- 
ing of winds through cypress groves, as the moan- 
ing of the waves on lonely nights; the dull thud 
of the sod falling upon tbe coffin ; as the words, 
" Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust " 
Some ot it, active, eager, expectant as tbe leap of 
the forest stream over obstructions. Some of it 
calm, contented, restful as the inland lake, slum- 
bering under tbe benediction of the moonlight; 
some of it. turbulent, disturbed, wrathful, as tbe 
waves of the sea lashed into fury by the tempest ; 
some of it, depressed as the pit that opens into 
the earth; dark, dismal, and filled with discor- 
dant sounds ; some of it rare in its exaltation as 
the mountain peak illumined by tbe sun ! If in 
that past we behold with pain (pain that brings 
its lesson with its avenging sequel), that for any 
cause we have allowed our individual standards 
to trail in the dust, and have fallen far below the 
ideals, the contemplation of thej great characters 
and events suoh as we honor to-day, inspires us 
to form, let us here resolve to lift those standards 
up ! And when we shall go down into the valley 
Ut the shadow of death, may all stains bare been 
washed out by the dews of heaven, that, like bap- 
tismal tears, will fall upon and redeem them. 

Here on tbe field of Monmouth was fought the 
last great battle of the revolution. Marathon, 
Leuctra, Arbela, Tours, Hastings, Waterloo, Lex- 
ington, Bunker Hill, Oriskunnv, Saratoga, are 
immortal, and Monmouth is immortal, too. Its 
name shines with fadeless lustre upon the " bat- 
tle roll" of the revolution. By the memory of 
that bloody fight, by tbe memory of Washington, 
by the warning of Lee's example, by all the as- 
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sociations of the past, by all the hopes of the fu- 
ture, and " in the name of God," let ua swear de- 
votion th»t oaD never falter to the nation Wash- 
ington founded and Lincoln saved ! 

Relics of Monmouth. 

When Mr. Throckmorton bad finished his oia- 
tion, some relies of the buttle of Monmouth, pick- 
ed up in the field of oonrliot, were exhibited to 
the audienoe by Mr. Thenfobd Woodhull, of 
New York city. The relics oonsisted of a sword 
and two bayonets. The sword was presented in 
1825 to Dr. Qilbbbt Woodhull. It is the sword 
of a British officer. One of the bayonets was 
plowed up on the battle field about the yenr 1825. 
The other was picked up on the day of the bat- 
tle by Rev. Dr. John Woodhull, for many years 
pastor of the Tennent Churob. 

The Exercises Closed 

with the benediction, pronounoed by Rev. A. M 
North, pastor of the Freehold M. E. church.— 
The throng of auditors, wbo bad shown almost 
as muoh endurance as their heroic ancestors, by 
standing for three hours under a burning sun, ob- 
serving the interesting, solemn, and impressive 
exercises, only assuaging their thirst by drink 
ing in the eloquence of the orators as they re- 
counted the glorious deeds of yori", then sought 
the miiple and elm tree shade of Freehold, Bad 
the other comforts of that good old hospitable 
town. 

EXERCISES IN THROCKMORTON'S 
FIELD. 

The attendance at the stand in Throck- 
morton's field was not large. The few, how- 
ever, that attended here, enjoyed 'the cool 
breezes which played under the tent, and the 
able addresses by Ex-Gov. Newell and Gen. 
Cabbinoton. The latter gentleman is author 
of an admirable book on the Battles of the 
Revolution, aDd his address on this occasion 
showed a depth of research as to details of the 
battle, and an erudition as to motives of 
those engaged on either side, which is only 
gained by a most careful study of all the his- 
torical papers extant, both English and Amer- 
ican. Gen. Cabbinoton had prepared a map 
at least 15 feet long and 10 feet wide, show- 
ing the whole topography of the battle-field 
of Monmouth, the positions of both armies on 
the day previous to the battle, the exact loca- 
tion of the different commands on the day of 
the battle, the spot where Washington met Lee 
on his retreat, and many other details. This 
map had been suspended at the stand some- 
time before the speaking began, and was gener- 
ally studied and admired. Ex-Gov. Nb"well 
presided, and about 2 o'clock introduced Rev. 
T. H. Cullen, Rector of St. Peter's Church, 
Freehold. 

Prayer by Rev. Mr. Cnllen. 

Mr. Cullen invoked the blessing of the Al- 
mighty God, King of Kings, and ruler supreme 



of the armies of heaven and the inhabitant* of 
earth. Thanks were offered for the light and 
knowledge of the present age, and that we live 
in a time of peace, with none to molest and 
make afraid. The Rev. gentleman prayed lor 
God's blessing on the undertaking of building 
a monument to the memory of those who fell 
on Monmouth's battle-field, that we may enjoy 
the blessed heritage of freedom and liberty, 
also for the furtherance of sound learning 
and religion. 

Ex-Gov. Newell's Address. 

The Ex-Governor predicated his speech by 
saying that the mail of the evening previous 
had brought him the first intelligence that he 
was expected to preside at one of the stands 
and give an address. Hence, what he was to 
say, had been written after midnight. 

More than one hundred years ago, said he, 
our forefathers resolved to leave their own 
country, and turn their faces toward the new 
world. Among the chief causes that brought 
this exodus, was Ihe desire to rid themselves 
of the persecutions of the aristocracy. Al- 
ways subservient, they brought with them 
few ideas of real liberty. As the years roll- 
ed on, and as prosperity was assured, they be- 
came more and more restless of restraint, un- 
til finally they resolved to uphold a better 
and freer form of government, and thereby 
secure the alleviation of the evils with which 
they were afflicted. Each maintained the 
right to be governed by the dictates of his 
own conscience, and with a high sense of the 
justice of their cause, they entered into the 
war for independence. It was a weary war 
of eight long years, and step after step was 
sternly contested. Among all the battles 
fought during that war, none were more im- 
portant than Monmouth. Here were engaged 
the most distinguished officers in the Ameri- 
can Army. Washington, Lee, LaFayette, 
Wayne, Morgan, Butler and others, and no- 
where did some of them show more ability 
and valor. Here Gov. Newell made a strong 
appeal for the battle monument. He thought 
it was a worthy object, and should receive 
the support of every citizen who honored val 
or and loved liberty. He closed by drawing 
a picture of what our aim of the future should 
be. Gen. Cabbinoton was now introduced. 

Gen. Carrington's Address. 

The battle of Monmouth formed a dividing 
point between the battles of the north and 
the south. The number engaged in it 
has often been overestimated. It is probable 
that over 20,000 men were engaged on both 
sides. The retreat of the British from Phil- 
adelphia was forced by Admiral Howe's hear- 
ing that a French fleet was coming to aid the 
Americans. He knew that he could not re- 
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sist without imperillitig New York. Its aband- 
onment therefore wasa forced necessity, and 
the reaching of New York of prime importance. 
The plan of Howe was to reduce the province 
as a whole. This plan had sacrificed the army 
of Burgoyne in '77. General Howe acted 
substantially as Lee had told him. Washing- 
ton took the offensive at Germantown, which 
although indeterminate in its results ended 
previous to Monmouth the offensive in the 
north. Lee was opposed to acting in the of- 
fensive at Monmouth. He had no faith in 
American success. On the 15th of June he 
expressed the opinion that if an attack was 
made it would result in failure. And this 
was based upon the wish of the safe arrival ol 
Clinton in New York. 



and ordered him to draw up his troops and be 
in readiness, to run no risk, and when he had 
concerted methods of attack to immediately 
send orders to Morgan and other officers to 
send up their troops and join in the action. — 
These orders were never executed. Hence 
there was sluggishness in the attack, because 
there were no preparations, not even any re- 
connoitering. Lee with 5,000 soldiers attack- 
ed the rear of the British, consisting of 1,500 
men. The speaker here drew a picture of the 
retreat, the appearance of Washingto as he 
met the first fugitives, as he afterwards met 
officer after officer conveying the direful news, 
as he met Lee, and finally, how he brought 
order out of chaos, and rallied a not discour- 
Gen. Lee had no at- aged but panic stricken army. Gen. Cab- 
tacliments of home, and little of country. He I rington now explained from I is large map of 
was the open rival of Washington, and Mon- \ the topography of the battle field, dwelling 
mouth was the first place where he confront- | on the fact that the map of the field by Sparks, 
ed the British openly. It has often been as- I the one usually used by historians, and which 
serted that the evacuation of Philadelphia by j appeared in a recent number of Harpers, has 
Hie British was a surprise to Washington.— the rivers running north instead of east and 
For after the arrival of ) west. In the battle the British lost 235 men, 
the Americans 230. About 1,000 men desert- 
ed from the English army. The General con- 
cluded by referring to the patriotic spirit 
manifested by the people of New Jersey in 
erecting a monument to perpetuate the valor- 
ous deeds of their ancestors. 



This i? not true 

Steuben at Valley Forge, the preparations for 
offensive warfare began. The strength of the 
British army had been vastly overrated by 
Lee, when it was well known that it was weak. 
When an army, whose fancied security be- 
comes suddenly weak and evacuation a ne- 
cessity, is tested in point of strength it is 
soon seen to be a sham. The wnole British 
army became demoralized at Philadelphia, 
while Washington never lost confidence in 
the manhood or valor of his men, and could 
not be swayed from his purpose of making an 
attack during the retreat ot the British. Tren- 
ton and Princeton as well as Germantown de- 
termined his judgment. Wayne, LaFayette 
and Steuben favored the same plan, and were 
sent to attack in advance with the chosen 
and select men of the American army. The 
speaker here gave a succinct account of how 
Clinton was delayed on his- march by the ad- 
vance of the Americans, and the reason of 
Washington's taking the route by Allentown. 
After referring to Lee's being relieved of com- 
mand and his assuring it a gain, Gen. Car- 
Rinoton continued as follows : No matter 
what excuses may be offered for Lee's mis- 
conduct, the prime difficulty was not in want 
of support, but the failure ol General Lee to 
direct and control the array. The British ar- 
ray was spread over 12 miles of road, and in 
such a condition, that if struck fairly there 
was no doubt of success. It has been asked 
why Washington remained so far behind. It 
was because he was afraid of being attacked, 
'tie speaker here related the conversation 
which took place between LaFayette and Lee, 
"pon the lauer's again resuming command, 
»Mer which he said : On the evening of the 
'■''th, Washington went to the camp of Lee, 



Governor Newell then offered a resolution 
of thanks to Gen. Carrinoton, wbo he be- 
lieved knew more of the battle of Monmouth 
than any other living man. This closed the 
exercises at this stand. The large map wai 
presented to Prof. Lockwood, who had it fold- 
ed and sent to his home. 

After the Literary Exercises 

All the bands which were in attendance 
upon the celebration, gave a serenade in front 
of the residence of Mrs. D. S. Schenck, in 
honor of that estimable lady and her family. 
Each band played two of their choicest selec- 
tions, and for more than half an hour the am- 
bient air was laden with lovely strains of 
sweetest harmony. 

When the exercises at Monument Park had 
been concluded, the Knights Templar returned 
to the Seminary Grounds, where they enjoyed 
the cool shade and pure cold water. Their 
band found some music stands in the base- 
ment ol the school building, and organized an 
open air concert that delighted their large au- 
dience. The party were enthusiastic over 
their reception, and expressed their apprecia- 
tion of the courtesies extended to them. On 
their way home they serenaded the ladies at 
Ex-Gov. Parker's, A. ('. Habtshorse's and 
Dr. Freeman's. 
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Military Review. 

Before the soldiers left for their homes, they 
passed in review before Gov. McClbllan at 
Ex-Gov. Parker's. They proceeded down 
Main street from Yard avenue, to their rail- 
road stations. Marching by company front, 
they filled the street from curb to curb. — 
Though Gov. McClbllan has reviewed thou- 
sands of our nation's troops, we are confident 
that he never witnessed finer marching than 
on the present occasion. 

Reception at Gov. Parker's. 

During the afternoon Ex-Gov. Parker gave 
a reception at his residence. Among those 
present were : Hon. S. S. Cox and Mrs. Cox ; 
Gov. McClellan and staff; Hon. John A. Hall, 
Gov. McClellan's Private Secretary ; Quarter- 
master General Perrine ; Gen. Mott and Ad- 
jutant General Stryker ; Ex-Governors Bedle 
and Price; Ex-Congressman Amos Clark; 
Colonel Zulick, of Newark ; Prof Cameron, of 
Princeton; Judge Woodruff, of Trenton ; Dr. 
John Vought and Rev. F. Chandler, of Free- 
hold ; Mrs. Sewell ; the Misses Gummere ; 
Samuel R. Gummere, Esq ; Hugh and Sam- 
uel Hammill, and many others. Also, the 
"Joel Parker Association," of Newark, sere- 
naded Ex-Gov. Parker at his residence, and 
partook of his hospitality. Probably two 
hundred and fifty persons were entertained by 
the Ex-Governor. The Joel Parker Club also 
serenaded Ex-Gov. Bedlk, who was the guest 
of Dr. Vought. 

The Delaware Hose Company 

were disappointed at not finding our depart- 
ment in line, but were fully satisfied when the 
state of affairs was explained to them. Their 
carriage was housed at the Department head- 
quarters when not on parade, and the mem- 
bers were cared for by those on duty there. 

The Game of Polo. 

Among the many attractions of the day we 
should not lose sight of the game which took 
place on the Fair Ground at 3.30 P. M. Gov. 
Parker having secured the attendance of some 
members of the Long Branch Polo club, an 
exhibition was given of that novel and inter- 
esting game by Messrs. Arthur Dewell, How- 
ard Stokes, Henry Herbert, and George El- 
ders. The grouuds were under the manage- 
ment of Doctor D. M. Forman. The first heat 
resulted in a score for the men dressed in red, 
it being well contested. After a tew moments 
rest for the men and horses the ball was again 
thrown in the field, and after a few raps of 
the ball the second heat was won by the boys 
in blue. The third and last heat was the 
most hotly contested of the three, eacii party 
eing desirous of gaining the score. Several 



times the ball was near each goal, but by a 
dexterous stroke of the opposite party would 
be sent to the centre of the field again only to 
be closely pursued by its tormentors. After 
several moments exertion a rest was taken, 
both parties and their horses being nearly ex- 
hausted. The heat was finally declared in 
favor *of the men in red. This was a very 
fine heat, and called forth several rounds of 
applause from the spectators. 

After thin gmne was finished three of the four 
young men took part in a hurdle race. Thiee 
hurdles were ereeted in the half-mile truck about 
20 inches high. This was n single bent which 
wag won by Fox, ridden by Howard Stokes. 

The attendance Ht the Fair Ground was small, 
owing In the I'aot that the majority of the people 
were looking »t the military review, which came 
ofl' while the Polo match was in progress. The 
want of conveyances by which to reach the 
grounds was also a serious drawback, as it pre- 
vented many from attending who might other- 
wise have dune so. 

The Celebration Ended. 

By half-i>ost four crowds of people began to 
seek the stations, and train after train bore uwav 
the thousands who had visited us. As the setting 
sun painted the western skies with gorgeous rain- 
bow lints, his lurid glare fell upon Monmouth's 
battle pluins, not as a century before steeped in 
human blond, hul clothed in their " daisy sprink- 
led" garment* of sweet seemed clover. The very 
clouds which strove in vain In obscure the glories 
of the sinking sud seemed a foreshadowing of 
America's luture. They seemed to prophesy that 
though storms of foreign war and fierce interne- 
cine conflict might sweep over our land, still the 
great Republic would proudly stand, her banner 
of ci» ilizatiou uplifted high and pressing lar in 
advance of any other nation on the globe. By 8 
o'clock the town of Freehold had renssuuitd its 
wonied quiet. Had a stranger enieied the place 
he would have teamed of the day's celebration 
only from ihe stars and stripe* which still floated 
on the evening breezi — only from the l.ugh stone, 
which slumbered in Monument Park, the base of 
a noble monument destined to lift its summit un- 
to the blue heavens and speak to us, to our chil- 
dren, and to our children's children, " of patriot- 
ism and oourage, of I', ee government, of the moral 
improvement and elevation of mankind, and of 
the immortal memory of those who, with heroic 
devotion, sacrificed their lives for their country." 

Casualties. 

No great event is entirely unaccompanied by aeci- 
dents and misfortunes, and our celebration was no ex- 
ception to the general rule. 

At the corner of Main and Throckmorton streets,* 
carryall wagon drawn by Ino mules, belonging to f* 1 
Donahay, ol Hillsdale, and tilled with a pai ly of young 
people, hacked into a one-bon-e vehicle belonging '" 
Win. Francis, of Francis Mills. Until wagons had the" 
right bind wheel" broken. Mr. Francis and his daughter 
were violently thrown out upon the grouud, the lor- 
nier installing severe though not dangerous bruise*- 
The carryall party escaped iinhnrt. 

Two, it uot three, soldiers were overcome by lh» 
he.it One was cared lor by Dr James S Conover, an' 1 
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went horn* with his comrades. Another was more 
seriously affected a,,d was cared lor by Mr T W Morris, 
aided by |ir D M rorman. Mr Mor.i/spent the nigh. 
with the lick m«u, doing all In Ins p.wer to render 
him i comfortable, and sent him safel., home on Saturday 
night, J 

For the Thirsty Ones 

Ample provision had been made through ihe sugges- 
MonofMrJohoHBawde,,. The railroad »tationsl,ad 
barrels filled with ice-wat,.-,. be F. 4 J. stat'oh con- 
Miming nearly „ ,„„ , , ce T( ,„ „„„ W(j| . e , d 

i.y the coo.mntee in charge and equipped with badges 
reiKllug, -cold water tree," who passed to and tin giv- 
ing to all who were thirsty .. cup of cold water. Simi- 
tar placid, were po.ie.l throughout the t.iwu. K.sult 
les. intoxication than ever be tore known on a similar 
occasU.li. The various aland, for lb-) sale ol lemonade 

s"ock '"ft on'haml' '" " '''' , "' """• * ""* "'"^ by 

The Old Curiosity Shop Museum, 

Which was situated on South .tree!, was wall worth the 
admission. The curiosities were carelully lekcted 
ron. various poition.ol lb. c»uuty by Prof Samuel 
Lockwood, and most ot theai were lu some way con- 
nected with the Battle. The attention of the visitors 
whs called to the Museum by one of the c. untrv's I est 
rel.es. which was the old Court-House bell which was 
used in 1768. This was hung in Iron t of the building 
and Could be heard at almost auy moment during the 
entire day. 

Among the curiosities were: Au old bayonet which 
was found on Ihe Monmouth battle ground; an oration 
ou the Death ol Washington,, by 8ainuel Stanhope 
Smith. I) I), dated M DCCCj a chair whirl, Was f,e 
quently ,,„.! by Washing...,, at the house of Sheriff 
David For,„„,„ fa.her of l.ewi, and grandfather of 
J Conover Fornnin ; fliut-lock musket used in (he Bat 
tie ol Monmo.iih; a large cannon ball shut I rum the 
French man-ol war eff Ullg Branch during the French 
•nd Kngllah wii; a copy of The True American, publish- 
ed by James J Wilson, .1 .ted Sept 7, 1810 ; a copy of the 
Boston Gazette and Country Journal ot March 12 I77n- 
several cannon balls found on Monmouth 'battle' 
ground; a gridiron used bv Molly Pitcher ; sword hilt 
and a -crew used for spiking cannon, from Monmouth 
battle g.oun.l; pfctn.es ol Molly Pitcher, Tk-mas 
Paine, Dr LiviunMone, Col Monktou: a Dutch Bible 
primed in 177i; a pocketbook ...ed by Lawrence Rider 
1.77 ; oje glames used before the Revolution; five- 
dollar note use,. i„ Philadelphia u, 1776; seal used in 
the Province of Georgia in 1772 j scales used before the 
K. •volution; whalebone corset stays 3<I0 years old; 
British stirrup from battle ground. Besides these 
were some old furniture, spinning w beets, crockery 
Photographs Chinese relic. 4c, many of which were 
loaned by Thomas W Ryall, 



clesof jewelry, silk dresses, 4c. On Henry street 
Freehold, the residence of Mrs Andrew Oasner, sister- 
in-law ot r | Applegate. was broken opeu, and a $200 
velvet cloak, several silk dresses, some jeweiry a 
satchel, a number of silver teaspoons, and several 
smaller articles were stolen Iberetrom. 

Perrine Voorhees' house also suffered. After getting 
into his house ihe thieves kicked in and broae through 
the doors that were locked. They stole a lot of Jewelry 
and silverware. They tested all the plated ware by 
breaking it and then casting it aside. F.dwln Bawdeu's 
house wa. robbed of a gold ring. 

The residence of A S Lokerson was likewise visited. 
Mr l.okerson report* that when he went home, shortly 
alter noon, he found the kitchen door open, and upon 
entering, discovered the doors leading to the hall, 
dining room, pantry, 4c, open, and everything in coo- 
usion. Passing up-staiis, he found that all tbe rooms 
had been vieiied. His own aud his wife's Clothing had 
been piled on a bed and the contents of bureau-drawers 
strewn upon the floer. On the dining-room floor were 
two ot his best coats, which had been dropped by the 
thief while passing out. The only articles carried oft 
were a gold locket and a gold pen and case, the whole 
valued at 110. In one of the bureau drawers was a gold 
wn.c, chain, and in another some silver spoons, which 
the thief overlooked. Previous to leaving the house, 
Mrs Lokerson removed the silverware to a chest iu 



The following communication will ex 
plain itsoll : 

TV,/* «, , ,„ J ree »oid, N. J., June 28. 1878. 

To the Members tf the Committee on Press : 

Qk.mtlemen: Foi ii y elf and all other members of 
the free, ol New York, I hereby express our earnest 
■.ml grateful thanks for the courtesies extended to lis 
by your committee to day, aud hope lhat it may be our 
pleasure, on some day or days in the near future, to re- 
turn to each and all of yon our personal marks of the 
reciprocation of your graceful compliments. 
Very respectful ly. 

Wit. A. H. White, 
Agent New York Associated Press. 



Centennial Poems. 



Police Items. 

Thieve and picknockeis wer« plentiful | u Freehold 
end vicinity, and notwithstanding the admirable police 
arrangements, many person, were relieved ol watches 
and many dwelling- were robbed of their valuable 
coiltei.is while the ow_ers were occupied with the 
pieaBiires of" the celebration. Superintendent Walling. 
oftheNew York City police force, was in town, wi.n 
Wtol ! Ve .'"•'* l '"""* Rn . d , "" r "« Bi "t»nt». u.dthej 
n.H '«■', f '.'.'" p ", W *" r lo ke '"' ' tl,e light-fingered" in 
•k a- ,1 '1 Tf'K 1 "? I", "'-"•"-«•'• Mr Jacob A W,- 
me?', , ! '■' h "" h '" gold watch picked horn his 

P»cket. as did also D. Beam of New Fgypt. "Aunt 

ro.d y .H° 8 . b J' rn " Rnd Mr C " rl ' B ' ■** "' M.naJquan.were 
robbed, the tonne, ol » valuable K old watch and main, 

ffii.ii l * , , tw , or « pocketbook containing $3o0. At 
Ma, borough ,| 1B re^dence of Kx-Judge Charles H. 
,|. , ,l '•';»«••- hrokeu into and thoroughly ransacked 
""ring the absence of the family, who were all at Free- 
"old except the hired men, who were at work in the 
"We leathering hay. The thieves carried off two aold 
watches, a quantity ol valuable old family xilver, an 
"'"ethyst bracelet, some gold coin, several other ai tl- 



On Ihe 30th of May last Mr. Henry 

Mohfokd, a native of Monmouth, aud well known to 
ninny id our people, sailed for Karope to meet literary 
engagements connected with the great Exposition. On 
the day before he euclosod to us tbe followiog poem 
one of the best of his composition, which he desired to 
have read at the Celebration. As other arrangements 
had already been made for a poem, tbe committee could 
not accept it. We copy it, howi ver, as the coutribii- 
tion ..la Monmouth poet to the literary fund or Mon- 
""i s Centennial year.— Ed. Dem. 

Monmouth's Centennial. 

An hundred years since battllLg armies stood 

In deadly conflict ol old Monmouth's plain— 
Since herb and flower were wet with patriot blood 

As freely shed as e'er fell summer rain. 
Au I died years! So long- and yet so small 

Iu that great roll, 'neath Cod's all-seeing eyo 
Displayed, as nations rise and peoples fall. 

And the long march ol centuries goes by. 

Au huudred years— of growth, and loss, and change ; 
Of morning clouds, and noonday suns, and eves 

Full Iraught with glories wondrous, rare and strange- 
Such as iu air the \.ighty Master weaves 

Tbe old louc passed away ; the young grown old 
And gone to death's deep quiet in their turn ; 

And yet a third in birth aud death eurolled, 

While still uudimmed their watching planets bum. 

What history for the world, within that space!— 

W hat miracles, misfortuuns, errors, deeds! 
W hat wondrous quickeuiug in lhat rapid pace 
Willi which the finite to th' eternal 
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What widening of all bounds, in earth and wave, 
What gain and lost of wonders, siuce man') brain 

Tht great steam-giant's strength to labor gave 
And ibaped to words the fierce electric chain I 

Whj this, for Monmouth ? Only that to-day 

One link which binds the Present with the Past 
Is brightened by fair Freedom's holiest ray, 

And here that sacred radiance is cast- 
That here, to-day, within a grand old book 

W, read one chapter writ iu veriest flame, 
And see unroll before us, as we look, 

One agency through which the great change came. 

Here patriots stood, to drive a foreign foe 

From fluids his foot polluted, or to die ! 
No grander task does centuried history know ; 

No nobler deed o'erlooks the wide blue sky. 
Here, at bis uroudest, stood the Man of Men, 

The Washington of record's noblest page— 
Defied the foe's assault, and turned again 

To ponr on faltering Lee his godlike rage. 

And so the elements w«r- blended here, 

That form a great free people, at the end : 
The leader bold— the followers dead to fe T— 

The cause to which all thoughts and motives bend. 
And so to Monmouth's battle-field is given 

To stand with Cannae and with Waterloo — 
No spot more sacred, underneath the heaven 

Than where our fathers came to die or do! 

An hundred years. Are they forgotten ? No! 
They sleep in honored graves, who gave the boon 

Of freedom through their red blood's deadly flow 
In the hot blaze of that long-petished June. 

We honor what they did — we honor them. 
If words aoi thoughts of ours can go beyi.nd 

The mere leafs tribute to the parent stem- 
Mere whispering words, however trne and fond. 

Thank God that once they lived— that so they died ! 

Thank God for Monmouth, as for Bunker Hill! 
True tides may Join, although the land is wide, 

And State to State the honoring cup may fill. 
Who did, that day, his work of peril best? 

Ah, they ari gene who knew, if any knew ; 
But one true record stsnds by all confessed — 

No second honor holds the Jersey Blue! 

And when another hundred years have gone — 

Nay, when one year Is added to the train- 
Here let a column of enduring stone 

Monmouth's Centennial tribute proud remain I 
The free sun, rising o'er free Monmonth fields, 

Touch it, and gild it, as the centuries die, 
To crown the tribute free New Jersey yields 

To those whe saved her iu the days gone by ! 



Dr. English's Poem. 

The following poem was written b> 
Thomas Down Khquih, In 1867, and published origin- 
ally In the Northern Monthly Magazine of toat year. It 
was copied into the Monmouth Democrat of June 27, 
1867. It i8 understood that this poem would have been 
read by Dr. Knglish at the celebration last week, if he 
bad not been prevented from attending : 

The Battle op Monmouth, Junk 28, 1778. 



Fonr and eighty years are o'er me, great-grand-children 
sit before me ; 
These my locks are white and scanty, and my limbs 
are weak and worn ; 
Yet I'vo been where canuou roaring, firelocks ratiling. 
blood outpouring, 
Stirred the souls of patriot soldiers, on the tide of j "Sir, what m 
battle borue — 
Where they told me I was bolder lar than many a com 
rade older, 
Though a stripling at that fight for the right. 

All that sultry day in Summer beat his sullen niarcl 
the drummer, 



Where the Briton strode the dusty road until t'.ie sun 
wentdown; 
Then on Monmouth plain encamping, tired aud toot- 
sore with the (ramping. 
Lay all woarlly and drearily the forces of the crown, 
With their resting horses neighing, and their evening 
bugles playing, 
And their sentries pacing slow to and fro. 

Kre the ijay to night had shifted, camp was brok n, 
knapsacks lifted, 
And iu motion was the vanguard of our swift retreat- 
ing foes; 
Grim Knyphausen rode before bis brutal Hessians, 
bloody Tories— 
They were fit companions, truly, hirelings these, and 
traitors those — 
While the careless Jest and laughter of the teamsters 
coming after, 
Rang round each creaking vain of the train. 

'Twai a quiet Sabjath morning, nature gave no sign of 
warning 
Of theBtruggle that would follow when we met the 
Briton's might ; 
Of the horseman fiercely spurring, of the bullets shrilly 
whirring. 
Of the bayonets brightly gleaming through the smoke 
that wrapt the fight; 
Of the cannon thunder-pealing, and the woundod 
wretches reeling. 
And the corses gory red of the dead. 

Quiet nature had no prescience , but the Tories and the 
Hessians 
Heard the baying or the bugles that were hanging on 
their track- 
Heard the cries of eager ravens soaring high above the 
cravens — 
And they hurried worn and worried, casting startled 
glances back, 
Leaving Clinion there to meet us, with hie bull-dogs 
fierce to greet us, 
And the veterans of the crowu scarred aud brown. 

For the fight eur souls were eager, and each Continen- 
tal leaguer. 
As he gripped his fire-lock firmly, scarce could wait 
the word to fire ; 
For his country rose such lervor, in his heart of hearts 
to serve her. 
That it gladdened him and maddened him and kindled 
raging ire; 
Never panther from his fastness, through the forest ■ 
gloomy vastness 
Coursed more grimly night or day for his prey. 

I was in the main force posted— Lee of whom his 
minions boasted, 
Was commander of the vanguard, and with him were 
Scott and Wayne ; 
What they did I knew not, cared not— In their march 
of shame I shared nol— 
But it startled me to see them, panic-stricken, back 
again, 
At the black Morass's border, all in headlong, fierce 
disorder. 
With the Briton plying steel at their heel. 

Outward cool when combat waging, howsoever inward 
raging, 
Never Washington showed feeling when his forces 
fled the foe ; 
But to-dav his forehead lowered, and we shrank his 
wrath untoward, 
As on Lee his bitter speech wa6 hurled in hissing 
tones and low— 

this wild co fusioD? Is it cowardice 
or collusion I 
Is it treachery or fear brings you here?' 

Lee grew crimson in his anger— rung his curses o'er 
the clangor, 
O'er the roaring din of battle, ai he wrathful!)' re- 
plied ; 
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But his raging was unheeded, fastly on our chieftain 
speeded, 
Rallied quick the fleeing forces, Btayed the dark re- 
treating tide; 
Then, on foaming steed returning, said to Lee, with 
wrath still burning— 
"Will you now strike a blow at the foe?" 

At the words Lee drew up proudly, curled his lip and 
answered loudly : 
"Aye!" his voice rang out, "and will not be the first 
to leave the field ;" 
And, his word redeeming fairly, with a skill surpassed 
but rarely. 
Struck the Briton with such ardor, that the scarlet 
column reeled; 
Then, again, but with good order, past the black 
Morass's border, 
Brought bis forces rent and torn, spent and worn. 

As we turned on flanks and centre, in the path of death 
lo enter, 
One of Knox's brass six-pouDders lost its Irish can- 
noneer ; 
And bis wife who, 'mid the slaughter, had been bearing 
pails of water 
For the gun and for the gunner, o'er his body shed 
no tear — 
"Move the piece!" — but there they found her loading, 
firing that six-pounder, 
And she gayly till we won worked the gun. 

Loud we cheered as Captain Molly wared the rammer 

then a volley 
Pouring in upon the grenadiers, we sternly drove 
them back ; 
Though like tigers fierce they fought us, to such zeal 
hnd Mclly brought us, 
That though struck with heat and thirsting, yet of 
drink we felt no lack — 
There she stood amid the clamor, busily handling 
sponge and rammer, 
While we swept with wrath condign on their line. 

From our centre backward driven, with his forces rent 
and riven. 
Pool the foe reformed in order, dressed again his 
shattered ranks; 
In a column firm advancing; frem his bayonets hot 
rays glancing, 
Showed in waving lines of brilliance as he fell upon 
our flanks, 
Charging bravely for his master— thus he met renewed 
disaster 
From the stronghold that we hold back repelled. 

Monckton, gallant, cool and fearless, 'mid his bravest 
comrades fearless, 
Brought his grenadiers to action but to fall amid the 
slain; 
Everywhere their rnin found them; red destruction 
rained around them 
From the mouth of Proctor's cannon, from the mus- 
ketry of Wayne; 
While our sturdy continentals, in their dusty regimen- 
tals 
Drove their plumed and scarlet force, man and horse-. 

Beamed the sunlight fierce and torrid, o'er the battle 
raging horrid. 
Till in fainf exhaustion sinking, death was looked on 
as a boon ; 
Heat, and not a drop of water— heat that won the race 
of slaughter*-. 
Fewer far with bullets dying than beneath the Bun of 
June- 
Only ceased a terrible firing, with the BritOB si w re- 
tiring, 
As the sunbeams in the west sank to rest. 

On our arms so heavily sleeping, careless watch our 
sentries keeping, 
Ready to renew the oontest when the dawning day 
should show ; 



Worn with toil and heat. In slumber soon were wrapt 
our greatest nnmber, 
Seeking strength to rise again and fall upon the 
wearied foe— 
For we felt his power was broken ; but what rage was 
ours outspoken, 
When on waking at the dawn, he had gone. 

In the midnight still and sombre, while our force was 
wrapt in slumber, 
Clinton set his train in motion, sweeping fast to 
Sandy Hook ; 
Safely from our blows he bore his mingled Britons, 
Hessians, Tories— 
Bore away his wouuded soldierB, but bis useless dead 
forsook; 
Fleeing from a worse undointj, and too far for onr pur- 
suing — 
So we found the field our own, and alone. 



Keyport, June, 29th, '78. 
To the Editor of the Monmouth Democrat : 

I was iu Freehold yesterday, and deposited in the 
box, that is now in the corner stone of the Battle 
Monument, a poem on the Monument, and by request 
of the gentleman in charge ef the Box, send you a copy 
of the same, for publication, should you decide tkat its 
merits are worthy of a place in yon r columns. 
Yours Resp'tly, 

Frahk P. Holmes. 

Monmouth Battle Monument. 

A hundred year have been our lot 
Since our brive fathers fought and bled, 

Still no monument marks the spot 

To tell where their life blood was shed. 

With love of country uppermost, 

And love for fathers dead and gone, 
We'll sound the praises of that host, 

In all our walks, in all our song. 

'Midst fire and smoke, despair and woe. 
Brave men gave up their lives to save 

Our country from a foreign foe. 
That our flag in triumph might wave. 

Through the heat and fire of that day, 

Many a man lay down his life; 
But thanks to God they broke the sway, , 

And freed themselves from foreign strife. 

flood Washington — the firm and Just, 
Whs in the fight through thick and thin ; 

In Peace and War he was the first, 
And in the hearts of countrymen. 

Some there are who would mar his fame 
Aud from him take his fair even seat ; 

Who say in vain he took God's name, 
When meeting Lee in full retreat. 

Mollie Pitcher carried water 

To the men who fought that day ; 
Her husband fell in the slaughter. 

She took bis place without delay. 

Nobly and well she did her part, 

And at the cannon bravely stood; 
With steady hand, and her true heart, 

And yet a woman, kind and good. 

With reverence we hold the ground 
Where our fathers so bravely fou rht ; 

On Monmouth's field we hope to found 
A Tribute, not to be forgot. 

Though many years have past and gone, 
Still will we hold those mem'ries dear; 

In thought and deed, iu prose and song, 
To our hearts, keep them ever near. 

The shaft of stone we'll raise to them, 
Who gave us what we now enjoy : 
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We'll sound the praises of those men. 
Who added to our earthly Joy. 

Their deads deserve all wo can do 
To mark the spot where they were slain ; 

Their love of home and country, too, 
Has been our everlasting gain. 



The following poem was written for the 
Celebration by Capt. E. L. Cowakt, Quartermaster of 
the 14th regiment in the late war, aod one of the sur- 
vivors of the celebration committee of 1854 : 

Centennial of the Battle of Monmouth. 

Come let us rejoice with a right good cheer, 
That we live to Bee this Centennial year, 
And enjoy the fruits of a goodly land, 
Once wrung from the grasp of a tyrant's hand. 

Now o'er the fields where we joyfully stray, 
Two armies were met in martial array ; 
And as the Historians all relate 
Fought Monmouth's Battle, Jn 



i, seventy-eight, 
a retreat, 
tory won 



The treacherous Lee there madi 

Resulting almost in fatal defeat 

But the troops were rallied and v 

By commander-in-chief, our Washington 

Here Hamilton, and Wayne, and Knox, anil Green, 
Dashed on with warrior's armor and sheen 



Through the clashing of arms, and smoke and shell 
The day was ours when the brave Monckton fell. 

While generations yet unborn 
Shall tune their harps to freedom's song, 
Columbia's sons shall ne'er forget 
That champion patriot, Lafayette. 

We render our fathers and mothers, too, 
The gratitude we owe, so justly due. 
And honor the soldier and all the brave 
Who gallantly fought their conutry to save. 

These quiet hills so rich in lore, 
Which echoed to the cannon's roar, 
Now clad in all their choice array, 
Combino to celebrate this day. 

With hands united devoutly we'll spread 
Sweet garlands over the graves of the dead. 
While freedom's broad banner shall ever wave 
In memory of all the true and the brave. 

We are now at peace, and our homes are freo, 
And all men enjoy equal liberty. 
We will render to God our grateful praise 
For all wo enjoy these bright happy days. 

Then let this Monument tower up high, 
'Till its fair summit shall kiss the blue sky ; 
Where sons of freemen glial I ever combine 
To pledge holy vows at its sacred shrine. 




Comments of the Press. 



From the New York Herald. 
Yesterday was the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the battle and the men of Mon- 
mouth made the most possible out of the 
occasion— celebrated it with a spirit and a 
unanimity of feeling worthy alike of the 
event and of the memory of our valorous 
forefathers who sacrified their lives in the 
cause of American freedom. Between 
twenty and thirty thousand people, or as 
many British and Americans as were pres- 
ent at the battle itself, participated in the 
centennial celebration. People from every 
part of the county and State were pres- 
ent. The town of Freehold, within the 
limits of which is the battleground, never 
witnessed such a sight, such an efferves- 
cence of patriotic feeling. This broke 
out in various forms, but principally in a 
brilliant display of bunting. Not a house 
in town but had some display, and many 
were dotted with flags from base to attic. 
The Court House was especially gorgeous 
in starry banners. * * * The proces- 
sion took a maich altogether of about 
eight miles*— hot work with the ther- 
mometer at 94 degrees. 



From the New Brunswick Daily Fredonian. 

Friday, June 28th, 1878, was a great 
day in the town of Freehold. * * * 
Nearly all the residences, business houses 
and public buildings were most profusely 
decorated with flags and bunting, many of 
them in an extremely handsome manner. 
We never saw before so much decoration 
in a village aa was to be seen on this oc- 
casion. Most of the business places were 
closed during the entire day, and every- 
bo dy gave themselves up to the ce lebra- 

* This is an error— the eutiro route traversed by the 
rocession did not exceed two miles.— Ed. Dem. 



tion. All the arrangements were ample, 
and the people of the town did themselves 
great credit for the thorough and gener- 
ous manner in which they carried out the 
programme, and in taking care of the 
crowds in attendance. The houses of the 
citizens were thrown open, and the most 
generous hospitality was shown on every 
hand. The soldiers and invited guests 
were gratuitously fed at Shinn's Hall, to 
the number of nearly three thousand, a 
committee of ladies and young men, de- 
voting their energies the entire day for 
that purpose, and right ioyall) did they 
perform their duty. Plates were set for 
eight hundred persons at once, and all 
were promptly served by the volunteer 
committee. A kettle holding four hun- 
dred gallons of coffee was among the curi- 
osities of this great dining room, it taking 
one hundred and twenty-five pounds of 
coffee to charge it at one time. Ample 
arrangements at the hotels and tempo- 
rary restaurants scattered through the 
town provided for the thousands at mod- 
erate charges. Cold ice water was placed in 
tanks and barrels throughout the town, 
and placard- posted everywhere that it 
was free to all. No one therefore suffered 
from hunger and thirst this hot day. * 
* * The crowd was probably greater 
than ever before seen in that village. The 
railroads brought in twelve thousand and 
thousands came in carriages from the sur- 
rounding country, some of them coming 
from over twenty miles distant. It was 
estimated that there were at least twenty 
thousand strangers in the town during 
the day. Many of them arrived the day 
previous, and nearly or quite every bed in 
the hotels and private residences were 
filled the night before to say nothing of 
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the cots and all sorts of temporary con- 
trivances resorted to for the occasion. * 
* * The procession was very promptly 
placed in line, and started within a few 
minutes after eleven o'clock, and marched 
through the main streets of the village to 
Monument Park. The procession was a 
beautiful one, and occupied nearly half 
an hour passing a given point. * * 
There were many noteworthy incidents 
connected with this celebration which 
time and space forbid us to mention to- 
day. Suffice it to say it was a grand cele- 
bration of one of the grandest events in 
our early National history. 



From the Jersey City Argus. 
■Glorious Monmouth." 



Prom the Toms River Conrier. 
Last Friday was a glorious day for Old 
Monmouth. 



From the Woodbridge Independent Hour. 
The celebration was a grand success and 
the sun of Friday set upon the grandest 
day old Freehold has ever seen. 

From the Matawan Journal. 
We can only say, to conclude, that the 
whole affair reflected credit upon those 
who had its management in charge. 

From the Rahway Democrat. 
Everything passed off in order, there ap- 
pearing very little of the rowdyism and dis- 
turbance frequently prevalent on such oc- 
casions. 



From the Elizabeth Journal. 
Great credit is due the citizens of the 
town and county for the way they man- 
aged the celebration. There was very lit- 
tle intemperance, not over half a dozen 
persons were seen under the influence of 
liquor. 

From the Hightstown Gazette. 
The houses of all the prominent men of 
the town were thrown open and lunch 
served to their friends in a lavish manner. 
To much praise cannot be given to the 
committees and citizens generally for 
their hopistality and hearty welcome. 

From the Daily Graphic, July 1. 
These centennials have their penalty.— 
At the Freehold, N. J., celebration a doc- 
ument turned up which revealed the fact 
that six of our heroic sires on that glor- 



ious day received forty lashes on the bare 
back for swapping their cartridges for 
cider 1 

From the Newark Journal. 
If there was no blood spilled on the 
"sacred soil of the field of Monmouth" 
today, it is still safe to say that there was 
quite as much bustle and excitement, and 
more, than there was this day a century 
ago. * * Passing from rhetoric to facts, 
the celebration was a grand success. * * 
Patriotism glowed everywhere here to-day 
at white heat. 



From the Bricksburg Times. 
* * It is good to know that there was 
no patriotism wanting; that the weather 
was oppressively hot and the dust chok- 
ing; that the celebration was a grand suc- 
cess, and that the corner-stone of a mon- 
ument that is to commemorate the de- 
cisive struggle of the Revolution and per- 
petuate the memory of heroic patriotism 
was laid with impressive and appropriate 
ceremonies. 



From the Newark Register. 

Every house was gaily decorated, and all 
legitimate business except that for the sale of 
refreshments, was suspended for the day. * 

* * At noon when the heat was almost 
unbearable, the sky being cloudless, the surg- 
ing mass, exposed to the rays of a merciless 
sun, muBt have numbered 20,000 souls. * 
* * The procession which was about twen- 
ty-five minutes in passing a given point, was 
one of the grand events of the day, and was 
witnessed by at least 15,000 people. It formed 
and moved about 11 o'clock. * * * An 
excellent collation was provided, and enough 
for five thousand people. 
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From the Philadelphia Ledger. 
The one hundredth anniversary of the 
Battle of Monmouth was celebrated to-day 
with much ceremony and enthusiasm. — 
The people of New Jersey, and mote par- 
ticularly of Monmouth county, showed 
their patriotism by visiting this place to 
the number, as estimated, of between 30,- 
000 and 40.000. * * From 9 o'clock in 
the morning until 6 o'clock in the even- 
ing, the streets of the village were thronged 
with visitors. The court house was taste- 
fully decorated with flags and bunting, as 
was also nearly every dwelling in the vil- 
lage. The various points of interest in 
connection with the battle of Monmouth 
were marked with sign boards and flags. 



From the Ocean Grove Record. 

* * The centennial celebration of the 
Battle of Monmouth exceded the highest 
anticipations of all charged with the re- 
sponsibility of making the occasion one ol 
the grandestevents known in that vicinity. 
The turnout was simply amazing. ■ • 
The beautiful town was decorated with 
lavish taste. The speeches were appro- 
priate, and although the day was one ol 
the hottest, of the year, comparatively lit- 
tle discomfort was experienced, and no 
serious mishap, except those resulting 
from the operations of a gang of pickpock- 
ets, marred the pleasure oi checked the 
enthusiasm of the day. 

Col. I. S. Buckei.ew never had a belter 
chance to display his administrative ca- 
pacity as a railroad man than in the man- 
agement and dispatch of the immense 
trains which arrived and departed from 
Freehold during the day. 

From the Bordcntown Register. 

The people of Freehold deserve no lit- 
tle praise for the hearty manner in which 
they entertained the visitors. On every 
street corner and even between squares, 
barrels of ice water were lobe found, to 
slake people's thirst, which was uncom- 
monly keen on account of the great heat 
of the day. Ebony -colored individuals 
were also very numerous, and from buck- 
ets supplied a cooling draught to those 
who couldn't gel to the barrels. The rep- 
resentatives of the press couldn't have 
been cared for better than they weie by 
Mr. Chas. F. Richardson, a careful report- 
er and a practical young man. About two 
dozen of the press gang found him to be 
the right man in the right place. Col. 
Buckei.ew, with coat off and prespiiation 
running down his cheeks, saw to the ar- 
rival and departure of those from a dis 
tunce; ex-Gov. Parker extended the hos- 
pitality of hi -fine house; Major Yard had 
an eye over things generally, and indeed 
the citizens seemed to vie with each other 
to make the day the memorable one it is 
and will remain as long as the United 
States exist. 



From the Mount Holly Herald. 

Just before lunch time at Freehold on 
Friday. Col. Angei, turned over the com- 
mand of the Seventh regiment to Major 
Nloan, under whose orders the troops 
marched to the big feed. It was a splen- 
did collation and did great credit to the 
big hearted people who so bountifully pre 



pared it. When the soldiers had satisfied 
their appetites, Major Sloan arose and af- 
ter praising the repast, proposed three 
cheers for the same, which were given 
heartily ; after which was done, with his 
usual gallantry, he came to his feet, and 
with a smile playing over his handsome 
countenance, suggested three cheers for 
the Indies of Freehold. It is needlesg to 
say they were given with a will. The Ma- 
jor smiled outwardly and no doubt, in- 
wardly too, conscious that he had per- 
formed a duty which was deservedly ow- 
ing to the handsome, zealous, patriotic, 
charming and attentive ladies of Mon- 
mouth Court House. 



From the Seaside. 

* * The affair was one of those grand 

successes of which any county may well 
be proud. The weather, true to historic 
precedents, was clear and terribly warm. 
Freehold was decorated as it never was 
before, and the first impression upon ar- 
rival was that it was intended to give ev- 
erybody a chance to enjoy and participate 
in I he exercises. The committee of the 
Day, with Major E. F. Api-legate as chief 
had madeevery preparation necessary for, 
the comfort of invited guests and the pub- 
lic. Col. I. S. Buckelew gave his' perso- 
nal supervision to the railroad movements, 
which worked like a charm. Col. James 
S. Yard. Grand Marshal, with his compe- 
tent aids, was every where, but always in 
the very place where his skill was most 
needed. One of the most striking and ef- 
fective " signs of the times" was that of 
'"Cold Water Free" which was posted on 
every public and p\ ivate pump and on in- 
numerable barrels of ice water placed 
along the streets. In fact the people of 
Freehold anil their committee gave evi- 
dence on all sides of a liberal and thought- 
ful hospitality. The impressive Masonic 
ceremonies, the splendid marching of the 
troops under Gen. Sewell, the grand re- 
view by Gen. McClellan, the songs, mu- 
sic, addresses, and in fact everything that 
had been announced, was successfully car- 
ried out, and all the exercises were enjoy- 
ed by a host of people that could not be 
numbered. 

From the New York Times. 

Not since the armies of Washington and 
Clinton met in Monmouth county on this 
day 100 years ago, has Freehold contained 
so many persons at one time as it did to- 
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day. The centennial anniversary of that 
decisive conflict was a great success in 
that respect. But it was also largely a 
success in interesting many people anew 
in local history. For weeks nothing has 
been talked about but the coming cele- 
ination ; old books and papers have been 
ransacked for information ; the memories 
of the oldest inhabitant have been shaken 
up for recollections of the battle; and the 
many excellent discourses heard to-day 
have imparted much knowledge to many, 
and refreshed the remembrances of many 
who had time to recall interesting stories 
concerning the stirring scenes of Sunday, 
June 28, 1778. * * * The streets were 
even more densely crowded during the 
afternoon than in the morning, and there 
could not have been less than 2<J,000 per- 
sons in the little town. * * The crowd 
began to leave for their homes late in the 
afternoon, and the good people of Mon- 
mouth returned to their accustomed rou- 
tine of life, thoroughly satisfied with their 
celebration, declaring unanimously that 
it had been for them a " day of days." 



From the Long Branch News. 
* * * The warmest and most patri- 
otic of Monmouth's citizens could not 
have wished a better day, or a grander 
demonstration. Though the day was op- 
pressive, and scarcely a breeze ruffled the 
leaves of the surrounding trees, Freehold 
presented an appearance which it will 
hardly wear again for another hundred 
years. Business was absolutely suspend- 
ed, and the streets from early morning 
were crowded by a happy, joyously dis- 
posed crowd. * * * The scene was 
wonderfullv sublime. To a spectator wit- 
nessing it [the procession] as it filed up 
the gaily decorated sireet, with the flare 
of bayonets, the bright colors of the uni- 
forms, the music of the bands, it will oe a 
day and an occasion never forgotten. * 
* In summing up the events of so mem- 
orable a day, as citizens of Monmouth 
county we are proud. The celebration 
was a genuine hurst of the right kind of 
patriotism, and a magnificent success. — 
Well may those who have devoted time, 
energy and means to make it a day bright 
in the chronicles to come, feel proud ; 
they have triumphed, and old Monmouth 
County takes her place in the history of 
our country first in gratitude and patriotic 
pride. The entire arrangements reflected 
the generous nature of our people, and in 
the days to come when those now but 



young in years recall the CeDtennial Anni- 
versary of the famed Battle of Monmouth 
aud the monument to be raised in its 
commemoration, joy shall be theirs to 
know that their fathers aided in its erec- 
tion and added lustre to the cause it is de- 
signed to make immoital. 



From the New York Tribune. 

And worthily was it commemorated. — 
The program was a good one, and fairly 
carried out. Crowds wandered over all 
the miles through which the battle drift- 
ed. Even Monckton's grave in the old 
Tennent church-yard was not too far 
away, and as the pilgrims gazed at the 
blood atains in the old church, there was 
no irreverent suggestion that perhaps the 
Monmouth farmers imitate the example 
of the prudent Scots, who are slyly ac- 
cused of brightening up with red paint, at 
least once a year, the traces left by Riz- 
zio's blood in flolyrood palace. 

So many people and so much stir and 
excitement have not been seen in this 
ordinarily quiet town since June 28, 1778, 
a3 yesterday, when apparently all the in- 
habitants of Monmouth county turned 
out to celebrate the one hundredth anni- 
versary of that eventful day. * * The 
morniDg was beautiful, but gave promise 
of an exceedingly warm day. Nature 
seemed determined to do her part by fur- 
nishing a day as nearly a.« possible like 
that experienced by the Revolutionary 
soldiers on the same spot. * * The 
town was decorated from one end to the 
other. It was a very poor house or store 
that did not hurst forth into a glory of 
flags. The court house particularly, was 
a mass of bunting. * * The audi 
ences which listened to the speeches were 
small, but no shadow of n failure rested 
on the celebration. People went about it 
in their own way and in the shade. The 
greatest hilarity andenjoy ment were no- 
ticed on all sides. 






From the Sumeraet Messenger. 

The celebration was a most worthy one 
and highly creditable to the people of 
Monmouth and the citizens ol Freehold in 
particular. The arrangements were elab- 
orate and so successfully carried out that 
it left nothing wanting. 
********* 

This was a very spirited celebration and 
one to be remembered with pleasure by 
all present. We cannot but express our 
admiration of the citizens of Freehold for 



the exceedingly handsome manner in 
which they carried out this project and 
for their liberality in making provision for 
the occasion. Friend and stranger were 
treated with unbounded hospitality at the 
private residences of her leading citizens 
who threw their houses open and 
spread generous collations for all. — 
The soldiers also were handsomely enter- 
tained by the voluntary contributions of 
the citizens in a large hall at four or five 
long tables well loaded down, and 
waited upon by the first young ladies of 
the town. The present citizens of Mon- 
mouth are worthy of their spirited ances- 
tors of Revolutionary fame. Their hospi- 
tality was as generous as it was hearty, and 
they seemed only fearful lest they should 
come short in anything demanded by the 
occasion. We were never more pleasant- 
ly, generously, nor heartily reoeived than 
we were by some of Monmouth's leading 
citizens, among which we particularly no- 
tice Mr. James A. Perrine and Surrogate 
Throckmorton, whose acquaintance we 
are happy to have made. 

From the Newark Daily Advertiser. 

The celebration of the centenary of the 
Battle of Monmouth at Freehold, Friday, was 
a success. Had the American troops in 1778 
been as numerous as those who celebrated 
their deeds, Sir Henry Clinton's Regulars, 
Mercenaries and Tories would have been an- 
nihilated; had they been as well entertained 
they would have gone into the fight with bet- 
ter spirits, had the arrangements been as ex- 
cellent, and as fully executed, the treason of 
Lee would not have been an historical fact; 
and had they been as cordially welcomed, 
there would have been no opportunity for 
thousands of Jerseymen to enjoy themselves 
Friuay, for there would have been no fight. 
* * * There was much dust, and there 
were some other trifling annoyances. But on 
the whole everything went off smoothly. * 

* Considerable money was subscribed for 
the monument, and taken altogether the num- 
ber of those who were sorry they went waJ 
exceedingly small. * * Load after load of 
people arrived and the streets were soon 
crammed with a handsome, healthy, well- 
dressed crowd, many of them bearing bask- 
ets filled with edibles for themselves, and 
part f'i r their guests, for such any one outside 
of Monmouth was considered to be. By 1 1 
o'clock the incoming tide slackened, and at 
12 it stopped. At that time good estimates 
placed the number of people in town at 20,- 
"0(1, and it was more probably greater than 
less. 

The notes of bugle and fife and taps of drum 



>'t 11.30 indicated the start of the procession 
and the expectant thousands lined the streets. 
It was a beautiful display, worthy of all praise. 
* * Nothing but praise of their reception 
and of the event was heard from the depart- 
ing multitude. The townspeople, to whom the 
event was of unparalleled importance, were 
elated at its result and grudged not their ex- 
ertions. They deserve all sorts of praise. — 
There was little drunkenness, and no cases of 
disorder worth noticing. 



From tho True American. 

One hundred years ago on yesterday 
the beautiful fields of Monmouth were 
the scene of a dreadful carnage, and 
American blood stained the verdant emer- 
ald of the waving grass. The air was 
filled with the smoke of battle— and the 
music of the birds, the peaceful quiet of 
the plain — was drowned in the din of war. 
Yet the day, not withstanding all this, was 
a glorious one in the annals of American 
history— a victory had been won that, loos- 
ened, as it were, the last foothold of un- 
just, tyranny upon American soil. That 
victory was celebrated by the good people 
of Monmouth yesterday in n style worthy 
of the occasion. 

About five o'clock a section of artillery 
* * arrived in Freehold and at once 
proceeded out into the country, one gun 
being posted on Briar Hill and the other 
on Combs' Hill. The artillery men went 
into bivouac, and were visited by hun- 
dreds of people who were anxious to see 
what kind of men were those who were 
to celebrate the doings of a century past. 
****** 

There were about twenty thousand per- 
sons in Freehold. They came frem New 
York, Philadelphia, Trenton, in fact from 
all parts of the country. Farmers from 
miles around drove into the town with 
their wives and children to see the cen- 
tennial, and the greatest enthusiasm and 
patriotism prevailed. The weather was 
excessively warm, and both troops and 
spectators suffered extensively from the 
the heat. 

The celebration was a grand success in 
every respect, and did great credit to 
those who had the matter in charge. The 
arrangements were perfect, and were car- 
ried out with the nicest exactness under 
the direction of the Marshal of the Day. 
The people were delighted and the citi- 
zens of Monmouth county may well feel 
proud of the celebration. 
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From the Vineland Independent. 

• • • Several miles before reaching 
the scene of action, we were reminded 
that there was "somethng in the wind" 
by the display of flags and bunting and 
the general holiday appearance of the 
country. The hay and cornfields were 
minus their accustomed laborers, while 
the grain cut the day before was still in 
the swath ; the farmers had all gone to 
"enthuse" at the celebration. Arriving 
at Freehold, we found the town fully oc- 
cupied. Look in whatever direction and 
you saw plumes and epaulettes, and to 
really see the town was an impossibility — 
there were so many people. Traverse any 
street, and the jostling crowd was there; 
take to the open field, and you would find 
that an army of pilgrims to this Revolu- 
tionary Mecca hud preceded you. The 
amount of flags and bunting displayed, to- 
gether with patriotic pictures, was im- 
mense ; buildings were completely cover- 
with these patriotic emblems, so that the 
composition of the buildings was a thing 

of doubt. 

Freehold is a beautiful old town. — 
The Court House is the chief building, 
and is really a creditable structure. The 
streets are nicely shaded by large trees, 
and the visiting soldiery had occasion dur- 
ing their long march, to say, '' blessed be 
he who planted these trees. • ' The 
" press gang " were kindly taken in custo- 
dy by Mr. Richardson, and given the most 
favourable position to see the procession 
so by. ' * Too much cannot be said of 
the arrangements of the day, and the lib- 
eral patriotism of the people of Freehold. 

• • To cap the climax, the ladies of 
Freehold dispensed free, lunch to the mul- 
titude in Shinn's Hall, a good, substantial 
farmer's bill of fare being furnished with- 
out money and without price. ■ ' So 
liberal and wholesome a spirit, such open 
hospitality has been exercised by few 
towns, as that displayed by the citizens 
of Freehold on this day of rejoicing. • 

• Freehold is proud of her celebration, 
and well may she be. It will be many a 
day before her streets are again trod by 
25,000 people, as they were on this occa- 
sion. 

From the Camden Press. 

The one hundredth anniversary of the 
battle of Monmouth was celebrated in an 
imposing manner on Friday last. Free- 
hold was in holiday attire, and the citizens 
of that beautiful town proved themselves 



thoroughly patriotic ana none the less 
hospitable. 

********* 
The military review concluded the fes- 
tivities of the day, which were brilliant 
and successful, and were creditable in the 
highest.degree to all concerned. Through- 
out the day the en' ire, military and the 
guests of "he occasion were furnished with 
a bounteous repast at Shinn's Hall, as 
many as nine hundred sitting down to the 
tables at one time. There was full and 
plenty, and none were permitted to 
leave dissatisfied. Such hospitality has 
rarely been equalled, and the ladies, of 
whom there were tn-ny, were unremitting 
in their attentions in waiting upon the 
men who had come to Freehold to help 
swell the throng, and to add to the inter? 
est of the great centennial celebration of 
t,h9 battle of Monmouth. 

The committee of arrangements under- 
stood their business perfectly. We never 
saw an entertainment more admirably 
managed. Hundreds of soldiers and other 
guests were profusely entertained without 
unnecessary noise or confusion, and the 
quality and quantity of the provisions were 
universally extolled. Much was expected 
of old Monmouth at this celebration, but 
she came gallantly up and beyond all that 
the most critical could anticipate. 

Freehold is really a very pretty place I — 
There must be considerable wealth there, 
if so many handsome houses surrounded 
by neat, well-kept grounds be a criterion. 
The surrounding country, too, is just such 
as one would expect from so handsome 
and wide awake a village — gently rolling 
hills and verdant vales form the rich set- 
ting off, and these extend for miles in ev- 
ery direction. A Jerseyman who is of 
Monmouth, " old Monmouth," may well 
be proud of his State, — a State which was 
the battle ground of the Revolution, whose 
soil has been moistened witli the blood of 
heroe3. 

The special thanks of the newspaper 
fraternity are due to Mr. Kichardson, of 
Freehold, for the careful manner in which 
he looked after their comforts at the Mon- 
mouth Centennial. Mr. Richardson being 
a newspaper man himself, understood 
the characteristic diffidence of ttie fra- 
ternity, and very kindly cared for them.-— 
The manner in which he did it proved 
him to be the right sort of a man for so 
important a duty. 
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From the State Gazette. 

Yesterday was a proud and notable day 
for Freehold and Monmouth county. The 
chief significance of the Centennial cele- 
bration of the Battle of Monmou'h lies 
not so much in the important and de- 
cisive character of the results of that rev- 
olutionary struggle, as in the celebration. 
We have lived as a nation, as a Republic, 
for a hundred years since the day which 
struck a powerful blow for liberty — this 
is the great and glorious fact which filled 
the hearts of Jerseyman with pride on 
Monmouth's battle ground yesterday and 
inspired the enthusiastic celebration of a 
day glorious in the annals of humanity's 
heroes. 
******** 

Monmouth county and New Jersey 
have great reason to take pride in that 
glorious day. 

[Here followed a concise review of the 
Battle and its results.] 

Thus it is that New Jersey justly and 
honestly takes such a laudable pride in 
that battle of a hundred years ago — first, 
because it aided materially in establishing 
liberty on this continent, and, second, be- 
cause her own sons bore such an honora- 
ble and conspicuous part in the fight. 

If there had been a choice of days 
granted to the managers of the Monmouth 
celebration, they could not, perhaps, have 
chosen a brighter or more beautiful day 
in which to make famous the anniversary 
of the renowned battle of Monmouth 
Cou t House. 

There whs not a cloud in the blue sky 
that beamed on the face of nature below, 
and not a oiumble from the v >iceof thun- 
der to keep back the surging throng of 
nearly thirty thousand people who had 
gathered there to witness the splendid 
scene. * * Every face was joyous with 
that genuine enthusiasm which made this 
last Centennial celebration a most glorious 
success. This spirit of to-day is in full 
accord with the letter and spirit of those 
resolutions passed on the 6th day of 
June, 1774, when the inhabitants of Low- 
er Freehold resolved lo stand firmly 
against the forces of King George's min- 
ions. 
********* 

Ten o'clock rolled around, and the 
throngs of visitors, soldiers and civilians, 
hegan to pour in from all quarters of the 
State, and the procession fell into line on 
Broad street. At eleven o'clock the line 
Was ready to meve, and the " press gang," 



with the cedar in one hand and note book 
in the other, filed out of the Firemen's 
Hall down on Main street to witness the 
passing of the grandest turnout that has 
ever graced the streets of Freehold. 
********* 
While the speech making was going on 
at the stand the troops were marched 
down to Shinn's Hall where they made a 
glor ous attack upon a collation which 
was most generously served by the ladies 
of Freehold, who, after the soldiers and 
invited guests had been fed, threw open 
the doors of the hall and invited the visit- 
ing thousands to partake of their provid- 
ing They were truly types of the good 
Lady Bountiful. 

********* 
Who shall say that the people of Mon- 
mouth county do not know how to get up 
a celebration ? 



From the Elizaheth Herald. 
* * A complete success in every particu- 
lar. * * The noble and historic old coun- 
ty of Monmouth did itself great credit yester- 
day. 

Fiom the Perth Amboy Democrat. 
It was a grand and picturesque sight. Ev- 
ery bouse was gayly decorated with bunting, 
and a happy, joyous, rollicking kind of smile, 
pervaded almost every countenance. 

From the Asbury Park Journal. 
The occasion was celebrated in a manner 
befitting its historic importance. * * Ev- 
erything passed off smoothly and all expressed 
themselves well satisfied with the celebration. 



From the Red Bank Standard. 
The celebration of the centennial of the 
Battle of Monmouth, and the laying of the 
corner stone of the monument commemorat- 
ing the same, last Friday, the 28th, was a 
grand success. 



From the Keyport Weekly. 
Grandly and fittingly the peop'e of old Mon- 
mouth prepared for the great ev«nt. * * 
All things united to make the 100th anniver- 
sary an occasion long to be talked of. * * 
The day passed without any serious accidents, 
and with the exceptions noted was a great 
succesb. The celebration was worthy of the 
occasion and speaks well for the enthusiasm 
of old Monmouth. 



From the Bod Bank Register. 

The celebration of the Battle of Monmouth 
was a grand success. * * Ample prepara- 
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tions had been made to entertain visitors, and 
the proverbial hospitality of the people of 
Freehold was outdone on this occasion in 
their efforts to entertain their guests. 

Although the celebration was by the entire 
county, still the brunt of the preparation fell 
upon the people of Freehold and the neigh- 
boring townships, and great praise should be 
given to the men and women who made it 
successful by their untiring and patriotic ef- 
forts. 

From the Higbutowa Qazette. 
The celebration of the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the battle of Monmouth, at Free- 
hold, on Friday, June 28th. was a grand suc- 
cess, and too much credit cannot be given to 
the people of Monmouth, the citizens of Free- 
hold, and the committee of arrangements for 
that success. * * We do not believe that 
as large a number of people ever gathered 
under similar circumstances, and went away 
better satisfied than did the twenty or more 
thousands who were in Freehold last Friday. 
* * The streets were cleaner than we ever 
saw the streets of that town before, and it al- 
most seemed as if the dust had been removed 
for the occasion. * * The hotels and sa- 
loons were open, but we can honestly say that 
we saw fewer drunken men in Freehold on 
Friday than on any other day that we remem- 
ber having spent in the town. * * It 
would take a " square " or two if we merely 
named the different persons who invited us to 
their houses for lunch. * * Before the cel- 
ebration we heard it sneeringly remarked 
that it " was to be a Freehold affair entirely." 
Ifthiswasin any sense true then Freehold 
may put a feather in her cap, for a more pleas- 
ant welcome, a more substantial hospitality, 
and a more successful carrying out of grand 
preparations was never displayed by a place 
of its size. 

From the Sussex Independent. 
The Monmouth Democrat devotes 13 
columns to the celebration of Monmouth's 
Centennial. The affair was one of the 
most notable tnat ever occurred in this 
State. Over 20,000 people gathered from 
all parts of the State and of the Union, 
witnessed the grand display. * * 
The people of Monmouth deserve great 
praise for their liberality and enterprise 
in carrying to a successful issue the cele- 
bration of the anniversary of the impor- 
tant historical battle fought in 1778. 
From the Viueland Weekly. 
The people of Freehold have reason to 
be proud of the success of their celebra- 
tion. In the more important and in the 
minor details it was all that could be 
sked. The day was a perfect one, and 



the grateful shade of the trees and groves 
ot this beautifully situated county seat 
made it cool and comfortable. Their in- 
vited guests turned out in full force, and 
the military display, and that of the Ma- 
sonic and other fraternities, was unusual- 
ly brilliant. For creature comforts they 
provided lavishly. Refreshments in abun- 
dance were furnished for both military 
and civilians, and everything was of the 
best. For the editorial fraternity they 
provided a guide to see that they should 
see everything, excellent seats on the 
platform, a sumptuous lunch, and a cozy, 
comfortable room for those wishing to 
write out their reports. All the editors 
and reporters, at least, will retain most 
pleasant recollections of the good people 
of Freehold, one and all. 

From the Vioeland Advertiser. 
Everything that could be done for the 
comfort of every visitor was done. Mr. 
Richardson of the committee of arrange- 
ments, taking every care of the members 
of the press, and showing them every at- 
tention — caring only that the guests lack- 
ed nothing that was necessary. The 
hearty thanks of all concerned are due to 
the committee, and especially to Mr. 
Richardson, for the efficient manner in 
which these arrangements were curried 

out. 

******* 

During the speeches the militia boys 
were taken down to Shinn's hall to be fed 
by the noble women of Freehold. It was 
an enormous task to attempt, but their 
patriotic spirit showed itself, and one 
could no longer wonder that Monmouth 
should occupy si marked position in the 
old times, when the same spirit showed 
itself as strongly here. We saw frail la- 
dies hard at work, intent only on attend- 
ing to the wants of the boys, who con- 
fessed to have been hard at it, without in- 
termistion since early morning, and yet 
kept at it. To say that the boys appre- 
ciated it would hardly be an adequate ex- 
pression. As each relay rose from the 
tables, cheer upon cheer for the " ladies 
of Freehold" went up. For devotion and 
determination to carry out their plans, 
the ladies of Freehold certainly deserve 
the highest praise, and their memory will 
be cherished by the many they fed on 
that day. Some of the Company K boys 
recognized old comrades of Philipsburg. 
in the knives, forks and plates. Cnpt. 
Cheever got hold of a knife he was sure 
he had seen before. 



Oration of Hon. S. S. Cox. 



It is an ancient and beautiful custom to 
recall, by such celebrations as this, ances- 
tral and historic renown. The Greeks be- 
gan it by their battle celebrations. The 
memorable defeat of her Persian invaders 
was not merely pronounced by the elo- 
quent panegyrist, but architecture, music, 
painting and poetry gave their graces to 
the eulogy. Thus was preserved her mar- 
tial spirit and patriotic ardor j while the 
arts found congenial subjects and the muse 
her lofty inspiration. 

These ceremonies were thought to be as 
gratifying to the dead as they were en- 
nobling to the living. On such occasions 
the bones of the dead were produced in 
chests of cypress, and an empty bier with 
a pall over it. for the missing. Coming 
forth from the monuments where these 
emblems and offerings were laid and as- 
cending the tribunal, the orator graced 
the noble fervor of his hour by recount- 
ing the valor of the dead, and bestowing 
encomiums upon the sacred cause in which 
they died. Thus came down to us the re- 
nowned exploits of Marathon, Salamis, 
Mycale and Plataea, forever embalmed in 
classic eloquence. 

Casting our eye back through the vista 
of two thousand years, from this heroic 
ground of vantage and under the light of a 
better civilization, we can add but little 
by our observances, to the elegance and 
grace of those ancient customs. We seem 
to see the broken column green with 
laurel, while around lie spear, shield, 
sword, helmet, cuirass, trumpet and 
torso, insignia and instruments of that 
tritmiuliani life which gave to battle its 
signal and prowess and sanclified its suc- 
cess forever in the achievements of home- 
independcnce against alien rule! 



These customs were continued long af- 
ter the children of the heroes were sleep- 
ing with their fathers, even until the lat- 
est generation. They only oeased when 
the state became corrupt and the people 
pusillanimous. 

It is a custom which our country has 
imitated upon every yearly occurrence of 
our independence anniversary ; and since 
the hundred years have chimed, with its 
procession of heroic battles, the custom 
has brought with it signal memories. 

Long years or cycles after the wounds 
of sorrow are closed over our brave coun- 
trymen fallen in battle, these memories 
are renewed, without social poignacy and 
with patriotic pride. Fresh wreaths are 
added to the bright chaplet of heroic en- 
deavor; the unwritten remembrance of 
it is perpetuated in distant and barbar- 
ous climes, and thus the whole earth be- 
comes vocal with its renown 

You of New Jersey have your heroes. 
They are mingled with your dust, or their 
remains lie under mdssy stones in your 
old grave yards ; but from their dust do 
they not speak with their wonted fire? 
Since they fought, one hundred years 
have bridged the abyss between us and 
them ; but still they speak from this cher- 
ished spot : " Heaken to us I" they seem 
to say : •' Are ye not children of valiant, 
free and honest men ? Will ye desert the 
rank above all crowns and coronets, which 
we won, held and transmitted? We might 
have preserved our lives and fortunes at 
the expense of our manhood ; but we chose 
rather to risk all, hunger, freezing, priva- 
tions from home, and safety, than plunge 
you, our descendants, into abasement be- 
fore a foreign master. All pursuits are 
vain and all possessions fleeting, without 
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that spirit of independence which makes 
the pursuit noble and the possession opu- 
lent. All knowledge is craft, and all display 
meretricious, all publio honors badges of 
disgrace, when you forget the elder glory, 
which we learned from the Hollandish 
heroes who contended against Philip II and 
Alva, and from the Hampdens and Sid- 
neys of our ancestral isle I It was not am- 
bition, nor desire of promotion, nor greed 
of earthly gain that kindled our patriot- 
ism. It was not even revenge, except 
when forgetful of Washington's advice 
and Christ's merely, we saw British and 
To/y, Htesiarv and savage allies. onttaje 
tto law* of-ervilized wa*>fJ»w», thai led as 
to devote ours and ourselves to th.s pa- 
triotic work. It was the passionate hatred 
of arbitrary methods and despotic power. 
To remember the lessons of unrepresent- 
ed tax., and the subjected victims., is to re 
member, why we fought and why we 
never yielded. You have had a century 
of the blessings we secured for you. Pay us, 
your fathers,, the debt of gratitude lor 
fche trials of Valley Forge and the struggles 
of Monmouth, and thus vindicate the 
great declaration at Philadelphia. Did 
.we uot risk exile, prisipn and scaffold, and 
the exposure of our rebel heads on Temple 
Bar, the acorn of Tory and, Briton, the 
aaroasm which follows failure of all enter- 
prizes, lor what ? For you, that military 
despotism and illegal exactions should 
not be fixed i neither upon the inhabitants 
of this grand country nor upon any who 
should come to itaaan asylum. Our bat- 
tles were for peace, home) equity, self- 
government and true liberty 

— " which always with right reason dwells 
Xwin'ixl ami Iroau her bath mo dividual being." 

We have preferred death with that lib- 
erty, to life vvithoi»f it ; death in our own 
land rather than life and dependence up- 
on Another land. True, we did not fight 
to acquire liberty. No 1 We never let 
that, but we fought to defend what was 
already ours. We fought those who- would 
deprive us of it, for independence of 
them. We require from you no lament: 
our bodies are dissolved, but our immortal 
felicities will only continue when you, our 
children, continue to remember us by 
preserving what webequeathed." 

It is true that every year, that every 
century, nay. that every day and hour turn 
isbes suoh ilessons ; for each has its event. 
The Bun in its cevAhntibn and the stars 
in:their- courses, give'us epochs, which are 
the mask, association and stimulus ol 



memory. A hundred years! It is out a 
sand grain upon the shore of time. It is 
scarcely heeded, when we undertake to 
comprehend eternily. But in human 
vicssitudeB a hundred years may he to 
man what a thousand is said to be toGod : 
as one day ! For us, that day is here ! It 
is thronged with memories that are, asso- 
ciated with our proudest patriotic devo- 
tion. It is this we celebrate, and to this 
we raise this monument. 

Whatever may be the result of these 
celebrations, whether they reproach Eng- 
land or her ministry, glorify Franco ««d 
hoi' nlTatifce> or enonurate »i*l cTigaify re- 
bellion .f»* any- -Cause' hoJrv«jv*r light or 
grevious, it is our duty to recall the sacri- 
fices and retouch the features ot these 
heroic men and times. We cannot rely 
on classic models or mystic legends to 
gratily the pride of ancestry or glorify the 
exploits of Washington, Knox, Gieene 
and Wayne. These heroes and their cause 
are all our own. 

Let us remember and record the facts, 
local and general, which led to the British 
in#rch over Jersey, before they are veiled 
behind the gilded cloud ot tradition. Is it 
noinceii live to present patriotism, to recall 
1774, with its stamp act, and its fifth of 
March massacre at Boston ; or 1775. which 
ushered in Burke's great plea for concili- 
ation, and Gen. Gage's inglorious attempt 
against the stone walls ot Eastern Massa- 
chusetts, with Concord, Lexington. Bunk- 
er Hill, and the beacon that flew like a 
living torch to the extremes ol our thir- 
teen provinces? 

Is it no incentive to love our land, 
to know that Virginia lifted that torch, 
and passed it to New Jersey, and so along 
the line of Stales upon out sea-board, un- 
til it was ablaze with patriotic fire? la it 
not a cement to union, to recall hard, up- 
on the 1st of August, 1774, Virginia de- 
clared that "an attack on one of our sin- 
ter colonies, to compel submission to arbi- 
trary taxes, was an attack on all Brit- 
ish North America, and threatens ruin to 
the rights of all. unless the united wisdom 
of the a hole should be applied?" Is it 
nothing to recall how New Jersey dis- 
posed of tier subservient and over-loyal 
Governor. Franklin, and her old institu- 
tions., because they were conducted by 
hiiu with perfidy to her chartered privi- 
liges, and how she reinstated a batter gov- 
ernment, -with Livingston at its head? 18 
it nothing to recall his defiance of British 
presumption in his first message to the 
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Assembly, when he set his voice and will 
as a flint against arbitrary rule from a dis- 
tant power ?* What Jersey men does not 
feel fresh fervor in the cause of liberty, 
when he recalls the struggles of her dele- 
gates at Philadelphia, with Richard Stock- 
ton, and Francis Hopkinson, the author 
of " Hail Columbia," at their head ? Did 
they give an uncertain sound in prepara- 
tion for the battle, with civil as well as 
military sagacity and prudence ? Is there 
no pride ol' statehood or kinship, in know- 
ing that New Jersey furnished some of 
the most cultivated and courageous Barons 
of our Runymede. in spite of local dis- 
affection , thus giving an impulse to popu- 
lar sentiment, which emphasized our 
Magna Charta of Human Rights? It is 
well that as time rolls on, and the seasons 
come and go, having with them such 
memories, that they should be made mon- 
umental. 

Fifty years ago the heroic sentiment 
began to languish with sectional asperities 
and to die, with tne heroes of the Revolu- 
tion. The centennial of the Great Chart- 
er gave it glad renewal. The very events 
of our civil strife, and our temporary 
alienation, with its heart burnings, fused 
into us a new love of the historic days of 
the Republic, when north and south were 
united as at Monmouth, in sentiment and 
in battle, against a common enemy. 

Is it not a part of our heritage, sons of 
New Jersey, to remember with filial and 
pious gratitude the very death volleys 
which closed the lives of our ancestors on 
yonder field, to regenerate our liberties^? 
The blood which moistened the sod of 
Monmouth, or mingled with its rivulets 
under the shadow of its alders, was, and 
is, ours forever ! It is holy ground 1 For 
a hundred years it has not been profaned. 
It has helped to give New Jersey its high 
name on the roll of honor— as the battle 



* '-Let us, gentlemen," io Cloaca thia earnest call for 
I heir MMNl sympathy, sod moat vigorous exertions 
in tbe American cause, '• hotb by precept and practice, 
encourage a apirlt of economy, industry and patriotiam, 
and that public integrity and righteouaneas which can- 
not fail to exalt a nation ; setting our faces at the same 
time, like aflmt against that dissoluteness ot manners 
aud political corruption which will ever be tbe reproach 
of aay people. May the foundation of our infant State 
be laid in virtue and the fear of God, and the superstruc- 
ture will rise glorious, and endure for ages. Then may 
we humbly expect the blessing of the Most High, Who 
divides to the nations their Inheritance, and separates 
the sons of Adam. In tbe line, gentlemen, whilst we 
are applauded by the whole world for the old labric, 
rotten and ruinous as it Is, let us unitedly strive to 
prove ourselves master builders, by giving beauty, 
strength aed stability to the new."— Katraet from Gtn, 
Limngtton'l Addreit,Aug.3, 1776. See Gordon's Hiatory 
of New Jersey, p. 23». 



ground of the revolution I— a ground 
where the Tory pursued his Whig neigh- 
bor and kinsman all too relentlessly, but 
where foreign and domestic foes retreated 
before native valor, and where the up- 
starts of Howe and Clinton, who bad rev- 
elled the winter and spring in Philadel- 
phia, made fleet footsteps hence to the 
safe hills of Middletown and the hospita- 
ble shore of Sand} Hook. 

It was a fitting tribute to the heroio 
men of the Revolutionary period, when 
your Governor Randolph, in June, 1870, 
gave present interest to the annals of your 
State, by perpetuating the names and rank 
of the soldiers who fought in the early 
struggle. I have seen a volume of nearly 
nine hundred pages, containing this com- 
pilation. Whether it be the officers of the 
" Jersey line," or the minute men, or the 
privates, teamsters, hostlers, armorers, ar- 
tificers, barrack masters, or boatmen, en 
land or sea, the official roster of the Con- 
tinental army and the militia, their names 
are registered as the pride and glory of 
New Jersey ! From the base to the top 
of tbe column their names are inscribed 
in golden recollections. Many of these 
are to me as familiar as household names. 
I am almost tempted to rehearse them. — 
In my youth 1 heard them from my fath- 
er's lips, as he had heard them from his 
father, who was their associate in war and 
friend in peace. 

Whatever may be said of other States 
who have vaunted their service with liter- 
ary circumBtanse and superlative art, it is 
neverthele s true that New Jersey was the 
battle ground of the Revolution. The 
contest here was much more sanguinary, 
perilous, critical and vindictive than in 
the other province*. It was aggravated 
by the Tories and Loyalists, some of them 
the meanest of mankind, and others timid 
men of wealth and respect. The former 
haunted the forests and shores of Mon- 
mouth, and the mountains of Morris and 
Essex. They did more harm and provok- 
ed fiercer resentment than the regular 
enemy. Being almost a frontier provinoe, 
over which were so many marches and 
struggles, New Jersey suffered more loss- 
es and distresses from the marauding and 
disaffected, than any other province, ex- 
cept, perhaps, South Carolina. She was 
the Belgium of our Continental struggle. 

Again and again, under the advice of 
Congress and especially of Washington, 
and from the best motives of humanity, 
New Jersey was lenient toward what was 
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called these " bosom traitors," who were 
too savage to be humanized by the prac- 
tice of forbearance, or the laws of decent 
warfare. Pillage, slaughter and murder 
made New Jersey the dark and bloody 
ground of the Revolution. The pine rob- 
bers and other Tory desperadoes of the 
time, kept the people of this county in 
perpetual alarm. Farmers worked in their 
fields with loaded guns at hand, and many 
a pine fiend bit the dust for his audacity 
and crimes. Burning houses, hanging 
men and outraging women ; insecurity 
and terror at every hearth, especially of 
the families of those absent with the pa- 
triot army, this was the condition of your 
State until Clinton, with his crowd of 
wretched allies and camp followers, fled 
Irom it with their ill-gotten possessions, 
misbegotten persons and worse characters. 
It is said that at the battle of Plateea, 
dissension was so rife, and factions so for- 
midable, that all external enemies were as 
riends in comparison, and that when a 
disaffected body of Greeks joined the Per- 
sians as auxiliaries, the place of honor in 
the fight, opposite the Hellenic renegades 
— the " bosom traitors" — was given to the 
Theban troops. Well they earned it, by 
routing and slaying the domestic enemy I 
Well bestowed upon them was the guer- 
don, known among the Greeks as Aristeia, 
being the first among military decora- 
tions. New Jersey won this renown by 
suppressing her home foes. 

True, at Monmouth, every section and 
province was represented. Leading spir- 
its of the Revolution were there assem- 
bled to fight for the common cause — the 
Carolinas, Virginia, Pennsylvania, New 
York, New England — each and all by 
most conspicuous men. Rhode Island 
gave us Greene, the Quaker boy, all famil- 
iar with Jersey soil and its previous con- 
flicts; Pennsylvania gave Wayne, than 
whom no more impetuous and faithful 
soldier ever served a good cause, beside 
giving us Cadwallader, and Brunner ; 
New Hampshire gave us Col. Dkarborn. 
who commanded a regiment of " full- 
blooded Yankees." as he said, with some 
little profanity; New York gave Stirling, 
the hero of Long Island, the friend of 
Washington and Alexander Hamilton, 
greater in peace than war; Massachusetts 
gave Knox, chief of artillerists, large, gen- 
erous and buoyant, as well as trustworthy 
and trusted; Virginia, Grayson, Scott, 
Dickinson and Woodford ; Ireland, Cap- 
tain Mollt ; France, LaFavette ; Ger- 



many, Stedben, and the United Colonies 
gave us Washington, the leader of them 
all, whose fame has no equal, and whose 
courage on Jersey soil, no parallel, even in 
his own achievements. 

But it was New Jersey more than all 
combined, which made most sacrifice upon 
this crucwl test of the Revolution. It 
was lier •' embattled farmers," who with- 
stood the shock of the contest. 

Other localities have celebrated their 
Concord and Lexington, Bennington, Oris- 
kany and Saratoga. These battles repre- 
sent, crises in our fate. 

Concord, it is said, fired the first shot — 
heard round the world. New England 
has had her apotheosis to Warren and 
those who ushered in that epoch. Sara- 
toga, too, has been called one of the fif- 
teen decisive battles of the world. It was 
significant; for it led to the alliance of 
France and our recognition in Europe. — 
Thanks were given by Congress, and med- 
als were struck ; and Gates received the 
honors of the young nation. But Mon- 
mouth was the first great military result of 
that French alliance, and of the abject 
f dure of the Peace Commissioners. Mon- 
mouth, too, marks an epoch, and Wash- 
ington was its hero ! 

Hitherto our successes for the year 1777 
had so resulted that New England and 
Northern New York were rescued Irom 
the enemy. Saratoga was the closing 
scene of one act of our seven years drama ; 
but New York was still held. Philadel- 
phia had succumbed to an overwhelming 
force; and the en pi tut of the country had 
been removed from thence to York. Wash- 
ington had failed at Brandy wine and at 
Germantown, and nothing was left for the 
defeated army but the wintry terrors of 
Valley Forge. 

It is needless to rehearse the long agony 
upon the Schuylkill, nor how our army 
lived in huts, wet, hungry and freezing, 
depending upon forced contributions for 
scanty food, until Washington counter- 
manded the arbitrary authority by which 
they had forced supplies. What tongue 
can tell how sickness, wretchedness and 
death, dissensions and jealouises. Cana- 
dian diversions and intrigues for Gates 
and Conway "cabals" for Lee in Con- 
gress and in the army, and against the 
great commander, discouraged the patriots 
and their patriot chief? Nor how they 
encouraged the loyal and disaffected, and 
the debauchees of Howe's army rioting t" 
Philadelphia? Is it not written in blood- 
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prints upon the snows of that dreary win- 
ter? To add to the discouragement Eng- 
land, through Lord North, proposed con- 
ciliatory bills, and sent them as olive 
branches to the disheartened colonies.— 
From the effect of these, more than from 
desertion and mutiny, Washington appre- 
hended a "malignant influence on the 
Republic in America." Besides, English 
commissioners were proposed, who should 
accompany these bills. They landed in 
the spring at Philadelphia. They were 
considered more dangerous at that peril- 
ous time to our cause, than ten thousand 
of their men. The history of their failure, 
their attempt to reach Congress by bribery, 
and finally, when failing, to reach the peo- 
ple, by threats of vengeance »-nd savage 
desolation, is a part of our well authenti- 
cated annals, for which we,at least, have no 
cause to blush. It was the touchstone of 
our undeviating faith, for atoncean answer 
sprung from the pen of one of our patriot 
scholars, stigmatizing the project as that 
of "an enemy faithless, fraudulent and 
barbarous." 
Meanwhiie. the army of Howe was 



nunc pro tunc, on the 4th of July, 1776, 
thus recognizing the fact that " Nationali- 
ty, by its own declaration, could speak it- 
self into being I" On the 4th of May the 
treaties of commerce and alliance with the 
King of France were ratified. France 
became our friend. Nay, she was pro- 
claimed the " protector of the rights of 
mankind." 

Here was a rift in the wintry cloud at 
Valley Forge. A heralo from France had 
landed from a French frigate at Portland, 
Maine. It is on the 7lh day of May, at 
9 o'clock in the morning, when the Ameri- 
can army is on parade, that the news 
is communicated to them. Thebrigad.es 
are in order. True, their uniforms are 
not as gay as those in Philadelphia, and 
the feet and bodies of many are bare.— 
Some wear the remnants of their winter 
blankets. The treaty of alliance is read 
to them. The chaplain gives thanks tq 
Almighty God that France is our friend. 
Huzzas for France, Washington, and the 
Republic follow. Musketry rattles through 
the whole line, and in jubilant thunder 
thirteen rounds from big guns are fired 
luxuriating in Philadelphia. The Quaker for thirteen .States 1 Ah I Too late I ye 



city was in strange contrast wiih Valley 
Forge. While our suffering army had in 
sufficient food and fuel, still they were 
daily drilling under Steuben. While their 
enemy in the city of Brotherly Love was 
enjoying the dance house, the theatre, and 
the gaming table, the unwasting spirit of 
the American army kept its patriotic feal- 
ty to its commander and the country. — 
The commissioners, on their arrival, found 
no encouragement there for their mission. 
The hilarity of Howe's troops went on, 



Commissioners of Peace I too late your ten- 
der of quasi independence; too late your 
measure to discharge the debts of Ameri- 
ca, and raise its credit and pay off its 
money ; too late your reciprocal deputa- 
tion of agents in Parliament, and too late 
your concession of the power of legisla- 
tures in each State to settle its own rev- 
enue and internal government. Congresa 
will not hearken to ye 1 But still the rev- 
elry goes on in the Quaker city. The 
pleasure seeking army is about to lose its 



under the eye of their sluggish, dilatory, roystering general. His field officers would 
pleasure-loving chief. He had allowed 1 1 signalize his departure by an entertai.n- 



the winter to pass away in dalliance with 
the dames and deviltry of the city, with- 
out attemping to break up the American 
camp. 

The English commissioners expected, 
on their arrival, to receive the submission 
of the coloniej, and to pardon rebellion. 
They were as sanguine as George III, in 
1774, when he said that four regiments 
could conquer America. They even com 
municated to Congress the views of Eng- 
land as that of a fond mother willing to 
Caress her wayward children. With what 
dignified scorn Congress received their 
condescending impertinence I* 

Close upon these events came the re- 
script of France, which acknowledged 
American independence. She dated it 



ment. They give to it the Italian name 
of Mischianza or Medley. It was the first 
tournament of knights ever seen in our 
unfeudal land. Each knight is attended 
by a squire like Don Quixote, appearing 
in honor of some peerless damsel. He 
enters the list while ladies in Turkish at- 
tire look on to bestow the prize of valor 
on the victor. A rare device this medley 
shows for General Howe. It is signifi- 
cant in several senses. It was a sign 
with the motto : 

" Luoeo discendens, huoIo splendore resurgam." 
That army of his descended on the soil 
of Jersey, and never rose to the height! 
of Monmouth again. That sunset of Howe 
gave him no mystical lore, for he discern- 
ed none of the shadows before the coming 
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events. There was no discernment of the 
prophecy written upon the wall at this 
feast of loyalty. On goes the revel on 
shore and river I The hautboys upon the 
Delaware make their music while their 
galley's glittered with colors and stream- 
ers, and the transport vessels are tricked 
in holiday attire. " God save the Queen," 
reverberates upon the air till midnight, 
while the shore is illumined with thou- 
sands of lights. Another snrt of shout 
goes up among the huts of Valley Forge, 
" Long live the King of France 1" Pri- 
vations are forgotten and the least gar- 
ment gives warmth, the poorest food is a 
luxury. France, the land of the sun, the 
home of Lafayette, was with us — and 
when the movement began by which 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey were en- 
franchised, the effect in Paris, as Dr. 
Franklin described it, was thrilling, elec- 
trical, overwhelming and indescribable. 
Its effect here was to change the war to 
the southern States and prepare the way 
for Yorktown and peace. What added 
to the general joy was the faot that the 
French Toulon squa dron had sailed, 
bearing an accredited minister for the 
United States, and troops as our allies for 
the future. This precipitated the retreat 
of Clinton from Philadelphia. 

How shall he reach New York in safe- 
ty ? It was a serious question. To go by 
water might bring him in conflict with the 
French fleet upon the Delaware. He had 
but one alternative — to cross the Jerseys, 
and, if possible, to convoy the ragged 
route of ragged rascals who followed, and 
protect the impedimenta which had accu- 
mulated during the winter, from the de- 
tachments which were sure to harass his 
march. What a dilemma was this for the 
loyalists I Well might they look back 
with regret upon their revelry. Their pa- 
pers of protection were now sources of 
peril, their possessions a temptation to 
tbe enemy, and their honors an odium to 
themselves. How should he reach New 
York where the British fleet was station- 
ed ? Should he cross the Raritan or 
move towards Sandy Hook ? He pauses 
and decides at Allentown. He concludes 
to move upon the Monmouth road. Wash- 
ington, wary, prudent and sagacious, finds 
out the d«sign and prepares to follow, 
harass, and if possible, destroy him. Call 
it what you may, fate or design, or pre- 
science, the battle of Monmouth is pre- 
paring. 

Whether we consider the skirmishes 



before or the actors in the battle, or the 
dramatic scenes between its actors which 
occurred during its progress, or the in- 
tense personalities between Washington 
and Lee, and the august persons engaged 
in it, or the military game of death and 
retreat, recovery and slaughter, which 
made its* vicissitudes, certainly no bat- 
tle has a higher claim upon our romantic 
and patriotic susceptibility. Whether we 
regard the varying conflicts of the day 
and the quiet retreat of the night, it was 
a battle of rare strategic skill and desper- 
ate intrepidity. No one denies that the 
British fought resolutely and desperately, 
and the Americans with a courage rarely, 
if ever, equalled. It was no slight com- 
pliment that the King of Prussia paid on 
reading the account of this action, when 
he declared that it displayed more mili- 
tary knowledge than any during the war. 
But he showed nice discernment when he 
said, " Clinton reaches New York with 
the wreck of an army, and America is lost 
to England." (Cheers.) Whatever may be 
claimed by historians as to the decisiveness 
of the battle, it may be said that in the ear- 
ly part of the day the advantage was with 
the British — in the latter portion was with 
the Americans. The Americans main- 
tained their ground, and, when attacked, 
repulsed the enemy. They suffered less 
than their adversaries, and ware only pre- 
vented by the sudden retreat of Clinton 
from consummating the victory. 

Few battles have more authentic and 
satisfactory descriptions. This is owing 
to the fact that General Lee was arrested, 
tried and convicted, upon testimony be- 
fore a court, out of which a clear and un- 
varnished narrative has been deduced. 

But it is not in the brief notes of the 
court that we can gather the limning or the 
pigments for a battle scene like that of 
Monmouth. Every battle, like a picture, 
has its design and its unity. 

Notwithstanding the diversity of opin- 
ion among the seventeen officers with 
whom Washington advised; notwithstand- 
ing the fact that six of the general officers 
were in favor of the annoyance of the foe 
by detachments and opposed to a general 
engagement, and that Generals Greene, 
Lifayette and Wavne only were in favor of 
general action, Washington relied upon 
his own judgment — asked no further ad- 
vice, and proceeded to design the battle. 
The etchings or details for the design are 
but faintly delineated by the ordinary 
historic annals. One should go to the 
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minutiae of the preparations for the march 
and its crowning result. 1 have seen in the 
Library of Congress, at Washington city, the 
original Orderly Book of Washington for 
the year 1778, from Valley Forge to Mon- 
mouth Court House. This volume was 
purchased from the Lewis family of Vir- 
ginia, where it had remained for fifty 
years. It begins at Valley Forge on the 
first of January, 1778. Its first words are, 
" Now begins a new year. The General 
orders a gill of spirits to each man." 

1 see a friend yonder who smiles at this 
order; but it may be interesting to know 
that not merely at Valley Forge, but at 
other points, the Revolution received some 
of '• the spirit of 1776," from corn whiskey 
and applejack. (Laughter.) 

The exactitude of the directions is mar- 
vellous — the moderation of his character 
xhines through them ; while the provi- 
dence which he exhibits and the plans 
which he forms can be gathered from the 
least detail. Ex pede Herculem. These 
oiders have not yet been printed; I have 
extracts of them before tne.* Before the 
army crosses the Delaware orders are is- 

KxTRACTS FROM WASHINGTON'S ORDEKI.T BOOK, 1778, AT 
VALLEY Fount, Mu.1M.iUTM COURT HOUSE, Ac. 

Headquarters, Dootor 8herman's, I 
Friday, June 19, '78. J 
' If any of the troops have runic hed without the prop- 
er quantity ot cooked Provisions, the; are to cook 
enough this afternoon to aerve them tomorrow Mini the 
uext day, provided their ration* are of (Hit meat. The 
old nod new guards will parade in the road opposite Mr. 
Sherman's, precisely at hall-past three o'clock lo the 
morning.' 

Headquarters, Buckingham, ) 
Saturday, .lime 20, 1778. )' 
" If the Commiseariers are provided, the men are to 
have each a GUI of spirits served to them thio after- 
noon." 

Headquarters, Coryell's Ferry, June 21at, 1778, 
" No men are to be permitted to bathe till sunael." 

Headquarters, Coryell's Ferry, ) 
iondaY, June22d, 1778. j 

" When circu itstances will permit, the Artillery and 
Pioneers are to adv.mce before the Vau Guard of the 
Army, and repair tbe road with enrtli instead ot rails, 
which aerve to cripple the horaea. 

The Brigadier of the day with officers ordered to 're- 
main in the Hear, will see that everything is properly 
conducted there— the Guards kept to their duty and all 
damage to the fruit trees prevented, of which the whole 
road hitherto exhibits such ahameful proofs. 

Commanding officers of companies will aee that their 
men nil their canteens before they begin the march, 
that they may not be under the necessity of running to 
vvery spring and injuring themselves by drinking cold 
water when heated wilh marching 

The General will beat at three o'clock in the morning, 
and the army march at four o'clock precisely. 
ArTRK Orders. 

The tollowing llrigndes during the march are to com- 
pote the Bight Wiug of tbe Army and be commanded 
by Major General Lee. Woodford's, Scott's. No. Caro- 



sued for cooking. When they reach 
Coryell's ferry " no man is permitted to 
ba he until sunset." When tbey cross 
the ferry, earth is ordered instead ot rails 
for the repair of the roads, " to prevent 
crippling the horses." Damage to fruit 
trees is sternly prohibited, whiledrinking 
cold water when heated is forbidden.— 
The order of march f ->r the brigades is 
carefully noted i guides are provided and 
the parades and countersign? ^I 1 "*?®™' 
When Cranberry is reached, on the 24th, 
he is nearing the enemy. Mark the pa- 
role I '•Lookout!" and the <**■••*- 
signs " Sharp" and " Keen." On the 25th, 
at Penslopen, vigilance and precaution 
aie " essentially necessary." Officers at 
their posts, and soldiers on picket must 
be ready to form and march at a moment s 
warning. This was the last order before 
the baltle. From Freehold the parole is 
Monckton, the British officer, who had 
been killed while gallantly fighting; the 
countersigns Bonner and Dickinson, who 
had fallen upon our side so honorably. 
Then a high note of congratulation for 
the ' victory obtained over the armies of 
his Britannic Majesty, and sincere thanks 
to the gallant officers and men who dis- 

Una; Poor'e, Varnum's and Huntington's, W £?»■•?•• 
vaoia. 2nd Penneyl ania; Late. COBW*T»i !™S}™i 
Larned's and Paterson'e are to comprlae the M» " mg, 
and be commanded by Major General Lord «' rnng. 

The Second Line la to coaaiat of ltt »» d ..?""""£ 
land, Muhlenberg's, Weedon'a, and Maxw«" « .t ,M » ll 
joins) and be commanded by Major Oea»r^, tbe Uir- 
urns De la Fayette : the army to march fro™ »• "»"•— 
The Quarter Master General will furnish K"" 1 " 

Headquarters, Hunt's H«\°«. I 
Tuesday, June 23d, 1778. f 

Parole, Philadelphia. C. Signs f Brun"*™*, 
i Boston. 

The trocpa will cook their Provisions, »"f '» «;«| 
respect be Id the greatest readiness posalbl* lor a marcn 
or action very early It, the morning. 

Headquarters, Kinos™™- I 
Tuuriday. June2«°. 78. / 
f Mlnden. 
Parole. Monmouth. C. Signs, » Mexico. 

Hf.*dquarterb. Oranbury. Friday. June 26th. 1778. 
Parole. Lookout. C. Signs, /Sharp. 
\ Keen. 

Headquarters, Penslopen, Saturday, J »»• 27, 1778, 
Parole, O. 8igna, f 

" At we are now near the Enemy and of «• !£*£•«» 

Vigilance and Precaution more enantW'J necessary, 
the Commander in Chief desires and enjoins it upon all 
officers to keep their Posta and their sol<i'era compact, 
ao »a to be ready to form and marcbat a moment's warn- 
ing. as clrcamatancea may require. 



Headquarters 
Parole Monckton 



. Freehold, <Mo**»u»" C°5»". I 
June 29"', 1778. / 



C.SIgos, J Bonner, 

\ Dickinson. 
The Commander In Chief congratulates the Army on 
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(anguished themselves in the action, 
and such others, who by their good 
orders and coolness gave the happiest 
presage of what might have been expected 
had tney come, to action." Dickinson and 
the militia of New Jersey are thanked for 
the noble spirit which they have shown in 
opposing the enemy, for the aid which 
they have given by harassing and imped- 
ing their motions so as to allow the con- 
tinental troops time to come up with them. 
Then an order for a burial party, the offi- 
cers to be buried with military honors due 
to men who have fought nobly and died 
in the cause of liberty and their country, 
and that the wounded and sick be re- 
moved to Princeton hospital. " It is with 
an expression of peculiar pleasure that 
the Commander-in-chief can inform Gen- 
eral Knox and the officers of artillery, tiiat 
the enemy have done them the justice to 
acknowledge that no artillery couid be 
better served than theirs." Following 
this, is an order for the men to wash them 
selves and to appear as clean and decent 
as possible. Then, an order of thanksgiv 
ing to the Supreme Dispenser of Human 
Events for the victory obtained at sunset 
over the flower of the British troops. — 

the Victory obtained over the Arms of his Brilisli maj 
esty yesterday, and thanks most sincerely the gallaut 
officers and men who distinguished themselves upon 
the occasiou, aud such others as by their good orde-and 
coolness gave the happiest presages of what might have 
been expected had they come to action. 

Ueneral Dickinson and the Militia of this State, are 
also thanked for the noble spirit which they have shown 
in opposing the enemy on their march from Philadel- 
phia, and for the aid which tl ey have given by har rass- 
ing and impeding their motions eo as to allow the Con- 
tinental troops time to come up with them. 

A Party consisting ol two hundred men to parade im- 
mediately, to bury the slain of both armies: Qeul. 
Woodford's Brigade is to cover this party 

The officers of the American Army are to he buried 
with military honors, due to men who have nobly fought 
aud died in the cause of Liberty and their Country 

Doctor Cochran will direct what is to be done with 
the wounded and sick. He is to npply to the Quarter- 
master aud Adjutant General for necessary assistance. 
The several detachments (except those under Col. Mor- 
gan) are to join their respective Brigad.-s immediately, 
and the lines to be formed agreeable to the order of the 
22ud iostaut. The nimy is to mareh from the left, 
the second line in front, the cavalry in the rear, the 
march to begin at five o'clock this alternoon. 

A Sergeant, Corporal and twelve men from General 
Maxwell's Brigade to parade immediately to f uard the 
sick to Princetown Hospitals Doctor Conik will give 
directions to the guard. 

Col. Martin is appointed to superintend collecting 
theBick and wounded on the Army-route through .Jer- 
sey between Coryell's and Monmouth and send them t.. 
Princetown Hospitals— he will call immediately at the 
order office for further orders. 

It is with peculiar pleasure in addition to the above 
that the Commander in Chief can inform General Knox 
and the officers of Artillery that the euemv have done 
them the justice to acknowledge that no artillery could 
be better served than ours. 



Next, returns of the missing and provi- 
sions for the morrow, and then an order 
for a movement, and for the righting of 
wrongs done upon the march, by a strict 
search of the soldier's packs at parade and 
the recovery of properly to be sent to the 
owner, with the admonition that the de- 
testable crime of marauding shall be hence- 
forward punished with instant death. — 
(..losing these orders, in so far as I have 
copied them, is one for the match,' re- 
quiring that as much sleep and refresh- 
ment as possible be taken, that ftll may be 
better prepared ; while a general court 
martial, with Lord .Stirling as President, 
shall sit in Brunswick tn-morrow for the 
trial of General Lee. These but faintly 
outline the numerous details which this 
consummate soldier supervised lor this 
march through Jersey, and ttie battle that 
ensued. Yet we know that this Com- 
mander-in-chief was looking toward the 
Hudson, and sweeping the hoii/on with 
prudent care for all the armies of the Re- 
public. History may dismiss with a few 
pages these painstaking details by a few 
generalizations. It has, however, taken 
note of other less significant facts, which 
make up the outlines of thio famous march 
and battle. 



Headquarters, Knomshtown, June 3oth, 1778. 

The nieu are to wash themselves this afternoon and 
appear as cleau and decent us possible. 

Seven o'clock this evening is appointed that we may 
publickly unite in thanksgiving to the Supreme Dis- 
poser of human events for the victory which was ob- 
tained on Sunday over the Flower of tie British Troops. 

Accurate returns of the killeu. wounded and missing 
in the Battle of Monmouth, are immediately In be 
made to the Adjutant General's Office. 

The troops are to be completed with provisions lor 
to-morrow and have it cooked today. 

The whole army, except Maxwell's Brigade, is lo move 
at two o'clock to-morrow morning.— and everything is 
to be in the most perfect readiness tonight. 

General Maxweil will apply at Headquarters for par- 
ticular orders. 

Complaint having been made to the Commander-in- 
Chief that certain persons belonging to the army have 
seized the properly of inhabitants which had been con- 
cealed in order to escape the ra-ages of the enemy. 
He calls upon the commanding officers ol corps to order 
a strict search ol Hie soldiers packs at parade time, that 
the offender may he discovered aud brought to con- 
dign punishment, such articles as may be found agree- 
able, to H list lefl at the Adjutant General's, aie to be 
sent to his office' til* lliey may be sent to the ownere. 

The General further gives notice that the detestable 
crime ot marauding, will henceforward be punished 
with instant death. 





Headquarters, Spottswood, 




Wednesday, July lst,177S. 


TheGener 


1 will beat at twelve o'clock, troop lit half 


past twelve u 


nd the march begins at one. 1 he troops 


are in the me 


intime to take as much sleep and refresh- 



mom as possible thai they may be tint better prepared. 
A general Court Martial, wiiereof Lonl Stilling is ap- 
pointed Piesident, will set in Brunswick to-morrow 
(the hour and place to be appointed by the President) 
for the trial of Major Gen. ral Lee. 
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Washington made his first dispositions to 
harass the enemy by detachments. 

The slow movements of Clinton induced 
the belief that he was manoeuvreing for a 
general action, and Lee was opposed to 
tin's. But with Morgan's riflemen on the 
enemy's right, flank, Maxwell's brigadeon 
their left and Scott, with fifteen hundred 
chosen men on their rear and flanks, the 
militia of New Jersey under Dickinson, 
and the Pennsylvania volunteers under 
Cadwnllader,— Clinton was harassed from 
the time he crossed the Delaware His 
long twelve mile train was a target for the 
tuililia. The destruction of bridges and 
causeways rendered his movement tardy. 
When he reaches Allentown, Lee is placed 
in command of five thousand as an ad 
ranee. Clinton encamps in strong posi- 
tion at Monmouth Court House, secure on 
all sides by woods and marshy grounds.— 
His line extends on the right a mile and 
a half beyond the Court House to the 
parting of the roads leading to Shrews- 
bury and Middletown; and on the left, 
along the road from Monmouth to Allen- 
town, about three miles. 

To make a brief resume of the situation, 
it is sufficient to say, that on the 24th the 
main body of the American army was en- 
camped about five miles from Princeton, 
and that of the British at Allentown. — 
Their effective rank and file were not un- 
equal, and at thai time it was absolutely 
• letei mined to bring on the general en- 
gagement. Without calling another coun- 
cil. Washington took the responsibility 

Un the 26th L ilaye te took po-ition on the 
Monmouth roud five miles in the rear ol 
the British camp. The main army was 
not then sufficiently advanced and his 
corps wat, calleil, on the morning of the 
27th, to Knglishlown. Lafayette was kind- 
ly relieved ot his command to gratify Lie 
and the five thousand troops under Lee 
encamped at Knuhshtown, with the main 
army of Americans three miles in his 
rear. Clinton meanwhile lakes a strong 
position near Monmouth, seven milesinad 
vanoe of Lee, with Morgan on his right and 
Dick i neon on ihe left. The order is given 
to attack should the British move. 

Let ii be remembered that Clinton had 
selected his best troops for his rear — 
grenadiers, light infantry, and chasseurs. 
I' hey were commanded by Cornwallis, — 
albeit familiar with Jersey and her soil 
"nd people. Knyphausen with hi? Hes- 
sians and Tories were properly designated 
o take care of the baggage. 



It is impossible to photograph, at this 
day, the lights and shades ot these Mon- 
mouth hills, woods, and morasses. The 
scenery is greatly changed with time. — 
Scarcely a monument remains as it was, 
except the meeting-house. 

However, the relations I have given was 
the situation on the night of the 27th. — 
These constitute the details of the picture, 
which were marked into definite outline 
and color the next day. Let it be remem- 
bered that the advance detachments were 
powerially reinforced; that it was under- 
stood the British march wag a real retreat 
and not a feint ; that orders had been sent 
to Lee to begin the attack as soon as the 
British should be in motion. When, there- 
fore, the German troops moved on, at day 
break on the 28th, Clinton wisely held 
the rear till near eight o'clock. The rear 
of the British army descended from the 
heights of Freehold into the plains below, 
when behold I the advancing Americans 
are seen approaching in pursuit. Then 
Clinton finds it necessary to relieve his 
baggage, ascend the heights, and attack 
the enemy. It cannot be denied that his 
met, showed ardor and intrepidity. At 
this critical moment Washington is mov- 
ing with his main body, and courier after 
courier, officer alter officer comes to him 
with information of the inexplicable re- 
treat of the Americans under Lee, which 
le<l to ths final battle. 

To obtain a picturesque view of the 
scene, one should look down upon the 
contest from a height!", where the diversi 
ty of detail may be grouped in the unity 
of another Art than that of speaking or 
even photographing. 

Ii is a Sabbath morning, calm and cloud- 
less. The leafy month of June covers the 
hills and valleys with the garniture of 
green. The heat is intense, the thermom- 
eter at 96° in the shade. A more sultry 
day never glowed with the fervor of the 
summer solstice. The arrows of Apollo 
wound more than the bayonet or sabre. — 
The British are dressed in their woollens 
and suffer more than the thinly clad 
Americans. The army are aweary with the 
long march over the deep sand and in the 
heavy rains. The Sabbath quietude is at 
length broken, not by the song of birds, 
or the voices of nature, but by the "long 
roll" of the various camps. The bugles 
begin their blare— signals for the arousal 
and departure of the van under Knyphau- 
sen. You may see his men mounting 
their horses or buckling or- Ihei knap- 
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sacks and grasping their muskets ; while 
the motley crowd of followers and refu- 
gees crowd after the moving train of bag- 
gage wagons. The noise of teamsters, the 
commands of officers and clank of sabres 
nil the air around the British camp ; while 
in groups, the officers stand, and in hot 
haste aides »nd orderlies come and go. 

The ear takes in the confused sounds of 
the British camp; but there is an earnest 
silence among the Americans. The eye 
perceives the quiet movement of the bat- 
talions and regiments; there is a picking 
of flints, a cleaning of guns and a stealthy 
movement of aids, when, hark to a fresh 
murmur and stir among the Americans! — 
Tney become alert I Clinton is moving up- 
on them I Thera can be no doubt of it. — 
The Hessians are on their march in one 
direction with the baggage, but Clin- 
ton moves in another direction to- 
ward them I So quickly is it done 
that the eye has scarcely caught the 
red cap, green coat, brown breeches and 
red boots of the Germans, before they are 
dimmed by distance. Still on yonder 
flank are our riflemen, in green uniform, 
red sash and skin cap, tufted with feath- 
ers. Here and there are groups of Amer- 
icans in anxious council. The cocked hat, 
blue coat, with buff facings and trousers, 
plainly indicate the provincial officers, 
while around them are the patriot soldiers 
in blanket coats, buckskin breeches and 
rustic wamusses. 1 he note of preparation 
is hushed. All wait on Lee's orders. — 
Dickinson reconnoitres the enemy on ihe 
hill and exchanges fire. Lafayette arrives 
and with Maxwell's light horse dashes in- 
to the plain. Then the British dragoons 
charge. Look I Two cavalry regiments 
dash from Clinton's lines towards Lee. — 
Along with thera are the grenadiers, in 
their bear-skin caps, the guards in red 
coats, and the kilted Highlanders 1 Lee 
is confused. Is the whole British army 
upon him ? Lafayette sends hurriedly to 
Washington. Washington himself appears 
upon his " fine, large sorrel " charger,* 
surrounded by his staff. Words follow as 
hot as the day itseif. 

"Suspicion flashed across his mind," 
says Irving, "of wrongheaded conduct 
on the part of Lee, to mar the plan of at- 
tack adopted contrary to his counsels." 
When he beholds Lee approaching with 
hie command in retreat, he sternly do- 



•See Ool. Willetts' Narrative, Pub. N. Y. 1831. by Q. * 
0. H. Carville. It is generally thought that Washington 
rod* his familiar white horse on that day. This ia a 
mistake, as Col. Willett*' narrative shows 



mands its meaning : Lee is disconcerted. 
Washington's aspect is terrible. " I de- 
sire to know the meaning of this I" he ex- 
claims. Some excuse is rendered ; a dis- 
dainful reply from Washington? some 
flashes of anger from our demi-god of the 
Revolution — an oath, it may be. for tbere 
are occasions when common language 
fails. There is little time for parley. Lee 
is ordered to the rear. The retreat must 
be retrieved. The routed troops form. 
Batteries are stationed. Even Lee is 
called again in command to check tha 
enemy. The cannonading begins. The 
enemy halts. Washington gallops to ih« 
main body, forms a secure position, plac- 
ing Stirling on the left, and Greene on 
the right. The artillery serves its batter- 
ies willi stupendous effect. Knox is there 
— the chief of artillerists of the Union. 
He enfilades whole platoons by one 6hot. 
This is on the enemy's left wing. His 
fire is continued and kept up on the ene- 
my's centre. Stirling's guns give t>ack 
from the left their thunder in response to 
Greene's batteries I Grenadier and yuaid 
fall back. They return. Then "Mad 
Anthony" meets thera with his fine sol- 
diery frenzy and the slaughter is renewt-d. 
(Cheers.) Monckton falls, and our standards 
are planted on the field. Night closes tin- 
scene. Evening fell upon the uncom- 
pleted victory, and Washington lay upon 
his cloak amid his soldier*, taking with 
them the rest so needed after the fatigue 
and heat of the day. Call this a partial or 
full victory, or call it otherwise, the 
morning's sun revealed no enemy in 
sight. (Cheers.) They had hurried off. Si- 
lently, they stole awav in the night for 
•he secure heights of Middle town. The 
work of burying began with the morning. 
ThiswHs one more gallant struggle to mark 
the progress of our fathers toward Amer- 
ican Independence. 

It is impossible to make a picture of 
this battle-field under the cloudless, burn- 
ing sky, of one of the last days of June, 
without filling it with the portraits of the 
heroes who achieved the victory. Dick- 
inson, with his Jersey militia, Sterling 
with his artillery, Steuben with his disci- 
pline, Maxwell with his Jerseymen, Mor 
gan with his riflemen, Cadwillader wilh 
his brigades, should not be forgotten be- 
cause overtopped by such Generals as Mer- 
cer, Greene, Lafayette, Wayne and Knox, 
each filling in the after time l»rge places 
in the American heart. Nathaniel Greene 
was the source and controller of oper- 
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ations South, which made a part of our 
empire — Nathaniel Greene — the quarter- 
master of the army, without whom little 
could have been achieved, where it was 
so difficult to obtain provisions for 
an army. Ever in the saddle upon 
this march, marking out the route 
and the encampments, urging the 
fight, until the battle was over, and not 
disdaining at the end of the conflict to 
present the wife of the bold cannoneer, 
who had so gallantly taken the place of 
her slaughtered husband. Alas I for the 
gratitude of Republics I He fills an un- 
known grave, without a monument. 

Nor can we omit the picture of Lafay- 
ette — never to be forgotton, while 
Republican Liberty makes more 1ns- 
trous his achievements and example 
in his native France. Anthony Wayne, 
— as he rises before the fancy in his 
continental uniform, the image of abroad, 
active officer, prompt and ready, impa- 
tient of restraint, careless of scabbard and 
eager to attsck the enemy, sword in hand. 
His name is a part of the history of the 
Republic. He was especially commended 
to Congress in the dispatches of Washing 
ton for good conduct and bravery through 
out the whole actiou. Knox, 'he bo >k- 
seller boy of Boston, the skillful artiller- 
ist, the friend of Washington and his first 
Secretary of War, he, Too, was here as 
one of the heroes of Monmouth. How 
shall the pen of impartial history describe 
the marplot in these battle-councils and 
manoeuvres? It is enough to drop over 
the name of Charles Lee the pall of for- 
getfulness. At this day his attempt to 
sully the name of Washington seems like 
the whim of disappointed ambition, or 
the frenzy of maddened jealousy. But 
towering above them all, like Jove, "by 
his great power and looks imperial," is 
George Washington; best beloved by New 
Jersey — aye, even more than by Virginia. 
(Cheers.) The triumphal arch, under which 
she received him after her institutions 
were secured by his courage, faintly ex 
pressed the lasting love of Jerseymen for 
this saviour of their State. In other 
States his prudence was most conspicuous. 
He was their Fabius — but in New Jersey 
he was the Caesar of the contest ; skillful, 
impetuous, daring and successful, illus- 
trating his valor, alacrity, and courage, so 
as to astonish the zealous, confound the 
timid, and disarm the criticism of nis 
most malignant foes. (Cheers.) 

I have said that a picture is incomplete 



unless it has a higher design than that 
which appears upon its surface either in 
form, delineation, or color. There is an 
inner meaning to each battle. An Em - 
lish dramatist has said, in speaking of his 
love for books: "Give me the place that 
does contain my books, my best 
companions, where hourly I converse 
with sages and philosophers, and soldiers 
too, calling their victories, if unjustly got, 
to a strict account, and in my fancy, dis- 
place their ill-placed statues." It is not. 
therefore, the mere victory, the numbers 
killed or wounded, nor the heavy battal- 
ions and the thundering artillery which 
give significance to the battles of man- 
kind. It is for philosophy, aided some- 
times by the muses and graces, to give to 
heroism its true meed of glory and 
honor ; to bestow them upon the 
vanquished who have contended for 
peace, security and liberty, although in 
vain. The iconoclast may not appear for 
centuries, but the statues which should 
have no niche, will surely fall before his 
hand. That which makes human strug 
gle immortal, is the unselfish idea of 
achieving something for the hereafter, 
something grand for the children and 
their children forever. This, and this on- 
ly, is what ennobles and dignifies the bat- 
tle fields of our earth. 

What, then, is the meaning of this Mon- 
mouth battle? Was it not the contest of 
a people for Liberty and Union? It was 
said in the aforetime: "Liberty first, — 
Union afterwards." I say, it should be as 
our history teaches us,— Liberty for and 
with Union and Union forand with Liberty]! 
(Cheers.) Dissociate, never, but hand in 
hand they move on to establish, protect 
and defend for ourselves and posterity the 
rights of mankind. In this was the ideal 
grandeur of the conflict. This is the di- 
vine genius behind the battle picture. In 
this was the cause commended to all peo 
pies. This was the consummate flower of 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
ripe fruitage of the Constitution. Indis 
soluble as a federation, through the cove- 
nants contained in our charter of national, 
state and individual rights — our nation 
has sustained itself againsi the corrosion 
of time and the shock of embattled ar- 
mies. 

Through this fraternal Union and in- 
dissoluble covenant, — a code more per- 
fect than that of Rome and more compre- 
hensive than that of England has been 
developed and maintained. It is the Su. 
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preme law of the land; an altar raised to 
which may fly for safety the people of 
this and every other country 

Our flag is as typical of this unity 
of the States, as the constitutional 
fasces in which they areimbound 1 On its 
folds is the streaming blazonry of the 
original thirteen Stales, symbolled in its 
stripes ; and the names of each and all are 
written in the radiant lustre and beauty 
of a night of stars ; while the staff from 
which our ensign floats, lifts stars and 
stripes as one — unsullied and high ad- 
vanced amidst the smoke of battle or the 
tempest of civil strife ! (Cheers.) 

While the fields of your State smile with 
cultivation, or the ocean waves leap in 



liberty upon your shores ; so long as your 
ministers ol justice hold its scales with 
equal poise, anil the spires of your church- 
es point with silent emphasis to God ; &o 
long as Washington's name is revered lor 
his military service and his civic wisdom, 
so long will Monmouth be a vestal flume, 
watched *vit» unwinking vigilance, upon 
the patriotic altar of America I (Cheers.) 
Under such inspirations, let our future 
wipe out the wrongs and profligacies of the 
past, and cast our institutions in a bei let- 
mold I •' Let the new cycle shame the old;" 
and spread over our spacious plains and 
grand mountains, from sea tosea. the fair 
er lustre of a better polity and civili- 
zation, instinct with Liberty and Justice. 



CONSIDERATION OF THE CASE 



OF 



MAJOR GENERAL CHARLES LEE, 

AT MONMOUTH, JUNE 28, 1878. 

From the Monmouth Democrat, August loth, 1878. 






One of the difficulties which attend the 
study of the Battle of .Monmouth is the unre- 
solved question as to the conduct of Muj. Gen. 
Charles Lee. Whether Lee. elsewhere or 
otherwise, was a traitor to the American cause 
has nothing to do with the consideration of 
his conduct at Monmouth. The case must oe 
confined to an investigation of li is motives and 
actions from the time that Washington moved 
from Valley Forge to pursue Clinton on the 
18th of June, 1778, down to the period when 
Lee was relieved of his command, and a Gen- 
eral Court Martial was called upon his con- 
duct on the 1st, 2d, Ac, July, 1778. The deci- 
sion of this Court is very unsatisfactory. If 
guilty, Lee's punishment was altogether too 
mild for the offenses charged ; and if innocent, 
it was totally unjustified. Lee unfortunately 
placed himself >n a false position after the 
battle by writing — to which he was too prone — I 
although in one of his letters, he intimates a ] 
truth, that whoever undertook to collide with j 
Washington would be sure to be condemned | 
whether he was right or wrong, because the j 
majority of the army and of the people had by 
this time, worked themselves up to believe that 
Washington could not err. (L. P. ii, 470.) 

If Lee had been in sympathy with Washing- 
ington he would have received no censure. 

Lee's guilt or innocence can never be set 
forth clearly until some unprejudiced and 



careful critic compares Hie contemporaneous 
detailed maps and plans, the original reports, 
correspondence, letters written before and at 
(is well as after the occurrence, evidence, &i\, 
and topographical treatises, and divests himself 
of ull bias either in favor of Washington or 
against Lee. The finding and sentence of Hie 
Court Martial upon Lee demonstrates that ho 
was not nearly as much to blame as a soldier us 
h« has been made to appear; nor did all the 
American troops behave as well as those who 
had immediately felt, experienced, and proved 
the effect of Steuben's instructions on the drill 
ground and carried it into practice on the ac- 
tual battle field. 

It would appear that Lee undertook with 
discordant elements, to fight in accordance 
with his own will and mental purpose, and to 
regulate as to how the battle should develop 
itself and when and where it should deter- 
mine. This is something which the greatest 
generals in the world have not as a rule, been 
able to do, even with the most thoroughly 
trained veteran armies, and only can be done 
with accidents and everything requisite en- 
tirely concurring. 

This investigation was undertaken with the 
intention of going into the minutest details of 
the action, but, after examining the testimony 
given before the Lee Court Martial, as well as 
after studying the British, German, and the 
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American statements of occurrences, the orig- 
inal idea has been abandoned. It is impossi- 
ble to reconcile the antagonisms; and very 
often to express an independent opinion in- 
volves the inconveniences which induced Gen- 
eral Berthezene and many others to postpone 
the publication of their i..emoirs until they 
were safe from the explosion which they ex- 
pected would result therefrom. 

General Greene writes to Sullivan, 23d Au- 
gust, 1778, "that to attack 6,000 regular 
troops in redoubts, with an expectation of 
carrying them, would require 15,000 troops of 
equal or superior quality." Lee, against his 
own judgment, was sent to engage about 
6.500 to 7,000 veteran troops which had no 
superiors in the world, with equal numbers, 
partly militia, partly new levies, all green to 
grand tactics or evolutions of the line, and 
commanded by officers antagonistic to him in 
their views. (Compare L. P. iii, 186.) 

The result ol the operations on the morning 
of the Monmouth tight completely justifies the 
opinion of Greene. 

Lee undertook an attack upon superior 
numbers of veterans and soon found his ag- 
gressive checked and reversed by the return- 
offensive of a smaller force than his own. 

Bear this in mind ; not a single witness at 
the Lee trial estimates the force of the Brit- 
ish actually engaged with the Americans in 
the morning (L. P. iii, 199, &c.,) as anything 
like equal to the latter whether under Lee or 
subsequently. To discover the truth it is ne- 
cessary to wade through pages of dry testi- 
mony but the search will reveal it. 

The falling back of the troops, the aband- 
oning of the highly defensible positions to the 
east and west of the Court House, etc., has all 
been charged upon Lee. 

There is no use here attempting to enter 
into the discussion of the actions of individu- 
als or the apparent causes of movements. — 
Certain fixed facts are incontestible, locali- 
ties, distances, &o. The rare individuals who 
feel a conviction that Lee has been over se- 
verely dealt with will find it really worth 
their while to examine the proceedings, &c, 
&c. They will discover more than one ex- 
planation of what has been made to seem so 
heinous and yet may be and is susceptible of 
the very contrary elucidation. 

To attempt to reconcile the American and 
British reports, the patriot and loyal represen- 
tations, the testimony recorded in the pro- 
ceedings of the court martial on Lee, repub- 
lished among the " Lee Papers," in the N. Y. 
Historical Society Collections, Vols. II. and 
III, 1872 — 1873 ; the correspondence relating 
to this event, note books, journals, and pub- 
lished facts, is almost impossible. It is but 
natural that those who were the most open to 
censure should seek to throw the blame on 



Lee, who by his intemperance of procedure 
prepared himself to be made a scapegoat. To 
express an honest and adequate judgment on 
the action of individuals concerned and their 
faults, would require an independence of 
thought and of expression which few individ- 
uals possess, and a courage which rises supe- 
rior to poljcy. 

The testimony on the Lee trial, and in fact 
the whole evidence in regard to the battle, of 
all kinds, and on both sides, are often irrecon- 
cilable either with each other, or with niaps, 
with results, with the observation of experi- 
ence and with any fair estimate of personal 
character. 

Throughout a series of articles in regard to 
the Revolutionary Campaigns in the Jerseys, 
constant efforts have been made to impress 
upon the reader's mind that it is impossible 
to judge of the character of the country fought 
over, from any examination of it in its pres- 
ent condition and aspect. One hundred years 
ago there were dense woods where there are 
now mere holts , extensive marshes, and vast 
thickets, which are now arable land ; ugly 
streams which have left scarcely any traces 
of their channels, and wastes of brambles and 
alders, which are now smiling fields, meta- 
morphosed by cultivation and the labors 
through a century of a dense and denser pop- 
ulation. The very physical condition of Mon- 
mouth county at the period of the Revolution 
may account for Lee's not being able to fol- 
low, direct and combine, the movements of 
his morning command. 

Lee was no traitor to the Americans on 
this, the 28th of June, 1778. At Monmouth, 
he was simply unequal to the situation. His 
own plan was excellent. 

This his plan, was exactly that of Barclay 
de Tolly for the Russians against Napoleon in 
1812. " He was desirotiB while apparently 
inviting attack, of falling back before the en- 
emy, with his own force entire ; well furnished 
with supplies and continually strengthened by 
supports, Barclay de Tolly hoped thus to al- 
lure the assailants on, upon a path where 
every step in advance was a loss to them of 
men, horses, and material, until their gradu- 
al wasting away, and his increase restored the 
equality of numbers and gave them an oppor- 
tunity of fighting upon equal terms." 

Such is their similarity that this exposition 
by Sir Robert Wilson seems nothing more 
than a paraphrase or explanation of Lee's 
conception of what he intended to do at Mon- 
mouth. 

Nevertheless Lee set out to execute a plau 
to which his experienced judgment was op- 
posed. He assumed command under the most 
disadvantageous circumstances ; his subordi- 
nates were as a rule strangers to him — and it 
is to be feared, prejudiced against him. Ln- 
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Fayette, whom he superseded, continued with 
him as a volunteer, and exercised an influ- 
ence injurious to Lee's intended development 
of the affair. La Fayette, of whom General 
Greene remarked : •The Marquis's great thirst 
for glory and national attachment often run 
him into errors." Wayne, again, was m t a 
proper instrument, or rather piece of machinery 
for the execution of such a project as that of 
Lee. Wayne was always spoiling for alight 
under any circumstances. His constitutional 
battle fever was too ardent, to render him a 
reliable subordinate in a delicate operation 
which depended much more upon calm ma- 
noeuvring without lighting, than upon hot 
lighting. (L P. iii, 96- '7.) 

As Lee justly observed on his trial, he did 
not have positive orders to bring on a battle. 
His orders to attack ducidedly were not per- 
emptory. His instructions gave him great 
latitude to exercise his judgment, and in de- 
gree were simply advisory. (L. P. iii, 175.) 
As lie remarked to his aide-de-camp, Captain 
Mercer, he was in a shocking condition, as he 
hardly knew a single man or officer under his 
command or his rank. (L. P. iii, 119.) Lee, 
moreover, hail no maps, no informal ion, no 
personal knowledge ol the country and no re- 
liable guides. (L. P. iii, 177-8.) 

Consequently, as he again emphasised, if the 
country is unreconnoiiered, and the force, 
disposition, and situation ol the enemy doubt- 
ful, 1 must profess that I cannot persuade my- 
self that a precise plau can be attended with 
any good consequences, but that it must dis- 
tract, lead astray, :md in effect, be ruinous. 

The writer made just such an observation in 
1861, to one of our most distinguished Major 
Generals who called upon nim for a plan, and 
the latter acknowledged the absolute correct- 
ness ot the reply. Moreover, worst of all for 
Lee, when the firing beean he did not happen 
to be in the proper place to develop the ac- 
tion — the extreme central front, whence he 
could observe everything, direct, or lead ev- 
erything. 

Nevert teless, whether Lee was or was not 
in his proper place has nothing to do with the 
question of his being a traitor, it simply af- 
fects his personal ability. 

While Lee was forming his first line of bat- 
tle, the British Cavalry the Queen's Light Dra- 
goons, were deploying to charge. At this 
juncture La Fayette, young, ardent, inexperi- 
enced, was desirous, it is said, of permission 
to turn the enemy. Lee refused "You do 
not know British soldiers " he remarked, " we 
can not stand against them we shall certain- 
ly be driven back at first, and we must be 
cautious." 

Mark these words "at first" and " cautious." 
They are both the expression of discretion and 



observatio... No sensible man can put an 
evil construction upon them. The young 
French Marquis thereupon replied : "It may 
be so, General, but British soldiers have been 
beaten and m»y be beaten again." Yeg, they 
might be beaten by Americans and have been, 
but they have never been worsted but in one 
great battle by La Fayette's countrymen, and 
then under the most exceptional circumstan- 
ces. 

Now in regard to the panic among these 
troops, a great many works have been exam- 
ined and all agree, in degree, as to their con- 
dition either directly or by implication. Sted- 
man, who was on the field with Cornwallis, 
says " that Lee's troops fled on ail sides, and 
that Washington probably saved his advance 
corps from total ruin " Gordon, the great 
American historian, states that " Washington 
was exceedingly alarmed at what he saw when 
he came up." Dawson says " they fell back 
* * in great confusion. 1 ' Botta, (ii, 134) 
speaks of" the retreat or rather flight." Lau- 
rens wrote '' Washington met the troops re- 
treating and in disorder," (L, P. ii, 433.) — 
Tomes, (iv. 123) a very conscientious writer, 
uses the terms "full retreat," " British were 
rapidly pressing forward in pursuit of the fu- 
gitives " 

Washington stigmatizes these retreats as 
" disorder and confusion." Cust, a very fair 
man, speaks of" rout " when American writ- 
ers say "repulse." One fact is susceptible of 
only a single explanation : Steuben, (Kapp, 
162-163), says, that he saw Lee's division 
" retreating in great disorder," and that he as- 
sembled part of General Maxwell's Brigade 
and part of General Scott's detachment, and 
formed them behind the creek at Englishtown. 
Now, from the spot where Maxwell and Scott 
deployed for action, about 10 A. M , to En- 
glishtown, according to Barber's plan and 
scale, without considering the sinuosities of 
the road, is between six and seven miles — 
According to Carrington's plan and scale, 
over 5 miles in an air line. Steuben does not 
mention the hour, but it must have been early 
in the afternoon. Sifting out all the evidence, 
the battle was regulated by heat and fatigue, 
and not by firearms. 

Major Ogden is credited with the justest 
expression of all ; " By , they (the Amer- 
icans) are flying from a shadow." 

Colonels and Generals are reported as ap- 
pearing with broken commands. There was 
a panic for a time or something very like it. 
" Those that have often been in action," 
writes Gre«ne, on the 6th September, 1778, 
" can only judge what is to be expected of 
good, bad, and indifferent troops Men are. 
often struck with panics and they are generally 
subject to that passion in a greater or lesser 
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degree, according as the force of discipline 
has formed the mind by habit, to meet danger 
and death." 

Lossing mentions "a panic among the 
American troops, and they fled in great con- 
fusion." 

In extenuation Carrington (424) observes 
that " some of these troops, first engaged, 
were new and in want of curtouch boxes," 
•Sec, &c. 

According to von Eelking, the British attack, 
principally with the bayonet, was so impetu- 
ous tl at the enemy [Americans] were quickly 
put to flight." 

Now, if Lee's troops were affected by a pan- 
ic, was Lee responsible for this ; if they re- 
treated in disorder, was it not rather the fault 
of their immediate Brigadiers and Colonels 
than of the General of Division Chief-in-com- 
mand. 

To render Lee responsible it must be proved 
that Lee himself was demoralized and the pre- 
ponderance of the testimony shows that he 
was not. On the contrary it appears that he 
was brave, self-possessed, judicious and com- 
petent to comprehend the situation and if duly 
supported provide a remedy. 

In all that occurred there is nothing to show 
that Lee was false to his trust, to the Colo- 
nies, or to his superior ; nothing lo prove that 
he presented any indications of incapacity or 
cowardice. 

Washington's popularity, Lee's own impoli- 
tic virulence, public clamor, and personal prej- 
udices condemned Lee He could make him- 
self intensely disagreeable at times and in this 
connection he succeeding in outdoing him- 
self. 

Lee was an excellent professional soldier. — 
Considering Monmouth, according to circum- 
stances within all ordinary human calcula- 
tions, he judged correctly that no decided suc- 
cess could reward an attack upon Clinton — 
that is success from a military point of view. 
He was not sufficiently American perhaps to 
consider the matter from a political or a pop- 
ular standpoint as Washington did. Attack- 
ing against his better judgment, he engaged 
about 6,600 veterans and the veterans were 
mostly English troops which have never been 
defeated, standing on the defensive, except by 
Anglo-Saxons, from Hastings to lnkerman. 

Moreover the British light Infantry at this 
time were unsurpassed and unsurpassable. — 
Wayne — a host in himself — it is true was 
there with 700 to 1,000 excellent troops. Still 
even American vanity cannot suppose thatsuch 
a comparatively small number in the days of 
flint-locks, smoothbores and short ranges could 
hold their own, one against three, when the 
best of infantry were backed by excellent 
Cavalry and Artillery. 

Lee it is true fought in violation of the first 



rule of grand tactics. This, however, was a 
professional error, not treason or cowardice. — 
He engaged contrary to his own professional 
experience, he fought fractions against a unit. 
He was defeated as he expected to be and us 
he had reason to believe that he would be, 
but he was beaten in obedience to orders. 
Washington appeared at the exact point when 
the ground favored the defensive. He brought 
up forces "fresh and •unfatigued " (L P iii 
260) which converted the one to three, into 
numerically three to two, physically six to 
two. 

No one has ever questioned Washington's 
superlative influence and his own was but- 
tressed by that of Steuben. Washington ex- 
posed himself recklessly, more so than com- 
manding generals are expected to do, and as 
they seldom do. Nevertheless he did not 
deem it it necessary or proper to deprive Lee 
of his command and Lee at the crisis displayed 
great abilities. Lee had been desirous to draw 
the British into a trap from which worn out 
nud fought out they had no escape. This 
nearly occurred. Let justice be done to a in.ui 
however criminal in any other respects. He 
did all that a mah could to redeem himself 
and fortunately he was wonderfully assisted 
by Steuben's vigorous discipline. 

Botta the Italian historian ol the American 
War ii. xi. 137 passed a capital judgment up- 
on this incident of the Revolution: 

" Lee who arrested nuil lio.ijslit before a Court Martial 
lo make answer to the three foili'WiuK islntrjtes; l'» r ilia 
ooedleuce iu not HttHVkltlg the eueinj oji the 2Mli June, 
agreeably t» his instructions; lor having made an un- 
uecct-saiy, disorder!}' and shameful letieat: and ioi dis- 
respect to the comiuiiiider-iu-chiel Hi hie IWu letter* — 
lie defended liiumrll with great lirpriinll) anil uiih a 
•or. of fcluqilcuce, so that impartial and miliinry men 
remained in dolllil whether lie lint! realh culpnldc or 
not. Neverthelin Ihe Court Martial lotlnd him guilt.' 
ol all the charges hating I lie epithet of '• Slillhiellll," 
which Witit cxpugnid. nud sentenced Aim to be suspended 
for one year, a judgment certainly either too mild If Let 
was guilty, or loo severe if innocent. This a (lair Vch- 
sinned iniK'li conversation, some approving, others 
Illuming the sentence. Tlio Cong-real), thouyh wit/i some 
hesitation, continued It. 

The fact is Maj. (Jen. Lee lias been so con- 
sistently aliased that in these days to lift up a 
voice to excuse or even to endeavor in dimin- 
ish the odium cast upon him, is almost con- 
sidered in the light of a collusion with the 
crime imputed to him. 

Under these circumstances and in this world 
where it is regarded excusable if not justifia- 
ble to join the •• hue and cry," and to trample 
upon the 'alien, it is pleasant to come sudden- 
ly upon a few clear sentences in vindication 
of the helpless. 

Charles Smith, in his rare work " The Amer- 
ican War from 1775 to 1783," N. Y., Printed 
for C Smiih, Bookseller and Publisher, No. 



51 Maiden Lane, 1 797*. appends the follow- 
ing criticism as a note to page 72 in connec- 
tion with his narrative of the Batlle of 
Monmouth. This note reads thus: 

•The conduct or General l.ee on '.his day. wliicli was so 
severely arraigned hy the Ante- iciins, was worthy of up 
plalise lie hail been iietrayed acrosssonio narrow passe* 
ol a marsh. I, y the persuasion that he had to ileal with a 
tear vnurd ol only two or three Initiations, when he sud- 
<lfiilv perceived 6('<in men forming to lecive him. He 
retired Willi such qtlioknextnud decision. though not at- 
tacked. I hat he repassed the marsh liefore the llriti-h 
line was in readiness to move. Mad he, iu expectation 
ol support, main! lined his grim ml on the plain, until 
the enemy had attack ml him. he must have heeu over- 
powered, and would not have had any retreat." 

That Lee bore himself on the field bravely 
and with self possession, there is not the 
slightest question. Examine the records of 
the trial. Colonel Stewart (L. P. iii. 42) tes- 
tifies as to his care to cure lo protect the men 
against the. overpowering heat. Colonel Ham- 
ilton (Ibid, 62) to his personal intrepidity. 
Colonel Mead (Ibid 64) as to the distinctness 
and clearness of his method ot expressing him- 
self. Colonel William Smith, (Ibid 86) himself 
a very gallant fellow, corroborates Meade 
with " perfectly so." General Maxwell {Ibid. 
94) goes into an explanation and then adds 
that ''all that appeared to disturb Lee was the 
situation of I he men from the Itent of the day." 
Cap'ain Mercer (Ibid, 114) considered him 
•' exceedingly composed." Lt. Col. Only (Ibid, 
128) says " he never saw an officer in action 
lo possess or exhibit more coolness and calm- 
ness." Lieut. Col. Oswald ( [bid. 137) one of 
the bravest of the brave, who made the bril- 
liant artillery charge, not only excuses Lee, 
hut. says " that ihe general was in as great 
danger as his own pieces," and that he "ap- 
peared calm and intrepid and seemed fully 
self-possessed through the whole process of 
t li e day, and upon all occasions." Lt. Col 
Brooks, (Ibid, 151) Lee's Adjutant General, 
testified, •' You appeared through the whole 
course of the day to be as cool and deliberate, 
and thoroughly to possess yourself, us I can 
have any idea of" General Knox, (Ibid, 158) 
who was one of Washington's personal friends 
and favoriles, is the strongest witness lo Lee's 
high professional conduct, his perfect, compre- 
hension of the ground ami concluded hy say- 
ing " I thought you (Lee) perfectly master of 
yourself ; ihe circumstances of pointing out 
the knoll," [on which the most important 
lialtery was posted.] ■' I thought a very good 
proof of it, though not the only one." Peter 
Wikoff, {ibid 172-3) a sort of guide, showed 
Lee Combs' Hil! on which the six pieces which 
decided ihe day were afterward posted. He 
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swore that Lee " approved of the position ami 
begged me to lead his troops on and show 
them the place, which I did. The eminence 
was the very piece of ground His Excellency, 
General Washington afterwards formed his 
army on. But previous to General Lee 
sending any troops to the last meniioned 
place, he threw a number of troops into 
a skirt of the woods on the right of the 
enemy and on the left, where Colonels 
Stewart and Ramsey first formed their 
regiments, and where, as I believe, the 
first heavy fire of musketry began." 

So much for the testimony before the Court 
Martial, although many more pertinent ex- 
traets might have been made. 

Washington met Lee at the most unfortu- 
nate moment for the latter. George Washing- 
ton Greene, in the Life of his Grandfather, 
Maj. Gen. Nathaniel Greene, (i 94) remarks : 
" It is well known though not generally ack- 
nowledged, that. Washington had a very quick 
temper, and was often led to sudden and vio- 
lent manifestations of Lt. Few of those who 
lived on an intimate footing with him were 
with him long without witnessing, even when 
they did not draw it upon themselves, some 
hasty expression of his irritation ; and the 
more thoughtful of them, adopted for them- 
selves from the beginning a method of deal- 
ing with it, suited to their individual 
character and position." It is not politic to 
pursue this subject. 

Washington was a miracle of common 
sense, but still he was only a mortal and sub- 
ject, to like passions with other men. 

There is quite an interesting anecdote in 
this connection in Mason's "Newport Illus- 
trated " (37), which shows that he did not ex- 
alt, himself as modern writers have striven lo 
transcendentalize nim. 

When Washington visited Newport in 1 78 J 
lo confer with Rochambeati, there was a pub- 
lic reception and procession. " A little boy 
had heard so much of Washington that he 
conceived a strong desire to see him. His 
father, to gratify his wish, lifted him in his 
arms and approached an open window, near 
which Washington stood, whom he pointed 
out. The child was amazed, and exclaimed 
aloud : Why, father. General Washington is a 
man I", It reached the ear of the hero, who 
turned 'round and said as he patted the boy 
on the head : " Yes, my lad, and nothing but 
a man." 

All histories concur in representing that 
Washington accosted Lee with great sever- 
ity, without waiting for any explanation of 
the condition of things which in themselves 
justified uneasiness and even indignation. — 
Still, his warmest admirers must admit that 
he spoke unadvisedly unless he was assured 
that ihe disorder which excited his wrath was 
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attributable directly to Lee, because it was 
not possible for any one to have arrived ft! 
this conclusion intuitively, under the circum- 
stances. 

Major Ogden expressed the truth in a few 
words, " By God ! they (the Araericaus) are 
flying from a shadow." 

No good can result from a discussion of 
whether the Americans were " routed," or 
'• flying," or "abandoning position after posi- 
tion," under the influence of a " panic." There 
is no doubt that they were retreating in dis- 
order. Conceding that Lee was an unprin- 
cipled man, there is no proof at any moment 
of this battle, that he showed himself a traitor 
or that he " misbehaved himself in the pres- 
ence of the enemy." 

On the authority of General LaFayette, 
who gave it on the piazza of the residence of 
Vice President, Daniel B. Tompkins, Sunday 
Morning, August 15th, 1824 ; General Wash- 
ington closed the interview (on the field) 
with calling General Lee " a damned pol- 
troon." 

This statement of LaFayette is reported by 
G. W. P. Custis in his " Recollections " page 
218, who says, moreover, that Brigadier Gen- 
eral Charles Scott declared that Washington 
'•swore on that occasion until the leaves 
shook on the trees, charming, delightfully." 
Custis also reports " Captain Thomas Wash 
ington. who commanded the leading platoon 
of General Grayson's troops, as saying, that 
when Lee observed to Washington that his 
(Lee's) troops were not able to meet British 
Grenadiers, Washington, much excited, re- 
plied " By God, they should do it." 

* * * * * * * 

Let Lee be charged with every crime under 
heaven, still there never was the slightest in- 
dication of his being a physical coward, Be- 
sides being personally a brave man, he (as re- 
peatedly remarked (or emphasis] was a fair, ex- 
perienced, professional soldier. Weems, re- 
ferring to this meeting, tones down Washing- 
ton's language. He says Washington asked 
with great warmth " what's the cause of this 
ill timed prudence," and that Lee, quite con- 
vulsed with rage, replied : " No man sir can 
boast a larger portion of that rascally virtue 
than Your Excellency." Fancy such words 
were uttered, they were nothing more than 
the expression, under an access of fury, of the 
covert sneers of Jefferson (G. W. P. C. 213), 
the Adamses and others in referringto Wash- 
ington's Fabian, or delaying, policy which 
saved the country. 

Under the excitement of the moment. Lee 
mav have given way to his temper and male 
a most insulting answer to his superior, but 
this is no evidence of want of courage or of 
military ability. Had he been a poltroon, he 



would have cowed before the reproof of his 
superior and slunk away. 

With these preliminary reflections let us 
consider the theory now advanced in regard 
to this conflict. 

Lee, likewise the majority, of the American 
Generals were opposed to bringing on an ac- 
tion. 

Professional pride urged Charles Lee, when 
an attack was ordered, by Washington, to 
assert his right as Senior Major General to 
the command at first confided to LaFayette. — 
His dispositions, when first he set out to at- 
tack Clinton, were by no means deficient. He 
appears to have intended, in case he could not 
alarm and disorder the British at once, by 
threatening their baggage, by flanking, or 
turning manoeuvres, as well as by direct at- 
tacks, — to feign a retreat, lall back gradually 
and orderly, entice the enemy to follow him, 
draw them on and away from their supports, 
weary them out and finally, when enfeebled 
by fighting and marching under the terriffic 
heat, by thirst, by their very cumbrous equip- 
ments and heavy clothing, — when they were 
exhausted, physically, and equally so in am- 
munition, to make a stand on the very spot 
where Washington finally drew up his main 
army and overwhelmed the exhausted enemy 
with " fresh and unlatigued troops." 

This is Lee's explanation of his plan. It 
is verv plausible that — as an old soldier — he 
knew enough to devise it. He wanted to draw 
the British through and across obstacle after 
obstacle, until they had to break as a wave 
bursts against a breakwater — the eligible po- 
sitions, absolutely indicated beforehand by 
Lee, as testified by Knox and sworn to oy Wy- 
koff, exactly the eminence whereon Washing- 
ton posted his " fresh and tin fatigued "troops 
Knox and Wykoff the latter in a different way, 
certified to this. Thus the English, exhausted 
in every sense of the word, were to be caught, 
as Napoleon expressed it, " en flagrant delu." Il 
was to the misunderstanding of his orders 
and to the faults of others, that iie attributes 
the failure of an excellent plan, which required 
officers more experienced in evolutions of the 
line and troops more accustomed to deadly 
or close fire than those which he commanded, 
to insure its faithful execution. 

Let us see how Lee was obeyed. Not to 
quote too extensivly, one example will suffice. 
It is conceded that Gordon is the roost reli- 
able American authority. He shall be the 
Cajsar to whom this article will appeal. 

While Lee was reconnoitring, say Id A. M., 
the British advanced towards the right of 
Lee's development. 

" Tliu American column t» Hit- l«-ft ot him underGeu- 
eeral Scoti. quitted the woods, crossed a morass, am] 
formed in the plain Hold about a hundred yi.nl.-, in front 
ol MiiXAi'll who expected im opportunity to form hi* 
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brigade, by Scott's i loving to the right us there was a 
vacmcy between tho latter and the troops with Lee. — 
These were at that moment moving to the right and 
etcry step they gained came uearer to the royal forces, 
who were also pushing to tho right of the Americans, 
bee's discernment led him immediately to send off ouo 
of his aids, with orders to Scott, whom he supposed to 
be in the wood oa the oilier aide of the morass, to 
halt his column in the wood, and continue there till 
further orders : that there might be no possiblemiscon- 
ceptiou, another aid was speedily dispatched with simi 
lar orders. Before these could bo delivered, Scott had 
mistaken the movements on his right for a retreat ; and 
apprehended danger to his own column in case of Its 
remaining where he was, notwithstanding his detach- 
ment, and Maxwell's brigade with the other troops to 
the left made full two-thirds of Lee's whole command, and 
though th» onemy appeared to bend their course from 
the left to the riglit of the Americans. Uuder such ap- 
prehension, Scott recrossed I he morass, re-entered the 
wood, uud retreated : Maxwell and tho others did 
the like of course. When the ri rat aid reached that 
part of the wood to which lie had heeu directed, 
and found that Scott had marched oil' the ground, 
he rode back : while returning he met tho second aid, 
and acquainted him with what had taken place: 
upon their coming to Lee aad communicating their 
information, the general '.iscovered much surprise 
and expressed his disapprobation of Scott's conduce 
in strong teims; but immediately upon the intel- 
ligence, directed a light-horse officer to carry orduri 
to the Marquis de La Fayette to retreat to the Court- 
House. A general retreat now commenced on the right 
till the troops reachod Freehold and a neighboring 
wood. When these were quitted the British pursued 
as far «s the Village where they halted." — Gordon's 
American Kevelution, Vol. J II, p, 143-4. 

Does this throw the slightest blame upon 
Lee for the disorder ? Does it not prove how 
badly he was seconded and obeyed. 
********* 

The position which Lee selected beforehand 
for the final stand was an admirable one ; 
on a range of heights, sloping like a glacis to 
Wemrock brook and a marsh, " the west ra- 
vine," the last representing a difficult wet 
ditch. The approaches to this ditch and 
glacis. could be enfiladed from the very height 
on which Green, or Steuben, or Plessis Mau- 
duit posted the batteries which decided the 
repulse of the British. 

To make an orderly retreat in the face of 
an audacious enemy, is one of the most tick- 
lish operations in war. To make it with new 
troops, however brave, under commanders 
likewise new to their trade — like LaFayette — 
however gallant, is to tempt the very forbear- 
ance of fortune. To make it in a broken 
country and amid woods, marshes, and the most 
trying diversities of ground, would have task- 
ed a Frederic and his perfect military ma- 
chines constructed and worked under a dis- 
cipline of fire and of iron. 

It has been observed that even Washington 
could not command as a Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick, but had almost to disguise his orders 
under the form of requests. (Ctn, 422.) [f 
Washington was compelled to use policy how 
much more compulsory was such a course to 
Lee. 

Lee failed to grasp the situation and equally 



failed in observing the suaviter in modo howev- 
er fortiter in re. 

The retreat which he intended as a feint, 
through the inevitable circumstances of the 
situation, degenerated into whatever it may 
please our people to style it — " disorder," 
" flight," " panic," " rout," all of which 
terms are used by different American writers. 

In the midst of this Washington arrived.— He 
saw what he supposed defeat imminent. He 
regarded Lee as the guilty cause — most likely 
Lee was already prejudged — and believed that 
it was necessary for himself to assume the 
task of arresting disorder, disaster, and deci- 
ded defeat. 

Notwithstanding, he did not remove Lee 
from the command. Lee's troops appeared 
to be disordered but not Lee himself. The 
latter fact was clearly established before the 
Court Martial. 

Washington did not immediately relieve 
Lee of his command and it was Lee who 
made the dispositions which first checked, if 
they did not completely arrest and repulse 
the British, 

With this and these facts before us, is 
there no possibility in the theory hereon 
advanced, viz : that Lee failed from inability 
to make the most of defective or inefficient 
material, both of which Washimgton could 
render available. This reduces the matter 
simply to the fact that Washington was, as 
Hamilton expressed it, a " Mastbr Workman " 
(L. P. 11, 470), and a better general than Lee, 
which nobody will deny. 

Washington appeared, converted chaos in- 
to order, and achieved whatever was accom- 
plished toward a happy result. 

This fact is undeniable. But if Lee's in- 
tentions had been carried out, might not the 
result have been at least equally satisfactor- 
ily, if not immensely more important. 

This whole Lee problem is now insoluble. 
Lee's intemperance of reply and subsequent 
conduct rendered it insoluble at the time and 
after events, intensified by passion and preju- 
dice, have rendered it unsusceptible of solti- 
lution for all time. 

Who, now living, has the right of judgment 
to stand forth, without a full examination of 
the complete evidence, and accuse Lee of 
want of competency and of integrity at Mon- 
mouth ? 

Reflect upon this ! 

Is it reasonable to suppose that Washing, 
ton after he met Lee would have left the lat- 
ter for a moment in command if he had con- 
sidered him in the faintest degree in the light 
of a traitor to his military duties or regarded 
him as a man deficient in ability or wanting 
in manhood ? 

AsLee intimated, such was Washington's 
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influence and popularity it id unquestionable . 
that if any one even the stainless Schuyler, j 
had come into absolute c .llision with him, ! 
the result would most likely have been the ! 
same as it was in the case of Charles Lee. 

Colonel Carrington suras the matter up con- 
cisely and with justice, p. 445 :1 If he (Lee) 
had been in sympathy with Washington, he 
would have received no censure. If he had 
exercised reasonable self-control at the close 
of the action, he would have saved his com- 
mission. He contended indeed with many 
difficulties. He " knew few of the officers," 
the country was unknown, the guides were 
few and his staff seem to have been ineffi- 
cient even in executing his restricted orders, 
but be had earnestly solicited the command 
and thus fatally closed his military career at 
Monmouth. 

Summing up : Lee was not a traitor nor a 
betrayer in any sense of the word. He was 
not a coward nor deficient in any single sim- 
ple soldierly quality. He was the victim of 
circumstances. Through pride of place he 
sought a command which involved the execu- 
tion of a military operation which his judg- 
ment condemned. Nevertheless bis orders 
while apparently imperative were certainly suf- 
ficiently conditional or discretionary so as to 
allow the exercise of his judgment. He under- 
took to accomplish one of the finest pieces of 
work in the Art and Science of War, a simulated 
retreat in the face of an enterprising enemy, 
and to do this with inadequate means ; with 
officers he did not know personally — neither 
their stations, relative rank, faces, nor profes- 
sional capacity for moTements requiring the 
precision and impassiveness of clockwork- 
evolutions of the line under fire — and with a 



force in which the regiments had no uni- 
forms nor distinguishing colors. Worse than 
all for Lee his subordinates were in an army 
in which even Washington had to temper his 
own imperative directions into something re- 
sembling pressing request. Lee also allowed 
Lafayette, (his equal in rank) whom he had 
superseded, to remain with him as a volunteer 
— the inexperienced IjaFayette — the Major 
General of 21 years of age — the soldier of less 
than a year's practice. 

Another prominent subordinate was Wayne, 
who, although the most proper man for a 
fight was the least so when a fight was to be 
avoided, especially when opposed to Corn- 
wallis, of whom Schlosser justly remarks that 
" he never hesitated a moment to accept a 
battle when the opportunity was given him." 

Lee planned admirably but his execution, 
through no fault of his own, was execrable. 
The magic power to make the Americans beat 
the British Guards, Grenadiers, and Light In- 
fantry at Monmouth, lay in Washington alone : 
Lee did not possess it. The only fault to be 
found with him is that knowing the insufficien- 
cy of the material of which the American ar- 
my was, as a whole, composed — for fine work 
not mere fighting — he sought the command 
of the vanguard on such a day as this, the 
political as well as military field of decision 
— Monmouth. He knowingly undertook th6 
great risk of performing an important mili- 
tary operation with troops unequal to the 
task. He placed his neck under the guillot- 
ine to see Don it worked and Fate touched 
the spring — the blade fell and chopped his 
head off. 

(Anchor.) J. W. De P. 






Representatives of Monmouth County, 

From the Monmouth Democrat, September 5, 1878. 



In the Provincial Assembly. 

I, 1703.— Obadiah Bowne, Jedadiah Allen, 
Michael Howden, Peter Van Este, John 
Reid, John Harrison, Cornelius Tunison and 
Richard Hartshorne. 

II, 1704. — Capt. John Bowne, Richard Harts- 
horne, Richard Salter, Obadiah Bowne, An- 
thony Woodward, John Tunison, John Law- 
rence, Jasper Crane, Peter Van Este, Thos. 
Gordon, John Barclay, John Royse. 

III, 1707. — John Harrison, Lewis Morris, 
Elisha Parker, Tho. Farmer, Jasper Crane, 
Dan'l Price, John Bowne, Wra. Lawrence, 
Wm. Morris, and Enoch Mackelson. 

IV, 1708. — Gershom Mott, Elisha Lawrence. 

V, 1709. — Gershom Mott, Elisha Lawrence. 

VI, 1710. — Gershom Mott, William Lawrence. 

VII, 1716. — William Lawrence, Elisha Law- 
rence. 

VIII, 1721 —William Lawrence, Gerrit 
Scanck. 

IX, 1727. — John Eaton, James Grover. 

X, 1732. — John Eaton, James Grover. 

XI, 1738. — John Eaton, Cornelius Van Der 
Veer. 

XII, 1740. — John Eaton, Cornelius Van Der 
Veer. 

XIII, 1743. — John Eaton, Robert Lawrence. 

XIV, 1744. — John Eaton, Robert Lawrence. 

XV, 1745. — John Eaton, Robert Lawrence. 

XVI, 1746. — John Eaton, Robert Lawrence, 
(speaker). 

XVII, 1749. — John Eaton, Robert Lawrence. 

XVIII, 1751. — Robert Lawrence, (speaker), 
James Holmes * 

XIX, 1754. — Robert Lawrence, James Holmes 

XX, 1761. — James Holmes, Richard Lawrence. 

* James Holmes of Monmouth, nnil James Wetherill, 
of Middlesex, were expelled at h session helJ at Eliza- 
bethtown, March 31st, 1757, for " having left this House, 
after bailiff requested by the Members, to stay, as with- 
out their as-istance the public business would he re- 
tarded." A warrant was issued lor a new election, und 
they were again returned, and appeared and took their 
seals on the 25th of May, following. 



XXI, 1769. — Robert Hartshorne, Edward 
Taylor. 

XXII, 1772.— Edward Taylor, Richard Law- 
rence. 



1776.- 

1777.- 

'78 

1780.- 

•81, 

1784.- 

1785.- 

1786.- 

'87, 

1789.- 

'90, 

1793.- 

1794.- 

1795.- 

1796.- 

'97 

1800.- 

1801. 

1808.- 

1810.. 

1811. 

1812. 

1814. 

1822. 

1823 

1825 

1826 

1828. 

1830. 

1831 

1832 

1835. 

1837 

1638 

1840. 

1841. 



In The Legislative Council. 

—Nathaniel Scudder. 
—Joseph Holmes. 

'79 do 
—Elisha Lawrence. 
'82, '83. do. 
—John Imlay. 
—David Forman. 
— Asher Holmes 
'88. do 

-Elisha Lawrence (Vice President). 
'91, '92. do do 

—Thomas Henderson, (Vice PresidentV 
—Thomas Henderson, (Vice President). 
—Elisha Lawrence, (Vice President). 
-Elisha Walton. 

'98. do 
—John Lloyd. 

— Thomas Little. 
—William Lloyd. 
—James Schnreman. 
—Silas Crane. 

— James Schnreman. 
— Silas Crane. 
-r-William Andrews. 
— William J. Bowne. 

— William I. Emley. 
— Henry D. Polhemus. 

— William I. Emley. 
Samuel G Wright. 

— Jehu Patterson. 

— Daniel Holmes. 
•Thomas Arrowsraith. 

— William L. Dayton. 

— Benjamin Oliphant. 

— Peter Vredenburgh, Jr. 

— James Patterson, (Vice Pres't 1843-4). 
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1845.- 
1846.- 
1849.- 
1852.- 
1855.- 
1858.- 
1861.- 
1864.- 
1867.- 
1870.- 
1872.- 
1873.- 
1876.- 



In The State Senatb. 
Under the Constitution of 1844. 
-Thomas E. Combs.* 
-George F. Fort. 
-John A. Morford. 
-William D. Davis. 
-Robert Laird. 
-William H. Hendrickson. 
-Anthony Reckless. 
-Henry S. Little. 
-Henry S. Little. 
-Henry S. Little. 
-William H. Conover, Jr.-f- 
-William H. Hendrickson. 
-William H. Hendrickson. 



In the General Assembly. 



Under the Constitution adopted July 3, 1776. 

1776, John Govenhoven, Joseph Holmes, Jr., 
James Mott, Jr. 

1777, James Mott, Jr., Peter Schenck, Hen- 
drick Smock. 

1778, James Mott, Jr., Peter Schenck, Hen- 
drick Smock. 

177!», James Mott, Jr., Hendrick Smock, 
Thomas Seabrook. 

1780, Thomas Seabrook, Nathaniel Scudder, 
Thomas Henderson. 

1781, Thomas Soabrook, Thomas Henderson, 
John Govenhoven. 

1782, Thomas Henderson, John Govenhoven, 
Daniel Hendrickson. 

1783, Thomas Henderson, Daniel Hendrick- 
son, Peter Govenhoven. 

1784, Thomas Henderson, Daniel Hendrick- 
son§, Blisha Walton. 

1785, Daniel Hendrickson, Elisha Waltonfl, 

* Under the how constitution, the first Semite was di- 
vided iuto three classes of one-third each, their Boats to 
be vacated at the expiration ol one, two and three years, 
respectively, so that one-third ol' the members should 
thereafter be elected every year. Mr. Combs drew hia 
lot in the first class, and retirod after one year's service. 

f To fill the unexpired term ot Mr. Little, who vacat- 
ed the office by accepting the appoiutmeut of Clork in 
Chancery. 

i Speaker. 

\ Oct. 26, 1785. Charles Gordon. John |Oovenhoven, 
and others presented a petition to the Assembly for 
leave to set forth certain illegal proceedings held at the 
late annual election in Monmouth. Subsequently the 
Assembly resolved: "That the election of Messrs. Wal- 
ton, Hendrickson and Henderson was illegal, and that 
the same thereupon be void." Also resolved, "That in 
the opinion of this House the late annual electiou in 
the county of Moumouta was illegal as well in the 
choice of a Sherifi as of the members of this House, and 
no Coroners having been chosen at said election, and 
doubts arising whether there i8 any other officer in said 
county to whom a writ for a new election can be prop- 
erly directed, a law ought to be passed for a new elec- 
tiou in said county." On the same day a petition was 
read praying for a division of the county and that a new 
couuty be set off. Subsequently a bill was introduced 
and paused for a new election. At the second session, 
on 26 February, 1786, Klisha Walton and Joseph Stillwell 
presented a certificate of election, aud were admitted. 
The same day a petition was presented from citizens of 
Monmouth asking for a law enabling them to vote by 
ballot, and recommending a general law to apply to the 
whole State, for the same purpose. On the 17th Peter 
Schenck appeared and took his seat. 



(Thomas Henderson did not claim his 
seat). 

1786, Elisha Walton, Joseph Stillwell, Peter 
Schenck. 

1787, Joseph Stillwell, Thomas Little, James 
Rogers. 

1788, '89, Joseph Stillwell, Thomas Little, 
James Rogers. 

1790, Joseph Stillwell, Thomas Little, John 
Iralay. 

1791, Joseph Stillwell, Thomas Little, John 
Imlay. 

1792, Joseph Stillwell, Thorns Little, John 
Govenhoven. 

1793, Joseph Stillwell, Thomas Little, James 
H. Imlay. 

1794, Joseph Stillwell, James H. Imlay, Eli- 
sha Walton. 

1795, Joseph Stillwell, James H. Imlay, Eli- 
sha Walton. 

1796, Joseph Stillwell, James H. Imlay, 
(speaker,) William Wickoff. 

1797, Joseph Stillwell, Robert Montgomery, 
William Lloyd. 

1798, Joseph Stillwell, William Lloyd, Jona- 
than Forman. J 

1799, Joseph Stillwell, William Lloyd, Ed- 
ward Taylor. 

1800, Joseph Stillwell, William Lloyd, David 
Gordon. 

1801, John A. Scudder, Peter Kriott, James 
Cox. 

1802, '3, Jonn A. Scudder, Peter Knott, James 
Cox. 

1804, John A. Scudder, James Cox, Henry 
Tiebout. 

1805, '6, '7, John A. Scudder, James Cox, 
Henry Tiebout. 

1808, Robert Montgomery, Tylee Williams, 
David Gordon. 

1809, Robert Montgomery, Tylee Williams, 
David Gordon. 

1810, Peter Knott, John S. Holmes, Thomas 
Cox. 

1811, John S. Holmes, Thomas Cox, James 
Anderson. 

1812, Tylee Williams, John Stillwell, James 
Lloyd. 

1813, John S. Holmes, Thomas Cox, James 
Anderson. 

1814, John S. Holmes, Thomas Cox, James 
Anderson. 

1815, George Holcombe, Matthias VanBrakle, 
Reuben Shreve. 

1816, George Holcombe, Matthias VanBrakle, 
Reuben Shreve. 

1817, Matthias VanBrakle, Reuben Shreve, 
Charles Parker. 

1818, Charles Parker. Matthias VanBrakle, 
Reuben Shreve. 

1819, Charles Parker, William TenEyck, 
Thomas Cox, Jacob Butcher. 

J Formnn declined to serve. 
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1820, Thomas Cox. Matthias VahBrakle, Sam- 
uel F. Allen, Isaac Hance. 

1821, Charles Parker, William I Conover, 
Corlies Lloyd. John T. Woodhull. 

1822, William I. Conover, Corlies Lloyd, 
John T. Woodhull, John J. Ely. 

1823, William I. Conover, John T. Woodhull, 
Cornelius Walling, James Lloyd. 

1824, William I. Conover, John"T. Woodbull, 
James West, Joseph Conover. 

1825, John T. Woodhull. James West, Joseph 
Conover, James Lloyd. 

1826, John T Woodhull, James West. Joseph 
Conover, James Lloyd. 

1827, John T. Woodhull, James West, James 
Lloyd, James Hopping. 

1828, James West, James Lloyd, Daniel H. 
Ellis, Leonard Walling. 

1829, James West. Daniel H. Ellis. Augustus 
W. Bennett, Ivins Davis. 

1830, James West, Daniel H. Ellis, Augustus 
W. Bennett, Ivins Davis. 

1831, Benjamin Woodward, Thomas G. Haight, 
Daniel B. Ryall, Annaniith Gifford. 

1832, Annaniah Gifford, Elisha Lippincott, 
James S. Lawrence, Nicholas Van VVickle. 

1833, Annaniah Gifford, Daniel B. Ryall, 
Thomas G. Haight. Benjamin Woodward. 

1834, Annaniah Gifford, Daniel B. Ryall, 
Thomas G. Haight, William Burtis. 

1835, Annaniah Gifford, Daniel B. Ryall, 
Thomas G. Haight, William Burlis. 

1836, Annaniah Gifford, Thomas G. Haight, 
William Burtis, Arthur V. Conover. 

1837, Samuel Mairs. Edmund T. Williams, 
Thomas Miller, James Gulick. 

1838, James Craig, Thomas E. Combs, Wil- 
liam P. Forman, Garret Hires. 

1839, James Craig, Thomas E. Combs, Wil- 
liam P. Forman, Garret. Hires. 

1840, John Mairs, Henry W. Wolcott, James 
Grover, Charles Morris. 

1841, Thomas G. Throckmorton, John R. (Jon- 
over, Joseph Brinley, Samuel M. Oliphant, 
Benjamin L. Irons. 

1842, '3, Thomas C. Throckmorton, John R. 
Conover, Joseph Brinley, Samuel M. Oli- 
phant, Benjamin L. Irons. 



Under the Constitution of 1844.f 

1845, George F. Fort, Hartshorne Tantum, 
Andrew Simpson, Joseph B. Coward, James 
M. Hartshorne. J 

1846, William VanDoren, Hartshorne Tantum, 
Joseph B. Coward, Andrew Simpson, John 
Borden. 



f Previous to 1844 the Legislatu-e met in October of 
each year. Under the new constitution (of 1844) the 
Legislature meets in January of each year. 

j Mr. Hartshorne died before he took his seat. 



1847, William VanDoren, Hartshorne Tantum, 
Joseph B. Coward, Andrew Simpson, John 
Borden. 

1848, William W. Bennett, Joel Parker, Fer- 
dinand Woodward, Samuel Bennett, § Joel 
W. Ay res. 

1849, Alfred Walling, George W. Sutphin, 
John B. Williams, James D. Hall, William 
G. Hooper. 

1850, Alfred Walling, George W. Sutphin, 
William G. Hooper, James D. Hall, Charles 
Butcher. 

1851, William H. Conover, Bernard Connolly, 
Samuel W. Jones, Garret S. Smock. 

1852, William H. Conover, Samuel W. Jones, 
Garret S. Smock, Charles Butcher. 

Under the District System.^ 

1853, Charles Allen, Daniel P. VanDorn, 
Samuel W. Jones, Robtrt Allen. 

1854, Forman Hendrickson, John L. Corlies, 
Henry E. Lafetra, Robert Allen. 

1855, Henry E. Lafetra, Thomas B. Stout, 
William 11. Johnston, John Vandorn. 

1856, Samuel Vaughn, John R. Barriclo, 
Henry E. Lafetra, Samuel Beers. 

1857, Jacob Herbert, John R. Barriclo, John 
V. Conover, Samuel Beers. 

1858, George Middleton, Austin H. Patter- 
son, John V. Conover, Richard B. Walling. 

1859, George Middleton, Austin H. Patter- 
son, John V Conover, Richard B. Walling. 

1860, William H. Mount, A. H. Patterson, 
James J. McNinny, James Patterson. 

1861, William II. Mount, William V.Ward, 
Charles Haight, /amcs Patterson. 

1862, William V. Ward, Charles Haight, 
George C. Murray. 

1863, Michael Tavlor, Osborn Curtis, David 
H. Wyckoff. 

1864, Michael Taylor, Osborn Curtis, David 
H. Wyckoff. 

1865, Michael Taylor, Daniel A. Holmes, 
George Schenck. 

1866, William G. Bowne, Daniel A. Holmes, 
Ge .rge Schenck. 

1867, Charles Allen, Francis Corlies, Thom- 
as S. R. Brown. 

1868, Charles Allen, Francis Corlies, Thom- 
as S. R. Brown. 

1869, William H. Conover, Jr., Daniel H. 
VanMater, Andrew Brown. 

1870, Austin H. Patterson, Daniel H. Van 
Mater, Andrew Brown. 

1871, Austin H. Patterson, John T. Haight, 
William S. Hornor. 

1872, Austin II. Patterson, John T. Haight, 
William B. Hendrickson. 



j! Mr, Beunett died before ho took his seat. 
5[ Provious to the election in the fall of 1852, membe 
ol the Assembly were elected on a general ticket. 
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1873, George W. Patterson, John B. Gifford, 
John S. Sproul. 

1874, George W. Patterson, John B. GifFord, 
Andiew Brown. 

1875, George W. Patterson, Charles D. Hen- 
drickson, William V. Conover. 



1876, James L. Rue, Charles D. Hendrick- 
son, William V. Conover. 

1877, ./ames L. Rue, William H. Bennett, 
Barnes H. Leonard. 

1878, George J. Ely, William H. Bennett, 
Arthur Wilson. 



The Affair of Freehold, 

or BATTLE OF MONMOUTH; or, as BUTTER KNOWN, 

Of Monmouth Court House. 



SUNDAY. -'8th JUNE. 1778. 



From the Monmouth Democrat of October 17, 1818. 



" C'est la solide pierre ou S'asseoit * * * 

le Steele." — Michblbt. 

The Winter and Spring of 1778, produced 
three almost inestimable results for the Amer- 
icans. First, with the opening of the year, 
6th February, came the Recognition of Amer- 
ican Independence by France, -and the French 
Alliance, with its fleets and further promise 
of an army. Second, the sufferings and pri- 
vations of Valley Forge, and the drill of Steu- 
ben evolved an American array of Regulars 
worthy to cope with the best troops that could 
be brought against them. Third, the ap- 
proaching Frencli fleet showed to the British 
the necessity of evacuating Philadelphia and 
of transferring the centre of British opera- 
tions from a city— separated from the sea by a 
hundred miles of difficult navigation— to one, 
New York, immediately upon the ocean, from 
which expeditions conveying troops could sail 
to any point and at every season of the year. 
As to the French Alliance, little do the Amer- 
icans dream to whom it was immediately due. 
Not to the " ex-workman," " good-man Rich- 
ard," the astute philosopher Franklin, nor to 
any diplomat or statesman can this inestima- 
ble result be attributed. No! Michelet says 
to " Figaro" Beanmarchais, reckless specula- 
tor, agent of one king's mistress and courier 
of another's queen;" to a Doctor Dubourg, 
intimate with the French Minister Vergennes. 
Others had a hand in it, but Beanmarchais 
was the Deux ex iiiichina, the controlling spir- 
it, the power behind the throne, the " Heine 
Uixache" ofZsuhttckke. He held the hesitating 



King and vacillating Minister to the idea of 
recognition and assistance, by the threat that, 
whichever way they decided, war was inevit- 
able ; that if they refused to assist the Colo- 
nies to free themselves, these would make up 
their quarrel with the mother country, and 
both united fall upon France. To casual 
renders this may seem ridiculous. Martin, 
quoting Droz, who was behind the scenes, 
nevertheless corroborates it. He says that 
many Americans were inclined to this course 
through the remembrance of their origin ; 
that Gates, after Burgoyne's Surrender, wrote 
to this purport to influential Englishmen. — 
Gates, who gloried in being an Englishman, 
even after he had become the phantasm idol 
of the victorious Americans through the prep- 
arations of the grievously wronged and su- 
perseded Schuyler. Lord Mahon likewise 
produces clear evidence to this effect. Gar- 
den, in his ''Revolutionary Anecdotes," pp. 
89-9D, slates that Col. Laurens, in defiance of 
the vehement protest of Franklin, threatened 
Louis XVI, face to face, with active hostili- 
ties in case of further delays in extending as- 
sistance to the Colonies. Colonel Laurens, 
walking directly up to the King, delivered a 
memorial, to which he solicited his most se- 
rious attention, and said — "Should the favor 
asked be d.;i.ied, or even delayed, there is 
cause to fear that the sword which I wear 
may no longer be drawn in defence of the lib- 
erties of my country, but be wielded as a 
British xu/'jeel ngninst the monarchy of 
Fiance." 
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Moreover, in corroboration of this view, witness the 
affray between the Colonists and French eeameu at 
Charlestown, 8. C.,on iheath September, 1778. in which 
small arms aqd even cannon were used, several lives 
lost aud many wounded. Again, on the 8th ol the 
name months, a collision occurred at boston, in which 
a French naval officer was killed. Gordon halt' admits 
" it may be feared that 'Americans were concerned in 
the riot." although attempts were made to shift it on 
British deserters. Gordon [iii. 200] likewise concedes a 
certain coolness on the part of the better class of Bos- 
touians toward the French, which was imputed to a 
continuance of the cordiality still entertained toward 
Great Britain. Botta, a foreigner, most cordially in- 
clined to our country is very manifest on this subject ; 
and Book X, of his 2d Volume, is worthy of examina- 
tion. The excitable French would not have stood so 
much from Sullivan and others in words, and from the 
people in acts, if their interests had not regulated their 
feelings, since the efforts of the Colonies against Eng- 
land, an hereditary enemy, constituted a sufficient an- 
tidote. Severe language and a few lives were nothiog 
in comparison to the certain advantages to France of 
the recently arranged Alliance. 

There is no doubt but that without the 
" Convention " or " Capitulation of Saratoga," 
neither the author of the " Barber of Seville," 
nor of "Poor Richard's Almanack" would 
have won their, (the new world's), stupendous 
little game. It happened most opportunely. 
The certainty of the surrender and the magni- 
tude of the achievement became known in Par- 
is on the 4th, [16th, Michelet,] December, 1777. 
France, which had hitherto looked askance 
upon the Colonies, regarding them as a doubt- 
ful weapon to assist in wreaking its vengeance 
upon England, now learned to regard them as 
an effective instrument. On the 6th of Feb- 
ruary, 1778, the Treaty of Recognition and 
Alliance was signed. The news was brought 
by a swift-sailing French frigate, the Sensible, 
to what is now Portland; Maine, on the 13th 
April. Congress at Yorktown, [York, Pa.] re- 
ceived the welcome intelligence on the 2d 
May ; thence it was communicated to Wash- 
ington at Valley Forge, on the 3d May ; and 
there it was celebrated oh the 6th or 7th of 
May — accounts differ (?) as to the exact latter 
date 

During the Winter, Sir William Howe had 
notified the British government, that, if it ex- 
pected him to accomplish the desired results, 
he must be strongly re inforced. 

Lord Amherst, the conqueror of Crown 
Point and Ticonderoga, in 1759, the King's 
military adviser, urged George 111 to send out 
40,000 additional fresh troops to America. — 
Both the request and the counsel were ig- 
nored. Lord Gerraaine, the Secretar}' for the 
Colonies, completed the mismanagement. Aa 
Lord George Sackville, he had been cashiered 
for robbing Prince Ferdinand of the fruits of 
his victory at Minden. Politics and family 
influence restored him to the opportunity of 
ruining n Crown as he had already paralyzed 
a Commander. With such concurrent imbe- 
cility Fortune herself became disgusted. — 
Howe, the idol of his army — to critical inves- 



tigation, incomprehensibly so — asked to be 
relieved. 

To the military student, the observation of the Ger- 
man historian, Becker, [xi. 360] seems concisoly conclu- 
sive. From 11th September, 1777, to 21st May, 1778, 
Howe had done nothing worthy of his reputation, of 
his opportunities, nor of his meaiu. " Howe," says 
BecKer, " remained faithful to his original plan, to ven- 
ture nothing, fuot to run the slightest risk, J down to 
the last moment of his' commaud-in-chief." Too late 
for its own interests the British government appeared 
to awaken to this fact, and his assumed or actual wishes 
for the appointment of his successor were no sooner 
received than his request waB promptly and gladly 
complied with. 

On the 8th of May, Sir Henry Clinton 
reached Philadelphia to assume the command 
of an army which did not desire him ; and on 
the 24th May, Howe left the city amid the re- 
grets of all ranks, and even the tears of many. 
Sir Henry Clinton knew at once that for stra- 
tegic reasons. Philadelphia must be aban- 
doned. 

At this juncture it cannot be otherwise than 
interesting to present brief notices of the 
British Generals who played such important 
parts in the American " First War for Inde- 
pendence." Although Sir William Howe is 
about to disappear from the stage, he is en- 
titled to the first consideration, in view of his 
supreme influence on the occurrences of 1776 
and 1777. There is no doubt that Howe's 
personal advantages in connection with his 
demeanor, had a great deal to do with his 
popularity ; but as a general his abilities and 
courage were almost completely neutralized 
by his indolence. He stood fully six feet 
high, and had'a fine figure, which was admir- 
ably proportioned. In appearance he was not 
unlike Washington, but he was a better made 
and a better looking man. He had a good 
face and a pleasant expression; and his man- 
ners were polished, graceful, and dignified. — 
His successor, Sir Henry Clinton, presented a 
contrast in almost every particular. He was 
short and fat; and although he had an ani- 
mated countenance and intelligent expression, 
his face was too full and his ncse too promi- 
nent. In comparison with Sir William, he 
was rather punctillious in his intercourse 
with subordinates, and not inclined to inti- 
macy. Moreover, although polite and courtly 
in his manners, he was more formal and dis- 
tant than Howe. Both were voluptuaries in 
the refined sense of the word ; but Howe was 
the more graceful of the two, even in this. — 
Washington had so little an opinion of Clin- 
ton's generalship, that when he had an oppor- 
tunity of kidnapping him, in the Kennedy 
House, No. I Broadway, N. Y., (built by the 
way, by the writer's grand-uncle), he deemed 
it more wise to leave things as they were 
than, by Clinton's capture, to make way, per- 
haps for a far abler man — Carleton for in- 
stance, or Corn vrallis — whose course of action 
would be less patent and more liable to mis- 
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comprehension. Belsham, in his " George 
III," sums up Clinton in two pregnant sen- 
tences : " Though uniformly in a certain de- 
gree, successful in his enterprises, this officer 
acquired little accession of military reputa- 
tion in America. Brave as a soldier, but in 
the capacity of General, slow, cautious, and 
indecisive, he deviated into an extreme, the 
opposite ot General Burgoyne, who was cen- 
sured as rash, presumptions and romantic." 

Although the Loyalists, who lost every- 
thing, — country, property, consideration, all 
a man holds dear — had much cause to blame 
Burgoyne and the ill-advised efforts of the 
British Crown to retrieve the Colonies, and 
did so justly — the real cause after all of Royal 
unsuccess, was the pleasant " ne'er-do-weel," 
Sir Henry Clinton. Even the timid Gates ex- 
claimed on the 17th June, 1778— "Thank 
heaven for the precious time the enemy have 
so foolishly lost." Clinton's slowness might 
have found some compensation in his bravery 
had not the latter been hampered by a cau- 
tion which sometimes amounted, in appear- 
ance, to timidity under certain circum- 
stances, while both caution and courage 
in crises were neutralized by indecision. His 
failure to support Burgoyne in time in Sep- 
tember — October, 1777, was inexcusable, and 
his depleting Cornwallis in October, 1781, and 
planting him in a position whence there was 
no escape — when the latter needed all the 
support which the Crown officers could af- 
ford him — were superlatively fatal to the Royal 
and Loyal causes. Clinton had two courses 
to pursue. The first, von Buiow's plan, inev- 
itably successful in the long run, was inap 
plicable after the arrival of the French ; the 
second, Ciesar's — all great generals' — was in- 
compatible with sloth or self-indulgence. The 
descendants of the American Loyalists must 
in their hearts treat the memory of Sir Henry 
Clinton at this day as even do the Jews that ol 
Hainan, At the feast of Puriin, in commemo- 
ration of their escape, the. Jews exhibit the 
strongest evidences of undying execration of 
the man who simply planned their destruction. 
The two next in command were Cornwallis 
and Knyphausen. The former was certainly 
the best soldier the Crown had in the revolted 
American Colonies. More than once, espe- 
cially in !776-'77, Washington only escaped 
his prevision aud precision through the cold 
and dilatory action and orders of Howe. The 
chivalrous Carleton was undoubtedly better 
fitted for the command-in-chief, because his 
tnilitary character was exceeded by his mar- 
vellous administrative power, and both of 
these by his magnanimity, but be was out of 
favor, and his jurisdiction was restricted to 
Canada. Like all honest men, he was too in- 
dependent and outspoken ; whereas Cornwal- 
lis. who never came in direct contact with the 



ministry, kept the favor which he might have 
lost if he collided, as did others, with Mr. 
Secretary Germaine, or if he had experienced 
the treatment of Carleton, of Burgoyne, and 
of Howe. Moreover, Cornwallis enjoyed the 
advantages of high rank, which exerts such 
an influence in Great Britain. The Marquis, 
although short and thick set, was not corpu- 
lent in the same degree as Clinton ; his fea- 
tures were very regular ; his nose aquiline 
and handsome; his expression agreeable; 
this last would have been positively fine if he 
had not been affected by a nervous twitching 
of the left eye-lid. When young, his hair had 
been light, and somewhat inclined to sandy, 
but it became rather gray before he left Amer- 
ica. He was greatly beloved because he al- 
ways was accessible, even to the humblest of 
his soldiers ; and towards all, his manners 
were unusually easy and affable. 

Knyphausen, who commanded the contin- 
gent of his countrymen, was a fine looking 
German, a trifle under six feet in height, 
straight and martial in appearance, although 
slender. He was greatly beloved by his su- 
periors, perhaps for the reason that he was 
no more indulgent to the faults of his own 
people than he was to those of the English. 
The British Crown had no better division 
commander than himself. He could get all 
out of his soldiers that it was possible for 
them to accomplish, because he was one of 
the commanders who say " Come " rather 
than " Go," and he was willing to share the 
sufferings as well as the dangers of his troops. 
Lieutenant Gen. Sir William Howe, by 
blood was uncle of George III, (although not 
legitimately), and a younger brother of 
" Black Dick," the British Admiral, Lord, af- 
terwards Earl, Howe, who commanded the 
British fleet in American waters at this time. 
In 1778, General Howe was forty-nine; Clin- 
ton, forty; Cornwallis, thirty-nine; Wash- 
ington, forty-six ; Greene, thirty-six ; Wayne, 

thirty-three ; Lord Stirling, fifty-two. 

Among the foreigners, LaFayetle was twenty- 
one ; Pulaski was thirty-one ; Kosciusko 
about the same age ; " the traitor ," (unjustly 
so styled) Charles Lee, forty-seven ; the date 
of the birth and death of the intriguing Irish 
Conway, does not appear ; and the honest 
Steuoen, forty-eight. The last named officer 
was, by all odds, the most practical, tactical 
officer in the Colonial service, and although 
he is scarcely ever mentioned, personally, in 
connection with the Battle of Monmouth, in- 
fluential!)' he was everywhere at the point of 
danger and success. Whatever glory accrued 
to his adopted country from this collision, 
was and is due immediately and remotely to 
him, always conceding the first place to Wash- 
ington. 

Stedman, the only truly military, and the 
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truthful historian of the Revolution, develops 
this necessity of the evacuation of Philadel- 
phia in a few pregnant sentences, clear even 
to laymen. Arrangements were at once begun 
to extricate the British fleet before the French 
navy could blockade it in the Delaware. To 
the Loyalists of Philadelphia, which included 
so much of the best and the most valua- 
ble portion of the population, this determina- 
tion was the assurance of ruin, exile, life-long 
misery. Washington — miracle of common 
sense — counseled forbearance, charity to these 
unfortunates. Politicians and the populace 
carried out then aa they are fulfilling now, 
their own vicious tendencies. Von Eelking, 
concisely but pathetically, describes the 
scenes which preceded the British evacuation. 
'• As to the majority, the citizens contemplat- 
ed the arrival of the Colonists with terror or 
stupefaction.* Property was sacrificed ; and 
with what they could gather up, all hastened 
to take refuge on ship-board — lhatis, as many 
as the vessels could receive. With these, em- 
barked in fifty-seven transports, convoyed by 
a squadron of frigates, Clinton sent off at least 
3,000 of his troops; a Franconian [Ansbach 
and Bayreuth] infantry regiment which had 
been tampered with, and his " cavalry," — he 
retained his dragoons. 

To dismiss a painful subject, the Loyalists 
who remained behind, received the treatment 
they feared j many were roughly handled; 
others were imprisoned ; two very respecta- 
ble Quakers, Roberts and Carlisle, were hung. 
Thus, as too often, were Washington's coun- 
sels and wishes disregarded. 

Clinton's army was not the unit, or such, 
indeed, that it is generally represented. De- 
sertions were numerous, the majority, Ger- 
mans. Washington writes " they are chiefly 
foreigners," i. e. not English. Many hid them- 
selves to avoid marching with their comrades. 
It is said that Clinton lost from 1,000 to 2,000 
by desertion, between Philadelphia and San- 
dy Hook. Of these, 600 returned to wives, 
sweethearts or other connections with whom 
alliances had been formed during the Winter 
of 1777-1778, in the City of Brotherly— and in 
this case — Sisterly Love. 

Clinton was a good soldier, using the term 
in contradistinction to a General and proficient 
in strategy. He understood asoldier's business. 
He was a hero in action. He had learned his 
profession under the best of masters — Ferdi- 
nand of Brunswick, to whom he had been 
aide-de-camp, in the greatest war of these 
times, the German " Seven Years War." 
But he could not stand responsibility where 
the scope was grand. It made him nervous, 



•'Greene. [67. W.6. II, 2071 refers to " horrid acts of 
plunder by some ot the Pennsylvania Line," [Regulars,! 
(.8 '• equal to anything committed by the Hessians," the 
beta noirs of the Colonists. J 



it mig''t be said morally timid. He could not 
stand what our Scott called " a fire in the 
rear." He had sacrificed the boasting Bur- 
goyne ; lie was to sacrifice the capable Oom- 
wallis. If there is a man living in the United 
States, whose ancestors lost home, happiness,- 
fortune, all men hold dear, through adher- 
ence to principle and the Crown, he can point 
to Sir Henry Clinton and anathematize him 
as the factor of fatality. 

Still, Sir Henry Clinton was "a grand good 
soldier" in the face of an enemy. He carried 
out his evacuation faultlessly; and his retreat 
through the Jerseys has been pronounced by 
a German military crilic of high rank, as al- 
most a miracle of generalship — as even finer 
than that of Moreau (of just about as many 
days) through the Black Forest in 1796, the 
latter extolled to the skies as something un- 
surpassed and unsurpassable in its line. 

Two Brigades and a large amount of bag- 
gage were ferried over from Philadelphia in- 
to Jersey, on the 15th of June. On the 17th, 
other troops followed. At 3 A. M. of the 1 8th, 
the bulk of the army and its enormous trains 
commenced to cross. By 10 o'clock every- 
thing was safely over on Gloucester Point, 
and ready to start for this British " March to 
the Sea." Unlike Sherman's peaceable mil- 
itary promenade, it was to be accomplished 
at the expense of a battle. In the case of 
Clinton, he paid the bloody ransom himself. 
In the case of Sherman, Washingtonian 
Thomas met the sanguinary draft which re- 
lieved his superior of all pressure. 

Washington was perfectly well aware of 
what, was going on. It is claimed that the 
American leaders were certainly all in accord 
as to the intentions of the enemy. 

That Washington did not annoy or impede 
Clinton's movements justifies the criticism of 
a German eye-witness, " that he deemed it 
more wise to build a bridge of gold for a fly- 
ing enemy." Once that the British were off, 
he was all activity. He detached Maxwell — 
and subsequently, (after the main army was 
across the Delaware at Coryell's Ferry) Mor- 
gan, the latter the best commander of rifle- 
men in the world — to harass the enemy on 
their march. 

Morgan, finally, was to the right and ac- 
cording to one or more histories, Maxwell 
continued on the left as well as Dickinson, 
the latter subordinate to the former, not inde- 
pendent of direction. 

Arnold was the first into Philadelphia. He 
captured a few stragglers or a small portion 
of the British rear-guard, and was made com- 
mander of the city. Fatal appointment I It 
was "the direful spring" of all his after 
misery. 

Clinton's line ot march was almost due 
north-east, for he was aiming directly for New 
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York. Superficial writers say that he moved 
slowly. Considering the vast trains he had 
to convoy, the extraordinary sultriness of the 
weather — alternating heat of unusual inten- 
sity and tropical showers, succeeded by stifling 
humidity — strategic and logistic difficulties, 
deep, " thirsty," sandy roads, constantly re- 
curring streams whose bridges the Americans 
did or sought to destroy — considering all this 
he got over this difficult ground very quickly. 
It was natural obstacles and not opposing 
forces that occasioned any detention. More- 
over, despite the encumbrance of his enormous 
impedimenta, he pushed forward more quickly 
than the Americans who were comparatively 
in light marching order. 
NOTE. 



A correspondent signing himself Trenton, iu the Mag- 
azine of American History, Vol. ii, (1878) No. 9, (Sep- 
tember) page. 509 seeks to disparage my account of the 
Imltleof Monmouth, by the comparison ot a paragraph 
from my statement and the citation ot anmlier para- 
graph Irom Sir Il'.nry Clinton's report. If official m 
tary reoorts are not open to investigation and are to be 
received as unanswerable or infallible history, what 
need theu. is there for a subsequent writer to attempt 
to sift out the truth. If such a rule is adopted, it would 
simply be necessary to slereotpye the reports on one 
side or the other, and rest the case, on the principle of 
the Dutch justice who invari.il.lv decided alter hearing 
the plaiutilt', because he said it he listened to both par- 
ties " it bothered his bead." If all the official reports 
on both sides were published without comment, it 
would be impossible to reconcile the contradictious, as 
was absolute by the case in regard to Monmouth. Kor 
instance, contrast (he following statements : Sir Heniy 
Clinton says he marched from Moinnonlh, nt 10 P.M., 
by the light of the moon, and to take advantage of this. 
I believe him .Washington says, ' he. [Clinton, 1 moved 

a t 12 I* . St.," when the moon had set, I think 

Washington's informants wore mistaken. On the oth- 
er hand 1 believe Washington is more correct when he 
savs," The slow advance of the enemy had greatly the 
air of design, and led me, with many others, to r-uspect 
that General Clinton, desirous of a general action, was 
endeavoring to draw us down into the lower onntry. 
in order by a rapid movement lo gain our right, and 
take possession of the strong grounds above us. This 
consideration, and to give the troops time to repose and 
refresh themselves from the fatigues they bad experi- 
enced from rainy and excessively hot weather, deter- 
mined me to halt at Hopewell township, about five miles 
from Princeton, where we remained till the mor-jingof 
the 25th" Greene, second alone to Washineton as a 
strategist, corroborates the bitter's view, (Caldwell, pp. 
76), and pretty m ICh all the testimony establishes tne 
idea by implication that Clinton moved slowly to invite 
an attack on ground favorable to the admirable organi- 
zation of his •• three arms." 

The following recoucilesevery Beeminc contradiction. 
Sir Henry Clinton moved slowly when deception was In- 
tended, and he mnvwl with promptness and celerity 
when these qualities were the requisites of the occasion. 
This writer referred to important bridges, not mere 
spans which a few farmers could tear down and remove 
in a few minutes. 

Reports are very often written with the sole intention 
Of deceiving, as for instance. >apoleon'e bulletins — 
Even if the Americans did destroy some of the Small 
bridges, they made no effectual stand. They abandoned 
the important pass at Mount Holly, and bridge over 
Rancocas creek, a d von telking only mentions a sin 
gle attemnt to break down, completely, one important 
bridge, (at Crosswicks) which was frustrated by the 
Hessian .lagers. If one clause of Sir Henry's report Is 
extracted as incontrovertible evidence against the wri- 
ter's deductfo is, on the Same principle, the whole re- 



port should be accepted verbatim. This is the only fair 
alternative. The writer read from fifty to seventy-five 
authorities and judged forj bimsell. It is very likely 
there were two roa60us for Sir Henry's slow advance.— 
First, his desire to court a fight; second, his determina- 
tion to bring oft* iu safety his trains of all kinds, bis 
army's " loot," and the vast impedimenta which em- 
barrassed his movements. An army encumbered with 
a superabunance of v hides, moves very slowly over 
the best of roads, and under the most favorable circum- 
stances. General de Wimpffen, writing as late as the 
•id of September, '78, speaking of the French army at 
Home, marching on the finest possible "routes" at 
the most propitious season of the year, when speed was 
the desideratum of the hour, says : " We accomplished 
in some (que.tques) d»»» scarcely a distance of six to 
eight leagues," 18 to 24 miles. As a set off to tin's, Clin- 
ton, in a new couutry, amid verv heavy showers of rain, 
alternating with fatal heat, ou very bad reads, mostly 
deep, heavy Band, although kept back by a train which 
stretched out twelve to fourteen miles, in spite of his 
enemies and their efforts to destroy the bridges, etc, 
accomplished 18 to 23 leagues, 54 to 70 miles (according 
to the roads as then or now laid out), in 8 or 9 days. — 
Calculate this. He left Philadelphia on the 18th, and 
was at Monmouth on the night of the 2t5lh June, ac- 
cording to his owu engineer's map, ot which a copy ia 
in the N. Y. Historical Society. 

Clinton moved on the hypothenuse of a 
right angled triangle, and Washington on the 
two other sides. Thus, from Philadelphia to 
Monmouth, the former marched, according to 
the roads, between t>0 and 70 miles ; the latter, 
the Americans, 80 to 90 and very likely 100 
miles. 

On the night of the 18th of June, the Bri- 
tish lay at Haddonfield. On the 19th, they 
moved off in two divisions; Knyphausen's iu 
the rear, Cornwallis's leading oft. The British 
expected to meet with difficulty in forcing 
what was termed the " Mount Holly* Pass," 
but did not. There was a sharp little skir- 
mish at Crosswicks, at the Bridge and Mill 
over and on the creek of the same name. 

On the 24th of June, the British reached 
Allentown and Imlay or Imalytown, three 
miles apart. The line, N & S, between " the 
Jersies," (i. e. East and West Jersey) runs be- 
tween these villages. Here the Order of March 
was reversed and here a change of plan oc- 
curred. Cornwallis, with his division, as- 
sumed the more dangerous duty of covering 
the withdrawal, and Knyphausen that of pro- 
tecting the tiains. 

As to Clinton's change of plan, some ex- 
planation is necessary. Clinton at first in- 
tended to cross from Amboy to Staten Island, 
and so on to New York. He now perceived 
that this involved the perilous operation of 
forcing the passage of the Raritan at New 
Brunswick. His cavalry had proved to him 
what these always should be to a general — 
" the eyes and ears of our army." The Loy- 
alist, Simcoe, with his "Queen's Rangers," 
had brought him certain information of the 



• Mount Holly is so styled from a hill rising 21/0 feet 
above the sea level. It Is at the head of navigation 
about 20 miles E. N. E. of Philadelphia; 19 miles 8. 
Trenton; and 30 miles S W. of Monmouth Court House, 
on the north brunch of Rancocas Creek. 
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movements of Washington. The American 
commander had moved up the right or West 
bank of the Delaware, and crossed to the left 
between the 20th and 22d of June, at Cornell's 
Ferry — his stereotyped route in all his Jersey 
campaigns. On the 25th, (24th?) while Clinton 
lay at Allentown, Washington was at Prince- 
ton. Take a map, and at once the advantages 
of the latter's position become perceptible. — 
Washington was nearer to (New) Brunswick, 
could move on interior lines through a denser, 
friendly population, where he could find sup- 
plies. If Clinton (who had to carry his food 
with him) otill prosecuted his march to (New) 
Brunswick, he might find himself in a culde- 
aac with thf Raritan in front; the South river, 
and extensive and impassable marshes ex- 
tending for miles, southward ; to his right, 
Lawrence Brook, then a much more im- 
portant stream, embarassing his immediate 
communications; while Washington could 
come in on his left flank and rear, and catch 
him as "old* Frederick " used to delight in 
surprising his adversaries under most disad- 
vantageous circumstances to the latter. In 
this position, Washington expected to hold 
hira until the Northern Army, under Gates, 
could be brought down from the Hudson, to 
prevent the escape of the British, until the 
militia could be assembled from every quar- 
ter. Thus, between his own army, that of 
Gates, and the Militia, Saratoga might be re- 
peated, and Clinton be swarmed out — " Bur- 
goyned." This is no alter-thought. The dan- 
ger is alluded to in publications of the year. 
It is doubtful if Gates had generosity enough 
to smother his jealousy, and constitute him- 
self a subordinate portion of the smashing 
machinery of his rival — rival, but his superior 
io everything which goes to constitute a pa- 
triot, a hero, and a man. 

Clinton was too intelligent, a commander to 
be caught in any such a trap. Americans 
love to deceive themselves into the idea that 
Clinton was afraid of Washington ; that he 
was flying before him; even the sensible 
Greene indulges in such slurring remarks. — 
(G. W. G ii. 131, 142). Washington does not 
countenance any such idea. This is sheer 
delusion. Clinton was anxious for a battle if 
he could bring it on in a position in which 
the chances were in his favor. Washington 
knew this, and had no idea jf allowing him- 
self to be enticed into a battle in the flat or 
"lower country" (G. W. G. ii, 87) where 
Clinton's cavalry and thoroughly veteran 
army would enjoy so many advantages. 

Nor did he intend to engage Clinton among 
the hills where the natural positions were un- 
favorable to himself. He did want to bring 
on an engagement because for the Americans 
a battle was a political necessity. France 
had already done so much, America had now 



to do something. Washington longed to try 
his new regulars against the British. The 
country demanded it. Now was the opportu- 
nity. It is well known Washington's Fabian 
policy, although hitherto so successful, had 
excited great animadversion among the poli- 
ticians; likewise among the discontented offi- 
cers who composed or clung to the skirts of 
the Conway "Cabal." The cross-grained 
Samuel Adams, had exactly expressed the 
opinion of numbers and John Adams (not to 
mention Lovell and others) had growled out 
something to the same purport. 

Above all this, Washington's force as to 
that of Clinton was over three to two. How 
many did each have? No question of the 
kind has ever excited greater controversy. — 
Von Eelking, writing, in Germany — Ue pub- 
lished eighty-five years after the event— with 
no object to misrepresent, says that Clinton 
had "scarcely 13,000" and Washington 
about 20, 000. f 

The writer of this article arrived at exactly 
these aggregates by a long, careful, and curi- 
ous calculation, and they were in print before 
he saw von Eelking's statement. Lossing (in 
his " Field Book of the Revolution," Vol. ii, 
pages 146, '7, note 2), says : •' At a Council 
of War, held on the lSlli of May, it was 
thought reasonable to anticipate that, when 
all the re-inl'orcements were brought in, the 
whole army, fit for duty, would amount to 
about 20,000 men." Washington, according 
to Gordon, (iii, 133) stated on the 24th of 
June, while at Princeton, within 7 to 8 miles 
of Clinton, who lay at Allentown, "the ene- 
my's force is between 9,000 and 10,000 rank 
and file — the American army on the around 
is 10,684 rank and file, besides the advance 
brigade under General Maxwell of about 1,200, 
and about 1,200 militia." "The militia of 
New Jersey were in the highest spirits, and 
almost to a man in arms." (N. Y. H. S. Coll., 
ii, 429.) 

Basing a calculation on this language and 
taking rank and file in its unqualified sense, 
and adding the due proportion of officers, non- 
commissioned officers, etc., etc., in accord- 
ance with the strength of the British and 
American battalions or regiments, the latter's 



t Washington hid five divisions, [bee, Mifflin, La 
Fayette, DeKalb, Stirling,] tlie 1st, 2d, 3d and 4th each 
of three Brigades, and the 5th of tour Brigades. This 
does not appear to Include Horse or Artillery. (Lre 
Papers, N. Y. Hist. Soc. Colls. II. 408. ife.J f-ee, on the 
28th. had under him over 6,000, one-third of the army, 
(regular line infantry) besides Morgan's riflemen, 60», 
and the militia under Oeuerals Dickinson and Heard, 
and, mark this, the New Jersey militia "were in arm* 
almost to a niao." 






Regulars. % Militia, etc., just about von 
Eelking's estimate will be reached. 

It is the fashion to make out Clinton's 
force as greatly superior to Washington's, 
but Washington claim' nothing like this. — 
He concedes his numerical superiority 
about 4 to 3, and on this founds the question, 
" will it be advisable to hazard a general ac- 
tion ?" Of the Council of war to which it 
was submitted, the only officer who gave an 
unqualified for vote fighting, was Wayne, 
[Except (?) Cadwallader]. Wayne was un- 
questionably the most unmitigated advocate 
for fighting " in season and out of season," in 
the American Army ; and he was not a man 
to express in words what he was not ready to 
endorse with deeds. Wayne had what church 
members style a "realizing sense" of 
fighting. It is well known what he wrote to 
Washington on the 10th of July, 1779, when 
the latter proposed for him to storm Stony 
Point. " General, \f you will only plan it, I 
will storm Hell!"\ 

Returning to the question of numbers, this 
account of Monmouth is predicated on the 
opinion that Washington had "about 20,000, 
and Clinton scarcely 13,000 men." 

According to the Engineer Map of Clinton's 
Array, (copy in collection N, Y. Historical 
SocietyJ, it reached the hamlet of Freehold — 
generally known as Monmouth Court House — 
in the course of P. M. Saturday, 26th June. To 
people who deceive themselves into the idea 
that Clinton was afraid of a fight, all that is 
necessary to disprove this would be to read 
the internal evidence. Spies and reconnois- 
sances found his troops perfectly at their 
ease, tents pitched, horses at pasture, pickets 
and videttos well out, taking it comfortably. 
According to different maps, the location of 
the British is apparently contradictory, but 
still very reconcilable. The main body of 
their army lay stretched out nearly five miles 
along the road from Allentown to Shrews- 
bury, from W. S. W. to E. N. E. with its cen- 
tre about at Freehold ; but there was cer- 
tainly a detachment to the West of the Court 

% Greene, for instance, mentions an American Conti- 
nental regiment which numbered only 130 men. II 
this means privates, the officers, non-commissioned offi- 
cers, musiciaus, etc., must have numbered 100 more. — 
On the 27th July, 17"8, [G. W. G. II. 1061. I»e alludes to 
au undue number of officers. During the Rebellion 
there were Uuion regiments which, after long service, 
did not have all told more than 120 effectives. At Five 
Forks the 6th N. Y. Cavalry could only put in line 4. r > 
carbines and 17 officers, total 62. (Citizen 268, 3 12:70.) 
Numbers on paper are no indications of valid lorce. Al 
Valley Forge, WashiiiKton's army drew 32.000 rations 
with only 7,600 men fit for dutv. [G. W. G. i-ii. 138.] 

I Wayne, however, was not the first or last man to 
make such a speech. Napoleon said ol Vandumnie: "If 
ever I have to make war against the devil, It is him, 
(Vaudaniiue] I will send to carry it on." Alexander ol 
Russia made about the same remark of Platoff, Het- 
ni'in of the Cossacks, to Napoleon : " If I were to order 
Platoff to march against Hell, he would set off at once 
with whatever troops I gave him, simply requesting 
lome indications of the road." 



House, in fact with fractions all around it, ex- 
cept, perhaps, to the northward. 

The writer makes out that the British en- 
campedN. W.,S.W.,S.S.E., and E. of Freehold. 
Clinton slept on the night of the 27th, at a 
farm house .on the Mount Holly road, i. e. near- 
est to the point where he expected the enemy. 
The same night, Washington's main army was 
within 8 miles ; Lee, with the advanced guard 
3 miles nearer ; within 5 miles. Morgan lay at 
the present hamlet or village of Blue Ball, 3 
miles south of Monmouth Court House ; Dick- 
inson, with the New Jersey militia somewhere 
to the north-westward of Freehold. 

The Americans could not have been feeling 
"very strongly toward Clinton" Colonel 
John Laurens (L. P. ii, 431), wrote i " The 
militia of the country kept up a random run- 
ning fire with the Hessian Jagers (Riflemen) ; 
no mischief was done on either side." More- 
over, on the night of the 27th, 28lb, or morn- 
ing of the 28th, Steuben, undertaking to re- 
connoitre closely, lost his hat and would have 
lost his life, except for Knyphausen, who rec- 
ognized him ; and the American general came 
near being taken prisoner. 

The fact of^ the matter is, Clinton's great 
concern was to save his baggage. His trains, 
if captured, would have excited as much sur- 
prise among the innocent American troops 
as the booty taken by Frederick the Great's 
" Monks of the Flag " from the French, after 
Rosbach. 

According to the notebook of a German 
officer present at Monmouth, this train 
stretched out from 12 to 14 miles along a sin- 
gle road which it was compelled to follow, 
because there was none other practicable for 
carriages. 

The rich British officers had with them 
coaches, draught and saddle horses in abun- 
dance ; servants of all kinds ; baggage of all 
sorts ; mistresses, and a mass of such trifles or 
rubbish. Von Eelking says: " That a soldier 
of the present day could have no conception 
of such a procession." Over and above all 
this, there were the military trains proper; 
bat, baw, or pack horses in great numbers. — 
It was almost a repetition of the train of 
Xerxes; ol' Napoleon, in Russia; and of Louis 
Napoleon, in 1870, always basing any parallel 
on the numerical disproportion of these diff- 
erent armies. 

Washington knew the lime had come when 
he must attack Clinton, if he expected to 
fignt him at all. If Clinton could reach the 
defiles or heights of Middletown now only a 
few miles distant — he was beyond the hopes 
of a successful aggressive. On the other hand , 
Clinton appeared to have no nervousness, ex- 
cept for the safety of his baggage ; " baggage," 
in more than one sense of the word, and he 
considered that this was the " objective " of the 
Americans who were hovering all about him. 
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Having thus brought the two armies to- 
gether — " Washington's, about 20,000 ; 'Clin- 
ton's, scarcely 13,000"— (Gen. Cust. B. A. in 
his '■ Annals of the Wars," 1, iii, 207, says 
Clinton had 10,000) — the next duty in order 
is to describe J.he country which constituted 
the stage of their action, and the field of the 
impending battle. 

Monmouth County, N. J., presents a level 
surface, except in ils north-east triangular- 
shaped township of Middleiown, which is 
broken and hilly. The noted Highlands of 
Navesink are in its eastern angle. These ex- 
tend about live miles along the coast, and 
rise to the height of 300 feet above the sea. 

Monmouth Court-House, or the hamlet of 
Freehold, is on what might be termed a pla- 
teau, 191 feet above the sea level. The ex- 
pression, the " Heights of Freehold," so fre- 
quently used, is a mere figure of speech, and 
is very delusive. There are no apparent 
heights The ground descends in every di- 
rection from the settlement, and from its site 
the rain sheds into the whole surrounding 
district, finding its way, north, into the Rari- 
tan, east, into the Navesink, and south-east, 
into the ocean. 

Although it is a general opinion that the 
line of the British encampment on the night 
of the 27tli of June, 1778, stretched out from 
four to five miles along the road from Allen- 
town and Imlaystown, through Freehold to- 
ward Miadletowo, from S. W. to N. E., with its 
centre at the Court-house. Knyphauseu lay 
farthest away — say about a mile to the East- 
ward. It would appear from Steuben's let- 
ters, as well as other contemporary authori- 
ties, that the British must have lain in confi- 
dent security all around Freehold on the 
night of the 27th — utterly defiant, tents pitch- 
ed and horses at pasture. 

When promptness and decision were the 
requisites of the hour and occasion, Clinton 
was too quick for the Americans and equal to 
every emergency ; otherwise he moved leis- 
urely, taking things as easily and comforta- 
bly as if he was in a friendly country. His 
whole army was at Freehold, (30 miles east 
of Trenton, Cr'tn) by 10 A. M., ot 26th June. 
(Dw'sn, I., 400, (1,) notes 4, 5 : Simcoe t>7-'9) 
and he lay there foraging with his horses at 
pasture until the morning of the 28th. He was, 
indeed, so completely at his ease, that things 
looked very much as if he wasted these two 
days to court an attack, and felt perfectly 
certain of his complete ability to punish it. 
The forty-six hours thus lost, had Clinton 
been actually afraid of pursuit, would have 
placed him beyond the possibility of a colli- 
sion. The position assumed by Clinton, if he 
held to his original intention of forcing the 
battle, was almost impregnable. Washing- 
ton, Greene, Lee, (" Light Horse Harry," no 



relation to Charles, the victim of the coming 
fray) — as well as others, the best judges, all 
agree that the British general seemed to 
court rather than to avoid a battle. The ron- 
duct of the Americans after the battle (es- 
pecially if Stedraan is correct) serves to sub- 
stantiate the idea th»t they were willing, as 
Doubleday said of" Meade, to let the enemy 
"severely alone." Washington only fought 
at Monmouth as a political necessity. 

Steuben, reconnoitering (night-morning 
of the 27th-28th) to the west of the vil- 
lage, was recognized by Gen. Knyphauseu, 
and would have been killed if the latter had 
not given orders to take him. if possible, with- 
out harming him. He escaped capture, but 
lost bii hat. Dickinson also had a skirmish 
next morning, 28th, still further to the went of 
Freehold. 

According to Major-Gen. Stryker, tub au- 
thority on New Jersey military matters of all 
kinds, the face of the country is so changed 
that it would be almost impossible at this 
date to recognize the distribution of the 
scenery and stage arrangements of the action 
in 1778, and a mere casual visit to the field 
would not assist the student. A prolonged 
stay of a week or so, devoted to an examina- 
tion of the vicinity and a comparison of per- 
sonal observations with records and tradi- 
tions of the people, might throw soiqp little 
light upon the subject, but scarcely enough 
to repay the expense and the trouble. Col. 
Carrington, in his Battles of the American Rev- 
olution, (Barnes & Co., New York, publish- 
ers,) has furnished an excellent battle-plan. 
But, after all, as clear a plan as any was pub- 
lished at Brussels and Paris, in 1782. in con- 
nection with his Historical and Political Es- 
says on the American Revolution, by M.Hilli- 
ard d'Auberteuil. It was reproduced in Bar- 
ber and Howe's Historical Collections of the 
State of Neio-Jersey, 1860, page 338. There 
is another plan at page 340 of the same work. 
These two, with the explanatory text and in- 
dices, will furnish about as good an idea of 
the movements of the troops as any ordinary 
reader would desire. The stage of action 
comprises an area of about seven miles, from 
Englishtown. west, to the ridge east of Briar 
Hill and Freehold (ihe ridge on which Clin- 
ton faced about to fight) to the east, and some 
three and a half miles from north to south. 

Thanks to the uniform kindness and cour- 
tesy of Major-Gen. William S. Stryker, Ad- 
jutant-General of New Jersey, an opportuni- 
ty has likewise been afforded of examining the 
Map of the County of Monmouth, made un- 
der the act authorizing a State geological 
survey, bearing date 20th January, 1857. — 
According to this map the east marsh, (or 
" ravine," as it is sometimes styled,) which 
the Americans crossed to make their first at- 
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tack upon the British, lies at the foot of the 
" Heights of Freehold," so termed, and direct- 
ly to north-east by east of the village. It is 
drained north by a small affluent of the Swim- 
ming River, which empties into the North or 
Navesink. This marsh, or the hollow in con- 
tinuation of it, was apparently drained like- 
wise to the southward by little feeders of the 
Manasquan River, which finds its way south- 
east into the Atlantic. The middle and west 
marshes or "ravines" fe,ed branches of the 
Machiponix River— (Carrington styles the 
most important Wemrock Brook) — which, 
through the South River, finds its way into 
the Raritan. 

The battle-ground proper---that is, the 
scene of the only real hard fighting-— was 
between the middle and west marshes, but 
much nearer to the latter. It lies north and 
south of a poiut where the dirt road from 
Englishtown joins the Freehold and Jaroes- 
bui'g Agricultural kailroad, about two and 
one-eighth miles west-north-west of Mon- 
mouth Court-house. The hedgerow, (hedge, 
or living fence,) where Wayne effectually 
stopped Clinton's attacks, and finally repulsed 
the British, is between the middle and west 
marshes or ravines, closer to the latter. Col. 
Monckton was killed in front of this hedge, 
and Washington met Lee at the north end of 
it. Comb's Hill, on which Greene posted the 
batteries which decided the battle, is abeut 
five-eighths of a mile directly south of the 
southend of this hedge. The central point 
of the battle-field— the hedge— is two miles 
and a quarter west- north west of Freehold, 
and fully three miles and a half west of the 
spot where the first skirmishing of the ramm- 
ing occurred at the time that the British 
faced about and deployed. The British camp 
or bivouac after the battle was about a mile 
east of the h«dge ; just east of the middle marsh. 
This, their position on the evening of the 28th, 
was about two and a half miles west of where 
they were deployed between 8 and 9 A. M. 
Consequently Clinton jirove the Americans 
before him from three and a half to four 
miles, and he himself did not fall back over a 
mile and a half from the furthest point to 
which he pushed his incomparable Light In- 
fantry, and about a mile from where Wayne 
repulsed the English Coldstream Guards and 
Grenadiers. The American brigades of Poor 
and Woodford lay on their arms all night, 
just west of the middle marsh, within a quar- 
ter of a mile of the British bivouacs, the pick- 
ets on both sides much closer together. Eng- 
lishtown is five miles and a half west-north- 
west of Monmouth Court-house, or Freehold, 
and over six miles west by north of the scene 
of the first collision. The old-fashioned 
" double-decker" Freehold meeting-house, ao 
often alluded to, where the rude and only 



memorial of Hon. Col. H. Monckton, brother 
of the Earl Gal way. was set up, is a mile and 
a quarter north-west of the centre of the bat- 
tle-ground, and a mile and a half south- west 
of Englishtown. 

The following are the relative positions of 
the opposing forces when the fighting began 
between I and 9 o'clock on the morning of 
Sunday, the 28th. Knyphausen commenced to 
break camp at daybreak, between 3 and 4 A. 
M., (the sun rose at 4.31 A. M ,) and thus his 
long procession' of carriages had gained a 
good start. The last of his division— '-princi- 
pally Germans, in the rear of the British bag- 
gage train, moving on the Middletown road, 
was two aod a half to three miles northeast of 
Freehold. Sir Henry Clinton, with the divi- 
sion of Cornwallis, did not quit his camping- 
ground until 8 A. M., crossed a plain or flat 
about a mile wide and three miles long, north 
and south, ascended the ridge beyond, and 
thus interposed his choice British troops be- 
tween Knyphauseu and the Court-house. Dick- 
inson, with the New Jersey Militia, soon after 
issued from the woods on a spur of the ridge 
east of the eastern marsh (about two miles 
north northeast of Freehold) known as Krinr 
Hill, and began to tease the British flank fa- 
cing east and to cut in upon Knvuhausen. Not 
to recur to Knypliausen again, it is sufficient 
to say that Dickinson's objective was to* 
British baggage. The Germaoo-British Gen- 
eral repelled this attack at once and 
with ease, and according to plan moved on in 
perfect order, without any further molesta- 
tion worthy of remark. 

By 9 A. M. Lee and the American vanguard, 
over 5,000 strong, were already east of the 
road to Araboy, which ran directly north from 
Freehold, with their left o*i Briar Hill and 
their right at the Court house, and Washing- 
ton with his main army was coming up 
through Englishtown. As the Americans 
gained the brow of the elevation [the Heights 
of Freehqld] they beheld the splendid grena- 
diers of the enemy, moving in compact mass- 
es, along the valley below ; while further ou 
was visible the long line of baggage wagons, 
toiling like some huge serpent through the 
dusty plain, here lost in the woods, there re- 
appearing in the open country, until finally 
vanishing in the obscure distance. This 
magnificent spectacle was seen only for a mo- 
ment, for, descending into the level ground, 
Lee prepared to attack the foe." 

An even better way perhaps to furnish an 
idea of the relative position of the English 
and the American troops, when the firing be- 
gan, will be to suggest a simile incapable of 
being misunderstood, and always ready to a 
reader. Extend the little finger of the left 
hand, (palm downward), close the other three, 
and stretch out the thumb at a right angle. — 
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The nail of the little finger represents Dick- 
inson's division— American extreme advanced 
left — w ith the New-Jersey Militia, almost in 
the right rear of Clinton's first division, (un- 
der Cornwallis). facing toward the hand, and 
threatening Cfinton's second division (under 
Koyphausen) moving off from the hand par- 
allel to the little finger. 

Clinton, with the division of Cornwallis, 
comprising about half of his army, at first 
ployed in columns to move off, deployed to the 
right and left, now facing W. on the road to 
Middletown, as soon a« the Amerisan demon- 
strations developed themselves and showed 
they meant " fight." He also detached the 
Queen's Light Dragoons to take up a position 
on the American right (i. e. to the South) as 
it issued from the woods. Carrington, who 
devoted so much attention to this engage- 
ment, said in his speech delivered on the 
very stage of the first collision, at the Cen- 
tennial Anniversary of the battle, "The num- 
ber [of British] r«portid as moving from the 
woods [in delivering this their counter -blow'] 
was stated by different [American] officers to 
be from 1,400 to 1.500 men. Some place the 
ultimate number at 2,500." A comparison of 
the testimony given at the Lee Court Martial 
demonstrates that the British forces engaged, 
throughout the day, were far inferior in num- 
bers to the Americans actively confronting 
them. It is very doubtful if 3,000 at most 
were actively or actually "engaged" in the 
strict or technical sense of the word. 

■ The thumb-nail indicates the relative posi- 
tion of Morgan with his 000 riflemen, about 
three miles south of Freehold, at a locality 
known a century since as " the Richmond 
Mills;" within the last 25 years as Shumar's 
Mills. These, although they are now the 
property of new owners, are still called Shu- 
mar'i Mills. They are just on the outskirt 
west of "Blue Ball," a little village 
or hamlet in Howell township. Bear in 
mind, Morgan was destined to full on the Brit- 
ish right while Dickinson and others assailed 
their left. For some reason never explained — 
although in direct communication both with 
Lee and with Wayne— Morgan took no part 
whatever in the fight, nor did he " feel to it," 
although he distinctly heard the firing. In 
fact, on such a quiet day he could not have 
failed to hear it — both the crash of the mus- 
ketry and the roar of the artillery — for the can- 
nonade at Monmouth, according to the report 
of a German officer, was to the Seven Years 
War, known as " the Revolution," what that 
of Torgau was to the " Seven Years' War " in 
Germany, 1756-1763, the heaviest recorded 
on either side in the course of both of those 
seven years' struggles. 

Again, what the heat of Monmouth was to 
our First War for Independence, the Ijeat of 



Kunersdorf, 12th August, 1759, was to Prus- 
sia's great war for National integrity. 

There may be, however, a somewhat satis- 
factory explanation of Morgan's inaction, in 
the anecdote introduced by G. W. P. Custis 
in his "Recollections, etc., of Washington," 
xii. 310-320. " Sinon e vero e ben trovato." 

A night or two before the battle of Mon- 
mouth, Morgan, contrary to the express- or- 
ders of Washington, personally given, — " net 
to fire a single shot, or bring on any skirmish- 
ing with the enemy," — disobeyed both. For 
this, he was temporarily confined to his tent 
or put under arrest. 

Next day, after this disregard of orders, and 
subsequent frierht occasioned by Washington's 
reproof, he was restored to favor. If this 
story is true, it may serve to account for his 
inaction, although it is impossible to con- 
ceive how he could have been deaf to the 
appeals of Wayne, backed by the invitations 
"aux canons I" of the explosions of the near- 
at-hand battle. Morgan was undoubtedly in 
communication with Lee's grand division dur- 
ing the engagement of the morning (Lee Pa- 
pers, N. Y. H. C. iii. 23, 120, impt.) If so why 
did he not do something. He had the requi- 
site authority. Wayne sent him word " the 
enemy are advancing and Colonel Morgan should 
govern himself accordingly ." Could any mes- 
sage, from a soldier to a soldier, have been 
more significant or less susceptible of mis- 
comprehension. 

Graham, Morgan's biographer (210-'ll), 
furnishes the following weak excuse for his 
hero's absence. " They [Morgan and Dickin- 
son] had already partially engaged the enemy, 
whin the latter were observed retracing their 
steDs towards Monmouth. Soon after, and 
while the din of the conflict that ensued was 
heard in the distance, Morgan received orders 
to join the army. Unfortunately, he took a 
route on his return which diverged somewhat 
from that leading to the field of battle ; and 
from this cause, with the late hour of the 
day at which he commenced a march of some 
miles through a broken country, be did not 
reach the American army until night. Ex- 
cessive was his mortification, and that of his 
corps, upon being informed of the events of 
the day, and of the opportunities which, from 
want of information, they had lost, of attack- 
ing the enemy in rear during the engage- 
ment." 

Returning to the simile of the hand, the 
four knuckles represent the four (or five, and 
eventually more numerous) columns or de- 
tachments which obliqued to the left, or ad- 
vanced directly to the front and deployed to 
support Dickinson in the flanking movement 
to the left and fill out Lee's line to the right. 
These five columns were commanded respec- 
tively by Brig-Gens. Maxwell, Wayne, Varnum 



and Scott, and Cols. Jack6on and Grayson. — 
Some of these troops with their commanders 
bad retreated so far by early afternoon that 
Steuben -was ordered to stop them and assem- 
ble them behind the creek at Bnglishtown. — 
According to the clearest maps, this was over 
six miles, by the route followed, from the lo- 
cality of their first meeting with the British, 
near Briar Hill, in the morning. In extenua- 
tion of this, a large portion of these troops 
were new levies and absolutely deficient in 
equipments. The two subordinate comman- 
ders, according to Gordon, who first withdrew, 
carried off with them over two thirds of his 
force, say about 3,500 to 4,000 men. Perhaps 
one half of Lee's grand division went off 
without doing anything, either through his 
own mismanagement or the errors of their 
immediate chiefs. The German Gosch (300- 
'2) does not blame Lee. Lossing places Greene 
in the fore-front, but he was not there. He 
was miles away, and had nothing to do with 
the preliminary work. 

Lee was drawn partly across the eastern 
marsh and partly into the plain by the idea, 
or rather the reports, that the British were 
absolutely making off. He speedily realized 
his mistake. His five columns, N of Free- 
hold, were deploying into line of battle when 
they were struck by the British, " a body of 
troops not equaled if to be surpassed by any 
in the world." These were in light fighting 
order, having divested themselves of their 
packs or knapsacks and encumbrances and 
they attacked as none but British Infantry, 
at this date, could charge with the bayonet. 
They drove the mass of the Americans in 
" confusion, worse confounded," nearly four 
miles. 

Wayne was by far the most prominent, both 
as to will, audacity, and fighting power, in 
this the morning encounter, as he was in the 
afternoon's bloody work. He performed gal- 
lant service in the first phase of the battle, 
and might have done even better, but he 
could not act independently, or as he felt he 
ought, andas he intended. Wayne was the 
great fighting factor throughout, and Wash- 
ington, by the special mention he makes of 
him in his report, acknowledges his prepon- 
derating influence upon the fortunate resalt. 
From opposite the knuckle of the middle fin- 
ger, Col. Oswald threw himself forward, with 
a section of artillery,' and, " alone and unsup- 
ported," opened a memorably vigorous can- 
nonade at short range upon the British infan- 
try and against their guns on the right of 
Clinton's first deployment, now facing west, 
i. «., toward Freehold. This was a dashing 
artillery manoeuvre, and corresponds to the 
audacity of a rebel battery which darted out in 
advance of the rebel skirmish line, and poured 
in such a deadly fire of canister upon the 



right flank of Humphrey's Second Division of 
the Third Corps (Army of the Potomac.) on 
the second day of Gettysburg. 

Freehold, or Monmouth Court-house, lay 
a little back of the knuckle of the index fin- 
ger, and the severest fighting of the first 
phase of this battle, occurred between the 
nail of the little (injje.r, j Dickinson* position 
toward the right anil at Briar Hill,) and the 
Court-house 'o the Inl't, where Simcne's 
Queen's Rangers made so gallant a charge. — 
About the same time, the Seventeenth Light 
Dragoons scattered the American horse about 
the centre of Lee's line, and were in turn 
thrown back in disorder by Butler's Ameri- 
can infantry regiment. Between Briar Hill 
north-east and Freehold southwest there were 
woods on either side, a depression of the 
ground, a morass, " the east marsh," and a 
large pond drained north by slciggishistreams 
— all tnese to the east of the road to Araboy. 
Clinton's return upon Lee drove the Ameri- 
cans not only across this first easterly marsh 
and the Amboy road, but likewise over the 
second central and worse morass. This (the 
middle) marsh was impassable for artillery or 
even horsemen without corduroying. In 
fact it could be only traversed with safety 
by a single causeway, about a mile and 
three-eights west of Monmouth Court-house, 
and was such a dangerous slough thata num- 
ber of soldiers on both sides were suffocated 
in its treacherous depths. It was situated 
relatively to the other localities indicated 
very much as the wrist is to the knuckles of 
the hand, and was about central to the arena 
of the fighting. The Wemrock brook flowed 
out of it northward, and then bent round 
southward through a third wet bottom, (Car- 
rington's " west ravine.") Beyond this rose the 
ridge (originally selected by Lee) on which 
Washington formed his main army, and the 
British, according to different plans, actually 
followed these troops across this brook, until 
they were rallied by Washington. 

This ended the operations of the morning 
which have been indicated by the parallel of a 
left hand, palm down, pointing east.. The 
operations of the afternoon of this day may 
be likewise represented by the disposition of 
a left hand, palm down, pointing west, with 
the fore and little finger alone extended, as 
the Italians make the demonstration (la Gel- 
tatura) against the effects of the evil eye. A 
coral charms of a hand, thus disposed, is very 
common. The nail of the forefinger would 
then indicate the position of the British Light 
Infantry and Queen's Rangers, which were 
repnlsed by the American left in their bold 
attempt at a flanking or turning manoeuvre. 
All the detailed narratives are very much in- 
volved. Botta says the British "endeavored 
to surround " the American main body. It is 
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very likely tbat such wa» Clinton's intention, 
but the movement was so quickly frustrated 
that it scarcely amounted to anything except 
to exhibit British boldness, endurance, and 
discipline. This proves that, notwithstand- 
ing the exhausted condition of his troops, 
Clinton had such confidence in them that he 
did not hesitate to undertake the most auda- 
cious manoeuvring. The column or detach- 
ment of Light Infantry which he shot out to 
the right actually collided with the left of 
Washington's main army. It called forth the 
best exertions of Lord Stirling, assisted by 
Steuben, to repulse these daring fellows. The 
nail of the little finger points out the direc- 
tion of the furthest advance of the British left 
• -•a second flanking attempt or demonstra- 
tion of Clinton's second line. This, however, 
was after the British had fallen back across 
the Wemrock Brook and " the hedge." It 
must have been simultaneous with the dash- 
ing assault of Col. Monckton with the British 
grenadiers upon Wayne at the hedge row, a 
prominent feature in all the plans of this bat- 
tle. This attack, thrice gallantly made, and 
finally so bloodily repulsed by " Mad Antho- 
ny," ended the battle proper. 

Here it was Bunker Hill over again, and 
heavy artillery to render the defence more 
formidable, with trained regulars behind the 
hedge fence instead of green hands and new 
levies without bayonets. Monckton's assault 
was almost as desperate, in proportion to the 
number hurled upon his opponents, as that of 
Sherman upon the rebel lines at Kenesaw. 
The English troops were overloaded with 
woolen clothes and the heaviest accoutre- 
ments ; had been under aims at least 10 hours ; 
some of them had marched almost as many 
miles, and others even a greater distance, on 
the hottest or most overpowering day record- 
ed in our history. They had been allowed to 
divest themselves of their uniforms — coats as 
well as their packs, . c, at Bunker Hill, 17 
June, 1776, because they were at home, as it 
were, in Boston. Here the troops had to keep 
everything on because they were on the 
march, and what was put down even for a 
moment, was not likely to be ever recovered 
or replaced in an enemy's country. In regard 
to the heat of this day there is something in- 
explicable. It is claimed to have been the 
hottest, in the sense of unbearable, ever known 
in the Colonies. It must have been superla- 
tively phenomenal, for the thermometer was 
only at 96° in the field, 112° in Philadelphia. 
European troops have fought with the ther- 
mometer many degrees higher both in the 
East and West Indies, and in Africa. Gener- 
al Kearny, while with the French army in 
Africa, speaks of active operations under an 
African tropical sun which struck down sol- 
diers every hundred yards. In Egypt, both 



English and French fought right through the 
hot season, and there the thermometer some- 
times rises to 120 in the shade in the daytime, 
and does not fall to the severest summer heat 
of New Jersey even during the night. It is 
said that the German troops positively refused 
to fight at Monmouth on account of the ex- 
cessive heat. No wonder ; poor devils ! Their 
uniforms, arms, equipments and ordinary 
loads, and horribly stiff " getting-up " and 
"setting-up" were sufficient in themselves to 
exhaust any human being simply standing 
still under such a tropical heat. Neverthe- 
less, nearly two hundred men on both sides 
were killed by the heat. The horses suffered 
even more. Shortly after the battle, Greene 
(O. W. O. it. 91) who was Quarter Master 
General, had to busy himself to obtain a new 
supply of horses to make up for the heavy 
losses which the army had sustained in the 
field and on the march, [to and at Monmouth] 
in both of which large numbers had dropped 
dead from the heat." It is extraordinary, but 
horses are more sensible to the vicissitudes 
of the weather than human beings. Writing 
of the cold storm which assailed Sullivan's 
army in Rhode Island on the 12th-13th Au- 
gust, 1778, an eye witness says, " I saw for 
the first time that men were more hardy than 
horses, for a great many horses sank down 
and died." (Cowell's Spirit of '76 in Rhode Is- 
land, p. 167.) As will be seen, 50 English 
and 11 Germans perished without a wound, 
merely through the excessive heat and fatigue. 
Surgeon Thatcher attributes an equal loss 
from the same cause to the Americans. In 
many cases their tongues were so swollen 
from heat and thirst that officers and men 
were rendered speechless. The horses fell 
dead in troops. One Major-General lost three 
horses in succession, and Washington's splen- 
did donated white charger dropped dead un- 
der him.* The Americans, who were at home, 
fought in their shirt-sleeves, which gave them 
immense advantages at a period of such ter- 
rific heat. 

* When Washington first appealed on the battlefield 
and had the famous interview with Lee, he was mount- 
ed on a magnificent white hor9e which had been pre- 
sented to him by the then popular Governor of New 
Jersey, within a week, and eiBce he crossed the Dela- 
were. G. W. P. Cnstis says that this was the only occa- 
sion during the war that Washington rode a white 
horse. This is doubtful ; if memory >erves, one of the 
horses he rode on the day of the Braddock Disaster, was 
white. When the donated chttrgeraank down and died, 
Washington mounted a " chestnut blood mare, with a 
long mane and tall," which Will Lee. or Billy, his fa- 
vorite body servant, led up at once. This beautiful an- 
imal soon became covered with foam from excitement 
and hard galloping from point to point while Its rider 
was disposing his main army. 

To prevent any discussion about color in horses it 
may be well to state that •' Chestnut" aud " Porrel " 
are often confounded in this country, both signifying 
'•a reddish brown." The French draw a marked dis- 
tinction between the two colors. Sorrel is AUsan or 
Saure, whereas Chestnut is Cbatafne. 
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In regard to Monckton's death the Ameri- 
can and British testimony is irreconcilable. 
"On account of his singular merit" (says 
Lendrum, Boston, 1795, ii 221,) " he was uni- 
versally lamented. The facts in regard to an 
individual of such note must have been best 
known to his comrades and followers. Sted- 
man reads that " his men paid the most 
marked tribute of respect to his- memory. 
During the confusion of a dangerous cannon- 
ade the battalion, in parties, relieved each 
other, until, with their bayonets, (being des- 
titute of more proper tools), they perfected a 
grave, where they laid the body of their be- 
loved commanding officer, placing over it with 
their hands the earth they had moistened with 
their tears." On the other hand, the Ameri- 
can historians declare tl.at Monckton's corpse 
remained in the hands of our troops, and was 
interred by them. Stedraan (who was with 
Cornwallis at this time) is the most reliable 
witness. 

If Clinton had acted as did Frederic the 
Great at Sotir, and sacrificed his baggage, he 
might have achieved as great a triumph on 
the 28th June, 1778, as Prussia's hero on tlie 
30th September, 1745 — a result which de- 
cided the fate of 33 years of war and uncer- 
tain peace or armistice, in favor of the Black 
Eagle of Brandensburg. Instances of such 
sagacious sacrificing of the lesser to the great- 
er, of the immaterial to material interests, 
might be multiplied ad nauseam. Arbela, 
Larissa, Fornova, Janikau, Mollwitz, Chotus- 
gst, &c. Clinton was not great enough in 
zeal to discriminate justly. He saved his 
bougage and he lost (abandoned) the field. 
Thereupon Frederic the Great, greatest living 
judge, gave as his decision upon the reports 
of tte English themselves: "Clinton gained 
no advantage except to reach New York. * 
* America is probably lost to England." 

Monmouth was no victory in the " Field of 
Mars," but in the Field of Political and Mora 
Results it was a Waterloo, a Sadowa, and a 
Gettysburg. 

Charles de Mazade (1877), in his Life of 
Count Cavour (199) uses some expressions 
which are not inapplicable to Monmouth, 28th 
June, 1778. " But already, before this more 
bloody than decisive battle of June 24th, [Sol- 
ferino, -18591, there had been some clouds in 
the camp of the Allies With the progress of 
events the situation grew more complicated." 
Exactly so with the Allies, British and Ger- 
mans. The complication arose from Clinton's 
incomprehension of the situation. A decid- 
ed victory would have dissolved the Ameri- 
can forces. Notwithstanding, the short-sight- 
ed Clinton was thinking of his baggage when 
England's supremacy in the New World was 
at stake. All that Great Britain had battled 
for, for nearly a century, was in the scales 



balancing a twelve-miles-long baggage train. 

The American born Major-General, Henry 
Lee, sums up the whole matter with a sol- 
dier's judgment. " It must be admitted, on a 
full view of the action, that the palmofvi|- 
tory clearly belonged to Washington, although 
it was not decisive, nor susceptible of im- 
provement." 

86?" Military, andimmediately, all that was 
accomplished by the Americans was to delay 
Clinton about fourteen hours, and kill and 
disable two or three hundred of his men. 
Morally, and remotely, the results were of al- 
most incalculable importance. 

From the hedge in front of which Monck- 
ton, whom (our) Heath styles " a brave and ex- 
perienced officer," was killed, the British did 
not fall back much more than 50 rods to their 
bivouac for the night. Consequently, meas- 
uring from the furthest point to which Clin- 
ton pushed his Light Infantry to the west to 
the farthest point to which Lee's troops ad- 
vanced to the east, the Americans did not 
win back more than a third of the ground 
from which they had been driven during the 
earlier part of the day. It would appear by 
comparison and harmonizing of testimony 
that the American defense at this time was 
rendered effectual by a battery on Comb's 
Hill, far to the right and in advance of the 
American main line ol battle. This battery 
will receive a special notice. The movement 
of Clinton's right is positively defined on the 
French plan in Batber, as elsewhere, but that 
of his left is not so clear, although it is es- 
tablished by Washington's as well as by his 
own report, and by concurrent circumstances. 
Meanwhile the knuckles of the two interven- 
ing fingers, closed, will not inaptly represent 
Clinton's main line of battle, opposed at the 
hedge, or living fence, to Wayne, where the 
grand fight and repulse occurred, [Brevet] 
Lieut. -Col. [Local Brig: Gen:?] Hon. H. 
Monckton having been killed at the knuckle 
of the middle finger : — Freehold, as in the for- 
mer case, would occupy about the position 
of the left prominent wrist bone. 

The final repulse or arrest of Clinton's vig- 
orous counter w s achieved by a battery of 
six guns posted on Comb's Hill, abouta quar- 
ter of a mile south-west of Monckton's deploy- 
ment, which poured in such a terrific entilad- 
ing fire upon the British line that nothing hu- 
man could stand it. It is asserted as a fact 
that a single round shot from one of these 
guns, passing just over the heads of the gren- 
adiers knocked the muskets out of the hands 
of a whole platoon — something almost incred- 
ible, even conceding the precision of British 
drill and tactics. These six guns, command- 
ed by the French Chevalier Plessis-Mauduit, 
played the same part in determining the suc- 
cess of the Americans as the 12 pieces gath- 
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ered into battery by Marmont lit Marengo, 
which he claims as the decisive incident 
that turned the vibrating scales of victory 
in favor of Bonaparte. Or, to bring the sim- 
ile nearer home, Plessis-Maudnit's battery ex- 
ercised the saving infiuenee of the little cres- 
cent of artilery hastily disposed by Pleasan- 
ton, with which he stopped the hitherto vic- 
torious onset of Stonewall Jackson on Hook- 
er's right at Chancelorsville. The contradic- 
tory evidence as to who buried Moncktonf is 
only the beginning of the difficulties which 
becloud the conclusion of the story of Mon- 
mouth. 

Washington, who slept or rested, under a 
wide-spreading oak tree on the battle-field, 
states in his report to Congress that his troops 
lay extremely close to the British during the 
night, and that the latter marched away about 
12 P. M. in such silence that Ihey effected 
their retreat without the knowledge of the 
American troops in closest vicinity. This 
statement could not be from Washington'sown 
knowledge, but must have been founded on 
the report of these very same troops. On the 
other hand, Clinton says that he commenced 
to move at 10 P. M. He likewise reposed, 
wrapped in his cloak, upon the, field among 
his troops, ready for any emergency. There 
is not a line in Clinton's report which ema- 
nates directly trom himself, ami depends up- 
on his own knowledge, (i. e. is " first hand," 
not prompted by ruse or based on the reports 
of subordinates) which does not carry with it 
internal evidence of its truthfulness j not a 
sentence which will not impress upon an un- 
prejudiced reader a conviction of its correct- 
ness and sincerity. Nevertheless, Clinton's 
statement that he moved at 10 P. M. is dis- 
puted, and his taking advantage of the moon- 
light derided, because the moon set at 1.0.5M 
P. M. .11 Clinton did move at 10 P. M., as he 
said, (and the writer believes he did,) he 
then did have f)9 minutes of moonlight; be- 
sides the shimmering or twilight subsequent 
to the setting, which might be calculated at 

*The following striking anecdote must lie credited to 
F. D Stoue. B»q., Llbrarlnn uf the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Society, who was kind enough to transcribe it 
from the " Historical Record of the 5*1 Regiment, U. A." 
"On the 28th June, r 1778] MS the last division de- 
scended from the heishis ahove Freehold, in New Jer- 
sey, the Americana appeared in their real mid on both 
flanks, when some sharp lighting took place. The gren- 
adier company of the 52d. had Captain John Powell 
killed, and Lieutenant Francis (Imse, wounded.''— 
General llnnier says that Ciptain Powell made th« 
fourth captain of grenadiers that the 52d had lost din- 
ing the American War, and it was on this occasion that 
the Drummer of his company was heard to exclaim, 
- Well, I wonder who they'll get to accept of our gren- 
adier company now. I'll he d d if I would." 

tllow aptly Scott's lines npplr to his case: 
•• Dread then to spent, presumptuous doom, 
On noble Marn ion's lowly tomb;" 
(" They dug his grave e'en where he lay,") 
" But say ; ha died a gallant knight, 
With sword in hand for England's right." 



15 minutes more. A moon four days old is 
almost a quarter moon, and would shed a 
great deal of light in a level country. This 
is the opinion of experts who have been 
consulted — persons — particularly county 
physicians — whose business compels them 
to move about the country at night. — 
The writer heard and read enough of the ar- 
guments about moonlight, in connection with 
Gettysburg, to become satisfied that the 
opinions of very few people, who did not nole 
down their own observations at the time, are 
worthy of any confidence. This brings us 
to in e next point, whether or not the British 
marched off in silence. Stedman, one of the 
most reliable of historians, and a member of 
the staff of Corn wallis, traverses the Araer- 
can account and records that ''just as the 
British were beginning to move, some hordes 
or cattle were straggling through a wood, 
and a battalion of Light Infantry, taking them 
for the enemy, began a fire upon them, which 
continued for five minutes." In one of our 
histories there is an allusion to dropping 
shots even after the moon rose. This may 
refer to the tiring citeil by Stedman, when 
the British were already leaving their biv- 
ouacs. Gen. VVilliam Irvine distinctly stales 
that the battle, proper, ended at 4.30 P. M. 
It is very strange How events repeat them- 
selves. Such siraggling of animals has more 
than once precipitated a battle, and the fight- 
ing on the second day of Gettysburg was 
brought on to the left by a contest between 
Berdan's Sharpshooters and the nearest rebel 
skirmishers, for the possession of some cattle 
which strayed on and across their fronts. 

The idea that tiie British decamped so noise- 
lessly that they failed to attract the attention 
of the American pickets is almost incredible. 
On a warm Summer night in the country the 
slightest sharp sound will be heard lor miles. 
It is conceded that the British removed the 
majority of their wounded. Some of these 
sufferers must have yelled with pain, even if 
stirred afiei fever had set in, and their groans 
could have been heard for a long distance on 
a quiet night. What is more, there is always 
a great deal of rattling connected with the roll- 
ing of artillery over uneven ground, and suffi- 
cient noise is inseparable from the movements, 
of array wagons and even ambulances, to. have 
alarmed the American sentries, just across 
the Middle Marah, if these had been awake, or 
alert, or anxious to bring on a renewal of the 
fighting. Something very much like such 
lassitude and inattention, if not worse, oc- 
curred after the third day's struggle at Gettys- 
burg. 

The fact is, Washington could not have at- 
tacked the British with any hope of success 
if Clinton had chosen to stop and try it out, 
and had sufficient food for guns and men. — 
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Clinton lay behind a marsh almost impassable, 
a slough which had swallowed up a number 
of the retreating Americans, crossed only by 
a single narrow causeway. The British were 
beaten by the heat of the day, and the Ger- 
mans, more or less disaffected, would not fight 
trom the same cause. This is the true solu- 
tion of the problem. Washington's array was 
certainly unanimous ; Clinton's certainly was 
not so ; the Germans had been tampered with. 
That he did not deem them all reliable was 
demonstrated by bis action before evacuating 
Philadelphia. Sold by despotia Princes to be 
slaughtered in foreign shambles, it could 
hardly be expected that their hearts would be 
stronely enlisted in the work. The majority 
of what the Germans accomplished was the 
result of natural courage and discipline. In 
other words, they were constitutionally brave, 
and were driven, as a rule, into action as cat- 
tle are forced into the abattoirs. Clinton's 
fighting, proper, as a whole at Monmouth was 
done by the pick of the British, and they did 
it as well as it could have been done. No 
exception can be taken to the conduct of the 
regular Americans disciplined by Steuben"; 
but Militia are Militia, and New Levies unre- 
liable ; such they always have been, are, and 
ever will be. Washington did not deem the 
ordinary Militia worthy to rank as effectives; 
did not include them in his estimates of force ; 
and certainly disparaged them. 

Lamb (Knglish service) in his noted Jour- 
nal, sums up the case about as justly as possi- 
ble and as follows: " The total disagreement 
between the British and American accounts 
of this action is not a little perplexing to the 
impartial narrator. Both parties claim the 
advantage, but the Americans particularly, at 
that time, had their reasons for their misrepre- 
sentations— reasons which did not at all in- 
fluence the report of the British commander." 

The American-born Mnjor-General, Henry 
Lee, presents the gist of the whole matter 
with a soldier's judgment and conciseness : — 
"It must be admitted, on a full view of the 
action, that the palm of victory clearly 
belonged to Washington, although it was not 
decisive, nor susceptible of improvement." 

Major General Heath, in his " Memoirs " 
which often breathe a charming spirit of can- 
dor ( 185-188) after alluding to Clinton's be- 
ing " encumbered with an immense train of 
stores and baggage," adds " these are the 
greatest incumbrance to a General, on a 
march of danger from an attack of his oppo- 
nent to which he can be exposed." He ap- 
plauds Clinton's '• wise resolution to make a 
stand with a part of his best troops, while he 
pushed on his baggage," etc. 

" Gen. Washington, acting with equal skill, 
and equal bravery, made every arrangement 
which the moment called for. * * * * * 



Here was Gen. Washington seen in all his 
splendor; for this critical situation is the orb 
iii which he shines the brighest. He rallied 
tbe retreating troops; he inspired them by 
precept and by example ; and the misfortune 
of the morning was considerably retrieved." 

* * * Both Generals undoubtedly have 
much credit for their conduct in this action. 
Gen. Clinton's object being to reach New 
York with his baggage, 4c, obtained this 
victory, with the loss which he sustained. — 
Gen. Washington's conduct was well calcula- 
ted for victory on his side ; and how far he 
would have succeeded, had it not been for the 
misfortune of the morning, none can tell. This 
misfortune began by exposing the American 
advanced troops, in line, on the side of the 
Held where they were cannonaded by the 
British, who at the same time wisely exposed 
only their artillery to that of the Americans. 

* * * * It was here that the firm Col. 
Wesson had his back peeled of its muscles, 
almost from shoulder to shoulder, by a can- 
non ball. The confidence of the troops could 
not be fully recovered, until they smw the 
presence of their beloved General Washing- 
ton 1 

We Americans are so much accustomed to 
view everything in the light of our own glory 
that we are willing to receive as an undoubt- 
ed truth the statement that Washington was 
anxious to renew the struggle ou the morn- 
ing of the 29th, and disappointed to find that 
the enemy had vanished. As it is impossible 
to decide whether this is so or not, it may be 
worthy of consideration to recall what the 
imperial Field Marshall Dunn said to hia su- 
perior, the Archduke Charles, just before the 
opening of the battle of Lissa, or Leuthen. — 
The Austrians occupied a strong position, and 
were from 80,000 (von rtausler) to 90,000 
strong. When the Prussians, about 30,000, 
commenced their oblique movement toward 
the Austrian left, Daun supposed that instead 
of advancing to tbe attack they were moving 
off, and said : " Let tbem go, we are well rid 
of them." After such a fight as that of the 
28th some such idea may have occurred to 
the American commander. 

It has been previously observed that a reg- 
ular pitched battle requires a heavy butcher's 
bill ; there was none such at Monmouth. 
Washington reported only 8 officers, 1 ser- 
geant, and HO privates; total, 69 (of whom 
(according to the American Surgeon Thatch- 
er) about 60 perished through the heat of the 
day) killed ; 19 officers, 9 Sergeants, and 133 
privates wounded. There is no use of con- 
sidering the 132 missing, because a majority 
afterward turned up. Conceding that Wash- 
ington only had 15,000 men, this total of caB- 
ualites is only 1J per cent. Clinton, on the 
other hand, reported only 147 British and 
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Germans as dead — of these, 70 victims to the 
heat, so that only 77 were killed, 170 wound- 
ed, and 68 rais.ing. The killed in battle and 
wounded were not 2J per cent, of his aggre- 
gate force. Comparing such losses with those 
sustained on boh sides during ihe Slavehold- 
ers' Rebellion and they furnish no evidence 
of hard fighting. Concede, however, that the 
American account is true, and that the Amer- 
icans buried 217 British dead, J or the highest 
amount claimed— 249— besides those previ- 
ously interred by the British themselves, then 
Clinton lost in killed by round shot and bul- 
lets, 10 per cent, of his troops actually under 
fire, and the Americans from the same cause 
not one-quarter per cent. 

One fact in connection with Monmouth 
Court House should never be forgotten — of the 
"Revolutionary patriots who on that day 
[Monmouth] periled life for their country, 
more than 700 black Americans [negroes, or 
colored men] fought side by side with the 
white.'' 

MARVELOUS INFLUENCE OP WASHINGTON. 

When Washington appeared upon the field 
it is impossible to recognize anything like an 
orderly retreat on the part of the Americans. 
Charles Smith, who published a very rare 
History of the American War from 1775 to 1783, 
in 1797, and is very favorable to Lee, never- 
theless remarks that " the arrival of Wash- 
ington with the main army "and Washing- 
ton's dispositions " probably saved his ad- 
vanced corps from total ruin." Lossing, who 
examined the battle-field more than 25 years 
ttgo, says : " A panic seized the republican 



{The official returns oi the American burial parti* 
Kive 217 British interred, but, as an unbiased Americai 
writer observes, due allowance must be made lor the 
ordinary errors of such reports. Clinton had no incen- 
tive t6 falsify in t li iit tegar ,, and Ilia report carries 
Conviotion of no intention to deceive. The Kug- 
lieh never seem In euro much for removing their 
dead at the time. High or low, they are wrapped in 
their blankets and interred where they fell, as for in- 
stance. Lt. Ool. Williugton, who was killed at Ham- 
burg, 12 September, 1814. Lamb, in his Journal, (so of- 
ten referred to; makes a 'very pertinent comment and 
entry 11 -< says: "The total disagreement between the 
British and Ainerloau Recounts ol this action is not a 
little perplexing to the impartial narrator; both par 
ties claim Che advantage j hut the Ameticaiia. particu- 
larly at that Utile, had their reasons fur their misrep- 
resentations—reasons which did not at all Influence the 
reports of the British commanders." (Page 242.) Ma- 
jor-Gen. (then Lieutenant) Philip Kearny, in his ac- 
count of his experiences with the Preuch Army in Al- 
giers, says that Marshal Valine regulated his reports 
tosuitth6 Parisian clamor for bloodless victories — 
The8wissaiithoritios.it is said, never dared to make 
public the Federal losses iu putting down their Seces- 
sion movement— Sond'.rbvnd— for fear they could never 
get their Militia out again IM force.il" the truth were 
told j an1 Washington, it is very likely. Illky have had 
to formulate his reports on this rep ibliran prineiple. 
lt would seem as If the Colonists «ere not particularly 
• nxious to enlist, for Viajoi Shaw wrote in April, 1780, 
'••I'is re illy abominable that we should semi to France 
for soldiers, when there are so many sons of America 
die." SeeOhotceau in this connection. 



troops, and over the broken country they fled 
precipitately and in great confusion, a large 
portion of them pressing toward the cause- 
way over a broad morass, (the ' middle ra- 
vine,') where many perished ; while others, 
overpowered by the heat, fell upon the earth 
and were trampled to death iu the sand by 
those pressing on behind them." Col. John 
Laurens wrote, on the 30th of June, 1778 : 
" All this disgraceful retreating passed, with- 
out the firing of a musket, over gronnd which 
might have been disputed inch by inch. * 
* * Here, iortunately for the honor of the 
Army and the welfare of America, Gen. Wash- 
ington met the troops retreating in disorder, 
and without any plan to make an opposition." 
Col. Hamilton, in his letter, 5th of July, 1778, 
remarks : " After changing tneir position two 
or three times by retrograde movements, our 
advanced corps got into a general confused 
retreat, and even rout would hardly be too 
strong an expression. * * * I never saw 
the General to so much advantage. His cool- 
ness and firmness were admirable. He in- 
stantly took measures for checking the ene- 
my's advance, and giving time to the Army, 
which was very near, to form and make a 
proper disposition. * * * America owes 
a great deal to Gen. Washington for this day's 
work. A general rout, dismay and disgrace 
would have attended the whole in any other 
hands but. his By his own good sense and 
fortitude he turned Ihe fate of the day. Oth- 
er officers have great merit in performing 
their parts well, but he directed the whole 
with the skill of a Master Workman. He did 
nothing himself at a distance [referring lo 
Gates at Saratoga] and leave an Arnold to 
win laurels for him ; but by his own presence 
he brought order out of confusion, animated 
his troops, and led them to success." 

Under any circumstances Washington was 
right in fighting, since (to quote " Military 
Ends and Moral means") ft®* "However 
avrricious a General may be of the blood of 
his men, it may sometimes be good policy to fight, 
in order to establish amongst the troops a feeling 
of confidence in their commander; that feeling 
which is the fundamental basis of an army, 
and which can only exist when soldiers and 
officers have a mutual knowledge of each oth- 
er, founded on experience in war."*"^g8 

If it is true that Washington exposed him- 
self as recklessly as he is represented to have 
done, then was Monmouth theacme ofhisglory. 
Riding fearlessly in the face of the iron storm 
vomited by the enemy's artillery, and amid 
the more destructive volleys of the British 
grenadiers, he restored confidence with words 
of cheer, " a voice of faith to the despairing 
soldiers," " a voice omnipotent with Ihe in- 
spiration of courage " to the broken Ameri- 
cans; and Monmouth was for Washington 
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what Munda (modern Marbella) was for Csesar. 
Hirtius, one of Caesar's friends. . seems lo be 
describing Monmouth when he dilates upon 
"the plain and ihe bright sun which shone 
out as if the gods had made it a day for tri- 
umph," such a sun as that which Napoleon 
often cited to inspire enthusiasm, t lie " Soldi 
d' Austerlitz." The day of Munda was won, 
not by the soldiers, but by the General — 
C.'esar! Whatever glory nccrues to America 
from Monmouth glows like a never-fading au- 
reola about the head of Washington. ^ 

CONCLUSION. 

The battle of Monmouth has always been 
looked upon as a soil of military conundrum ; 
the problem unsolved and insoluble || Con- 
flicting interests have made it so, but such 
was not in reality the fact. Still it was a 
tohu bohu of figbting, just as t he testim o ny i s 

ij Jeffen-on. ill endeavoring IU portray Washington's 
military enpneitv. doubtless arrived at a very just con- 
clusion. He said I hat give Washington sufficient tint* 
to plan II campaign or a I all le, and no geneial that ever 
lived could do it better; but that to do so lie required 
lime. He could not improve if anyihing traveised or 
disordered apian of his; his mind did not work quickly 
enough to accommodate itself to sudden changes of cir- 
cumstances. What always saved Washington was his 
excellent c 'inmoii sense. No niau better understood 
the relations of cause and effect. For this reason he 
wassosuccessf.il in his Trenton-Princeton triumph — 
This, ih« great tactical wi Her, von Billow, declares 
sufficient to elevate him to the Temple 01 Immortality, 
and it was carried out in exact accordance with tin 
plan, the very enemy assisting rather than thwarting 
It was reserved for Monmouth to put the seal to the 
preamble, on the Monongallelu ( Braddock's Defeat. Oil. 
July. 1755). that Washington was a hero as far as,. x- 
nosing his person was concerned in battle as well ne a 
general. What might have occurred if Lord North's 
• one wise tl ght"— the sending of Lord Clive to com- 
mand in n merlon — had lwen carried Into effect, Isnnioug 
Ihe unresolved anC insoluble question". The opportune 
suicide of Lord Clive, prevented the opposing 01 a real 
genius to "the long head " of Washington, who, in 
Clive. would have encountered "a general, who. in 
vigor of will and fertility of resources, was uuequalled 
liv any European commander since the death of Marl 
borough." This must exclude Frederic the Great, or 
else the author does not know what he is writing about ; 
otherwise it is perlinent. 

Nevertheless, Washington erred in allowing I.ee to 
supersede L*Fajette and Wayne, and thereby violated 
one of the " Maxim* of War." as quoted iu "Military 
Buds and Moral Means" by the author of the "Art of 
War" His words exa-tly portray the position mentally, 
nioiallv. and militarily occupied by Lee. 

•• The idiosyncrasy of individual officers and soldiers 
[In] to bfl studied." "To commit the execution of a 
purpose, to one who disapproves of the plan of it, is to 
employ but one-third of the man; his heart and liis 
head are againet you; you have command only of his 
hands." 

" An unwilling commander, it is said, is hall beaten 
before the battle begins, therefore, an officer Hike 
Wavne] who is in favor of Ihe measure, is to be pre- 
ferred for tiie execution of it, to one [f.ee] who disap- 
proves of the plan, and one who volunteers to carsy it 
out [even like LaFayette] is to be preferred to either, 
supposing the. qualifications of ail three to be on a par 
in other respects." 

IDr Ludwig Gosch published at Giesen (Hesse-Darm- 
stadtl, iu '817, a work entitled •'Washington and the 
North American Revolution." 

Wherever he obtained the particulars, he fnrnlshe 
more clearly than any other historian examined, th 



a tohu bohu of words. It would not be pleas- 
ant, perhaps, for every one engaged if the tes- 
timony was winnowed and only the pure 
grain of truth presented. For Washington 
the battle was a moral or political necessity, 
and all that he did could not have been bet- 
ter done. Lee is not responsible for what oc- 
curred in the morning, but a scape-goat was 
requisite, and the indulgence of his acrimo- 
nious temper afforded an opportunity of 
throwing/ the blame upon him.§ It was 
equally a matter of absolute necessity that no 
doubt should be permitted to get abroad that 
the Americans had not been unquestionably 
victorious. Clinton's unnecessary retreat-(like 
Bennington's withdrawal from his victorious 
field of Preuss-Eylan, thus conceding the tri- 
umph to Napoleon which the latter had not 
won by fighting) — gave to the Thirteen Colo- 



votes and opinions of the American Generals compos- 
ing the Councils ol War during the movements prior to 
Monmouth. He says, " not a single general officer Was 
in favor of attempting any hindrance to the British 
passiige of the Delaware, or any attack upon them be- 
fore they evacuated Philadelphia." 

Lee wbb opposed to bringing on either* battle orsny 
sort of collision. (Gosch, strange to say, seems to agree 
with General Cust. B. A. that the British army was only 
10.000 strong.) Lee thought that it would be criminal 
to risk a battle, in account of the equal numbers in 
either army of which each was about ID.IKX) strong, 
more or less. (This must mean rank and file of Regu- 
lars; for including niiiitis, Ac, no candid critic can 
protend that Washington had less than 16,000.) Geo. 
■In portail. a French officer of great military reputation, 
likewise Baron vou Steuben, endorsed Lee's views. Out 
eventeeu American generals, only two— Wayne and 
Cadwallader— t»ef« decided for a fight. LnFayette ap- 
red to Incline to the counsels of the Inst two, with- 
out expressing himself clearly to this effect. General 
Greene, while agreeing, felt that more should be under- 
taken thnn the majority of the Council of War held to 
be advisable; that the country must be protected, and. 
if. in ■ oi;sequenco. an engaaeiuentshould become neces- 
sarv, he was for fighting the enemy. Washington co- 
incided with Wayne and Cadwallader. These three 
were unconditionally for abattle*: Washington through 
his extraordinary decision of character, no less than 
through hie spirit ol enterprise and foresight. (In a 
word, Washington Bawthat. to keep up not only the 
spirit of the people but the spirit and reputatioo of the 
irniy itself, and the faith of all classes iu an army,* 
buttle was— from every possible point of view— an un- 
avoidable necessity.) Providence, not man. so regu- 
1 1 ted circumstances (as during the Slaveholders Rebel- 
lion) that Monmouth, like Antietam, was not decisive, 
nor any battle determinately decisive until events had 
natnred, and then came Nashville and Apoomattox 

Co.irt House. 

Gosch may have derived these facts from Marshall's 
Life of Washington, or from original papers, although 
the writer has never seen Marshall's work in the ver- 
nacular, but only In a French translation, and the Ger- 
man writoi is more significant in the turn el his sen- 
•.ences. 

LEE. 

3 As the writer hnsalready published an elabaratl' con- 
sideration of the case of Maior General Charles I.ee, in 
the Monmouth Democrat. 16th August. 1878, there is 
no need of repenting what appenred in this issue. Still, 
there are other testimonies in his favor which it is but 
fair to present. These were passed over when the de- 
fense was prepared and published. 

The American-horn Major Geneial, (Provisional Ar 
my, 1798) Henry Lee— (Colonel, Revolutionary Army)— 
no relative of the R»»llsh born Charles Lee— in bis Me- 
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nies all the Advantages of a victory — although 
Clinton certainly wi.p not beaten, and he could 
not have been beaten in the very .strong posi- 
tion which he asoamed, if he had not allowed 
his ammunition nnd provision trains to get 
beyond his reach. His abandonment of tiie 
field could scarcely be explained away, al- 
though as a professional soldier his reputa- 
tion did not suffer under the scrutiny of the 
severest critics. 

The story of t.'is conflict has been seasoned 
to suit the palate of our people. There is a 
perfect parallel to this course of procedure in 
the case of Marengo. Marengo in its results 
was a great victory for the French ; but it 
was by no means so clear that Bonaparte was 
the grand hero of it. The - battle had certain- 



moirs of the War, etc.. devotes chapter ix. page 37, and 
appendix 423, to the consideration of Monmouth mid 
unhappy case of his namesake. 

" Major General Lee ' "possessed a sublime genius, 
highly improved by booksaud travel ; but was eccentric 
from ireedom of thought, which he uttered without re- 
serve; sarcastic without malignity ol heart, but with 
asperity of tongue ; and imprudent from an iudhiposi' 
tiou to guard himself by crampiug menial independ- 
ence. " " He was arrested upon sundry charges, tried, 
found guilty, and sentenced to be suspended from his 
command in the army for one year. The effect of which 
wa#, that the veterau soldier who had relinquished his 
native counti y to support a came dear to bin heart, he- 
came lost to that ol his adoptiou, and soon a'ter lost to 
himself; as the few years he survived seem to have 
been passed in devotion to the sway of those human 
tormentors, envy aud hate. The records of the court- 
martial manifest on their fact the error of the sentence; 
and it is wonderful how men of honor and of sense 
could tints commit themselves to theceusures of the In- 
dependent and impartial. If Goueral Lee had beeu 
guilty of all the charges as afnrmod by their decision. 
his life was forfeited ; and its sacrifice only could have 
atoned for his criminality. He ought to have been 
oashiered and shot; instead ol which the mild sentence 
cf suspension, for a short time, was the punishment in- 
flicted. The truth is, the unfortunate general was only 
guilty of neglect in not making timely communication 
of his departure from orders, subject to his discretion, to 
the commander-in-chief, which constituted no part of 
the charges against him. This was certainly a very cul- 
pable omission ; to which was afterwards added person- 
al disrespect, where the utmost respect was not only 
due, but anjuined by martial law, and enforced by the 
state of things ; two armies up. in the very hriuk of bat- 
tle, himself intrusted with the direction of au important 
portion of one of them, lor the very purpose of leading 
into action, to withhold the necessary explauatious 
from his chief, and to set the example of insubordina- 
tion by his mode of reply to an interrogatory, indispen- 
sably, though warmly, put to him. merited punishment. 
But this offence was different, far different, from " diso- 
bedience to orders," or "a shameful retreat;" neither 
of which charges were supported by testimony; and 
both of which were contradicted by fact." 

TiieAnnn.il Register, 1778, has likewise several per- 
tinent paragraphs, of which one, the most important, 
reads as follows. 226*: " It is impossible for us to enter 
Into the merits of this sentence ; in which Party might 
have had a great share. When a dispute ha.; been car- 
rled to so great an height, between an officer [ Washing- 
ton] on whom the Americans reposed their chief conae- 
oueuce, and one [Lee] subordinate and less popular, ft 
is not difficult to divine where the blame will be laid." No 
wonder the uufortniiate Lee wrote, July 22d. to Gen. 
Reed: '■ I am conscious that nothing hut cabal, arti- 
fice, power and iniquity can tarnish my name for an 



ly been lost by him, as Monmouth is said to 
have been by Lee, when Dessaix came up. 
Fortunately for the First Consul, Dessaix was 
killed, and Kellerman, who played the part of 
Wayne, and Marmont of Greene, Steuben, or 
Plessis Mauduit, could be comparatively ig- 
nored. What was the result? 

"The confusion of events at Marengo," says 
Lanfrey, the French historian, " had been so 
extraordinary, that, although Bonaparte was 
accustomed to rectify on paper his military 
operations, by arrangements which were after- 
thoughts that often gave to them an order and 
a perspicuity which they did not intrinsically 
possess, it was impossible for him to write of 
this victory anything else but an informal ac- 
count, in which there was neither plan nor 

instant. * * No attack it seems can be made on Ueu. 
Washington tint it must recoil on the assailant." 

Alexander Gorden, a Continental -ffl er, in his" An- 
ecdotes of the Kevoluti'.nary War," etc., (3ns) uses these 
emphatic words while criticising Lee's uiaueuvies, "ac- 
quitting him thoroughly of the infunious motives Hint 
have been alleged against him." 

Lendrnm, in hi" " Hisiorv of the American Revolu- 
tion," Boston, 1796. (ii 221) takes the same favorable 
view of the circumstances. 

" In this action General Lee was charged by General 
Washington with disobedience and misconduct in re- 
treating before the British army. He was tried by a 
court martial, and sentenced to be suspended from his 
command in Hie American army for a twelve-month. 
Many were displeased with thissentence, because it had 
been submitted to his discretion whether to attack or 
not. and likewise when and in what manner, and they 
thought that suspension from command was not a sut- 
ficient punishment for his crimes, if guilty. They there- 
fore inferred hit innocence from the lenient sentence nf hit 
iudget." 

Finally, W. Belsham in hie George III ii. 306-7. has 
a curious and pertinent paragraph : "It whs suspected 
that the Commander-in-Chiel was not displeased at the 
dismissal of a man so haughty and Impracticable; nor 
did the army in whose estimation he had been visibly 
lessened since the disaster which had befallen him, np- 
pear much to reeret his loss. For though the captnro 
of General Lee was merely fortuitous, misfortune is in 
the minds of men nearly allied to disgrace, disgrace 
prodncs contempt, and contempt verges towards alien- 
ation and hatred." 

As compa isons have olten been instituted between 
the conducton this day, of theexperienced professional, 
LER. and theamatenr tyro I. A FAYETTE, it is but fair fo 
present what Chottean In his" War for Independence " 
i prefaced by Labonlave). 18h 9 says, that he proposed to 
Rochamhes.il even in 1780, when he hail enjoyed a three 
years apprenticeship in t'e art of war, " extravagant 
plans" and that his project showed "the influence of 
unwise counsels." The Freneh commander replies 
•■like an aged father to a young, tender son. whom he 
greatly loves and esteems. Lord Mnhon is worthy of 
examination in this connecti n, (vi. 152-156). He like- 
wise quotes Napoleon and the noted M. df St Priest, 
both of whom had no opinion of LaFayetto's judgment. 
These, as well ns other French writers, justify there- 
mark of Gen. Greene, "The Marquis's thirst for glory 
and national attachment often run him into errors." 
(G. W.Q.. ii. 127.) Reflect upon the following para- 
graph from Lord Mahon's pages, " That zeal, favored as 
it was by fortune, adapted to the times that came upon 
him. and urged forward by great personal vanity, I id 
the foundations of his fame far more, as I conceive, 
than any strength -if mind or talents of his own. Few 
men have ever been «o conspicuous from afar with so 
little, when closely viewed, of real weight or dimension. 
As a General, it can scarcely be pretended that his ex- 
ploits were either many or considerable." 






consequences. This had to be remedied, and 
the attempts and methods adopted to straight- 
en out the story were not abandoned as long 
as he lived. 

" During his reign he revised his bulletin 
or report three limes, so as to modify it for 
effect in history. In these three narratives, 
which have been preserved in the Memorial de 
la Guerre, the reader perceives that he con- 
tradicts and falsifies himself every instant." 
Jomini called Marengo an echauffouree, i e., a 
rash, headlong, or blundering enterprise ; 
technically a skirmish. Such was Monmouth, 
and nothing more. 

The world must judge of results ; and ac- 
cording to this rule Monmouth counts as a 
most resultive victory for America. Freder- 
ick the Great — than whom no better critic 
could he cited — viewed it in this light. The 
court of appeals of events has confirmed his 
decision. France may lament over the loss 
of Lorraine and Alsace, but all the scrib- 
bling in the world will not reverse the ac- 
complished fact decided by the " wager of 
battle." The South, in like manner, may 
pour rivers of ink upon steppes of paper to 
prove that they were not conquered, without 
altering the decision of blood — not ink — at 
Appomattox Court-house. 

American historians have endeavored to 
demonstrate that Monmouth was a " pitched 
battle," and cite Lord Mahou to prove it. 
But his language is very qualified. He says : 
"Thus, on the whole, it was a pitched bat- 
tle; the advantage, if any. being rather on 
the side of the British, who had fought only 
to secure their retreat, and who had succeed- 
ed in that object. T h e Americans ascribe 
their disappointment to the fault of Gen. 
Lee." * 

The sober truth is, it was nothing but. a 
rearguard fight. Unprejudiced scrutiny can- 
not discover that 3,000 British troops were 
under even cannon fire at any period of the 
day, whereas, first and last, the majority of 
the American forces were brought into ac- 
tion. Clinton fought for nothing else but to 



* Surgeon Thatcher, iu his Journal (136). wrii 
" This coutest was conducted with military ardor i 
spirit on the side of both armies, but was not on 
broad a scale as to prove very decisive in lis coi 
quences. Each side, It iB said, claims the victory; but, 
allowing the honor to he equally divided, ihe enemy 
incomparably the greatest sufferer. If reports are ac- 
curate, the lots of the Royalists consists of 4 officers 
and 245 rank and file Killed and left on the field bur 
hy our people; (of these, 70 vict ins to the heat.) 1,246 
wounded, 107 prisoners, and 1,572 deserted during the 
march; total of their loss after they left Philadelphia, 
according to accounts circulated, 3,189. Or the Conti- 
nentals, according lo returns, 69 wore killed. 142 wound- 
ed, and about loO missing. The intense heat of flu 
weather, great fatigue, and drinking cold water provei 
fatal to about 60 or 80 men of each parti/." (How in 
consistent ! According to this, only 9 Americaus cnul" 
have been tilled by the British at most, which is siin 
ply conceding the Americaus were not under even i 
moderate fire or within ordinary battle innge.) 



save his baggage and to secure his retreat. 
He did not see the effect of his course upon 
the future. 

To elevate any conflict between armies to 
the dignity of a pitched battle requires a 
grand object or objective and corresponding 
results, likewise "a heavy butcher's bill." 
Of all the battles of the "Slaveholder's Re- 
bellion," it approaches nearest to Perryville 
or Chaplin Hills, 8th October, 1862, where 
Bragg made a return upon Bnell, or rather 
McCook — in the same way as Clinton did up- 
on Lee — to save his baggage and his plun- 
der of Kentucky. In other respects again it 
bears some resemblance to Williamsburg, 5th 
May, and to South Mountain. 14th September, 
1802 — although there is no similarity in the 
severity of the fighting — to Malvern Hill, to 
Antietam, and to Cumberland Church, the 
last fight of the Army of the Potomac, iih 
April, 1865. All these belong to the same 
class, which includes Monmouth, likewise 
Busaco, where Wellington turned on Masse- 
na, 27th September, 1810 (Study Seneffe, 
1 August, 1674, for some curious parity of 
circumstances, in the " Field of Mars.") 

Charles Lee, with all his faults, was an ex- 
perienced professional soldier, and knew the 
exact meaning of military terms. In a letter 
of the 3d of July, 1778, he says: "To call 
the affair a complete victory would be a dis- 
honorable gasconade. It was, indeed, a very 
handsome check, which did the Americans 
honor. No affair can be more convincing of 
what they are equal to ; in a retrograde ma- 
noeuvre of near four miles, no contusion was 
observable but what arose, and ever- will 
arise, from a monstrous abuse, which, if tol- 
erated, will be one day fatal—-! mean the 
liberty which individuals, without authority, 
take to direct and give their opinions. The 
behavior of the whole, both men and officers, 
was so equally good that it would be unjust 
to make distinctions, though I confess it is 
difficult to refrain from paying compliments 
to the artillery, from Gen. Knox and Col. Os- 
wald down to the vefy driver. It is difficult 
to say which was the decisive point — it was 
a battle in pieces, and by dint of fighting in a 
variety of places — in the plain and iu the 
woods — by advancing and retreating, the en- 
emy were at last fairly worn down." Just so, 
worn down ! 

Now let us see what foreigners have to 
say. The French were certainly our friends. 
According to their account, " Clinton availed 
himself of the darkness, not choosing to wait 
for the hazards of the to-morrow. * * * 
Yet the objects aimed at by Washington were 
still unaccomplished, his victory still uncer- 
tain. He wished lo prevent Clinton from 
passing beyond Monmouth and re-embarking, 
but his intentions were frustrated, and. al- 
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though he had gained the victory,, lie could 
not reap from it any advantage. On the oth- 
er hand, Clinton, although vanquished and 
flying, had secured all that he had promised 
to himself." 

Botta, the champion of America, reads: — 
" Clinton, besides, bad not to blush for this 
day, since with his rear guard he had repulsed 
the American van, and had finally arrested 
the whole army of the enemy. His troops 
were greatly inferior in numbers to those of 
Washington ; but it would have been an im- 
prudence even for an army of equal force to 
risk a new engagement when so great a part 
of it was at such a distance and in a country 
whose inhabitants and whose surface pre- 
sented little else but opposition and obsta- 
cles. The loss of the battle would have been 
followed by the total ruin of the array. On 
nil these considerations he decided tor re- 
treat." 

Schlosser, the prominent German historian 
of the eighteenth century, concludes his re- 
marks, (v. 200) on these movements thus: — 
"The Americans not only harassed them [the 
British] on their march through the Jerseys, 
but even ventured upon a formal attack, from 
which, however, they derived but little ad- 
vantage. On this march Cornwallis and Knyp- 
hausen gained as great reputation as Wash- 
ington." 

Never was British discipline, courage, for- 
titude and endurance more resplendently dis- 
played ; never were British troops more ele- 
gantly handled and manoeuvred and fought 
than upon the field of Monmouth. Clinton's 
native army comprised a body of soldiers 
which could scarcely be equaled in the world. 
Tne Coldstream Guards had, and have, a 
world-wide renown; Britain's Grenadiers 
have always stood at the head of the infantry 
of civilized military organizations ; its Light 
Infantry at this time was unsurpassed and 
unsurpassable, and its Cavalry was excellent. 
That the Amerioan troops met such veterans 
as these, led by two such heroes in battle as 
Clinton and Cornwallis — the latter, like 
Wayne, always " spoiling for a fight." — not to 
forget Grant and " No — flint," or " Bayonet" 
Grey, and others less known to fame but 
equally efficient, on equal terms, indeed, was 
a triumph of Steuben's discipline and Wash- 
ington's marvelous influence. 

There is no question that the Continentals, 
(Congress — soldiers or Regulars drilled by 
Steuben), behaved in a manner to reflect ab- 
solute glory on the American militarily con- 
stituted Army. No exception can be taken 
to their behavior. 

But as to the new levies and militia, what 
Moeller in his Eclaii cissements terms le Rebut 
(riff-raff) of armies ; they behajed in the open 
fit-Idas they always have done, always do, and 



always will do wnen opposed to veteran regu- 
lars. Washington did not deem them worthy 
to count as "effectives." and did not willingly 
include them in his estimates of absolute fight- 
ing force. He certainly disparged them, and 
has left his testimony against them as a reliable 
element of nation il military strength. They 
gave way, scattered, and (pardon the plain 
Saxon word) they must have run. Col. Cleve- 
land perfectly understood this when he at- 
tacked " Bull-dog " Ferguson at King's Moun- 
tain. u lf you will retreat," he said, "don't 
run away or quite oflf; when you can do no 
better, take to the trees." His men did this, 
and Ferguson's regulars, who drove the 
Americans with the bayonet, were shot down 
like wild beasts in a baltu.f Regulars have 
their tactics adapted to open ground, and 
upon this must always be victorious ovtr 
what is generically Militia. These, again, 
have their tactics under cover, and if they 
have courage enough and ammunition and 
numbers sufficient they will swarm out regu- 
lars, unless the latter likewise understand 
" bushwhacking." This is a sort of tactics in 
which few regulars except Americans are in- 
structed. The rebels got the better of the 
Union troops in the woods because they 
" bushwhacked " better •' on a big scale," and 
our officers say the Union troops whipped the 
rebels in the open because the Northern dis- 
cipline, proper, was better. 

Monmouth proved that a disciplined Amer- 
ican could become as pertect a soldier as any 
in the world;' that Wayne was as reliable to 
defend as to attack, and that Washington was 
equal to any emergency. Still, all these were 
no fresh discoveries. These were problems 
long since solved and known in certain cir- 
cles. Monmouth simply revealed them to the 
world. Monmouth was the last field in Amer- 
ica whereon 10,000 men on each side con- 
tended for victory, or were even present. — 
After this date the war wa9 made up of com- 
parative skirmishes or actions whose objec- 
tives alone gave to them the dignity of bat- 
tles. In .one respect, however, it was THE 
battle of the Revolution, for upon its parched, 
deep, sandy field occurred the " new birth " 
of the American regular soldier. Hereon, he 
showed himself the first-class manoeuvring as 
well as fighting power, substantiated subse- 
quently in a thousand fields — in Canada, in 
Florida, in Mexico, on the Prairies, among the 
" Bad Grounds " mountains and " Lava Bed9 " 
of the West, and on the gory checker-boards ot 
the "great American Conflict " waged to 
crush or to sustain the mightiest rebellion 
which ever convulsed a nation. 

Anchor, (J. W. dk P.) 

8HABP9HOOTERS 
tThe American sharpiliooters kuew no influence of 
magnanimity, whereas British chivalry often spared 



gallant officers. LaFayette owed his escape at Mon- 
moutb to the generosity of Clinton Washington must 
credit his life, at Germantown, to the nobility of soul 
of" Bull-Dog" Ferguson— a marksman, accompanied 
by two others of skill, who nevor missed his or their 
aim. Morgan ordered his riflemen to deliberately mur- 



der (as the writer esteems It) Fraser, at Saratoga. Col. 
Hanger tells ue that when the Southern Riflemen had 
plcke'l off the noble Ferguson, thej left his body to the 
Scareuger birds of the region, the filthy turkey buz- 
zards. (Life ol Col. George HaDger, ii. 406.) 



THE END. 
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